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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For the Fort Folio. 

MISCELLANY. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

The essayists of the last century 
have given us the exercise of the eyes, 
the cane, and the fan, down even to the 
manual of the muff-box, vnth a minute- 
ness which leaves little more to be said 
oh those subjects. But, at the present 
day, the m-Atlantick beau-monde have 
little use for information of that kind ; 
and I hope to be pardoned for an at- 
tempt to offer rules fora practice which, 
if once systematised, might supersede 
the necessity of canes, fans, snuff-box- 
es, and even eyes themselves. 

. In saluting ladies with whom they 
have been for a long time acquainted, 
gentlemen are often indulged with a 
shake of the hand : and it is absolutely 
necessary that both sexes should be 
able to impart and distinguish their 
several degrees of dislike or esteem, 
by a single manual touch. 

Under this impression, I have ven- 
tured to offer the following regulations 
for shaking hands between gentlemen 
and ladies. 

When a lady feels a sincere esteem 
for the gentleman she is saluting, and 
is willing to give him an undisguised 
welcome, she is expected to clasp his | 
Band so as at least to confine all his 
fingers ; and to continue a gentle pres- 
sure ad libitum~-hut not a less time 
than one second and three-fifths : a 


slight inflection of the arm, while the 
pressure continues, so as towm to in- 
vite a nearer approach, may not be im- 
proper — This is called the shake cordial. 

If a lady feel, or fancy that she feels 
for an individual of the other Sex, that 
sort of $emi- Plat onick love, founded 
more on artificial sentiment than any 
real emotion of the heart, she may 
just raise her arm from her side and 
move it in a half passive mamier, till it 
forms an angle of forty-five degrees 
with the line of its hanging position: 
the hand is here caught by the gentle- 
man — slightly pressed by the fingers, 
and dropped with a bow — A blush, if 
convenient for the fair one, will not be 
at all amiss. Among the ladies at* 
tached to this mode of salutation, it 
has the name of squeeze sentimental ; 
but is generally, and with much more 
propriety, denominated th e touch prud- 
ish. The movement itself, as well as 
the feeling which gives birth to it, is 
extremely difficult to describe. 

Many ladies will vouchsafe neither 
of these favours ; and for them the fiat 
civil will answer extremely well. In 
performing this, the lady curtsies close 
to the gentleman she is saluting, and 
slightly brushes the tip of her fingers, 
across his hand, which must be devout- 
ly extended to meet the favour: no 
squeeze is here allowed. 

The touch indifferent is a lower do 
gree of the fiat civil; and needs no pe- 
culiar description. 
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There are several other movements 
which it may be well to distinguish 
from those belonging to the legitimate 
exercise of the hand : as, the wheedling 
8 fiat) the French twisty and John Bull 9 8 
grift ; but the unfrequency of these 
renders any description unnecessary. 

If circumstances should render ne- 
cessary a slight on the part of the gen- 
tleman, he may meet the shake cordial 
with his hand spread for the fiat civil: 
this will make the fair one colour 
highly, and look extremely blank ; but 
r the experiment may be dangerous. 
If he perceives that the touch prudish 
is intended, he may grasp the lady's 
hand almost to a grip: she \till blush 
outrageously ; and*, .especially if she 
have a pretty lip, will pout for several 
minutes. The same method may be 
taken with the pat civil; but with this 
precaution, that the proper instant for 
squeezing the hand must be attentive- 
ly noticed. By this means the curtsy 
will be completely spoiled, and a pas- 
sionate and laughable fluster will often 
be the consequence* 

During my last visit in town, I call- 
edon Lavinia. This young lady I had 
long knownand esteemed as a girl of an 
amiable character, a frank and friend- 
ly heart. I was hardly announced, 
drhen she met me with “ the warm 
right hand of friendship and accom- 
panied the shake cordial with an assur- 
ance of unfeigned welcome . W e had 
scarcely seated ourselves, when So- 
phia called for an evening visit. — So- 
phia was an old acquaintance too : and 
I .had not seen her for ten months. 
She met me with a languid, heartless 
smile, just deigned the touch prudish , 
and seated herself in silence. Sophia 
was past the frozen era of twenty -five, 
passionately fond of sentimental novels, 
and withal a most outrageous prude. 
The next morning I visited Mrs. 
Starch: with this lady I had been ac- 
quainted from my childhood, and had 
the honour of claiming a distant rela- 
tion to her family. When I entered 
her apartment, she smiled, but it was 
the smile of etiquette: she rose, but 
adjusted her train as she rose — curt- 
sying directly at me, she honoured me 


with the pat civil , swept back to her 
seat, and was vastly glad to see me. 

I cannot conclude without remark- 
ing, that from several ladies of my ac- 
quaintance I usually meet the left 
hand. Concerning this irregularity 
in friendly greeting, I beg leave to ask 
a question or two. — Is it accidental ? 
Does a shake from the left hand argue 
greater esteem on the part of the lady, 
than one from the right? Is it tonish? 
Or is it merely an outre trick to ex- 
press dislike ? 

W. 

For the Port Folio . 

PHILOLOGY. 

[The following article merits attention not 
only from the intrinsick importance of the 
subject,, but because the ingenious au- 
tbour appears to be an implicit believer 
of Dr. Johnson’s critical creed, respect- 
ing a topick where the great lexicogra- 
pher appears scarcely fallible. On the. 
subject of the system of orthographical 
uniformity which our autllour defends, and 
the fantastick innovations whose usage 
he deprecates, he evinces much cor- - 
. rectness of thinking. On two points only 
are we skeptical. The propriety of pre- 
fixing the note of interrogation to an in- 
terrogative sentence, and the employment 
of a capital ', whenever a noun occurs in 
typography. The first custom is extremely 
familiar among the printers and scholars 
of Spain, and the beautiful Madrid edition 
of Don Quixote, one of the most mag- 
nificent books in the world, contains pie - ' 
nary evidence of the deliberate and sys- 
tematical employment of duplicate inter- 
. rogatories. The second peculiarity we 
find in the page ’of My Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and we recollect to have read in 
the writings of some grammarian of the 
eighteenth century , that, formerly, many 
noble authours affected to distinguish every 
noun substantive by a capital. It is cer- 
tain, however, that for a period of consi- 
derable duration, not merely noblemen,- 
but commoners, indulged themselves in 
this habit We remember that the late 
Dr. Nesbit, Principal of Carlisle College, 
who was a very profound and accurate, 
as well as elegant, scholar, invariably de- 
signated nouns in this manner, even in a 
familiar epistle to a friend. But, if the 
theory of veiy recent and ingenious phi- 
lologists*be admitted, the argument which 
our ingenious correspondent urges is not 
conclusive, in that section ofnis essay, 
where, with more of the brilliancy of lne- 
taphor than of the radiance of reason, he 
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says, u Nouns ought to be considered as 
Primary Planet* round which the other 
Parts of Speech merely revolve , a* Secon- 
dary , and should be capi tailed to show 
their Preeminence.” All this is very fine. 
But the better opinion seems to be that 
this is a fallacy, and that the vei b, and 
' even certain particle t, are equal, in glory, 
to the noun itself. If our memory be not 
■ a deceiver, the ingenious, though often 
fanciful, autheur of Hermes, contends for 
the sovereignty of the verb. Now, if these 
opinions be admitted, and every verb, 
conjunction, and substantive, be alike in- 
dicated by a capital, not only a printer’s, 
but an ordinary gazer’s eye, would be of- 
fended by the appearance of such a mul- 
titude of tall fellows overtopping the ig- 
noble crowd of adjectives, adverbs, and 
prepositions. However, we have no vio- 
lent antipathy to the use of capitals, as re- 
gulated by My LoRn Shaftesbury, or 
any other noble authour ; and if it be the 
wish, or the whim, of our printers, to 
employ them in the Port Folio, we will 
not militate against their inclination. But 
no argument, either specious or solid, 
shall ever influence us to multiply the 
sign of interrogation. We disdain all 
kinds of crookednet* in life, and we think 
it a deformity in literature. Of the vari- 
■ ous- marks in typography, the note of in- 
terrogation is the least sightly. Indeed 
it is ugly as an urchin. The common ar- 
gument in its favour, like that in defence 
of the prodigal use of italicks, which ma- 
ny squander with idle profusion, is, by 
. no means, either cogent or convincing. It 
is said that the interrogation it the be- 
ginning of a sentence, warns the reader 
of the nature of that sentence, and regu- 
lates the tone of his voice accordingly, as 
it is likewise affirmed, that italicizing 
marks the emphasis, and aids the energy 
and. eleganee of every- reciter. But the 
fact is fully confirmed by experience, that 
jio assistance is thus afforded either to 
the ingenious or the dull reader. The 
first, endowed with taste, judgment, and 
* sensibility, wants not sueh a vulgar auxi- 
liary; and the second, with his turbid 
_ perceptions, can never perceive its use.] 

ON UNIFORMITY OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Great effects from little cause* spring. 

The most Learned and Ingenious 
have employed their Time, their Ta- 
lents, and their Pens, in the Improve- 
ment of the English Language ; and 
their Success has been rapid, producing 
many important and useful Changes. 
Sut, I am of Opinion, that every Inno- 
vation is not an Improvement; and 
this, I think, is as clear in Orthogra- 
phy, as it is in Politicks. - 


As a Crowd of minor Lexicogra- 
phers succeeded Johnson, each fol- 
lowing his own Whim or Caprice, 
plundering that u Pioneer of Litera- 
ture,” but adulterating his refined 
Gold with the Alloy of vulgar Custom 
or conceited Alteration, many impro- 
per and injurious Liberties have been 
taken with Orthography; and the 
King<s English has been literally 
murdered. 

Notwithstanding the Pains and Cart 
of Dr. Johnson, to disentangle ar- 
range, and fix, the Orthography of our 
Language, we are (even at this late 
day) so enlightened, and so overwhelm- 
ed, with Projectors and their Schemes 
(this Rage is, I hope, beginning to as- 
suage), as to be involved in orthogra* 
phical Chaos. To many, who are ac- 
customed to write and spell daily, this 
Assertion may appear bold ; but it is 
true: and I would advise those who 
wish to be scrupulously correct m the 
small, but important, Accomplishment 
of Spelling, to lay aside this Tribe of 
petty Innovator, and consult the King, 
nay, the Emperour of Lexicographers, 
Johnson. ^But why should he know 
better than others? Because he was 
profoundly learned, made Words his 
special Study, u sailed round the 
World of the English Language,* 
and received from those who best 
knew how and where to bestow it* 
merited Applause. ^ 

Walker has indeed, pretty nearly 
followed Johnson** Orthography ; bu$ 
he is not uniform, yielding too frej 
quently, and too implicitly, to the Sug- 
gestions and Practices of the unletter-, 
ed Multitude, whose Errourshe rathe* 
promulges than corrects. In the be- 
ginning of his Dictionary, he ob- 
serves, “ It has been a Custom within 
“ these twenty Years, to omit the k at 
w the end of Words when preceded by 
* c. This has introduced a Novelty 
“ into the Language, which is that of 
“ ending a Word with an unusual Let- 
“ ter, and is not only a Blemish on thq 
*t Face of it, but may possibly produce 
“ some Irregularity in future Forma* 

“ tives ; for mimicking must be writ* 

“ ten with the A:, though to mimic is. 
u without it.” “ This Omission of 
“ k is, hpwever, too general to be 
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4t 'counteracted, even by the Authority tal Letter to every Substantive ; but# 

«f .of Johnson. But it is to be hoped of later Days, our Penetration has dis- F 

“ it wilr be confined to Words from covered that it looks prettier for com- 1 a 
“ the learned Languages.** But to mon Nouns to be written with small c 

preserve a correct arid uniform Ortho- Letters ; and* therefore, the Honour d 

graphy, the Progress of this Custom, *of Capitals is confined to proper Names, n 

this limitation, this Irregularity, although typographical Perspicuity is ^ 

fraught with the predatory Spirit that thereby sacrificed. Nouns ought to 

pervades every Fiend of Revolution, be considered as Primary Planets, 

must be checked. - And may I not round which the other Parts of Speech r 

hope that all Preceptors and Printers merely revolve as Secondary, and 3 


will unite their Efforts for the Attain- should be capitalled to show their 
mentofthis desirable Object. Indeed, Preeminence. 

unless something be done, those ca- And I think it would it be a useful 
pricious Mutations will, it is to be fear- Improvement (and I am not singular 
ed, tend so to disguise the Language, in the Opinion) to employ an -inverted 
that Etymology will be unable to re- Comma instead of an Apostrophe , to 
cognise her Relations. A potent Ef- mark the possessive Case. 'The 
fort was made in the Publication of Apostrophe should be used only to 
the life of lorenzo de* medici, point out an Elision, which very often 
to counteract the ■ growing Evil of a occurs in Poetry. This Distinction 
barbarous Orthography, and since the would be clear, and would be. of Ad- 
Issuing of that elegant Work, the cor- vantage to Foreigners learning the 
Feet -Johnsonian Orthography has Language. 

, been gaining Strength : It is adopted Language is liable to change front 
in The United States * Gazette , and in Commigrations, Conquests, Com- 
The Boston Repertory . The Friends merce, and from the Esteem the 
of the correct old School have there- Learned have for a particular Lan- 
fore the Pleasure to observe it gaining guage,' from which they transplant 
Currency. Words. Camden remarks, “ That 

By the same Rule of Custom and In- though he would not say the English 
Novation which omits the u in Honour, Language was as sacred as the He* 

. Superiour, Inferiour, Ardour, Em- “ brew, or as learned as the Greek ; 
perour, Governour, and the k in Pub- “ yet it was as fluent as the Latin, as 
lick, Crkick, Scientifick, and Musick, “ courteous as the Spanish, as courtlike 
we might continue so to clip Words “ as the French, and as amorous as the 
and omit Letters, as ultimately toren- “ Italian: so that being beautified and 
der written Language almost wholly “ enriched out of other Tongues, 
Utenographical, thus : howevr kunset- “ partly by enfranchising and enden- 
ed kiitiks altr, pursu the skem lad « izoning foreign Words, and partly 
doun in Jonsons dixinary, xsept u no “ by implanting new ones with artful 
um to b rite ; thats in korektin sum “ Composition, our Tongue Is as co- 
palpabel erur or mistak. “ pious, pithy, and significative as any 

The Reason for spelling the words “ other.*’ Possessing such an excef- 
Honour, Superiour, &c. with the u, is lent Characters let us strive to bound 
not that we derive them from the La- its Liability to change. Let us endea- 
tin, Emperator, Error; but that we vour to establish a correct and uni- 
derive them from the French, Emp^- form Orthography, according to the 
reur, Erreur; and the French derived approved Standard fixed by the leam- 
them in the first instanee from the ed and indefatigable Johnson ; and 
Latin. let us dignify every Nopn, as it ought 

Another Innovation against which to be, with a capital Letter. 

I would contend, is that adopted by The extensive Liberty of the Peo- 
Writers and Printers, of putting a pie and the Press, in England and the 
capital Letter to proper Names only. United States, is productive of some 
formerly Printers used to put a capi- Disadvantage to Literature: for what*. 
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ever Whim or Caprice dictate, may 
be printed on paying the Expense; 
therefore the World is inundated with 
Books which serve no other good Pur- 
pose than that of furnishing Employ- 
ment to Paper-makers, Printers, and 
Book-binders. But were Authours 
constrained to submit their Works to 
the Inquisition of a Tribunal establish- 
ed ft>r the express Business of pre- 
venting any Book<s Issuing from the 
Press, not consonant to the Manners 
and Morals of the Community, or not 
of intrinsick Worth and Merit, with- 
out its Stamp, a Criterion might be 
established, a Standard to preserve the 
Mmsonian Orthography, and the Lan- 
guage, from the Mutations daily pro- 
duced by unlettered and capricious 
Innovators. 

In the year 1711, Swift tm>te a 
Letter to the Earl of Oxford, propos- 
ing a Plan to correct, improve, and 
ascertain the English Language. He 
says that 44 Nothing would be of great- 
44 er YJse towards the Improvement of 
44 Knowledge and Politeness, than 
u some effectual Method for that Pur- 
a pose.” 44 Our Language is ex- 
44 tremely imperfect; its daily Im- 
44 provements are by no means in Pro- 
44 portion to its daily Corruptions; 
44 Pretenders to polish and refine it, 
44 have chiefly multiplied Abuses and 
44 Absurdities.” 44 1 have never known 
44 this great Town [London], without 
44 one or more Dunces of figure who 
44 had Credit enough to give rise to 
44 some new Word, and propagate it 
44 in most Conversations; though it 
44 had neither Humour nor Signifi- 
44 cancy — while the Men of Wit and 
44 Learning, instead of early obviating 
44 such Corruptions, were too often 
44 seduced to imitate and comply with 
44 them.” 44 Another Cause which 
44 hath contributed not -a little to the 
44 Maiming of our Language, is a fool- 
44 ish Opinion advanced of late Years, 
44 that we ought to spell exactly as we 
44 speak, which besides the obvious 
44 Inconvenience of utterly destroying 
44 our Etymology, would be a Thing we 
44 should never see an End of. Not 
V only the several Towns and Counties 
* of England bave a different -Way of 


44 Pronouncing; butj even in Londoif, 
44 they clip their Words after one 
44 manner about the Court, another in 
44 the City, and a third in the Suburbs. 
44 All which reduced to writing, would 
44 confound Orthography. Yet many 
44 People are so fond ot this Conceit* 
44 that it is sometimes a difficult Mat- 
44 ter to read modern Books and Pamphr 
44 lets; where Words are so curtailed 
44 and varied from their original Spel- 
44 lin^, that whoever hath been used to 
44 plain English, will hardly know them 
44 by Sight.” 44 If the Choice had been 
44 left to me, I would rather have trust- 
44 ed the Refinement of our Language 
44 as far as it relateth to Sound, to the 
44 Women, than of illiterate Court- 
44 fops, half-witted Poqts, and Univer- 
44 sity Boys. For it is plain that Wo- 
44 men in their Manner of corrupting 
44 Words, do naturally discard the 
44 Consonants as we do Vowels.” 
44 More than once, where some of both 
44 Sexes were in Company, I have per- 
44 suaded two or three of each to take 
44 a Pen, and write down a Number of 
44 Letters joined together just as it 
44 came into their Heads ; and upon 
44 reading this Gibberish, we have 
44 found that which the Men had writ, 
44 by the frequent encountering of 
44 rough Consonants, to sound like 
44 High-Dutch; and the other, by the 
44 Women, like Italian, abounding in 
44 Vowels and Liquids.” 44 What I 
44 have most at heart is, that sofne 
44 Method should be thought on for 
44 ascertaining and JixingoMv Language 
44 forever. For I am of Opinion that 
44 it is better a Language should not be 
44 wholly perfect, than that it should 
44 be perpetually changing; and we' 
44 must give over at one Time ot^ 
44 other, or at length infallibly change 
44 for the Worse.” 

Swift seems to have wished to 
write for Fame: for he expresses his 
Apprehensions that on Account of the. 
Changes wrought and working on the 
Language, the Writings of his Time 
would be unintelligible in the Lapse 
of a few Years. He excelled in Ori- 
ginality of Thought and Purity of 
Style : and it must be highly pleasing 
to him, if he can look down from his 
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exalted abode, and witness the Avidi- 
ty and Pleasure with which his Works 
are still read. 

, Among the many Superiorities we 
possess over the Old World, i3 Uni- 
forn^ity of Pronunciation. Let us add 
to this uniform and correct Orthogra- 
phy, of which Johnson is the best 
Authority; for Walker, as observed 
before, is not uniform, he spells Er- 
rour, Governour, (and I believe some 
more) with the w, but Emperor with- 
out it, while Bailey, Perry, and 
Young spell the Word Emperour. 
It is therefore correct and safe to fol- 
low Johnson ; but it must be his cor- 
rect quarto or folio Edition, and not 
any spurious one, foisted upon the Pub- 
lick with pretended Improvements. 
W alker may be admitted as a Stand- 
ard for Pronunciation, but not for 
Orthography. g 

For the Fort Folio. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

The Characters of La Bruy ere were 
not only popular in their own day, but 
they have survived the ordeal of time, 
which has usually condemned the pro- 
ductions of the local satirist to an ear- 
ly oblivion. Though the personages, 
who gave a zest to his ridicule, are 
generally forgotten, yet much of the 
delicate satire of La Bruyere may be 
still directed against the lollies, and 
the fopperies of the world. Men are 
Still fond of singularity, still bending 
to the powerful ; arrogant, and assum- 
ing to the unhappy ; — each one is ea- 
ger for distinction, each one delights 
to be the hero of his little theatre of 
action. La Bruyere wrote against 
these foibles with the pen of a gentle- 
man, as well as a scholar. In the 
Aphorisms of the philosopher, and the 
masterly Sketches of the limner, we 
discover sense and erudition, and traits 
of originality, and sometimes the 
sparkiings of wit and irony. 

Of the biography of La Bruyere, we 
can gather little. M. Suard has drawn 
up a sketch of his life,, with strictures 
on his writings ; he is only able, how- 
ever, to inform us, that he lived in the 
bustle of a court, that he wrote, and 


died. None of those incidents, those 
peculiarities, so interesting in the life 
of a man of letters, and so illustrative 
of his character, have been handed to 
the world. Was there then no Bos* 
well in the court of Louis xiv ? 

M. Suard, (or rather I should say 
M Citoyen Suard,” as the sans-culottes 
of the revolution were wont' to style 
him,) observes that were he to point 
out a passage, which might display at 
once the superiour talent of La Bru- 
yere, and a happy specimen of con- 
trast in writing, he should select the 
following apostrophe s 

“ Not the troubles, Zenobia, whicH 
distract your empire, nor the war that 
you have waged against a powerful, 
nation, since the death of the King, 
your husband, have diminished your 
splendour and profusion. On the 
borders of the Euphrates, you are* 
raising a magnificent palace ; the spot 
! you have chosen is delightful, its air 
: mild and salubrious, and its western, 
frontier is shaded by a consecrated, 
grove . The Gods of Syria themselves,, 
(who sometimes visit the earth),, 
could not have chosen a more beauti-. 
ful region. The surrounding country* 
is now peopled with your workmen,, 
t who are busily employed, some in, 
hewing timber, some in carving Liban. 
wood, brass, and porphyry, while the, 
air groans with vast engines, which, 
flatter those who travel to Arabia, that, 
when they return, this palace will be, 
completed in all that grandeur and* 
magnificence, with which you could 
wish to adorn it. 

“ Spare nothing, mighty Queen ! Be, 
lavish of your gold, and employ the, 
most skilful workmen. Let the Phi-, 
diases and the Zeuxes of your age, 
exhaust all their ingenuity in decorat- 
ing your walls. Trace qut gardens* 
so extensive, so enchanting, that they, 
shall seem to be the production of no. 
mortal hands. Drain your treasures, 
and devote your utmost industry ta 
this incomparable work ; and when you 
have done, Zenobia, and have given it, 
the last touches,' some one of those, 
peasants, who live upon the sandy 
plains of Palmyra, grown rich by the 
tolls of your rivers, shall buy this i J»r. 
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perial residence, “with his ready mo- 
ney, to improve it, and render it more 
worthy of himself and his fortune.” 

I do not find that any commentator 
has informed us, who is particularly 
referred to in the character of Zeno- 
bia ; but if I may be allowed to conjec- 
ture, I would point towards Anne of 
Austria , mother of Louis xiv. The 
war which she maintained after the 
death of her husband, was that against 
Spain, which had been began by 
Richelieu ; and the troubles which dis- 
tracted her kingdom, were produced 
by the restless, rebellious, spirit of the 

S *eat Condi. The situation of the 
ueen regent had some resemblance 
to that of the ancient Zenobia ; and at 
one time when the successes of the 
prince had become alarming, and the 
throne tottered on its basis, La Bru- 
yere might be justified in apprehend- 
ing, that the glory and magnificence 
of Anne were going rapidly to decay. 

This contrast in composition par- 
takes much of the epigrammatick, and 
the characters of La Bruyere abound 
with it. He sometimes pursues a 
delicate strain of irony, as far as the 
close, when by an unexpected turn, 
he displays the force of his arms: 
ihus he seems, as it were, to deceive 
the enemy with a false movement, un- 
til, by a skilful manoeuvre, in writing, 
he is able to present a bold, impreg- 
nable front. Such a manner of bring- 
ing forward his forces is also exhibit- 
ed in a pair of portraits, which I shall 
sketch freely into English. 

u Menippushas a florid complexion, 
and a full fat face. His look is confi- 
dent, his step firm and determined ; 
he converses with assurance, makes 
ethers repeat their observations, and 
seldom Ratters what they say to him. 
He displays a large handkerchief, and 
uses it with much noise : he spits far, 
sneezes loud, sleeps in broad day as 
well as at night, and snores in com- 
pany. At dinner or in the street,, he 
occupies more room than anyone else, 
and takes' the middle when he walks 
with his equals ; if he stops, they stop 
also:- if he goes on, they follow;— 
every one seems to copy him. He 
interrupts you, and corrects you while 
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you are speaking: but you do not in- 
terrupt him ; no, you are to listen to 
him as long as he can talk, you are to 
be of his opinion, you must believe 
the news he has brought. Does he 
sit down, observe how he sinks into 
the elbow-chair, crosses one leg over 
the other, knits his eye-brows, and 
draws his hat over his face that he 
may be alone, or afterwards raise it, 
and display his forehead. His temper 
is impatient and revengeful, manners 
lively, but haughty and supercilious ; 
he is a great laugher, a great libertine, 
affects to be mysterious ip the secrets 
of the day, and believes himself a man 
of fine parts ] — He is rich.” 

w Telephon has hollow eyes, a 
blushing complexion, a lean form, 
and a meagre countenance. He sleeps 
little, he is absent and meditative, and 
with much sense, has the look of a 
stupid fellow. When you speak of 
his affairs, he is evasive, and some- 
times tells a fib. In the street, he 
seems afraid to raise his eyes on those 
who are passing, and walks so softly, 
that you would imagine he did not 
dare to tread the earth ; he will wrap 
himself in his cloak, and easily glide 
through the greatest crowd, without 
being observed. In company, he puts 
himself behind the one who is speaks- 
ing, gathers what is said only by 
stealth, and withdraws if any one re- 
gards him with attention. If you beg 
him to be seated, he places himself 
on the edge of the chair; if you hold a 
conversation with him, he speaks in a 
low voice, and pronounces indistinct- 
ly. Open, however, on the affairs of 
the nation, he will tell you that he is of- 
fended with mankind, and has a poor 
opinion of the government. In a reply 
he only moves his lips; he coughs 
behind his hat, or if he cannot avoid it,- 
he does it unobserved; it costs no one. 
a compliment. Telephon is never at 
the clubs of the learned and polite ; 
he forgets to display his knowledge, 
or if he sometimes attempts, - it is 
without success ; he perceives how te- 
dious he is his hearers, and he re- 
lates briefly and dryly: he cannot in- 
terest them, he cannot raise a smile 
of approbation. But fn his own part, 
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he is -attentive, courteous* and flatter- 
ing; he laughs at what others* say, ap- 
plauds and joins their, opinion, And 
flies to render them the smallest sec- 
vice. — He is poor.” 

The first chapter' of La Bruyere’s 
work abounds with many of the pre- 
cepts and canons of literature, and 
light and, sportive criticism. The en- 
suing comparison between Corneille 
and Racine displays much taste and 
discrimination, while the antitheses 
are no where so dazzling as to be pain- 
ful. 

“ No one can rival Corneille in those 
passages, which display the real extent 
of his powers, for his style is then ori- 
ginal and inimitable; but he did. not 
always do justice to himself. His 
first pieces are dry and laboured ; they 
raised no hopes that he would after- 
wards have risen so high, as his latest 
productions surprise us that he could 
again have fallen so low. In some of 
bis best pieces, there are unpardona- 
ble offences against morality, a decla- 
matory style, which retards and debili- 
tates the progress of the action, and 
4 carelesness in expression and ver- 
sification, which are unaccountable in 
so great a writer. That for which he 
was most eminent, was a superiority 
-of genius, to which he was indebted 
for instances of more perfect poetry, 
than are found in any -language : for 
the management of his plot, which he 
often conducted against the rules v of 
the ancients ; and, in short, for his 
catastrophes. For he was not always 
gpided by the taste, the extreme sim- 
plicity of the Qrecian stage : on the 
contrary, he was fond of loading the 
scene with incidents, but which he ge- 
gerally carried through with success ; 
admirable above all for the variety of 
his designs, and the little resemblance 
that is discovered in the great number 
of poems which he formed. It is 
evident that those of Racine have 
more similarity, and tend more to one 
point. But Racine is equal ; he Sup- 
ports himself, he is every where the 
.same, whether in the design and ma- 
nagement of his piece, which are just, 
regular, founded in good sense and 
nature ; or in bis versification, which « 


is correct and -cepious, elegant, flow* 
ing, atid affluent in its rhymes. He 
scrupulously copied the simplicity and 
nakedness of the ancient theatre, and 
in short he had every thing which is 
great and commanding, as, Corneille 
possessed all which is touching and 
pathetick. Where can there be more 
delicacy, than is diffused throughout 
the Gid, Polyeuctus, and the Horaces ? 
Where more grandeur than in Mitb- 
ridates, Porus, and Burrhus? - 

M The Orestes and the Phsedra of 
Racine, as the CEdipus and the Hora- 
ces of Corneille, are proofs that both 
these poets were intimately acquaint- 
ed with the passions, which the an- 
cient tragick writers were so fond of 
exciting on the stage. If, however* 
I may be allowed to compare them* 
and to distinguish the peculiar excel- 
lences of each, I would -say that Cor- 
neille raises his sentiments and cha- 
racters above human nature, Racine 
conforms to it; the one paints man as 
he ought to be, the other exhibits him 
as he is. In the first, there is more 
of what we admire, and what we ought 
to imitate ; in the* second, more of 
what we recognise in the worjd, and 
experience in ourselves. The for- 
mer elevates, amazes, subdues, and 
instructs : the latter is pleasing, moy* 
ing, pathetick, and penetrative. Whati 
ever is most beautiful, whatever is 
most noble and lordly in . reason, is 
wielded by the first; and by the second* 
whatever is soft and conciliating in 
passion. The one abounds with max- 
ims', precepts, and rules of life : the 
other is full of taste and sentiment* 
The pieces of Corneille rather seize 
the attention, those of Racine are more 
softening and attractive. Corneille is 
rather ideal and speculative, Racine 
has more reality, more of the world. 
The one 6eems to have imitated So- 
phocles, the other owes more to Eu- 
ripides.” 

M. Suard has given bub & limited 
sphere to the design of La Bruyere, 
when he observes that his Character* 
exhibit only the courtier, the lawyer, 
the financier^ndthedtizenof the age of 
Louis xiv. La Bruyere himself says 
that his plan was to paint the manner^ 
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o£ men in every age * and surely the 
fellies which he has laughed at, were 
never confined to a court of France. 
But even where the satire appears lo- 
cal, the shaft may, perhaps, be still 
directed against those foibles and weak- 
nesses of our' nature, which “ shoot 
in every soil, the product of all\ 
dimes” ■ For instance, ki the follow- 
ing sarcasm on the Parisian ladies of 
his time, he exposes that want of 
• delicacy in the female world, which 
made an ill-natured poet exclaim, 
that every woman is at hear* a rake. 

u Every body knows that large 
jCause way, which stretches along the 
borders of the Seine, on the side where 
it enters Paris, after receiving the wa- 
ters of the Marne ; it is there that the 
men bathe, during the sultry heats of 
the dog-days : there they are seen to 
throw themselves into the water, and 
rise out of it; it is an amusement. 
Before this season the ladies of Paris 
do not visit the place, and when it is 
over, they are seen there no longer.*’ 
WVW Mr. Oldschool pardon me, for 
encroaching ,so. long upon the miscel- 
laneous department of his paper? — I 
have endea voure d to copy two or three 
of the beauties of La Bruyere, into the 
;English “ school like the copies of 
exquisite miniatures, however, they 
have not the grace and contour of the 
original painting. Indeed, few writers, 
.and surely few translators, have caught 
that simplicity, that terseness, and 
chastity of ornament, which give a 
lustre to the writings of La Bruyero 

. M. 

• ' * TACITUS. 

• “ There yet remains to us,” says Quinti- 
. lian, “ a man who enhances the glory of our 

age, and is worthy to be remembered by 
posterity ; whose name will be dear to them, 
•although now I do not mention it. He has 
many admirers, but no imitators ; for his 
love of liberty has injured him, though he 
has obliterated many things he had written. 
But you may discern his highly exalted spi- 
rit ahd his bold opinions, even in those which 
remain. He is indeed a truly philosophical 
" historian.” 

u His Roman voice in base degenerate days, . 

Spoke to imperial pride, in freedom’s praise ; 

' Juki with indignant hate, severely warm, 

. Showed $ o_ gigantick guilt his ghastly, form.” 

HAYJL.EY. 


In the first Christian century, and in the* 
reign of Nero, Tacitus was bom of an ho- 
nourable family. His father was a knight; 
and the goverhour of Belgick Gaul ; and 
himself passed through the gradation of 
civil offices, till, under .the reign of Nerva^ 
he was appointed consul. His works are 
a remnant of the Roman history, of which 
twenty-seven years were completed by him,‘ 
extending from the sixty-ninth to the ninety- 
sixth year of Christ, but of which only the 
first, and part of the second year, have reach- 
ed posterity. He had written complete an- 
nals of Tiberius, Caius, Claudius, and Ne- 
ro ; the whole of those of Caius, and the^ 
beginning of those of Claudius; are lost. 
Of thirty books, we have only sixteen of 
this work, and five of his history. 

I We are, however, in possession of two 
inestimable compositions of Tacitus ; the. 
one, a treatise on the manners of the anci- 
ent Germans ; the other, a life of Agricola, 
whose daughter he had married; and who 
had been govemour of our island in the 
time of Domitdan. Gibbon says of Britain;* 
that “ it submitted to the Roman yoke after 
a war of forty years, undertaken by Clau- 
dius the most stupid, maintained by Nero 
the most dissolute, and terminated* by Do- 
mitiafi, the most timid of all the empe- 
rours.” Before we consider the writings 
of Tacitus,, it may be proper to recur to the 
times in which he lived. His infancy was 
passed amidst the horrours of the reign of 
Nero ; he lived during the atrocities of Gal- 
ba, the drunkenness of Vitellius, and the* 
robberies of Otho ; but having respired 
somewhat a purer air under Vespasian apd 
Titus, was obliged, in his manhood,to sus- 
tain the hypocritical tyranny of Domitian. . 

Perhaps he may be said to have lived at 
a time, when the condition of the human 
race was more unhappy than afany othefc? 
in the annals of the world. During fouEc* 
score years, excepting only the short and 
doubtful respite of Vespasian’s reign, Rome, 
says Mr. Gibbon, groaned beneath an un- 
remitting tyranny, which exterminated the 
ancient families of the republick, and wai 
fatal to almost every virtue and every talent^ 
that arose in that unhappy period. N . 

Tacitus was constrained to -bend the lofc 
tiness of his soul, and to relax the firmness 
of his principles, not to the debasement* of 
a courtier, but to the compliance x>f a sub- 
ject who dared ndt to complain. Incapable 
of deserving the friendship of Domitian, he 
could not-but deserve his- hatred. His disv 
gust he Was obliged to conceal, and in se- 
cret to lament the maSsacre of innocent ci- 
tizens, and the wovnd9 of his much-loved 
country. Prevented from giving vtht to 
his feelings, Tacitus, in the delightful re- 
treat which literature always affords to the 
virtuous, in their disappointments, poured 
forth, a -torrent of complaint and indigua- 
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tion, which alone could tend to console him. 
This is what renders him so interesting arid • 
so animated a writer. When he inveighs, 
he does not declaim. A man seriously and 
deeply affected cannot do so. He paints, 
in colours most vivid, and most true, all that 
slavery has to disgust, all that despotism 
and cruelty possess to terrify. 

The hopes and the successes of vice, the . 
depression ofinnocence f and the abasement 
of virtue, all that he had seen, and all that 
he had suffered— he describes in such a 
manner, that his readers are rendered spec- 
tators, and almost fellow-sufferers with 
himself. Tacitus has been sometimes call- 
ed a general calumniator. But did not he 
who has so feelingly traced the last mo- 
ments of Germanicus, and who has left so 
unqualified a panegyrick on Agricola, dis- 
cern virtue where it existed, and bestow 
upon it a splendid and a willing encomium ? 
Tacitus was an orator of peat eminence. 
He delivered a funeral oration on the death 
of Virginius, whom he succeeded in the 
consulsliip^ and, together with the younger 
Pliny, who was his bosom friend, he con- 
ducted the famous cause of the Africans 
against Marcus Priscus, accused, as pro- 
consul, of having received bribes in his of- 
fice. He was sentenced to pay three hun- 
dred thousand sesterces, as a penalty, and 
to be banished from Italy. 

Tacitus deservedly holds a very high rank 
amongst the historians of Greece and Rome. 
His summary view ofthose disastrous times, 
is an awful picture of civil commotion and 
the wild distraction of a frantick people. 
All legitimate government, and ofxourse all 
liberty, were at an end, when the praetori- 
an bands, the armies of Germany, and the 
legions of Syria, assumed the right of elect- 
ing emperours without the authority of the 
senate. 

Tacitus probably survived his friend Pli- 
ny, and died in the reign of Trajan. Al- 
thfcugh they differed in politicks, they were 
the ornaments of their age, men of distin- 
guished talents, encoUragers of literature, 
and patrons of virtue. Tacitus had read 
mankind as well as books. He had all the 
powers 'that constitute a fine genius; he 
had a thorough knowledge of all the modes 
of government then known in the world, 
was versed in all' civil affairs/ and intimate- 
ly acquainted with the policy of statesmen. 
What a picture does he give of Tiberius ! 
how are his art and treachery developed ! 
and how much does the narration evince the 
propriety of a maxim, not always admitted, 
that truth only should he spoken of the 
dead ! What painter can so well portray 
the destruction of the legions under Varus ? 
How is the light contrasted with the shade, 
\rhen he exhibits tjie portrait of Germani- 
cus ; his death in. Syria ; and the appear- 


ance of Agrippina at the~port of Brondu- 
sium, when he quits the ship, leading her 
children, and sustaining the urn of her de> 
ceased and murdered husband! • 

In the lively description of the historian, 
Messalina, dying, becomes almost an object 
of compassion. His annals have been call- 
ed an Historical Picture-Gallery ; and those 
who have denominated him a misanthrope, 
had they recollected that he had “ fallen on 
evil times,” ought rather to have distin- * 
guished him as the anatomist of the human 
heart ( . 

His life of Agricola is a perfect mpdel,of 
biography ; a mode of writing cultivate din 
the time of the old republick, but entirely- 
disused under the emperours. . This gene- 
ral, having carried- his victorious arms from 
the south of Britain to the Grampian Hitts, 
was recalled by Domitian through envy of 
his fame, and Uved for a few years, the re- 
nfcrinder of his life, in the calm delights of 
a peaceful retirement The historian has* 
written the life of his father-in-law, in lan- 
guage celebrated for its purity and ele- 
gance ; and this performance ha* alwaya 
been distinguished for the many excellent 
instructions and important truths, t which it’ 
contains. 

The style of the Annals, the work of his* 
old age, consists of stately periods and much 
pomp of expression ; that of the History is 
more subdued* and temperate, sparing of 
words and replete with sentiment Tacitu^ 
has been- reproached with falling into the 
errour, mentioned by Horace, of becoming^ 
obscure by attempting to be concise. # He 
admits many Graecisms into his language ; 
and in imitation • of the manner introduced 
by Seneca, is sometimes florid and poetical. 
His treatise bn the manners of the Geiv 
mans, is a composition justly admired for 
the fidelity and exactness with which it W 
executed; and here the objections to his 1 
diction do not seem to have a place. His ge- 
neral language has been censured as being 
rather laboured than lofty, and his figures 
rather bold than just It is, however, con- 
fessed, that his faults arise not from, a want 
of power, but of moderation ; not from * 
deficiency of genius, but of judgment ; that 
when he chooses to descend from his exal- 
tation, there is no authotir among the Ro- 
mans who writes with greater purity. 

If a certain obscurity or affectation be 
found to deform his style, and render it a 
dangerous model for the imitation of youth, 
exhibiting rather a misapplication than .a 
display of talents ; yet such is the dignity, 
and such the justness of his sentiments, 
such the profoundness of his understanding 
and apparent goodness of Ins' heart, as to 
render him at least the equal of any histo- 
rian of any country. 
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Mrs. C. Smith, in the following poem, has very 
charmingly combined the agreeable and the usefoL 
Whatever exhibits the triumph of industry, ingenuity, 
and perseverance, must be sure to captivate the atten- 
tion of all, but yawning readers. Such a poem as this, 
is bark ami steel to the mind. It is a powerful corro- 
borant of .the nerves of exertion and a stronger sti- 
mulus than all the opium of the Brunoniaaa. 

TO THE MULBERRY TRIE, 

on reading the oriental aphorism, u by patience and 
labour the mulberry leaf becomes sattin. 

Hither, in half-blown garlands drest, 
Advances' the reluctant Spring; 

And, shrinking; feels her tender breast 
Chill’d by Winter’s snowy wing. 

Nor wilt thou, alien as thou art, display 
Or leaf, or swelling bud, to meet the varying 
day. 

Yet, when the mother of the rose, 

‘ Bright June, leads on the glowing hours ; 
And from her hand luxuriant throws 
Her lovely group of Summer flowers ; 
Forth from thy brown and unclad branches 
shoot 

Serrated leaves and rudiments of fruit 

And scion the boughs umbrageous spread 
.‘A shelter from Autumnal rays. 

While gay beneath thy shadowy head, 

His gambols happy childhood plays ; 
Yager, -with crimson Angers to amass 
Thy juby fruit, that strews the turfy grass. 

But where, festoon’d with purple vines. 
More freely grows thy graceful form ; 

And skreen’d by towering Appenines, 

Thy foliage feeds the spinning worm r 
PatIence and Industry protect thy shade, 
And see, by future looms, their care repaid. 

They mark the threads, half viewless wind. 
That form the shining, light, cocoon, 

Now tinted as the orange rind. 

Or paler than the pearly moon ; 

Then at their summons, in the task engage, 
light, active youth, and tremulous old age. 

The task that bids thy tresses green 
A thousand Varied hues assume ; 

There, coloured like the sky serene, 

And mocking here the rose’s bloom ; 

And now in lueid volumes lightly roll’d. 
Where purple clouds are starr’d with mimick 
gold. 

But not because thy veined leaves, 

' Do to the grey- wing’d moth supply 
The nutriment .whence Patience weaves 
The monarch’s velvet canopy ; 

Through hi^high dome a splendid radiance 
throws, 

And binds the jewel’d circlet on his brows. 

And not* that thus transformed thy boughs 
Now as a eestus clasp the fair, 

Npw in her changeful vestment flows, , 
And fillets now her plaited ham. 

Ipraise thee, but that I behold in thee 
The TRIUMPH OP UNWEARIED INDUSTRY^ 


n 

’Tis, that laborious millions owe 
To thee the source of simple food,* 

In eastern climes ; or where the Po 
Reflects thee from his classick flood; 
While useless Indolence may blush to view 
What Patience, Industry and Art can 
do. 


variety. 

In the rough blast heaves the billow. 
In the light air waves the willow ; 
Every thing of moving kind 
Y ARIES with the veering wind : 
What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoy ous Constancy. 

Sombre tale, and satire witty. 
Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty. 
Measur'd sighs, and roundelay. 
Welcome all ! BUT DO NOT STAY : 
What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, uifjoyous Constancy. 


A man, says the inimitable Addison,^, 
would neither choose to be a hermit nor a 
buffoon. Human nature is not so miserable 
as that wfl should be always melancholy ; 
nor so happy as that we should be always 
I merry. In a word, a man should not live aa 
I if there was no God in the world, nor, at 
the same time, aa if there were no men 
iait. 

Goldsmith, who is not much below him 
as a genuine English Classick, expresses 
himself often with the same felicity : Eve- 
ry situation in life brings its own peculiar 
pleasures ; every morning wakes us to a re- 
petition of toil, but the evening repays it 
with vacant hilarity. 

. The same writer, speaking of the pre- 
tended poverty of Burchell, and the neglect 
of his parasites, displays his admirable anti- 
theses, but not with the affectation of Sene- 
ca : “ Their former raptures at his wit, are 
now converted into sarcasms at his folly. He 
is poor, and perhaps deserves poverty ; for 
he has neither the ambition to be indepen-, 
dent, nor the skill to be useful.” 


We are not to judge of the feelings of 
others by what we might feel if in their 
place. However dark die habitation of the 
mole to our eyes, yet the animal itself finds, 
the apartment sufficiently lightsome. 

A Walpole wit observes that the late-in- 
vented method of making iron-bound boots 
and shoes, is actually putting mankind upon; 
a footing with horses. 


A country curate being asked by the pa- 
rish ’squire what was meant by the phrase, 
t( de mortuis nil nisi bonum answered* 
there remains nothing of the dead but their 
bones ^ 
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SONNET, BY ANNA SEWARD. 

The future, and its gifts, alone we prize. 

Few joys the present brings, and those 
alloy’d; 

Th’ expected fulness leaves an aching void; 

But Hope stands by, and lifts her sunny 
eyes . 

That gild the days to come. — Shfe still relies 

The phantom Happiness not thus shall 
glide 

Always from life. Alas ! — yet ill betide 

Austere Experience, when she coldly 
tries 

In distant roses to discern the thorn !• 

Ah ! is it wise to anticipate our pain ? 

Arriv'd, it then is soon enough to mourn. 
Nor call the dear Consoler false and vain, 

When yet again, shining through April 
tears, 

Those fair enlight’ning eyes beam on ad- 
vancing years. 

' In an eloquent pamphlet, written in the 
decline of his life, Burke gallantly defends 
himself against the charge of political in- 
constancy. The argument is irresistible, and 
the language of ope sentence shall speak for 
itself. . 

He has been charged with passing from 
extreme to extreme ; but he has always kept 
himself in a medium. This charge is not 
wonderful. It is in the nature of things, tb at 
they, who are ip the centre of a circle, should 
appear directly opposed to those who view 
them from any part of the circumference. 
In that middle point, however, he will still 
remain, though he may hear people, who 
themselves run beyond Aurora and the Ganges , 
cry out, that he is at the extremity of the West. 

Gibbon thus describes a literary gladia- 
tor. 

He was a master of science, of language, 
and, above all, of dispute ; and his acute and 
flexible logick could support, with equal ad- 
dress, and, perhaps, with equal indifference, 
the adverse sides of every possible question. 

Cumberland, on his vovage to Spain in tbe Milford 
frigate,, was present at a naval combat with a French 
vessel, the commander of which made a most gallant 
resistance, but was at length killed, and his crew 
were obliged to acknowledge the superiority of Bri., 
tisb bravery aiul skill. Our authour wrote a song on 
the occasion; and though we believe it is the first 
effort of his muse in nautical pot ^ry, it has uncom- 
mon merit. The introduction we give in the avj- 
thour’s own words. 

In the course of tins' day I wrote a spng, 
for my amusement, descriptive of this action, 
and adapted it to the tune of 

Whilst here at Deal we're lying -boys; 

WPh the noble Commodore. 

Our crew were very musically inclined, 
and we had some passably good singers 
among them, which suggested to- me the 
idea of writing this sea-song; we frequent- 
ly sung it in Lisbon, in lusty chorus, but 
their delicacy would not allow them to let it 


be once heard, till their prisoners were re- 
moved: and this was the answer made to 
me by a common seaman, when I asked 
why they would not sing it during the voyage ; 
an objection which had escaped me, but 
which I felt the full force of when stated to 
me by him- 

The song was as follows, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written must 
be my apology for inserting it 

’Twas up the wind, three leagues, or more, 
We spied a lofty sail; 

Set your top-gallant sails, my boys. 

And closely hug the gale. 

Nine knots the nimble Milford ran. 

Thus, thus the master cried, 

Hull up we brought the chase in view # 
And soon were side by side. 

Douse your Dutch ensign, up Saint George 1 
To quarters no^r all hands. 

With lighted match beside his gun 
Each British hero stands. 

Give fire, our gallant captain cries* 

’Tis done, the cannons roar ; 

Stand clear, Mounseers, digest these pills. 
And soon we *11 give you more. 

Our chain-shot whistles in the wind. 

Our grape descends like hail. 

Hurrah my souls, three cheering shouts, 
French hearts begin to quail. 

Rak’d fore and aft, her shattered hull 
Lets in the briny flood; . • 

Her decks are camaged with the slain* 

Her scuppers stream with blood. 

Her French Jack shivers in the wind; 

Its lilies all look pale; 

Down it must come, it must come down. 
For Britpns will prevail.* 

And see, *tis done : she strikes, she yields : 

Down haughty flag of France : 

•Now board her boys, and on her staff 
The English cross advance. 

There, there triumphantly it flies, 

It conquers and it saves ; 

So gaily toss the cann about. 

For Britons rule the waves. 

man of liberal curiosity turns all nature 
into a magnificent theatre, replete with, ob- 
jects of wonder and surprise ; and filled up 
chiefly for his happiness and entertairarient : 
he industriously examines all things, from 
the minutest insect to the most finished ani- 
mal ; and, when his limited organs can no 
longer mike the disquisition, he sends out 
his imagination upon new inquiries 

There is no animal whose frame is more 
sensibly affected by the air than man. It is 
true he can endure a greater variety of cli- 
mates than the lower orders generally are 
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able to do ; but it is rather by the means 
which he has discovered of obviating their 
effects, than by the apparent strength of his 
constitution. Most other animals can bear 
cold or hunger better, endure greater fa- 
tigues in proportion, and are satisfied with 
shorter repose. The variations of the cli- 
mate, therefore, would probably affect them 
less. 

The following paragraph is extracted from 
A British Critique on a new opera, called 
“ The Travellers” It may afford a hint to 
American actors and actresses. 

“ That species of turgid style and affect- 
ed sentiment, which modern play- writers 
have unhappily mistaken for fine writing, 
abounds in every' part of the dialogue, and 
the most fulsome and disgusting compli- 
ments to the British nation, are put into the 
mouths of almost all the characters, Chi- 
nese, Turkish, Italian, Irish, and English, 
as they successively appear. This indirect 
way of flattering ourselves, has something 
in it so offensive to good taste, and so incon- 
sistent with national dignity, that it ought to 
be strongly and publicity discountenanced.” 

The following acute and ingenious re- 
marks, were* made many years ago by Soame 
]enyns, at the expense of his # countrymen. 
His satace,, at once just and elegant, applies 
with more force to this country than to 
England. 

“ There is in every country a certain char- 
acteristick of taste* which, -during the same 
period of time, affects all arts, sciences and 
professions in a similar manner, though per- 
haps.not easy to be. expressed : that which 
prevails with us at present is, an affectation 
of something superiour to nature and truth ; 
of all that excites our admimtion rather 
than of what satisfies our judgment. The 
very same extravagances runs through all' 
our literature, manners, and diversions, to 
the utter neglect of all true beauty, simpli- 1 
city, and usefulness : thus our literature is 
disgraced with bombast and barbarism ; our 
politicks soar into visionary speculation, arid 
our religion dwindles into grimace, whining* 
Vint, and hypocrisy.” 


GLEE, BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESq. 

Hot inserted in his works, on a golden cop with em- 
bossed figures, dedicated to the god of mirth' by 
the Harotcmick Club. 

Mirth, be thy mingled pleasure mine— 
The joys of musick, love, and wine ! 
While high thy votive cup I hold,* 

And trace the forms that breathe in gold. 

Beneath this vine, lo ! Bacchus laid. 

And Vepus twines the ivy braid^ 

While each light Grace with zone unbound 
Weaves the dance the bower around. 


Here, with gay song and sportive lyre. 

Wing’d Cupid leads the Malian choir- 


is 

Where the crush’d grape from every vein 
Dyes their feet with purple stain. • 

chorus. 

, I hear the god’s ecst&tick notes. 

Each sense in sweet delirium floats ; 
Pledge the cup, the chorus join, 

And echo — musick, love, and wine. 

Soame Jenyns thus poignantly describes 
the utter inability of the common herd to 
think for themselve^, much less to form a 
constitution for others. 

If one who has constantly paid his court 
to reason from his childhood, has had a libe- 
ral education and continual leisure, and ex- 
amined every thing with coolness, care, and 
impartiality, yet misses of his aim, and be- 
wilders himself in mazes, or is entangled in 
absurdities, how can it be expected,, that the 
common herd of mankind, without prepara- 
tion, without thirst of knowledge, without 
command of their time, immersed in busi- 
ness, pleasures, or passions, and driven for- 
cibly along by the torrent of example, should 
ever strike out a complete rule of conduct, 
or system of opinion, without some better 
guidance, than that of their own sagacity. 


It is whispered, we blow not with what foundation, 
that Mrs. Radcliffe, the authour of some of the best 
romances which have appeared either in England or on 
the continent, has been for some time deprived of her 
reason and confined in a private mad-house. This me- 
lancholy event is ascribed by some to the brutality of 
a jealous husband, and by others, to too much intense- 
ness of mental occupation. We hope that the whole 
story is destitute of foundation, and that the inge- 
nious lady, who is the subject of this report, is se- 
questered from the world by her own choice, and 
that if her fine imagination be heated, it is not in the 
furnace o£ affliction. Taking, however, the rumour 
to be true, some scholar of sensibility, has thus bewail- 
ed the WRECK OF REASON. 

Would your imagination stray; 

To scenes of horrour make its way; 
Would it from sorrow take its flight; 
From scenes of pleasure, to affright ; 

- Would it, reluctant, slowly creep. 

And o’er the wreck of reason weep ; 

— Hither come, ye blithe and gay 
Conje, and throw your mirth away. 
Weeping beauty, hither hie, 

And o’er the ruin breathe a sigh ,* 

Come and see, ye giddy vain, ‘ 

A sadder sight than “ crazy Jane.” < - 

The tender heart, the lib’ral mind. 

The soul by sentiment refin’d. 

The modest mein, the gracefiil air. 

Are gone, and all is ruin there : 

The matchless whole, divinely grac’d, 

Is chang’d into chaotick waste ; 

The timid mind, with terrour fated, 
Starts at,the phantoms it created. 

—See the maniack’s ghastly stare ! 

See her lodse dishevelled hair ! 

See . her widely rolling eyes. 

Distorted form, and piercing cries ! 

; See she trembles, writhes and groans, 

* And fills the air with piteous moans ! 
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— *0 Radcliffe ! tliis at last thy fate, 

Tq sink to such a dreadful state ! — 

See she shudders, staMs, and raves 
Of grinning 1 ghosts and gaping graves. 

Of antique arms, and haunted halls, 

Of tott’ring turrets, mould’ring walls. t 
The fulgent cross, the monkish 'cowl, 

The raven’s flap, the boding owl, 

The warning knell, the mystick roll. 

With horrour strike her frenzied souL * 
The murky vault’s terriftck gloom. 

The echoes from the dismal tomb, 

The quiv’ring pail, the crimson’d knife. 

All gory with the Wood of life. 

The secret cell, the glimmering light. 

The putrid corse, the flitting sprite, 

The pendant chain, the magick chest. 

With terrour fill her frantick breast. 

No more she ’ll pen the fairy dream, 

The awful, yet the pleasing theme : 

No more portray, with matchless art. 

To frighten, yet delight the heart ; 

Genius in her has left the throne. 

And madness now usurps alone. 

Let frozen souls precise and nice. 

Gall her the native child of vice. ,* 

Let torpid spirits, dry and sUle, 

Affect to startle and bewail ; 

A patent reason all may bring. 

They in her moral find a sting — 

E’en savage minds to feeling dead. 

And icy hearts by virtue led , 

When pitying death relieves her woe. 

And lays the hapless victim low. 

Might come, and on the maniack’s bier. 
Shed pensive pity’s softest tear. 

There is a legal presumption against men 
qttando se ntmis ' purgitant ; and if a charge of 
ambition is not refuted by an affected humi- 
lity, certainly the character of fraud and per- 
fidy if still less to be washed away by indi- 
cations of meanness. Fraud and prevarication 
are servile vices. They sometimes grow out 
of the necessities, always out qf the habits, of 
slavish and degenerate spirits: and, on the 
theatre of the world, it is not hy assum- 
ing the mask of a Davus or a Geta, that an 
actor will obtain credit for manly simplicity 
and a liberal openness of proceeding. It is 
an erect countenance ; it is a firm adherence 
to principle ; it' is a power of resisting false 
shame and frivolous fear, that assert our 
good faith and honour, and assure to us the 
confidence of mankind. 

In the following concise character of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, Hume is not sparing of the 
figure antithesis, but, it must be confessed, 
he employs it much* in the taste of the clas- 
sick historians : 

Insatiable in his acquisitions, but still 
more magnificent in his expense : of exten- 
sive capacity, but still more unbounded en- 
terprise : ambitious of power, but still more 
desirous of glory: insinuating, engaging* 


persuasive; and, by turns, 16%, elevated, 
and commanding : haughty to his equals^ 
but affable to his dependants ; oppressive tq 
the people, but liberal to his friends ; more 
generous than grateful ; less moved by in-, 
juries than contempt; he was framed to 
take the ascendant in every intercourse with 
others, but exerted this superiority of nature 
with such ostentation as exposed him to 
envy, and made every one willing to recal 
the original inferiority, or rather meanness, 
of his fortune. 

SONNET, BY ANNA SEWARD. 

When life’s realities the soul perceives 
Vain, dull, perchance corrosive, if she 
glows 

With rising energy, and open throws 
The golden gates of Genius, she achieves 
His fairy clime delighted, and receives 
In thbse gay paths, deck’d with the thorn- 
less rose, 

Blest compensation. — Lo ! with alter’d? 
brows 

Low’rs the false world, and the fine spirit 
grieves: . . 

No more youngHope tints with her light 
and bloom 

The darkening scene^r-Then. to ourselves 
we^say, . ,» * 

Come, bright Imagination, come! relume 
Thy orient lamp ; with recompensing ray : . 
Shine on the mind, and pierce its gather- 
ing gloom v 

With all the fires of intellectual day] - 

The genius displayed in the ensuing burlesque poem 
challenges for it a place in the Port Folio. We borrow 
this poetical joke from The Monthly Anthology, a 
work in no respect inferiour to the best of the British 
Magazines. 

7b the Editors ♦ 

Gentlemen, 

Several susceptible youths of your city have late- 
ly been employed in making woeful ballads to their 
mistress’s eye-brow. It entered into my noddle to at- 
tempt something after their manner upon the interest- 
ing object of my tender est attachments— DOLLT. 

EPISTLE TO DOLLY. 

From the dark gulf of comfortless despair 
Oh suffer me, thou empress of my soul. 

With tremblinghand and gizzard* titillating* 
And heart that beats in unison with yours. 
Like some twin cherry, by sweet zephyr 
mov’d. 

Jostling in. concert with its ruby ljrother. 

To wnte to you, your sex’s nonpareil. 

Those gooseberry eyes with emeraldlight- 
nings big. 

Beaming sublime like barn-door in the mom. 
Have burnt thy Neddy’s heart just like, for- 
sooth* 

A crisp pork-chop upon a gridiron. 

Oh, oh those pouting cherry lips of thine. 
Where little cherubim and seraphim - 1 


• Lately discovered. 
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Dane* sportive to thy throat’s wild melody; 
Oh Dolly Dumpling, Dolly Dumpling oh ! 
Deign, deign to squint one ray of love divine 
Into my tender bosom, Greenlandiz’d 
With cold disdain and Lapland iciness. 
Paint to yourself my restless form laid prone 
In sheets of linen or of cotton made, _ 
There thinking on thy angel mein I toss in 
pain. 

Turning now on thi? and then on t’other side. 
My throbbing heart the while with forceful 
beat 

Striving to break my ribs and ’scape to thee. 
So have I often seen some hapless goose. 

In farmer’s yard by cruel coop pent in, 
Reekless of life beat hard against the slits, 
And strive in vain to gain the gabbling flock. 

How pleasant sitting at my cottage door 
To view. at eve the sun’s declining ray. 

Soft sliding through the mountain’s blushy 
brow ; 

To hear the vacant laugh of honest steed, 
The bee-hive’s buzz, and courting pidgeon’s 
coo. 

When toil is o’er, and stretch’d upon the 
turf. 

How sweet to view our little playful lambs 
Bound like grasshoppers in a field oft hay ; 
And when our pretty little brindle cow, 
Before the wicker gate with meekest look, 
ShaHa&ourpliant hands her teats to squeeze. 
How will you. Neddy and his Dolly dear. 
With each a milking-pail and each a stool, 
Express th e stre ams o f sweetnectareousde w, 
That gods shall wish to be like I and you. 

Neddy Nitre. 

MERRIMENT. 

A very beautiful woman having the minia- 
ture picture of her ugly husband suspended 
on her breast, asked Mr. Moore, the elegant 
translator of Anacreon, whom he thought it 
like. I think,” said he, « it is like the 
Soracerts Head on Snow hill” 

“I wish,” said Rigby to Charles Fox, 
“that you would stand out of my light, or 
that you had a window in that great belly of 
yours”— What,” said Charles, “that you 
might lay an additional fax upon it, I sup- 
pose.” .... 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We wish for a privdte 'opportunity to ex- 
press our OpitiiOn of the genius and wk of 
" ^limenolp,” and to thank him for 
those original papers, with which,/ at differ- 
ent times, he has , adorned this miscellany. 
The Editor earnestly hopes tli^t Climenole 
has not made a vow to have no ‘more corres- 
pondence with The Port Folio* 
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One of our literary Friends, and not the 
least favoured of the group, has remonstrat- 
ed .with the editor for publishing- vo many 


extracts from British books, and the indig- 
nation of our correspondent is kindled into 
a perfect blaze when he adverts to the cir- 
cumstance of our copying many of the let- 
ters of Cowper. In defence, the editor 
must urge, that, at the time, he could exhi- 
bit nothing more new, interesting, and ele- 
The epistles of Cowper challenge a 
decided superiority over eveiy other effort 
in that walk m the English language. Let 
us baton to the Edinburgh criticks, and then 
ttie editor may be forgiven for obtaining and 

litSfture 0an fr ° m the Hch bank of 

“Of these letters we may safely assert, 
that we have rarely met with any simibJ 
collection of superiour interest or beauty 
Though the incidents to which they relate 
be of no publick magnitude or moment, and 
the remarks which they contain be not uni- 
formly profound or original, yet there is 
something in the sweetness and facility of 
his diction, and more perhaps in the glimpses 
of a pure and benevolent mind 
that diffuses a charm over the whole collec- 
tion, and communicates an interest that cam 
not always be commanded by performances 
ot greater dignity and pretension. This in- 
terest was promoted and assi^d,no doubt, 
m a considerable degree, by that Curiosity, 
which always seeks to penetrate into tL 
privacy of celebrated men, and which had 
been almost intirely frustrated^ in the in- 
stance of Cowper, tin the appearance of 
these letters. Though his writing* had 
long been extremely popular, the authour 
was scarcely known to the publick; and 
having. . lived in a state of intire seclusion 
trom the world, there were no anecdotes of 
ms conversation, his habits, or opinions, in 
circulation among his admirers. The pub- 
lication of his correspondence has in a areal 
measure supplied this deficiency ” “ 

We hope that the “ Gleaner” will conti- 
nue his labours.* .He displays various and 
extensive reading, and gazes very steadfastly 
through tho spectacles of criticism at the 
fairest objects in literature. 

“A White Friar,” we fancy, looks at his 
bumper oftener than at his rosary. He is 
doubtless one of a convivial brotherhood, and 
makes more vows to Saint Bacchus than to 
Saint Francis. We have heard of friars ,f 
orders grey, who « themselves by denial oft 
mortify, with a dainty bit of a warden pie” 

Thrir beads and cross they bold diViue, - 

They pray with fervent zeal 
acc k° 8 ' S°d wine. 

Who does each joy reveal. 

There absolution you 'll receive. 

Ye blue -eyed nuns, so fair. 

And benedictions they will give 
■To banish every care. 

“ A pleasant Journey” is one of the inost 
irksome rambles we ever took over the bar- 
ren moor of stale description. ; 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Port Folio. 

The following lines were sent by a private hand, a 
short time since, but I know not whether you have 
received them. 

Softly through the checking trees, 

Cynthia pours her mellow light ; 

While the gently whispering breeze 
Wooes the genius of the night. 

Spring-born May has spread her flow’rs, 
Flora laughs in ev’ry grove ; 

Lightly dance the sportive hours, 

And Nature’s pulse beats high to |pve. 

List ! the ev’ning warbler’s throat, 

Yonder by the tinkling rill ; 

Sweet she trills her vesper note, 

Apd Echo answers, “ whip-poor-will !” 

Come, my fair, enjoy the scene, 

Down the green walk let us stray ; • 
Duller souls may doze within. 

Come, Lavinia, come away ! 

How sweet, at such an hour as this, 

The zest of social bliss to prove. 

To snatch, unbljim’d, the melting kiss. 
Warm from the conscious lip of love ! 

W. 

V f 

For the Port Folio. 

A sudden flaw of wind had alarmed Miss ■ , when 

on a sailing party : the following compliment, it is 
hoped, compensated her for the fright. 

iEolus saw our sport begun. 

And, starting in a twinkling^ 

Cry’d, “ ’t would be most delicious fun 
To give these sparks a sprinkling” 

• Just then the old mischievous wight. 
Espied our lovely charge : 

“ Lord ! hush:!” he bawl’d in desp'rate 
fright, 

„ « There ’s Venus in the barge !” 
EPIGRAMS. 

So fair I thought your face and mind 
I wonder’d much that half mankind 
Were not of wits bereav’d; 

I ’ve had you now three weeks to try 
And wonder how the devil I 

Could be so much deceiv’d. 

SOUND LOGICK. 

Said buxom Joan to husband Dick, 

If man and wife one creature be, 

. To cuckold you ’s a loving trick 

Since you the pleasure share with me. 

You *re right, said Diclt, and twig of tree 
. About her sides with vigour flew, . 
Since you the pleasure share with me 
I ’ll kindly share the pain with you. 


FOILED IN ESSENTIALS. 

Unhappy me ! said Nepo’s wife ; 

Riches and virtue how to gain 
Has been my study all my life. 

Yet neither could 1 ere obtain. 

EPITAPHS. 

Here lies Randolph Peter, of Oriel, the Eater; 

Who ’er you are, tread softly, I intreat you. 
For. if he chance to wake, be sure, he ’ll eat 
‘ you. 

On Tom Lock, a Fisherman at East Bourne, Sussex, 
who was a good cook, but addicted to drinking 
moonshine. 

Ye men of East Bourne, and the neighbour- 
ing shore, 

Bewail your loss ! Tom Lock— he is no more. 
Where will you find a man of equal parts. 
Vers’d in the boatman’s and the kitchen arts ! 
Equally skilful, if at land or sea. 

And to behold a perfect prodigy, - 
His neck distended to uncommon size. 

His croaking voice, and then his swollen 
eyes, 

Were such true emblems of the life he led. 
You ’ll not much wonder that he now lies 
dead. 

’Twas moonshine brought him to this fatal 
end, 

Not one dark night did e’er poor Tom be- 
friend ! 

In vain for him did Sol his light display, *■ 
’Twas always moonshine either night or day. 

In the church at Kendal, Westmoreland, written by 
Dr. Watson, bishop of LandaiT. 

In memory of 

SIR JOHN WILSON, KNT. 

One of his Majesty’s Justices of the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

Bom at the Howe, Appleth waite, 6 Aug. 1741- 
Died at Kendal, 18th of October, 1793. 
He did not owe his Promotion 
To the weight of 

Great Connexions which he never courted; 
Nor to the Influence of 
Political Parties, which he never joined ; 
But to his Professional Merit, 

And the unsolicited Patronage of the 
Lord Chancellor .Thurlow, 

' Who, in recommending to his Majesty 
So profound a Lawyer, 

And so good a Man, 

Realized the hopes and expectations of 
The whole Bar, 

Gratified the general wishes of the Country, 
And did honour to 
His own Discernment and Integrity. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For The Port Folio . 

MISCELLANY. 

ELOQUENCE OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM. 
Mp. Oldschool, 

Of the biography of St. Chrysos- 
tom, the celebratedoratorof the Greek 
church, Gibbon has given us a sketch, 
interesting for the vicissitudes- of his 
life and the extraordinary splendour 
of his character. With his works he 
professes no acquaintance, being a- 
larmed at the sight of thirteen folio 
volumes, filled with homilies, and sa- 
tisfied to form his opinion of their ex- 
cellence from those criticks, who have 
been most moderate in their commen- 
dations. u They (he says) unani- 
ihouSly attribute to the Christian ora- 
tor the free command of an elegant 
and copious language, the judgment 
to conceal the advantages which he 
derived from the knowledge of rheto- 
rick and philosophy ; an inexhaustible 
fund of metaphors and similitudes, of 
ideas and images, to vary and illus- 
trate the most familiar topicks ; the 
happy art of engaging the passions in 
the service of virtue, and of exposing 
the folly as well as the turpitude of 
vice, almost with the truth of a dra- 
matick representation.” 

As a proof that this criticism is 
both moderate? and just, we need only 
refer to the wonderful effects of an 
oratory which exalted an obscure and 
Unambitious individual to a height of 


power in the metropolis of the East- 
ern Empire equal, if not superiour, 
to that of the Emperour himself. 

Having lately met with one of those 
volumes, and thinking that I perceive 
a mine of eloquence which justifies 
the appellation of “ Chrysostom*” (or 
“the golden mouth”) given him by 
his contemporaries, and which might 
contribute, if successfully explored, 
to the literary wealth of the present 
age, I have ventured to offer you the 
following translation of a passage in 
his homily on patience ; 

— Remember then, my brethren i 
in the pressure of poverty, in the pain » 
and languor of disease, in all your af-^ 
flictions, remember the sufferings of 
Job, and blush for your complaints. : 
But let me display to you all the ter* 
rours of a war m which all nature was 
combined against him. Ten children . 
were tom from him ! all in one dread- 
ful moment ; all in the flower of life ; 
all in the bloom of virtue ! and by no 
ordinary means r but' by a death the- 
most cruel, the least expected. I»u 
there any whom such a flood of ruin 
would not overwhelm ? Any heart of 
adamant which could resist it ? There 
is none ; not one. For if any dne of* 
these calamities would have been of 
itself intolerable, think what must 
have been his agony, against whom 
such a host of miseries was assem- 
bled 1 
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tl'emember then, my brethren ! when 
you have lost the cherished objects of 
your souls, a son, a daughter, remem- 
ber that your refuge from despair is 
the example of Job. Look there for 
consolation. Remember his words in 
the midst of his anguish, they sanc- 
tify his memory with a splendour to 
which the lustre of a* thousand : dia- 
dems is pale. Behold * the extent of 
his desolation.' Behold this shipwreck 
of every remaining comfort, this last 
and bloody scene- of a tragedy of hor- 
rours ! You may-have wept over the. 
grave of one child, perhaps of another, 
or of another; but he, of all ; he, in 
one moment the delighted father of 
a numerous offspring, is, in the next 
childless: Nor did they expire gra- 
dually and gently. in their beds, nor did 
he sit by them, nor did he feel the last 
faipt pressure of their hands, nor did 
he hear the dying whispers of affec- 
tion,. Even these sad soothings were 
denied him. Nor was any aggravation 
wanting which can add to the bitter- 
ness of grief. They died not only sud- 
denly, but in their youth ; not only in 
youth, but in innocence ; unconscious 
of evil, unsuspicious of misfortune. In 
the sons and daughters of Job he had 
watched every bud of virtue as it open- 
ed, they shone in all the varieties of 
humaii excellence, they were worthy 
of all hislove, and they were all belov- 
ed-. If any one of these . circumstan- 
ces^wmild have swelled the torrent of 
adversity, what must have been its fu- 
ry. . when they were all. seen united, 
when they all rushed together against 
him? The enemy of the world had 
put forth all his strength, had attacked 
him with all the malignity of his na- 
ture, he had bereaved him of all his 
enjoyments,- he had.left him no hope 
but for death. 

When we think how these things 
were borne, my .brethren, we are lost 
in . amazement! we behold a miracle 
of the Almighty ! , The storm had 

howled among his branches, had .strip** 
ped him at once of all his fruit ; it had 
passed over him and he stood a leaf- 
less trunk— but he stood. The angry 
waveaof affliction had rolled upon him^ 
but his bark still floated in a sea of sor- 


r6w— All the foundations of his faith 
were undermined, but the tower .was 
unshaken. 

In the intervals of pain, when dis* 
ease had suspended her tortures that 
the severer tortures of reflection might 
be inflicted, what must have been his 
feelings— His thoughts flew back to 
the children he had lost— -sad recollec- 
tion to a father ! • He remembered al« 
so their filial tenderness, their obedi- 
ence, their endearing qualities which 
had increased the natural affection of 
a parent, and now aggravated his mis- 
fortune. Had they been vicious, the 
un worthiness of their lives would haw- 
t been some consolation for their deaths : 
but the memory of their virtues show- 
ed him the inestimable value of bless- 
ings snatched from him forever. He 
remembered also that,alas J . he had lost 
all— that not one was spared, that he 
had no earthly object of his love re~ 
mainiag. Had only one survived, how 
would he have cherished it? how sweet 
would have been such a comforter in 
his misery? - But where now was a 
wretched father, deprived of all his* 
children, to look for comfort ? He re- 
membered also the suddenness of their 
fate. The force of grief, as of joy, is 
strengthened by being unexpected/ 
How often when death has seized upoir 
his victim, after a few days illness, do 
we hear complaints of the cruelty of 
death ? Yet he had beheld the destruc- 
tion of his children, not in a few days, 
nor in a few hours, nor in one, but in a 
moment. In a moment the scehe of 
their social festivity was made a den of 
slaughter— their habitation, theirtomb ! 
At this funeral pile, my brethren ! be- . 
hold a father! He searches among the 
ruins — he grasps a broken pillar of the . 
building— it is wet with the blood of, 
his children. With one trembling 
hand he removes a stone— *the other 
shrinks from the mangled limb of a 
child. Their mutilated bodies aVe 
before him, the illusions of hope are', 
vanished. - There is neither life, nor 
form, nor feature remaining. In vain 
does he attempt to recognise their 
well-known lineaments, in vain to dis- 
tinguish one from another. They are 

all alike, lacerated with innume- 

» * 

■ * 
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Tflble ^ounds; all crashed into a loath- 
some mass of deformity. 

- You are agitated, my brethren! I 
behold your tears. If you cannot 
hear, those things* how would you 
have borne them ? If your hearts can 
be thus melted by a cold recital of an- 
other's calamity, think what? must 
have been the agony of the man who 
beheld it— K>f die father who endured 
it? Amidst the wailings of distress, 
do you hear the voice of upbraiding ? 
Does he say wherefore is this evil 
eometipomme? Is this the reward of 
my benevolence ? Have I opened my 
doors to the stranger ? Have I distri- 
buted ray wealth' to the poor? Have I- 
been. a father to the fatherless? And 
k it therefore that I am naked and des- 
titute ? Have I instructed my children 
ip wisdom ? Have I led them in the 
paths of righteousness ? Have I taught 
them to worship God? And is it there- 
fore thathe has destroyed them !”— «No 
such*mvurmurs escape him. He kisses 
the band that chastises him. He 
bends with resignation to the will of 
Heaven— ^ The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord!" Wonder not, my 
brethren, that he tore his hair— that 
he scattered the fragments of his gar- 
ments to the winds-i-that he fell upon 
the earth— that he rolled in the dust. 
He was a father. Had he been un- 
moved, his fortitude would have been 
without merit— a cold and brutish phi- 
losophy would have disgraced the 
character of Job. 

For The Pori Folio . 

Mr. Oloschoojl, 

The following tale was published, some 
months since, in the N. E. Republican. It is 
presumed that the circulation of that paper 
was not then so extensive as to- have render- 
ed the story, uninteresting - to the present 
readers of The Port Folio : it is, therefore, 
with some trivial alterations, offered for a 
place in your miscellany. A few of, your 
friends will be pleased with its insertion, and 
none, perhaps, disobliged * J. 

' EMILY HAMMOND, 

t AM A«B*ICAN UOVEf.. 

To convey useful instruction with- 
outgiving offence, is a. task attended 
with peculiar difficulty. When our 
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faults are set before us, even 'though 
friendship itself assume the task of 
correction, the inherent pride of our 
hearts) foek wounded %t the; fancied 
reproof and too often totally weakens 
every effort for reformation. 

Well-drawn sketches of real Ufe, 
however, furnish a mean of instruction 
which nothing but confirmed baseness 
of character can render ineffectual. 
When we see a coarse of vicious con- 
duct succeeded by disgrace, misfor- 
tune, and repentance 5 and remark the 
honour, the happiness, and peace of 
mind which, even in this life, active 
Virtue confers on her votaries; we 
receive instruction without suspecting 
it. Imagination and Passion are in- 
terested, and leave an impression on 
the understanding, which formal ad- 
vice and abstract reasoning could 'ne- 
ver have produced. 

If the following “ unvarnished little 
tale" shall speak Virtue's call to one 
erring heart, or -beguile a single hour- 
from the dulness oi enituiyov the pur- 
suit of trifles ; the rel&ter will think his - 
trouble amply repaid. To correct- 
the passions, to soften and amend the 
heart, has been his object: applause 
is not expected, and apology will not* 
be attempted. 

In the early part of my life, I con- 
tracted an intimacy with a Mr. Drey, • 
a young gentleman from the eastern* 
part of Massachussetts. Youthful at- 
tachments are frequently less perma- ^ 
nent than their early warmth would- 
lead 11s to expect: * new connexions 
are formed, and new interests arise, as 
our .years increase ; and leave to friend- , 
ship little beyond an empty name. To 
Mr. Drey and myself, however, these ‘ 
remarks by no means apply. Al- 
though engaged in the most active of 
all employments, while my life pre- 
sented -little more than a scene of • 
peaceable idleness, he welcomed my 
frequent visits to his family* with all 
the ardour of youthful friendship. 
When I felt the warm grasp .of his 
hand, I forgot that I was growing grey* 
while •“ the joys of other times" rose 
to my memory in colours almost too 
vivid to permit the reflection that they 
were never to return! 
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M^. Drey married when young; His 
lady wa9 an accomplished woman, and 
lii net disposition amiable in a high 
degree* Unlike too many of our 
fashionable wives, she found her chief 
happiness in increasing that of her 
husband : to lighten the pressure of 
his cates, and multiply the soutces of 
h!s enjoyment, seemed less her duty 
than her delight: and in that affection- 
ate interchange of kind Offices arising 
from a reciprocal desire to please, my 
friends enjoyed a degree of domestick 
felicity which I shall look in vain to 
fee excelled. ' 

They had tWb children, one of whom 
died in early infancy ; and on the other, 
a promising boy, was lavished all the 
fond attention which should have been 
divided among a more numerous fa- 
mily. He received an early education ; 
and, at the age of seventeen, was plac- 
ed in a course of professional study, 
under the care of a relation at Phila- 
delphia. 

Such was the family of Mr. Drey 
three years since : my Friend now rests 
ifc his kindred earth ; his amiable wife 
tenants the clay by his side; while 
the4i» son, their only and darling child, 
^the* child of many prayers,” in 
Whom centered all the fond hopes and 
expectations which the parental bosom 
alone can feel* this soil, if yet alive, 
is a Wanderer in foreign climes, 
friendless and destitute, and tortured 
with the “ gnawings of that worm 
which never dies.” 

My readers Will pardon this short 
characteristick sketch ; it is a tribute 
due to the memory of my friends. 

( In the autumn of 1802, I received 
intelligence that Mr. Drey was dan- 
gerously ill. Wishing to see him, 
With as little delay as possible, I took 
a • seat" in the mail-stage, as offering 
the most Certain and expeditious man- 
ner of travelling. The first day I rode 
quite alone: the carriage reached 
New -Haven about midnight; and af- 
ter a few hours' repose, I was sum- 
moned to Continue my journey toward 
Boston. As I entered the coach, I 
observed, by the light of the waiter’s 
lantern, a young lady who had enter- 
ed before me, an& placed herself on 


/ 

the back-seat. She was of a delicate 
form, and apparently in ill heakh : but 
the circumstance which most power- 
fully excited my feelings was, that she 
carried a very young infant, who ap-* 
peared, like its unfriended protectress, 
to be ill prepared for the fatigues of 
such a journey. The coachman’s 
customary inquiry, “ all in ?” was an- 
swered by a hoarse “ yes” from the 
door, and I found myself on the road, 
with no other travelling companion* 
than a woman, who seemed, at best, 
friendless, unprotected, and unknown/ 

The morning was cold and rainy. 
Drowsy through fatigue and want of 
rest, I drew my cloak around me, and 
fell into a kind of half slumber, from 
which, however, I was soon roused by* 
a complaining cry from the infant' 
which my fellow traveller carried j 
u Hush, poor little outcast 1 hush, my 
poor babe,” cried she, in a voice of 
mournful tenderness, “ The world 
has no pity for you ! Oh, it is a cruel 
world!” She pressed her suffering' 
little one to her bosom, and sobbed itt 
anguish. Here was an appeal, to my 
feelings too powerful to be resisted: 
in the impulse of the moment, I seat- 
ed myself close by her side— “ Young 
woman ! you seem to be distressed— - 
trust an old man : I can have no inter- 
est in deceiving you!” — ■“ I am dis- 
tressed !” she replied in a voice scarce** 
ly audible ; “ but I did not mean to 
complain.” 

“ Have you travelled far?” 

“ From Philadelphia, sir.” • 

“ Painful ! And you go farther still.” 

“ To Boston—” 

“ Who are your friends in Boston?” * 
I inquired hastily. She burst into a . 
passion of tears, and I felt I had asked 
too much. “ I have no friends-.no • 
home !” she replied— •“ I expect no 

S hut from heaven, and I have for- 
;d even that. For myself, I could 
suffer in silence— I deserve to suffer ; 
but my babe— oh, sir! my friend- 
less little one has a better claim to 
compassion i” 

“You have both a claim— ^and be 
mine -the task to guard you ! We are 
all the children of transgression, and 
if you have erred more than others, 
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your sufferings jhusthave been in full 
proportion. You are distressed— I 
claim your reliance on my protection.” 

There are times when prudence and 
compassion appear at variance, and 
when pity would seem to deserve the 
name of weakness. The unfeeling 
sensualist may sneer at my credulity ; 
and that cdld, timid selfishness which 
shelters itself under the sacred garb 
of prudence may “ point its iron 
frown” at actions which it .cannot imi- 
tate— little do I care. Be it mine to 
pity the faults and sooth the sorrows 
of a repentant fellow mortal ; and if 
that Being whose highest attribute is 
mercy, should throw errour in my 
way, may I ever be the victim of my 
heart, rather than the dupe of my 
head! 

When we reached Boston, I procur? 
ed attendance for my protege at one of 
the inns, and went immediately to the 
house of a widow lady, with whom I 
had been intimately acquainted dur- 
ing* a former' residence in that town. 
Mrs. Barlow was a quake r, and pos- 
sessed, in reality, that purity and sim- 
plicity of morals so generally appa- 
rent in people of her persuasion. To 
this woman I immediately related my 
adventure, and concluded with asking 
her assistance and protection for the 
unhappy stranger. The ladies, I am 
well aware, will frown at this: “ A wit- 
less old cully I Could he not be satis- 
fied with being a fool himself ? I wish . 
he had applied to me I I would have 
shown him the difference between-*— 
but let 's hear what his Mrs. Barlow 
said to him.” With the smile of angel 
benevolence on her face, she replied : 
“.Friend J. thou art full of thy whims, 
but I know thy heart: bring the poor 
girl to me ; I must not be behind thee 
in succouring the unfortunate.” I 
waited not for a repetition of this offer; 
and in a few minutes the “ way-worn” 
sufferer was introduced to a protector 
of her own sex. Without waiting for 
any thing but a hasty refreshment, -I 
borrowed Mrs. Barlow’s carriage; and 
in a few hours had the happiness of 
embracing my old friend, I found 
himin much better health, than my 
ftps had predicted; hia disorder^ a 
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severe pleurisy, had yielded « pru- 
dent treatment and, a goodf constitu-' 
tion, and he was fast recovering. His 
son, whom I had not seen for two 
years, was now at home. This young 
gentleman seemed exactly what his 
father was when my acquaintance with 
him commenced— A strong cultivat- 
ed mind, assisted by a literary educa- 
tion,’ and an unusual proficiency in 
classick learning: a graceful form: * 
fine open countenance, and a manly 
spirit, checked by the restraint of true 
poUteness, rendered Everard Dreynok 
only an object of general esteem, but, 
in a high degree, what our nove limit- 
ing ladies would call a dangerous man* 
He was melancholy, however: Some 
hidden sorrow, which neither the con- 
fidence of friendship, nor the anxious 
inquiries of parental tenderness, could 
elicit, preyed upon his spirits and im- 
paired his health. 

{To be continued.) . 

. Fqr The Port Folio. 

M a- Olpschool, 

In your 2 eal to censure every thmg 
American, you • sometimes charge us 
with faults and errours that do not be- 
long to us. The verb progress, so fee* 
quently the object of your ridicule, ia 
not a word of our own manufacture, 
nor is the use of it peculiar to us. It 
is tp be found in the English newspa- 
pers, and in their magazines, which are 
of still better authority ; and as I know 
you are in the habit of perusing these 
publications, in which the word must 
sometimes have occured, I cannot but 
feel surprised and hurt, that prejudice 
against your native country should so 
far get the better of your love of jus-; 
tice, as to render you blind to all de- 
fects but what you find at home. Let 
me inform you farther, the word is in 
Walker* 8 Dictionary , and in Entick's , 
and may likewise be seen in the works 
of Shakspeare. 

The contention about the origin oj* 
propriety of a word is, to be sure, not 
entitled to much earnestness of argu- 
ment, rot should I have noticed the 
matter, only a4 anew proof of that an- 
tipathy which I think not properly in- 
dulged. For my part I have a natural 
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jireposseSsibti in fhvour of the country 
of my birth, a prepossession which, if j 
I remember right, your favourite 
Burke declares to be a laudable one, 
and which certainly every patriotick 
heart must feel. But if candour, or a 
wish to reform, should outweigh the 
nature of an honest attachment, and 
induce us to decry its real imperfect 
tions, for the sake of justice at least* 
let us go no farther. 

An America*. 

[The sixty-fourth number of “ The Adel- 

S hiad” exhibits a portrait of the lata arch 
ishop of Canterbury. The character of 
that prelate was so respectable, and his 
, biographer is so ingenious, that we have a 
double motive to invite our readers to look 
at the ensuing sketch.] 

7ROM THE PROVIDENCE GAZETTE. 

THE ADELPHIAD, No. 64. 

His grace the most Reverend Jqbn 
Moore, late archbishop of Canter- 
bury, is one of many instances which 
show that men of talents may rise 
to the first offices in the British go- 
vernment, independently of all con- 
siderations of birth, title, and family 
connexion. He was the son of a res- 
pectable country grazier in the west of 
England, who gave him a liberal edu- 
cation, and placed him in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford; where he was only 
remarkable for his application to 
study, and the correctness of hi ^ man- 
ners and morals. Some time after 
Mr. Moore entered into orders, it was 
rumoured at the University that a no- 
bleman, whose name was not mention- 
ed, had made application for a tutor to 
his son. The gentlemen, to whom 
an offer of this office was made, unani- 
mously declined accepting it, on the 
supposition that, as the nobleman ap- 
peared to be ashamed of his name, he 
was some inferiour Scotch lord, whose 
patronage would never prove of any 
benefit. The place was, in . course, 
offered to Mr.. Moore, who cheerfully 
accepted it, observing at the same 
time, that as he had no great prospects 
in life, the situation, if not beneficial, 
could not be injurious to him. When 
he was informed that the nobleman, 
who made the application, was no less 


a person than the duke of Marlbo* 
rough, he, with becoming diffidence 
and modesty, shrunk from the charge* 
declaring he did not, by any means, 
think himself qualified to enter into so 
great a family, or to undertake the 
education, of a young lord who was the 
heir of such a distinguished title. The 
duke of Marlborough was so much: 
pleased with the modest demeanour of 
Mr. Moore, that he in a manner in- 
sisted on his taking upon him the office' 
he had accepted— -*and accordingly he 
wa6 introduced into the family of the 
duke. Mr. Moore had the advantage 
of a graceful and handsome person* 
which attracted the attention of the 
dutchess dowager of Marlborough, and- 
she actually made him the offer of her 
hand. Mr. Moore very prudently and, 
honourably communicated this propo- 
sal to the duke, who advised him most 
sedulously to. avoid the dutchess in fu- 
ture. With this. advice he faithfully 
complied ; and by his .candour and ho-> 
nesty he fully secured the friendship, 
of the duke, through whose interest 
and influence at . court he was created 
a bishop. Upon the death of arch- 
bishop Cornwallis, several bishops 
made interest to succeed him. Their t 
family connexions and influence were.. ' 
so nearly balanced, that;the king found 
himself in a disagreeable predica- 
ment, as he could not . give any one- 
bishop the preference without offend-i 
ing the rest, as well as their relations : 
and friends. The king, therefore, 
with great wisdom and prudence, re- 
commended to the contending bishops 
to fix among themselves Upon a suc- 
cessor to the ^rchbishoprick. Bishop 
Moore was a bon vrvtmt , and it was 
thought his habit tended to an apo- 
plexy, which must of .course carry * 
him off in a few years • He was also 
strongly recommended by his patron, 
the. duke of Marlborough: The - 
bishops therefore concluded upon re- 
commending him, as, in the course of - 
the few years he would probably live, . 
some arrangements might take place; ; 
among them, whereby they might . 
more easily determine on what they .: f 
thought s more permanent successor :• - 
to the See of Canterbury. ^Bishop 
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Moore was accordingly elected, and 
his constitution deceived his electors, 
as he has filled the archiepiscopal chair 
about twenty years. It might have 
been* expected, that a man who was 
advanced from the inferiour walks of 
life, to a precedence of all the ancient 
nobifity of Great-Bfitain, which arch- 
bishop Moore enjoyed as metropoli- 
tan and pritnate of all England, would 
have been inflated with pride, and 
that he would become Unmindful of 
Ms former connexions. But the dig- 
nity of archbishop Moore had no such 
effect upon him. He continued the 
same benevolent, affable, unassuming 
man he had ever been, and his filial 
piety to his parents was ever undimi- 
nished. He was a learned and pious 
prelate, and the sermons he composed, 
and occasionally delivered, were not 
inferiour t& those of Tillotson. The 
business of an archbishop of Canter- 
bury is arduous; but dn Sundays, which 
are days Of leisure, his grace attended 
to the invitations of different churches 
to preach charity sermons, &c. He 
ttasna /over of peace, slid never engag- 
ed m polemical disputes; insomuch 
thit the great PrieStleikn controversy; 
which assailed the very foundation of 
die doctrines of the church of Eng- 
land; passed by unregarded by him. 
No complaints have ever been' heard 
respecting the use he made of his 
gni* power in the church ; and he has 
left behind ’hitn'the character of a most 
worthy many and a moot excellent arch - 
bishop* ' * • ' 


For The Pert Folio. 

In many a political conversation 
Anoi son’s authority is triumphantly 
quoted as decisive in favour of those 
doctrines rwhich, according to the cant 
of the day, are favourable to civil li- 
berty. His Freeholder is frequently 
resorted to as an irrefragable proof of 
his bias to whiggism. It is true that Mr. 
Addison had a very just abhorrence 
for despotick power, and, though per- 
haps there was not much occasion for 
excess of alarm on the one hand, or 
excess of. 2eal on the other, he chose 
at the accession of George*!, to display 


both. Though a very amiable, virtu,* 
ous, and honest man, he still was bi- 
assed by that self-love, which governs 
spirits less enlightened than ms own. 
By the publication of sentiments 
so favourable to the interests of the 
house of Hanover, be was sure, with 
his abilities, to gain attention and pro- 
cure respect and power. .That this 
was the consequence of the exertion 
of his talents to fortify the power of 
the new dynasty, was manifested im- 
mediately by his political preferment. 
In the reign of queen Ann, even the 
jacobin may remember, that Mr. Ad- 
dison wrote a few papers which boast 
some authority ; whether he was then 
a whig, in the present acceptation of 
the word, let the ensuing extract show. 
In^ one of his Tatlers he describes, 
under the form of an allegory, the 
Genius of a Republick and the Geni- 
us of a limited Monarchy like that of 
Great-Britain. This great man, tem- 
perate writer, and virtuous politician, 
speaks in the following very memora- 
ble terms of these two modes of poli- 


On the left hand of die Goddess, sat 
the Genius of a Commonwealth with the 
cap of Liberty on her head, and in her 
hand a wand like that with which a Ro- 
man citizen used to give his slaves 
thtiv- freedom. There was something 
mean and vulgar 9 but at the same time 
exceeding bold and daring, in her air; 
her eyes were full of fire: but had in 
them such casts' of fierceness and crw- 
elty as made fier appear to me rather 
dreadful than amiable. On her shoul- 
ders she wore a mantle bn which there 
was wrou ght a great confusion of figures . 
As it flew in the windy \ could not dis- 
cern the particular design of them, but 
saw wounds in the bodies of some, and’ * 
agonies in the faces of others; and 
over one part of it could read in letters 
of blood u The Ides of March” 

Oh the right hand of the Goddp ss 
was the Genius Of Monarchy. She 
was clothed in the whitest ermine, 
and wore a crown of the purest gold 
upon her head. In her hand she held 
a sceptre, like that which is borne by 
the British monarchs. A couple of 
tamefions were crouching at hex feet; 
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htr countenance had in it a very great 
xnajefety without any mixture of’ ter- 
rour; her voice was like the voice of 
an angel,' filled with so much sweet- 
ness, and' accompanied with such an 
air of condescension as tempered the 
awfulness of her appearance, and 
equally inspired love and veneration 
into the hearts of all who beheld her. 

I saw Licentiousness dressed in a 
garment not unlike the Polish cassock, 
and leading up a whole army of mon - 
stefs, Such as Clamour with a hoarse 
Voice and a hundred tongues ; Confu- 
sion with a misshapen body , and a thou- 
sand heads . Impudence with a fore- 
head of brass ; and Rapine with hands 
of iron. The tumult, noise, and up- 
roarof this Commonwealth were so very 
great that they disturbed my imagina- 
tion ahd awakened me, 

For The Port Folio . 

BIOGRAPHY. 

JLIFE Of fcTJin®. 

f From a French work of high authority we 
. have hastily translated.the lift of a famous 
painter. We regret tfie coarseness of our 
canvas, -when we-reflect upon the gloried 
• of his. pencil.] ‘ ' 

. Guido Rheni, a Bolognian painter, 
was born in 1575. He was the son of 
a flute player, and his father was anx- 
k>us that he should press the keys of 
the harpsichord ; but Painting, in his 
eye* was more attractive than her sis- 
ter. He was then apprenticed to D^ 
Calvart, a Flemish painter; he then 
had the. advantage of the instructions 
of the Carraqhi, and quickly distin- 
guished himself by his performances. 
The jealousy which some of the great- 
est masters conceived of him was a 
striking proof of the excellence of his 
- genius. Caravaggio was once so for- 
• getful of decency as to strike him a 
violent blow in the fac$. But if. his 
pencif procured him rivals, it also pro- 
cured him patrons. Pope Paul V took 
peculiar pleasure in the inspection of 
his labours, and rewarded him* with the 
gift of a coach and a large pension. 
The prince John Charles of Tuscany 
made him a present of a gold chain, 
hip picture, and sixty pistoles, for a 
bead of Hercules which he painted in 


less than two hours. The rapidity 
with which he. painted'was astonish* 
ing. He would nave terminated a life 
of wealth and fame had not a love of 
play interrupted his labours, and blast* 
ed, in an instant, all the fruits of his 
application. Reduced to indigence by 
this absurd and ruinous passion, be 
never used his pencil again but as the 
means of subsistence, and painted ill 
because he painted too fast. In his 
old age he had the mortification to see 
his paintings neglected by the con* 
noisseurs. Hunted by creditors, and 
abandoned by false friends, he died of 
chagrin at Bologna iii the year 1641, 
aged 66. Guido was always solici- 
tous to receive homage as an artist, 
and in exacting what he conceived to 
be due to his professional skill he was 
insolent and haughty i To a person 
who reproached him for not making 
his court to the cardinal legate of Bo- 
logna, he replied, I would not exchange 
my pencil for his cap. He disdained 
to court the great. When these no6le-> 
men, says he , come t$ visit me , it is a 
compliment paid to my art and not to 
my person . 

He always worked according to a 
sort of ceremonial. He always dressr 
ed himself with elegance, his pupils 
forming in silence a circle around him, 
arrayed his pallet and cleaned his pen- 
cils. He never would affix any price 
‘to. his performances, and received 
money, as an honourarium and hot as a 
gratuity. 

Averse to gallantry although he 
had a very agreeable person, he never 
would suffer himself to remain alone 
with those . females who, as models, 
revealed to him all the temptations- of 
their naked charms. He loved am*- 
pie apartments almost vacant of fur- 
niture. Men says he, shall visit my 
house not for the sake of its hangings, 
but its paintings, , The debts which; 
he had contracted at Rome, having 
obliged him to abscond from that city, 
the cardinal legate of Rome threaten- 
ed him with a legal process, unless we 
should return. A gentleman whi> 
overheard this menace, remarked £o 
the ecdesiastick that if Guido were ta 
be manacled it must be only with a gold -* 
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•a* chain. The painter soon surren- 

• dered himself. Paul the Fifth enrich- 
ed him with his bounty* and loaded 
hjm with benefits. The principal 
works of ‘Guido are in Italy* but there 
are several of hi9 paintings in France 

* %oth in the king’s cabinet and in the 
JPalais Royal . All his pictures are re- 
markable for freedom, grace, expres- 
sion, and correctness of design. His 
carnations are so vivid that we imagine 
we can discern the blood circulating 
in the veins of his figures* His heads 
are peculiarly excellent. This artist 
united softness and strength in all his 
paintings.. His sketches acknowledge 
the same hand as his pictures. We 
have many engravings from his canvas. 

For The Port Polio. 

LEVITY. 

[The polite reader will: readily recollect the 
curious letter in Peregrine Pickle which 
Tom Pipes, in lieu of the original, obtained 
from the sublime pen of the parish clerk. 
The witty Dr. Eachard, in one of his fa- 
* cetious tracts, has preserved a letter, sup- 
posed- to be written -by some country cu- 
rate, which in the turgid, the rumbling, 
the fustian, the foolish, and the bombas- 
tick style, is hardly to be exceeded by a 
July oration itself.] 

Most bright: and - transc/mlental madam, 

: I presume by the intercession of 
this coarse and erroneous paper to 
arrive at your fair and infallible fingers; 

. and to p&y the utmost tribute of my 
devotion at the high altar of your per- 
fections. The great concern, madam, 
of my life now is only to sacrifice the 
* jiuor remains of it to your intrigues, 
and to make all my interests and in- 
clinations to be observant of your 
commands, and to do homage at the 
.shrine of your virtues,' Nay, madam, 

. I am in some curiosity whether I be 
above, or this side of the heaven’s ca- 
nopy ; for no sooner was I beamed upon 
'by your shining ladyship, but I seem- 
ed’ presently t;o be altogether taken up. 
•The delicacies of the palate are to me 
-grown all insipid; and it is the con- 
templation^ madam, of your glories 
alone* in which I can find any satisfy- 
;ing gust. In fine, madam, were there 
hot hopes of seeing once more your 
angelical self, and receiving some be- 


nediction from the flambeaux of your 
eyes, I would presently resolve to 
commence blindness; and were it not 
for the oriental fumes that come from 
your breath, it should not be long be- 
fore I put a period to my own. Should 
I indeed, madam, go about to make an 
harangue answerable to all those jew- 
els that lie from your eye-lids ta your 
firigers’ ends, it must be as lofty as 
Teneriffe and as long as the equinoc- 
tial line ; and, therefore, instead of that 
I have nothing else to prostrate at 
your fleet but the everlasting disposal of 
Madam; 

The most devoted of all your vassals, » 
And the, meanest of your footstools. 

[H.Hepton,Esn. one of the friends offlnrke and Winjd- 
. ham, and a fine fellow, of course, published a irtiall 
volume pf very ingenious and elegant essay sto -which 
he gave the happy and appropriate name of '* Varie- 
ty." In a very late edition of his -works he has pre- 
served one paper which the reader will find below; 
a paper of so muth merit that it may, with justice, 
be rankedwith th$ best and wittiest of Addison's 
Spectators. 

THE DISTRESSES OF A MODEST MAH. 

My father was a farmer of /no great pro- 
perty, and with ho other learning than what 
he had acquired at a charity-school ; but my 
mother being dead, and I an only child, he 
determined to give me that advantage which 
he fancied would have made him happy, viz. 
a learned education*. I was sent to a coun- 
try grammar-school, and thence to the 
university, with a vie w of qualifying for holy 
orders. Here having but small allowance 
from my father, and being maturafiy of a 
timid and bashful disposition, I had no op- 
portunity of nibbing off that native awkward- 
ness \thieh is the fatal cause of all my un- 
happiness, and -which I now begirt to fear 
can i#ver be amended. I had therefore re- 
solved on living at the university and taking 
pupils, when two unexpected events greatly 
altered the posture of my affairs, vizi ,my 
father’s death, and the arrival of my uncle 
from the Indies. 

This uncle I had very rarely beard my 
father mention, and it was generally believ- 
ed that he was long since dead, when he ar- 
rived in England only a week too late to 
close his brother’s eyes. I am ashamed to 
confess, what I believe has been often ex- 
perienced by those, whose "education has 
been better than their parents’, that my poor 
father’s ignorance, and vulgar language, had 
often made me blush to think I was his son ; 
and at bis death 1 was not inconsolable for 
the loss of that, which I was not unfie- 
qufently ashamed to own. My uncle was 
but little affected, for he had been separated 
from his brother more than thirty years, and 
in that time he had acquired a fortune which 
© ‘ 
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he used to brag would make a nabob happy ; 
in short, he had brought over with him the 
’ enorrnous sum of thirty thousand pounds, 

; and upon this he built his hopes, of never- 
ending happiness. While he was planning 
schemes of greatness and delight, whether 
the change of climate might affect him, or 
what other cause I know npt, but he was 
snatched from his dreams of joy by a short 
' illness, Of which he died, leaving me heir 
to all his property. * And now sir, behold me 
: at the age of twenty-five, well-stored with 
. Latin, Greek, andmathematicks, possessed of 
an ample fortune, but so awkward and unver- 

* eed in every gentleman-like accomplishment, 
that I am pointed at by all who see me, as 
the wealthy learned clown, 

I have lately purchased an estate in the 
country, which abounds in (what is called) 
a*fo£hionable neighbourhood ; and when you 
reflect on my parentage and uncouth manner, 

_ you will hardly think how much my company 
is courted by the surrounding families (espe- 
cially by those who have marriageable daugh- 
. ters) : from these gentlemen I have received 
familiar calls, and the most pressing invita- 
tions, and though I wished to accept their 

* offered friendship, I have repeatedly excused 
myself under the pretence of hot being quite 
settled; for the truth is, that when 1 rode or 
walked with full intent to return their seve- 

‘ ral visits my heart has failed me as I ap- 
proached their, gates, and I have frequently 
returned homew;ard, resolving to try again 
tomorrow, i 

However, I at length conquered my timidi- 
ty, and three days ago accepted an invitation 
. to dine this day with one, whose open, easy 
manner left me ho room to doubt of a cordial 
welcome. . Sir Thomas Friendly, who lives 
J about two mues distant, is a baronet, with 
‘ abouV two thousand .pounds a year estate, 
joining that I purchased; he has two, sons 
‘ and five daughters all grown up, and living 
with their mother and a n aider* -si ste^of Sir 
‘Thomas’s, at Friendly-hall, dependant on 
their father. Conscious of my unpolished 
gait, I have for some time past taken private 
lessons of a professor wfio teaches grown 
: gentlemen to dance ; and though I, at first, 
found wonderous difficulty in the art be 
taught, my kno wledge of the mathematicks 
was of prodigious use, in teaching me the 
equilibrium of my body, and the due adjust- 
ment of the centre of gravity to the five po- 
sitions. 

Having now acquired the art of walking 
without tottering, and learned to make a 
. bow, I boldly ventured to obey the' baronet’s . 
invitation to a family dinner, not doubting 
but my new acquirements would enable me 

* to sQ), the ladies with, tolerable intrepidity : 

■ but alas ! ’how vain are all the hopes of 
theory, when unsupported by habitual prac- 
tice. As I approached the house a dinner- 
bell alarmed my fears, lest 1 had spoiled the 


dinner by want of punctuality ; impressed 
with this, idea, l blushed the deepest crim- 
son, as my name was repeatedly announced 
by, the several livery servants who ushered 
me Into the library^ hardly knowing what or 
whom I saw ; at my first entrance, I sum- 
moned all my fortitude, and made my new- 
learned bow to Lady Friendly : but unfortu- 
nately in bringing back my left foot to the 
third position, I trod upon the gouty toe of 
Sir Thomas, who had followed close at my 
heels, to be the nomenclator of the family. 
The confusion this occasioned in me, is hard- 
ly to be conceived, since none but bashful 
men can judge of my distress, and.of that 
description, the number, I believe, is very 
small. The baronet’s politeness by degrees 
dissipated my concern ; and I was astonished 
to see how far good breeding could enable 
him to suppress his feelings, and to appear 
with perfect ease after so painful an accident. 

The cheerfulness of her ladyship, and the 
familiar chat of the young ladies, insensibly 
led me to thro^v off my reserve and sheep- 
ishness, till, at length, I ventured to join in 
conversation, and even to start fresh sub- 
jects. The library being richly furnished 
with books in elegant bindings, I conceived 
Sir Thomas to be a man of literature, and 
ventured to give my opinion concerning the 
several editions of the ’ Greek classicks, in 
which the baroness opinion exactly comeid- 
ed with my own. To this subject I wa$ led 
by observing an edition of Xenophon in six- 
teen volumes, which (as I had never before 
heard of silcli a thing) greatly excited my 
curiosity* and I rose up to examine what .it 
could be ; Sir Thomas saw what I was 
abotit, and (as I suppose) willing to save me 
the trouble, rose to take down the book, 
which made me more eager to prevent him, 
and hastily laying my hand on the first vo- 
lume, I pulled it forcibly ; butlo ! instead of 
books, a board, which by leatjier and gild- 
ing had been made to lo.ok like sixteen vo- 
lumes, came tumbling down, Mid unluckily 
pitched upon a Wedgwood inkstand on the 
table under it. In vain did Sir Thomas as- 
sure me there was no harm ; I saw the ink 
streaming from an inlaid table oh the Tur- 
key carpet, and scarce knowing what I did, 
attempted to stop its progress with my cam- 
brick handkerchief In the height of this 
confusion, we were informed th&t dinner 
was served up, and I with joy perceived 
that the bell, which at first so alarmed my 
fears, was only the half-hour dinner-bell. 

In walking through the hall and suite of 
apartments to the dining room, I had time 
to collect my scattered senses, and was de- 
sired to take my seat betwixt Lady Friendly 
and her eldest (laughter at the table. Since 
the fall of the wooden Xenophon, my face 
had been continually burning like a fire- 
brand, and 1 was just beginning to recover 
myself, and feel comfortably cool, when an 
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unlooked for accident rekindled all my heat 
and blushes. Having set my plate of soup 
too near the edge of the table* in bowing to 
Miff? Dinah, who politely complimented the 
pattern of my waistcoat, I tumbled the 
whole scalding contents into my lap. In 
spite of an immediate supply of napkins to 
wipe the surface of my clothes, my black 
breeches were not stout enough to save me 
from the* painful effects of this sudden fo- 
mentation, and for . some minutes my legs 
and thighs seemed stewing in a boiling chal- 
dron ; but recollecting how Sir Thomas had 
disguised his torture, when I trod upon his 
toe, I firmly bore my pain in silence, and 
sat with my lower extremities parboiled, 
amidst the stifled giggling of the ladies and 
the servants. 

1 will not relate the several blunders 
wfiich I made during the first course, or the 
distress occasioned by my being desired to 
carve a fowl, or help to various dishes that 
stood near me, spilling a sauce-boat and 
knocking down a salt-seller ; rather let me 
hasten to the second course, « where fresh 
disasters overwhelmed me quite.” 

1 had a piece of rich sweet pudding on 
my fork, when Miss Louisa Friendly beg- 
ged to trouble me for a pidgeon that stood 
near me : in mv haste, scarce knowing what 
1 did, 1 whipped the pudding into my mouth, 
hot as a burning coal ; it was impossible to 
conceal my agony ; my eyes were starting 
from their sockets. At last, in spite of 
shame and resolution, I was obliged to drop 
the cause of torment on my plate. Sir' Tho- 
mas and the ladies all compassionated my 
misfortune, and each advised a different ap- 
plication ; one recommended oil, another 
water, but all agreed that wine was best for 
drawing out the fire ; and a glass of sherry 
was brought me from the side-board, which 
I snatched up with eagerness : but oh ! how 
shall 1 tell the sequel ? Whether the butler 
bv accident mistook, or purposely designed 
to drive me mad, he gave me the strongest 
brandy, with which I filled my mouth, al- 
most flayed and blistered ; totally unused to 
every kind of ardent spirits, with my tongue, 
throat, and palate, as raw as beef, what 
could I do ? I could not swallow, and clap- 
ping my hands upoQ my mouth, the cursed 
liquor squirted through my nose and fingers 
like a fountain, over all the dishes ; and 1 
was crushed by bursts of laughter from all 
quarters. In vain did Sir .Thomas repri- 
mand the servants, and'Lady Friendly chide 
her daughters : for the measure of my 
shame and their diversion was not yet com- 
plete. To relieve me from the intolerable 
state of perspiration which this accident 
had caused, without considAing what I did, 
I wiped my face with that ill-fated handker- 
chief, which was still wet from the conse- 
quences of the fall of Xenophon, and co- 
vered all my features withstreaks of ink in 
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every direction. The baronet himself could 
not support this ’shock, but joined his lady 
in the general laugh ; while I sprung from 
the table in despair, rushed out of the* 
house, and ran home in an agony of confu- 
sion and disgrace, which the most poignant 
sense of guilt could not have excited. 

Thus,* without having deviated frgm the 
path of moral rectitude, I am suffering tor- ' 
ments like a “ goblin damn’d.” The lower 
half of ftie has been almost broiled, my ', 
tongue and mouth grill’d, and I bear the 
mark of Cain upon my forehead’; yet these,/ 
are. but tritiing considerations, to the ever- 
lasting shame which I must feel, whenever * 
this adventure shall be mentioned ; perhaps 
by your assistance, when my neighbours' 
know how much I feel on the occasion, they 
will spare a bashful man, and (as l am just, 
informed my poultice is ready) I trust you 
will excuse the haste in which I subscribe 
myself yours, &c. 

VARIETY. 

• In the rough blast heaves the billow. 

In the H^ht air waves the willow ; 

Every thing of moving kind • 

VARIES with the Vei rii ? wind : 

What have 1 to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy. . 

Sombre tale, and satire witty. 

Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty. 

Measur'd sighs, and roundelay. 

Welcome aff! BUT DO NOT STAY: 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy. 

Hume insists with all the force of reason, 
and truth, that the Tudors were more tyran- 
nical in their temper than the Stuarts. ' The 
following is a curious picture of t^ie impe- 
riousness of Elizabeth. 

When the speaker, Sir Edward Coke, made 
the three usual requests of freedom from 
arrest, of access to her person, and of hber- 
ty of speech, she replied to him by the 
mouth of Puckering, Lord Keeper, that li- 
berty of speech was granted to the com- 
mons, but they must know what liberty they 
were entitled to : not a liberty for every one 
to speak what he listeth, or what cometh- in 
his brain to utter — their privilege extended 
no farther than a liberty of aye or no. That 
she enjoined the speaker, if he per- 
ceived any idle heads so negligent of their 
own safety as to attempt reforming the 
church, or innovating in the commonwealth, 
that he should refuse the bills exhibited for 
that purpose, till they were examined by such 
as were fitter to consider of these things, and 
could better judge of them : that she w. lid 
not impeach the freedom of their persons ; 
but they must beware, lest* under colour- of 
this privilege, they imagined -.that any ne- 
glect of their duty could be covered or pro- 
tected. 
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t Tile following lintis suit "t lie season. 

• WINTER. * 

You say, my love, the drifted snow 
. Around our ivy roof is flying ; 

Why, what care I ? our bosoms glow ; 

And Love still smiles, the storm defying. 
Love shall no angry tempest fear, 

Tho’ frowning skies the hail may scatter. 
For still our guardian Love is here, 
t Should howling blasts our cottage shatter. 

Let icy bosOms freeze, while shrill * 

The north windblows around our dwelling; 
Our bosoms feel the Rowing thrill, 

And still with melting joys are swelling. 
The hollow gust which passes by> 
r We scarcely hear, no danger fearing. 

Yet LoveVmost soft and mtirmurid si^h, 
Shall speak in accents sweetly cheering : 

Our faggot fire shall brighter blaze, 

• Our bed of down invite to slumber. 

And till the mom shall spread its rays, 

* Time shell delightful moments number. 
See the dull flame our tape? shows ! 

Faintly it bums : well 1 let it quiver. 

The torch of Love unwasted glows, 

And still shall glow as bright as ever. 

Days of ray^outh, ye are gliding away. 
Days of my youth, ye will shortly be 
, vanish'd. 

Soon will the warm tints of fancy decay, 
Soon from my cheek will the roses be 
banish’d. 

Brief as die wild flower that lives 6ri the 
spray, ' 

Brief as the bright dew that hangs on the 
morning. 

Youth gives its blossoms to life’s barren way, 
All the drear waste for an instant adorning. 

Soon 1 will the hopes of my bosom be hush’d, 

. Soon will the hours of my day-dreams be 
• number’d. 

Quickly the shoots of romance will be crush’d, 
AU will be fled that I’ve wish’d, or I’ve’ 
slumber’d. 

Go then, ye warm* beaming joys of a day ^ 
Go then, ye moments of bliss and of sorrow, 
£alm will I bend me to time’s pale decay. 
And from contentment new roses will bor- 
row. 

A greater and more ruinous’mistake can- 
hot be fallen into, than that the trades of agri- 
culture and grazing can be conducted upon 
any other than the common principles of 
commerce ; namely, that the producer should 
be permitted, and even expected, to look to 
all possible prefit which, without fraud or 
violence, he can make ; to turn plenty or 
scarcity to the best advantage he can; to 
keep back or bring forward ms commodities 
at his pleasure ; to account to no one for his 
Stock or for lps gain. On any other terms 
he is the slave of the consumer ; and that her 


should be so is of no* benefit *to the consumer. 
No slave was ever so beneficial to the master* 
as a freeman that deals with him on. an equal 
footing by convention; formed on - the rules 
and principles of contending interests Ad 
compromised advantages. The consumer, 
if he were suffered, would in the end always -, 
be the dupe of his own tyranny and injustice* 
The landed gentleman is never to forget, 
that the farmer is his representative. 

A good memory-- A lady who had made Se- 
veral faux pa f in life, being afterwards mar- 
ried very happily, a company of ladies Were 
talking over the circumstance, and mention- 
ing that she had the frankness to tell her 
husband, before marriage* aU that had hap- 
pened. “ What candour! what honesty!**, 
added they. « Yes,” cried Foote, joining in 
the general praisei “ and what an amazing 
memory tog.”* 

Motto-fox 0 physician.— Toote being asked 
by a lady to translate a physician’s motto, 
whjch was, “ A numine solus? he quickly 
replied, “ God help the patient? 

} ON COURTSHIP. 

Would you act the prudent lover* 

Still maintain the manly part ; . 

Let not downcast looks discover 
All the sorrows of ydur heart. 

Women soon the truth divining, 

Slily laugh, or sharply rail. 

When the swain in accents whining. 

Tells his melancholy tale. 

Nor by sanguine hopes directed, - 
Use a Victoria haughty strain ; 

Every nymph, by pride ^protected, 

Learris to scorn the forward swain. 

Him for conquest, Love shall fashion. 

Him the Graces* all attend, 

Who with the most ardent passion 
Joins the lover and the friend. 

A wretchwhohad adiabolical raneflur against 
M. Despremenil, was, in the beginning of 
the French revolution, accusing him of Ming 
an apostate from the cause of the' people ; 
and concluded his violent harongne.by a pro- 
posal, that as his person was not immediate- 
ly in their power, they should turn his wife 
and children into the street, apd-bum his 
house. A person of presence of mind and 
humanity, exclaimed, « That.it' would be no 
punishment to the real criminal, because the 
house and furniture belonged to the landlord, 
his wife to the publick, and that as for the 
children, they belonged to some of tb^ best 
patriots in the cpmpany.” 

This sarcasm though believed neither by 
the speaker nor his audience, put them in a 
huyiour inconsistent with the horrid propo- 
sal, and saved the family of M. Despremenil 
from destruction. • 
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TherdhanceJifor of 'France at the opening 
of the states, said, in a tone of oratoiial flou- 
rish, that all occupations were honourable. 
If he meant only, that no honest employment 
was disgraceful, he would not have gone be- 
yond the truth. But in asserting, that any 
thing 1 is honourable, we imply some distinc- 
tion in its favour*. 'The occupation of a hair- 
dresser, or of a working tallow-chandler, 
, cannot be*a matter of honour to. any person — 
to say nothing of a number of more servile 
employments. Such descriptions of men 
tmgbt not to suffer oppression from the state ; 
hot the state suffers oppression, if such as 
they, either individually or cqllectively* are 
'permitted to rule. In this you think you are 
combating prejudice, but wu are at war with 
nature. — JBurie. . - 

THE ROSE A tfD THE PEkrt?ntKLB\ 
Bow hard my fate, exclaims a Rose, 

As waking to the noontide beam 
Their silken folds her leaves disclose, 

And blushing meet the golden gleam. 

Scant is the portion nature gives . 

To me, unhappy flower ! she cries, 

A few short days my bloom survive s, 

Then changes, sickens, fades,. and dies. 

See how die sun’s refulgent power 
The startling lily’s, bosom warms 1 
Sack ray that cheers her opening flo vver, 
Serves but to fade my transient charms., 

While struggling zephyrs rudely press, 

And o’er my tender beauties rove. 

Their busy wings, disturb my dress. 

By Flora’s fairest handmaids wove. 

Yon hardy plant, that creeping spreads, 

* By die dank wall, its glossy green, 

Nor summer’s blazing ardour dreads. 

Not winter’s desolated scene. 

\ : , 

Ungrateful favouVite ! quick replied 

The Ust’ning Shrub, which near her grew, 
Blame not the Sun with, wayward pride, 

To whom' thy praise* thy thanks are due. 

The emerald sprays, that round thee dwell, 
. The rubies of thy leaf, so bright. 

The gold, that studs thy honied cell 
Ajre but reflections of his light, 

Full when he mils the tide of day 

He makes thy velvet blush his care, # 
. Bids gentle gales encircling play, 

To cool for thee the parching air. 

No drenching rains, no chilling blast 
. ' Thy halcyon hours sere-taught to know. 
When Winter lays the garden waste, 

And sullen showers his silent snow. 

In Youth’s luxuriant colours dress’d, 

, Ere one of their sqft tints is flown, . 

*Tis thine to seek some virgin’s breast, 

And with its sweetness blend thine own. 


Thus round the Tsar, the gsy^the young. 

By beauty’s, meteor light betray’d. 

The flattering sons of Fashion throng* 

In search, of charms that soon shaH fofl? : 
While Virtue, Innocence, and Truth* 

The tenants of the simple cot, 

In cokd neglect consume their-youth, * 
Unsought, deserted, or forgot. 

A weak woman always becomes the pas- 
sive tool of the man on whom she places her 
affections ; he is able to persuade her into 
measures entirely opposite to the natural 
bent of her disposition ; for although tliere 
are more instances of myn of sense who act 
foolishly or ridiculously through the influence 
of women, than there aFe of women who . be- 
have in that manner through the influence of 
men, yet the instances of women being led 
into acts of great wickedness or atrocity 
through the influence of men are more fre- 
quent than of men being impelled to deeds 
ot that nature by the instigation of women. 

FROM BENNET’S BETTERS. 

If you are an early riser, you may fiqd 
time for every thing. • It is amazing how 
much is gained by lopping off an hour or 
two from indulgence? in the morning. Ncr 
is the mere saving of time the only 'advan- 
tage. Our spirits are motfe lively, and our 
faculties are more awake. - . r ^ 

I do not know a practice which I should 
more recommend, whether devotion, health, 
beauty, or improvement of the mind, were 
the objects in view. How cheerful and how 
animated are the meditations of .the morn- 
ing ! What a delightful bloom flushes into 
the cheeks from its balmy exhalations ! 
What an unspeakably cheerfulness glides 
into the soul, from hearing the devotional 
matins of-the lark, and from beholding the 
new-born scenery of nature ! How neces- 
sary is such a regimen to preserve that sweet- 
ness of completion and of breath , which are 
the very essence and perfume of beauty ! 
When people think of accounting to God 
for the talents they have received, they over- 
look the hours which are lost in morning 
sloth and unreasonable indulgence. 

I have inured myself for many years to 
this habit of early rising. In tjie spring 
months of April and May particularly, 1 
grudge every .moment .that is wasted after 
five. 1 consider it as a rude neglect to all 
those sweets which opened to salute me. 
And I always* find so much more deducted 
froip the firmness of my health, and the ri- 
gour of my understanding 

ABUSE PF POWER IN REMOTE COLONIES, 
IHs difficult for the most wise and upright 
government to correct the abuses of remote 
delegated power, productive of unmeasured 
wealth, and protected by the bold nets ; nd 
strength of the same ill-got riche®. These 
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abuses full of their own wild native vigour, 
will grow and flourish under mere neglect. 
But where the supreme authority, not con- 
tent with winking at the rapacityof its infe- 
riour instruments, is so shameless and cor- 
rupt as openly to give bounties and premiums 
for disobedience to its laws when it will not 
trust to the activity of avariie in the pursuit 
of its own gains ; when it secures publick rob- 
bery by all the careful jealousy and attention 
with which it ought to protect property from 
such violence ; the commonwealth then is 
become totally perverted from its purposes ; 
neither God nor man will long endure it; 
nor will it long endure itself. In that case, 
there is unnatural infection, a pestilential 
taintfermenting in theconstitution of society, 
which fever and convulsions of some kind or 
other must throw off; or in which the vital 
powers* worsted in an unequal struggle, are 
pushed back upon themselves, and by a re- 
versal of their whole functions, fester to 
gangrene, to death ; and instead of what was 
but just now the delight and boast of the 
creation,, there will be cast out in the face 
of the suni a bloated, putrid, noisome'carcass, 
full of stench and poison, an offence, a hor- 
rour, a lesson to the world. 

Dibdin, whose Mu3e never tires, has just sung us the 
following BALLAD. 

Bacchus and Venus once, in Heaven 
' Kept up a clamorous war : 

She wondered for what wine was given. 
And he what love was for. 

He swore Love’s soft enticing joys 
A foe to wine must prove ; 

And she, who health by drink destroys 
, Unfitted is for love. 

At length, to appease these scolds divine, 

A fiat came from Jove, 

That Love should be the friend of Wine, 
And Wine the friend of Love. 

Since when, all songs for jovial souls 
Are never deemed divine 
Till stuff’d with bottles, cupids, bowls, 

And hopes and fears, 

. And sighs and tears. 

High bumper’d glasses. 

Pretty lasses, 

Piercing darts. 

And bleeding hearts, 

Bacchus, Venus, Love, and Wine. 

MARY, 

By the late Mr. W. Clifton; an American Poet. 

The mom was fresh, and pure the gale. 
When Mary, from her cot a rover. 
Pluck’d many a wild-rose from the vale. 

To bind the temples of her lover. 

As near her little ffirm she stray’d. 

Where birds of love were ever pairing, * 
She saw her William in the shade. 

The arms of ruthless war preparing. 


She seiz’d his hand/ and ah ! she cried. 

Wilt thou, to camps and war a stranger. 
Desert thy faithful Mary’s side. 

And bare thy life to every danger ? 

Yet go, brave youth ! to arms away 1 

My maiden hands for fight shall dress thee ; 
And when the drum beats far away. 

I’ll drop a silent tear and bless thee ! 

The bugles through the forest wind 
The gallant soldier’s call to battle i 
Be some protecting angel kind. 

And guard thy fife when cannons rattle. 
She said— and as the rose appears 
fn sun-shine when the storm is over, 

A smile beam’d s weetly through her tears. 
The blush of promise to her lover. 

When the body of the illustrious hero of 
Trafalgar was put into a cask of spirits to. 
be transported to Old England, the bung ac- 
cidentally fell out, and one of his lordship’ar 
fingers made its appearance at the opening 1 ., 
A seaman who had for some years served m 
the admiral’s ship. Seized the hand, and 
giving it a cordial gripe, at the same time 
wiping away a tear that glistened on his 
weather-beaten cheek, exclaimed, “ D — n 
me, old Boy, if you are not in better spirits 
than, any of us.** 

PICTURE OF A STORM. 

The following is extracted from a Translation of 
Virgil's Georgicks, by William Sotheby, Esqr. and 
in strength of painting has been rarely, if ever ex- 
celled. 

E’en in mild Autumn, while thfc jocund hind 
Bade the gay field the gather’d harvest bind* 
Oft have I seen the war of winds contend, * 
And prone on earth th’ infuriate storm de- 
, scend, 

W aste far and wide, and by the roots uptoifi. 
The heavy harvest sweep thro* ether borne ; 
While in dark eddies as tlje whirlwind past. 
The straw and stubble flew before the blast ; 
Column on column prest in close array. 
Dark tempests thicken o’er the watery way, 
Heav’n pour’d in torrents, rushes on the 
plain, 

And with wide deluge sweeps the floating 1 
grain ; 

The dykes o’erflow, the flooded channel^ 
roar, 

Vext ocean’s foaming billows rock the shore: 
The Thunderer, thron’d in clouds, witJ|. 
.^darkness crown’d, 

Glares his red arm, and flashes lightnings 
rQund. 

The beasts are fled : earth rocks from pole 
to pole, * 

Fear walks the world and bows th’ astonish’d 
soul: 

Jove rives with fiery boh Ceraunia’s brow. 
Or Achos blazing *inid eternal snow : 

The tempest darkens, blasts redoubled rave; 
Smite the hoarse woods and lash the howl- 
ing wave. 
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THE PORT 

MERRIMENT. 

Edmund Burke, and the Hon. Charles 
Fox, supping* one evening at the Thatched 
House, \yfcre served with dishes more ele- 
gant than useful. Charles’s appetite hap* 
pening tt> be rather keen, he by no means 
relished the kickshaws Befote him, and ad- 
dressing the orator, “ By G— d, Burke,” 
said he, " these dishes are admirably calcu- 
lated for your palate, they are both sublime 
and beautiful /” 

Thelwall, when on his trial atthe Old Bailey 
for high treason, during the evidence for 
the prosecution, wrote the following no£e 
and sent it to his counsel, Mr. Erskine, “ I 
am determined to plead my cause myself” 
Mr. Erskine wrote under it,— “ If you da 
you'll be hanged ” to which Thelwall imme- 
diately returned this reply — “ Vll be hang'd 
if I Jo” % 

The present lord Cork and Orrery .being 
under the correction of his school-master, 
received the following reproachful accom- 
paniment with the rod : *“ One of your an- 
cestors invented an Orrery, and another of 
th$m gave to the world a translation of Pli- 
ny, but you, 1 fear, will never invent any 
thing but mischief, nor translate any thing 
but an idle boy into a foolish man : so that 
instead of myrtle, you shall be honoured 
with birch.” 

In the trial of a cause in the King’s iJench, 
the attorney general charged Mr. Erskine 
with travelling out of his. way in conducting 
his client’s case. Mr. Erskine, in answer, 
said, “.his. learned friend had talked of*the 
irrelevancy of certain questions which he 
had put j this reminded him of the celebrat- 
ed Dr. Whitfield, who had been accused of 
rambling in his discourse by. his audience ; 
to which he replied, if you will ramble to. 
the devil, l must ramble after* you*” 

When lady Wallace was once in compa- 
ny with a large party, and the conversation 
turned upon the time at which the canon 
. law of Paphos forbids a female to tell her 
own age, *he applied to David Hume, who 
had sat without speaking for some time, 
with a, “ Pray Mi*. Justice Silence, when I 
am ’asked whatjs my age , what answer shall 
I give?” — “ Say, madam, replied he, ‘twhat 
I believe will be the truth, that you are ndt 
yet come to the yhars of discretion .” 

Mr. Curran, the celebrated Irish barrister, 
was some time since pleading id the Court of 
Chancery, when he complained of being 
twice interrupted by the lord chancellor’s 
clerk, whose name was Halfpenny. On the 
third interruption, the chancellor perempto- 
rily ordered the clerk to sit down; upon 
which Mr. Curran exclaimed, “ My lord, I 
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thank you, you have at length nailed the rab 
to the counter. 9 * r 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

1 he caprice of which “ P” com-* 
plains is certainly, an irregular feature 
in the character of some ladies. What 
says Pope on this subject: 

Papilla, wedded to her amorous spark. 

Sighs for the shades- “ How charming is a 
park!” • 

A park is purchas’d; but the fair he sees 
All bath’d in tears— “ Oh odious, odious trees. 

We wish that « John Yorkshire” 
would send us a clean copy of Collin’s 
“ Golden days of Good Queen Bess,” 
and any .other meritorious production 
of that ingenious song writer. We 
wish that this Yorkshire man, who ap- 
pears to be a very honest fellow and 
endowed with taste and judgment, 
would, by his daily opportunities, fur- 
nish us with those brilliant passages, 
which he knows how to select with so 
much propriety. We will faithfully 
keep his secret, and shall be truly 
obliged by his compliance. As “ John” 
has such constant access to the British 
Journals his stock of good things must 
necessarily be ample. 

« Jocundus”. belongs to that merry 
class of mortals, whom Horace de- 
scribes in his first ode, 

Est qui nec veteris pocula Massici, 

Nec partem solido demere de die 
Spernit ; nunc viridi membra Sub arbuto 
Stratus, nunc ad aquae lene caput sacra. 

“ Gracchus,” if he choose, may wor- 
ship the multitude , but may the E*ditor, 
who invokes other powers, always ex- 
claim 

— me gelidum nemus 

Nympharumque leves . — — chori, 

Secemunt popufo. 

a W,” the authourof a very spright- 
ly essay, to which we have assigned a 
front place in our first number, is a 
welcome correspondent. We shall 
be happy to receive either his prose 
or poetical essays. 

« M,” with elegance has trans- 
lated a fragment from La Bruvere. 
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ilie allusion of “ Slyboots” is per- 
fectly accurate. Exactness of perfor- 
mance and loudness of profession are 
not always in alliance. Does u Sly- 
boots” remember the song - 

Curtis was old Hodge’s wife ; 

For virtue none was ever such : 

She led so pure, so chaste a life, 

Hodge said ’t Was virtue overmuch. 

For, says sly okl Hodge, says he, 

Great talkers do the least d’ ye see. 

The ear of “ Juvenis” is not always 
a listener to the laws of prosody . He 

should learn ! 

.——Howto span 

Words* with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas ’ ears , committing short and long. 

The path of philosophy, which “ Z” 
has traced is as crooked as his signa- 
ture. Milton would address him in 
thiswise, 

To measure life learn thou betimes, and 
know 

Toward solid good what leads the nearest 

For other things irfild Heaven a time or- 
r dains, # 

And disapproves that care, though wise in 
show 

That with superfluous burden loads the day. 
And when God sends a cheerful hour 
. refrains. 

« Solus” will he let alone as long as he 
wishes ; no one will ever violate the solitude* 
of such a misanthrope. 

« X” must be curtailed. 

EPIGRAMS. 

Translation of a French, epigraraunder a print repre^. 
sen ting persons skating. 

jO’er crackling ice, O’er gulfs profound. 
With nimble glide the skaters play; 

O’er treacherous Pleasure’s flowery ground 
Thus lightly skim, and haste away. 

On the Venus de Medici*. 

The trunk to great Praxiteles we owe, 

The head to the great Michael Angelo : 
Each brought his part to perfect his design; 
When joined, a Angelo, the work is thine. 


Viewing the trunk, we curse relentless Time, 
But when we view the head , forgive the! 
crime. • 

In prime of life Tom lost his wife ; 

Says Dick, to sooth his pain. 

Thy wifej I trow, is long ere now . 

In Abraham’s boson! dam. 

His fall forlorn with grief I mourn. 

The shrewd dissembler cries. 

For much I fear, by this sad tear* 
She’dscsratchbut Abraham’s eyes, 

epitaphs. 

On William Rich of Lydeard Closn. 

Beneath this stone in sound repose,* 

Lies William Rich of Lydeard close : 

Eight wives he had yet none survive. 

And like wise children eight times five r 
From whom an issue vast did pour 
Of great grand-children five times four. 

Rich bom, rich bred, but fate adverse . 

His wealth and fortune did reverse. 

He lived and died immensely poor, 

July* the 10th, aged* ninety-four. 

On the King of Spain. . 

Here lies the last King Charles of Spain, 
Who all his life ne’er made campaign.: 

He made no«children, girl nor boy* 

Nor gave two wives one' nuptial joy. 

What has this valiant prince then done, / 
Who long possest so vast a throne ? 
E’eti*nothing, neither good nor ill. 

Nay, not so much as made his will. 

On a child. 

Here she lies a pretty bud t 

Lately made of flesh and blood : 

Who, as soon fell fast asleep. 

As her little eyes did peep ; , 

Give her strewings ; but not stir 
The earth that lightly covers her. 

On a very wicked man# who was killed by a fell ffcoi* 
hir horse. 

« 'Between the stirrup and the ground, 

1 mercy ask’d, I mercy found.” T 

On Madam Wagg# who was fond of playing cards* 
Here lies Madam Wagg, 

And we hope she's at rest ; 

But without loo and brag # 

She’ll be sadly distrest. 

" So, lest cards might bfe few, 

* In so distant aland % 

^ She discreetly withdrew, 

. With a pack in her hand. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For The P&rt Folio. 

MISCELLANY. 

[An English gentleman with whom, during 
a short residence in. this country, we were 
in habits of intimacy, has lately addressed 
the following letter to a mutual friend, 
who has given us the power to publish it 
in this Journal. It will quickly be per- 
ceived that the letter-writer has bright 
opticks to discern, and a skilful hand to 
describe what is beautiful in romantick 
scenery* or sublime in the remains of art 
The* description of his pedestrian tour, 
through one of the most interesting coun- 
ties in England is vivid as the emerald 
green of his own happy fields.] 

*■. Your welcome letter of the fifth 
August came in course, but was pre- 
vented being acknowledged in course , 
by absence on my south pedestrian 
expedition. . . 

' You -did wisely to write by His Ma- 
jesty’s packet; whatever is committed 
to His Majesty’s care is sacred from 
profanation. He protects alike from 
the gaze of impertinence and the hand 
of violence. I cannot say as much for 
44 some one of the Liverpoolers,” as I 
never received your letter of August 
or September, 1805, which has made 
a chasm in your correspondence from 
May 25, 1805* to August 5, 1806. . I 
make a point of writing by the pack- 
ets, and I do not find that a single let- 
ter of mine has miscarried. 

I have also travelled. E. W. N. and 
S. through your States: from South- 
Carblina to New-Harapshire ; from 


the Cataba to the Onondaga f from 
theNeversink Hills to th$ Alleghany 
Mountains ; from Lake Erie to Lake 
Champlain, and was never invited by 
beat of tattoo to 44 go to fyed Tom, 
with one shoe off and one shoe on,” in a 
word, to bundle: hor did I ever meet 
with a traveller who would assert that 
he had ever experienced this mark of 
confidence and kindness. I have fre- 
quently slept in the same room with 
the family, father, mother, sons and 
daughters, but they always gave me a 
bed to myself,* though the family 
squeezed the closer .for it. That 
bundling has been practised I have no 
doubt, but then the parents have 
been in the room, two or more daugh- 
ters in the same bed, and the upper 
garments only thrown off. This spe- 
cies of bundling may indicate the 
greatest pureness as well as simplici- 
ty of manners, and is no reflection up- 
on the morA of any country. 

I have not seen Moore’s book, 
though from your description I feel 
inclined to purchase it. Judging from 
the Reviews, he is too severe upon a 
country which treated him with so 
much hospitality. I wish every tra- 
veller to speak truth, but then it should 
be the whole truth, or rather, say all 
the good he can, but not all the evil. 
You will observe that Moore has 
been involved in a paper war. 

You are wrong in supposing that 
the New-Yorkers excited u pretty 
E 
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warm /eelinfcs” against yon. We 
gazed aft the scefte as you ■would at a 
heap of burning stubble: we saw a 
crackling blaze that ended in smoke, 
but neither felt the heat, nor dreaded 
harm. We certainly wish to keep 
well with you, but if in supporting our 
sovereignty by sea, now necessary as 
a barrier and counterpoise to the do- 
minion and ambition of France, we 
clash with your covert commerce, you 
must not be surprised, if you are now 
'arid then, as I heard a Frenchman say, 
M un homme de moins We do not 
blame yourresentment,butwe thought 
the New-Yorkers did themselves 
credit by their vindictive and childish 
manner of showing it. 

Spake is not allowed me to say much 
Of my last excursion. It was both of 
less extent and of less variety than that 
through Wales. Instead often weeks, 
I, in this, consumed thirty-one . days 
Only : and instead o^rambling through 
seventeen Counties, I confined myself 
to two of the three ridings Which di- 
vide my native one. Yet this home 
circiut included objects of much ori* 
giriality and of matchless beauty! 

Nbrth Wales, whose boast is the 
sublime, has nothing to equal Gordale 
Scar, an object «o transcendently su- 
blime, as forced bishop Pococke to 
declare, that though he had seen all 
that was great and striking in the rocks 
of Arabia and Judea, he had seen no- 
thing comparable to Gordale Scar. 
Neither has Judea, which could once 
t)oast the most glorious temple of the 
living God, nor any other country un- 
der heaven, so august, ^ solemn, so 
devotional*, place of wSship as York 
Cathedral. Saint Peter’s, at Rome, 
may be more magnificent, but it re- 
%ninds you more of the creature than 
the Creator; the one expanding your 
mind with surprise and admiration, 
this other penetrating the soul with 
awe and pious reverence. In the one 
you might expect to hear a madam 
Mara or a Billingtbn, in the other the 
holy strains of a'Magdalene. 

If Craven furnishes no water-falls 
like those of the Mawddach, or Pont- 
ar-Fynach, it exhibits the Wharfe 
roaring through ‘the Strid, and the 


Aire, aftejj a subterraneous passage, 
breaking into day! at the~foot of Mai- 
ham Cove, where the Valley is closed 
by a portal of limestone forming a 
beautiful segment of a circle two hun- 
dred and eighty-six feet in height. 
Imagine, what I had evident proofs 
was once the case, the river Aire, ma- 
ny times its present volume, precipi- 
tated down the face of this rock, and 
consider that Niagara itself falls short 
one hundred and fifty feet. Not only 
Malham Cove, but Gordale Soar may- 
be considered as the sources of the 
Aire. How delightful to trace a river 
to such a head I Hsid such been the 
source of the Abyssinian Nile, what 
would then have ,been Bruce’s excla- 
mation? 

The water-falls in Wales are high- 
ly picturesque, highly romantick ; but 
they have a kind of portable look: you 
feel inclined to carry them off, and 
place one here and another there, as 
you think will best decorate your park 
scenery. But Aysgarth Force,* the 
Pearl of Wensleydale, instead of being 
a part, is the principal in the. scene. 

It is a maje stick river, /ora/# its way 
with accelerated velocity down a suc- 
cession of ledges, a flight of steps : it 
is a mighty rush of Waters, and was 
beheld with pleasure by one, who, 
from the Table Rock has hung sus- * 
pended over the abyss of Niagara. 

Wales is unequalled in her castles; 
those of Skipton, of Middleham, and 
of Bolton would lose this appellation 
if placed by the lordly sides of Conway 
and Csemavon. But in mohastick 
ruins, the British isles cannot match 
that portion which fell under my late 
survey. What extensive districts 
must be explored for such ruins aS 
Kirkstall, Bolton, Coverham, Easby, 
Jervaux, Fountain, Byland, and Ri- 
vaux Abbeys! Tintem Abbey, and 
probably Melross, can alone enter into 
competition with some of these. 

Where will you find one whose 
first appearance is so striking, so pic- 
turesque, so romantick as Kirkstall 
Abbey ? where the ivy has climbed the 
loftiest tower, where the elm of many 
ages overshadows the cloisters, and 
where the winged seed of the ash has 
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JBundabed in the dormitory— a fruit* 
fui bed ina place dedicated to celibacy, 
fulfilling, by increasing and multiply* 
irig, a commandment contemned by 
.the monks. Where will you find so 
aerial a structure as Rivaux ? a struc- 
ture from the side walls being knock- 
ed away, supported solely on the co- 
lumns of the nave, pillar above pillar, 
yvindow surmounting window. Thus 
has accident, not human skill, worked 
.with fairy fingers. And, to cut short 
this ruinous detail, where will you, as 
at Fountain- Abbey, find so complete 
a specimen of a monastick institution? 

You walk the lengthened nave, 
cross the transept opening right and 
left one hundred and eighty-six feet, 
proceed through the choir, pass be- 
hind the altar, enter the sanctum 
sanctorum, and then, turning round, 
retrace with your eye a vista of shat- 
tered walls • and mutilated columns 
three hundred and fifty -one feet in 
length: or, by elevating your sight, 
survey a perfect tower at the majes- 
tick height of one hundred and sixty- 
sixfeet. You descend into the clois- 
ters and their enclosed garden of one 
hundred and twenty feet square ; you 
Visit the deserted kitchen whose fire 
has roasted droves of beeves, and 
whose aven has shut its fiery mouth 
upon innumerable flocks and herds. 
Passing the chapter-house, which is 
eighty -four feet by forty-two, you en- 
ter the refectory of the ample dimen- 
sions of one hundred and eight feet 
by forty -five. What holocausts have 
been offered up here to useless drones ! 
The very food that within these walls 
has only served to pamper laziness and 
gluttony, would provision for three 
campaigns, an army large enough to 
liberate Europe from her present 
thraldom, arid hurl the Buonapartes 
from their thrones. By two or three 
steps you descend into the ambulato- 
ry, where the monks walked for an 
appetite three hundred foet without a 
turn, or perhaps without a syllable. 
Above these cloisters is the dormito- 
ry of the same dimensions, three 
hundred feet by forty-two. How pure 
$d I here breathe the air where once 


issued unwholesome 'fumes from 
scores of snoring fat-fed monks ! 

Much as I admire such venerable 
ndns> there is something in the fier~ 
feet works of art that yields more ex- 
quisite , though not purer, gratification. 
The paintings at Hafod and at Powis 
Castle, and the statuary at Margam, 
yielded me this delight in Wales: 
but excepting the faun and the vase 
at Margam, I saw Mr. Johne’s, Mr. 
Talbot’s, and the Powis collections 
excelled by those of Lord Grantham’s 
.at Newby Hall, Mr. Duncombe’s at 
Duncombe Park, and the Earl of Car- 
lisle’s at Castle Howard, 

York Cathedral, and Fountain- Ab- 
bey, are each worthy, in my opinion, 
a voyage across the Atlantick, yet so 
little of this taste do your travelled 
Americans possess, that in the * kurtr 
dr eds, who visit this country, and who 
pass within an hour’s ride of such ob- 
jects, you will not find tern who have 
seen them, or Jives who ever expres- 
sed a wish to see them, or ones who 
having seen them win say ariy thing in 
their praise. Yes! you may meet 
with one, you may meet with — — of 
Baltimore. If you meet with Mr. 

— of , he will tell you that I 

could riot rouse him from his bed in a 
bright summer’s morning to visit Sa- 
Jisbury Cathedral, or tempt him to ap- 
proach Oakhampton Castle, from fear 
the hanging walls would fall and 
knock his brains out: that he scorned 
to take a station in Weymouth church 
to see the royal family; and thought 
“ it hardly worth while” to step out of 
the chaise to walk through that stu- 
pendous Temple of the Druids, Stone- 
henge. Yet — was not an ignorant 
man, nor a man without taste; he. 
knew the dams and grandams of our 
race -horses, and the names and favou- 
rite hits of our bruisers, and could tell 
by his silk neck-kerchief whether a 
man patronised Belcher or the Chick- 
en. If such, my dear — . , is your 
taste, I have written ypu a most stupid 


* As you and I know t»&y ninety in the 
hundred visit Europe, we can only be 
surprised at thi| indifference iathetiM* who 
visit Europe for pleasure 
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letter; but I am well assured, that 
were you to visit England, you would 
extend your acquaintance beyond the 
places of amusement and dissipation 
of the metropolis, and think a seques- 
tered valley and its ivy -mantled tow- 
er worthy of your contemplation and 
regard. * 

What an eventful winter was the last ! 
yet the present opens as if it would be 
no less so. How awful and big with 
change are these times ! 

Troy maintained a siege of ten 
years; Candia of twenty-four; Fre- 
derick for many years defended and 
successfully defended his rising king- 
dom against all the power of Austria, 
of Russia, and of France ; look to the 
defence of Venice, of Switzerland, and 
of Holland, against the most formida- 
ble powers of Europe ; and then look 
at the wars of the present day, when a 
war is but a campaign, a campaign a 
month, a little month; when a battle 
decides the fate of an empire 1 

The printer has scarcely set his 
types to announce the march of hos- 
tile armies before he has to reset 
them to announce Tout, subjugation, 
and submission. 

Crowns dance in the air like flakes 
of snow: what appeared settled on 
the head of one, is wafted on the brow 
of another, who scarcely feels the chil- 
ly impression ere it melts away. 

My' sentiments are still the Same as 
I gave you i ft February last. Our 
struggle is a momentous one; we are 
the golden chain by which hangs the 
civilized worl<J: should the Corsican 
break its links chaos will come again . 
Let us be, however, true to ourselves, 
and with the blessing of the Almigh- 
ty, which in that case we may piously 
hope for, we shall be the happy, the 
glorious, the privileged people, des- 
tined to humble and to overthrow this 
destroyer of nations. 

As I consider this part of my letter 
as 'a continuation of that of February 
third, I must add, as an instance of our 
success when acting by ourselves, the 
battle of Maida — Here was battalion 
to battalion, man toman, yet the French 
could not stand the charge. This bat- 
tle isimportant to show that the British 


are superiour to the French man for 
man. Indeed the proportions were as 
5 to 7 exclusive of their cavalry, of 
which we were totally unprovided. 

We have not yet the Prussian ac- 
count of the fatal battle of the four- 
teenth of October, but we know that 
it opened a passage for the French to 
Berlin. Recollecting that the fete of 
Austria was decided by a defeat much 
less complete, a battle in which twen- 
ty-five thousand Austrians only were- 
present, a battle which may be said to 
be fought rather for them than, by 
them, what can we expect from Prus- 
sia who has no brother marching to 
his aid with ninety thousand men 
flushed with victory, no ally with 
eighty thousand marshalled with his 
ranks? We fear, therefore, that Prus- 
sia is no longer a power, or if a pow- 
er, a satellite of France. 

W rite soon to your Friend. 
Wakefield , Nov . 3, 1806. 


For The Port Folio . 

Mr. Oldschool, 

Permit one of your numerous 
admirers to address you. My situation 
is truly critical, and from you alone 
can I expect aid. I am, sir, the au- 
thour of a little manuscript work, en- 
titled “ A Tour round the Lakes which 
form the northern boundary of the 
United States”; and this work I was on 
the eve of publishing, when I fortu- 
nately saw The Port Folio of the 18 th 
October, 1806. The Review of Mr. 
Carr’s Nc^thern Summer by J. S. ap- 
palled me ; but it had the salutary ef- 
fect of preserving me and my Tour 
from the reviewers, and of consigning 
the latter to the drawer of a bureau, 
where, like a soul in limbo patrum, it 
wails and solicits your interference 
and protection. 

Let me confess it, sir, I read the 
Northern Summer and was pleased 
with it. To my crazy fancy it seem- 
ed the work of a man of virtue and ho- 
nour, written in the neat, unstudied 
language of wit and fashion. Yes sir, 
I had even contracted a certain friend- 
ship for the little Swede, and felt a 
stronger desire to see it, than I ever 
had to see the triumphal car of the 
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Emperour and King Buonaparte, the 
coach and three mules of the sable 
Emperour Dessalines, or even the 
guillotine. Guess, sir, my confusion, 
on finding out by the review of J. S. 
that I should have scorned the au- 
thour, despised the work, and wished 
the shabby _ little Swede a t-— —St. 
Cloud. • 

I never had a very exalted opinion 
of my own judgment, but whatever it 
may have been, the review of J. S. re- 
tersedit de fond en comble ; and this 
was not the worst. No fond mother 
ever more ardently wished to see her 
darling son make a figure, than I did to 
see my Tour issuing from the book- 
seller’s in calf and gold. But then the 
reviewers ; and especially the formi- 
dable J. S.— Ay, there ’s the rub. In 
short, sir, if you do not help me out 
by clear ard categorical answers to the 
following queries, my Tour shall ne- 
ver more quit the drawer until that 
great day when the works of all men 
must be brought to light ! 

To shorten your labour, . and to 
bring things to a point, I shall pre- 
sent my queries under two distinct 
and separate heads, viz. Travels and 
Travel-writers, and Reviewers. 

TRAVELS AND TRAVEL-WRITERS. 

Query 1st. What is the precise in- 
variable statute style in whjch travels 
must be written under the penalty of 
being reviewed by J. S. ? 

2d. Is there any saving clause in 
favour of an authour who suits his lan- 
guage and style to his subject? 

3d. Does the statute style admit 
any original poetry, or poetick quota- 
tions? Item the number and dimeh- 
sions of the same ? 

4th. Should the work of an authour 
of this class run the risk of being 
smuggled, or even legally carried into 
a distant country, for instance into that 
part of England called Devonshire, 
where our language, arts, particularly 
architecture, and some of our most 
natural feelings, may not be universal- 
ly known, what precautions are ne- 
cessary to make that work neverthe- 
less agreeable to every individual of 
that or any other country ? 


5th. What is to be done with the 
splenetick, the morose, the empty, the. 
presumptuous, the witlings, the fops, 
and the reviewers ?— N. B. You need 
not throw away a moment’s time on 
the class mentioned by Mr. Pope in 
the following lines s 

AH fools have still an itching to deride ; 

And fain would be upon the laughingside. 

Mr. Pope was a' judge of this class; 
and gave them up as incorrigible. 

THE REVIEWERS. 

1st. The natural history of these 
beings, whether of the land or water, 
or amphibiqus ? 

2d. Are they" amenable to the laws 
of decency; and are they at liberty to 
assume the dictatorial morgue of Dr. 
Johnson with a few shreds of his know- 
ledge ? 

3d. Is the moral character of an 
authour a fit subject for these review- 
ers, when that authour is a foreigner 
and total stranger? 

4th. Is there a certain stock of 
knowledge necessary for their calling, 
viz. a perfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage they attempt to write, the know- 
ledge of the difference between pert - 
ness and sprightlinesa , between a wit 
and a wag ? 

5th. Are the reviewers bound by 
oath or affirmation to obtrude their 
opinions upon the publick ; and is the 
publick bound to see with, the eyes 
and to hear with the ears of the re- 
viewers ? Good lack ! if this be so, 
each reviewer must have as many 
eyes as the famous Argus, and be fur- 
nished with such ears as his Phrygian 
Majesty Midas had, which are said to 
have been like those of an ass. 

If sir, you are disposed to raise dif- 
ficulties^ I feel that you may ask why 
I did not, on this occasion, apply for 
instructions to J. S. who is so ready to 
enlighten the. publick by wholesale. 
But have the goodness to hear my 
reasons* and you will plainly see that 
the thing- is impossible : first sir, j! S. 
speaks a language which I do not al- 
ways comprehend : for instance, he 
seems-to say that candour must be me- 
rited ; he calls the being an officer , a 
practice ; he talks of an imprecation of 
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mercy ; and of alleviating vemty 9 &c. 
a slip in orthography I do not mind. 

. Listen good sir to my second rea- 
son. I never felt any inclination to 
put a paper into the hands of those 
who make too frequent a use of such 
expressions as the following : the bar 
of pubtick opinion ; a jury in the re* 
publick of Letters ; sworn to tell the 
truthy the whole truth , and nothing but 
the truth~—nc exeat regnum ; and pro- 
secuting to outlawry : these sir sound 
ominously, although I grant you there 
may he tittle in them ; maia cela se 
sent du metier. Lastly sir, there is a 
passage in this review which set me 
quite at a "loss respecting the sex of 
J. S. therefore in this perplexity about 
so delicate a matter, how could I, 
without a risk of being ridiculous, ad- 
dress J. S. ? The passage which per- 
plexed me is this : “ I shall not un- 

dertake to say whether this has arisen 
from vanity to display his erudition, 
or avarice to swell his publication.” 
How sir could I imagine a lady capa- 
ble of writing this ; or how suppose 
that a gentleman would write it, un- 
Jess indeed in a moment of ill-humour, 
when we are all too apt to overstep 
the bounds of decency ? 

Be pleased to observe, Mr. Old- 
school* that I presume- not to vitupe- 
rate *J. S. by any means ; and that when 
I offer a remark, it is but the remark 
of one who wishes to be better inform- 
ed. As such only, therefore, do I sur- 
mise that if J. S. could but add two 
qualifications, safiere and fari y to the 
stock of confidence which J. S. seems 
already to possess, J. S. wculd in pro- 
cess of time become the literary lu- 
minary of our western hemisphere. 

I am the more strongly inclined to 
this opinion by the learned sagacity 
with which J.* S. discovered the pot 
aux roses in the little . affair between 
the two processors* ladies. Nay sir, I 
go farther, and say without hesitation, 
tha^ even in the actual state of J. S. 
J. S. is entitled to a handsome’ portion 
of that kind of reward which Apollo 
adjudged to the critick in the fable. 
A little chaff may be of little intrin- 
sick worth, but as it is the appropriate 
emblem of a certain species of merit, 


it derives thence an immense addi* 
tional value. You know sir, that 
when the gallant Thrasybulus expel* 
led the thirty tyrants, he received a 
crown composed of two olive twigs. 

It would ill become me in my actu- 
al state of humiliation and prayer, to 
stand forth the* advocate of Mr. Carr’s 
Northern Summer. I leave that Sum- 
mer in its present blighted, sad situa- 
tion, and proceed to inform you, sir, 
whence I drew my ideas of travel- 
writing, according to which I conduct- 
ed my own Tour. You will laugh 
when I confess that, finding nothing 
certain among the moderns upon the 
subject, I drew all my fancied light 
from a certain Italian, who wrote a 
Tour of his own from Rome to Brun- 
dusium about eighteen hundred years 
ago. This kittle ,signior was a good 
poet and critick, and WTote many- 
good things. In writing upon a sub- 
ject very different, I confess, from tra- 
vel-writing, he has the following 
words r 

Et sermon* opus est, modo trikti sap ejocoto 
Defendente vicem modo rhetorts, atque poetg 
Interdam urbani, par centit viribus, atque 
ExtenuantU eat c onsulto. 

The foregoing verses constitute my 
code respecting the style of tours, 
voyages, and travels. The old tour 
of the Italian is also my model, but not 
I in toto: for the little .man, though a 
courtier of the Augustan age, has 
something that need not be imitated. 

Now, sir, you are in full possession 
of my ideas on this intricate subject; 
and I intreat you to issue your res- 
ponses in plain household terms: for 
by me they shall be hailed with more 
reverence than if they issued from 
Delphi or Cuma, as you will hereafter 
be able to judge from my Tour; which 
at present I regard only as a heap of 
rude materials, to be wrought into 
something ‘clever, according to the 
directions, hints, and instructions, 
which you may hereafter please to 
communicate. , 

I have the honour to be^ 

Good Mr. Oldschool, 

Your constant admirer 
And very humble servant, 

R. F. 
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P. S*— J. S. very evidently and very 
courteously observes, that “ it is said 
in the Rambler, that surprise is the 
effect of ignorance.” I dare not make 
this an article of my creed, although 
coming from the literary anvil. Pray, 
sir, give your opinion upon this little 
matter; and also let me know if what 
is said in the Dunciad be true, that 
Pertness was once Dulness— 

Dulness with rapture eyes the lively dunce 
Remembering she herself was Pertnes * once. 

For The Port Folio. 

EMILY HAMMOND, 

AN AMERICAN NOVEL. 

(Concluded.) 

After spending three days with Mr. 
Drey, my anxiety to see the poor 
stranger at Boston, led me again to 
that town. Everard wa^ at leisure, 
and asked leave to accompany me. 
We reached the city late in the mov- 
ing; and while Everard was engaged 
in conversation with some gentlemen 
of his acquaintance at the coffee-house, 
I rode directly to Mrs. Barlow’s. That 
good woman saw me alighting, and 
met me at the door : “ I am glad thou 
art come, but I have sad news for 
thee : — thy poor girl is sick-sick, I 
fear, past recovery. On the evening 
after thy departure for thy friend 
Drey’s, she seemed highly feverish, 
and begged to retire immediately af- 
ter tea, she rested little ; and on in- 
quiring after her health in the morn- 
ing, I sent instantly for a physician ; 
and from his opinion I find we have 
little to hope. She inquires anxious- 
ly for thee when her recollection is 
perfect; but since yesterday noon, she 
has been almost constantly delirious. 
This frioming she asked to see her in- 
fant, which had been placed with a 
nurse; the poor babe is itself ill, and 
we strove to evade her inquiry. After 
repeatedly urging the patbetick re- 
quest, “Let me, let me see my child— 
my poor friendless babe !” she wildly 
cried— “ Oh ! they have sent it— they 
have sent it to the hospital !” Her fren- 
zy alarmed us, and we put the child 
into her arms: She hugged it fondly to 
her bosom, and saidinalow voice : “ My. 
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sweet little Mary l your mother is dy- 
ing! could your father see us now! 
but hush— he lives somewhere here: 
he will say we followed Him, troubled 
him, digraced him !— Oh no, not far 
the world would we have him say that ! 
But where is the good man who saV- 
ed us ? Has he forsaken us too ? How 
kind he looked ! He is an old man 
too — he forsake my poor Mary! No, 
no !” Soon after this she fell asleep ; 
we expect her to awake in her perfect 
senses, and then I shall wish thee t& 
6ee her immediately.” 

Everard now joined us, and as we 
were seating ourselves at dinner, an 
elderly gentleman, in a quaker’s dress, 
was introduced, and welcomed by 
Mrs. Barlow as an old and valued 
friend. “Friend Hammond,” said the 
worthy woman, “ it is many long 
years since I shook thy hand last ; X 
am glad to see thee ; but thou hast 
come to a house of mourning.” 

“ Mourning, sister ! my own heart 
is a house of mourning ; but for 
whom art thou afflicted !” 

“For the poor and the stranger 1 ; 
a lovely young woman, a guest in my 
house, is now on the ned of death !” 

“ My poor Emily is among stran- 
gers too !” replied the venerable 
mourner, drying the bitter drop of 
sorrow from his furrowed cheek. 

“ Oh sister,” added he, « I would 
not trouble others with my griefs ; 
but the Almighty “ hath dealt very 
bitterly with me.” Thou wilt remem- 
ber that when my business compelled 
me to visit India, I removed my wife 
and infant daughter to the house of 
my brother in Philadelphia. My suf- 
ferings abroad I will not mention: 
shipwreck, sickness, and captivity kept 
me from my native land for ten long 
years ; but heaven blessed my labours 
with abundant increase, and but now 
I had returned with the soothing hope 
of sharing the- bounties of Providence 
with my beloved family ; but tny wife 
is dead, and my daughter— oh sister ! • 
my sweet little Emily is— lost ; ruin- 
ed, eloped frofn her friends !* fled, 
perhaps froih disgrace and life toge- 
ther, with, all her skis on her head 
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. « Who!” Emily Hammond ?** in- tainty left no rooqi for better hope^ I 
quired Everard in breathless agita- could hardly support the shock. Eve- 
tion. rard Drey, the son of my old friend, 

“ Yea, my good young friend, didst whose constant example and whose 
thou know my child. daily lesson had been duty, had se- 

tt God of mercy 1” groaned Eve- duced from innocence and virtue a 
rard, and sunk senseless on the floor, heart that loved and trusted him ; and 
We assisted him into the next left to struggle unassisted with the 
room and placed him on a bed ; but accumulated miseries of grief, sick- 
before he had recovered so far as to ness, disgrace and penury, the love- 
permit any inquiry after the cause of liest victim that ever suffered on the 
his emotion, the burse came from altar of sensuality ! My own life has 
.above stairs with a request from the not been unmarked with sorrows : I 
physician who was then attending, have mourned the loss of friends, and 
that Mrs. Barlow would walk above, followed my kindred to the grave ; 
She complied immediately ; but after but never did my spirit sink within 
a few minutes* absence, she returned me as at this moment. Ye who have 
in tears. • hearts to feel will npt ask why I weep 

“ Friend Hammond ! wilt thou com- at the recollection. - * 

fort the dying ? Friend J. the mo : A moment’s reflection determined 
ments of thy poor £lrl are “ num- my conduct. I went below, where I 
bered and well-nigh finished;** she found Everard walking the room in 
wishes to bless thy kindness with her an agitation which excited my pity, 
parting breath !** I beckoned to Aim, and immediately 

Everard had now recovered, and returned .to the chamber ; he follow- 
requested to be left alone; and my- ed me without answering. 

'self and Mrs. Hammond followed We approached the bed of the dy^ 
Mrs. Barlow to the room of the dying ing Emily in silence : she east her 
stranger. The curtains of the bed eyes on us, and wildly exclaimed, 
-were partly drawn, and we had ap- “ Everard !-— your daughter !— -protect 
proached close # before she observed my child ! I did not come to disgrace 
us. My father 1** with a faint scream you, Everard f 'i felt that my days 
was heard from the bed. Mr. Ham- were but few; I wished to see you* 
mond fell on his knees by the bed- to forgive you, and to die . l — — 
side, and groaned in anguish ; “ My protect — ■ !** She faltered ; her 
child 1 my poor lost Emily ! Oh my eyes closed ; and a single convulsive 
sainted Mary ! is this our daughter ; gasp freed her gentle aoul from the 
is this all I have left of thee 1 Do I sufferings of mortality 1 
find our little prattling Emily thus ! The father watched the expiring 
Father of mercies ! strengthen me to struggle of his beloved daughter, and 
thy chastening ! my child ! my child ! covering his face, lifted up his soul in 
art thou gone !** The poor sufferer silent prayer to his God. Not so j 

had fainted, and our utmost efforts Everard. • “ Old man ! mourning far | 

could hardly rekindle the feeble spark ther !” cried he in the voice of dis- | 

of life in her exhausted frame. She traction, “ See here the murderer of j 

opened her eyes at length, and with a your daughter ! Emily was the child 
long-drawn sob exclaimed, tt My fa- of virtue ; all the powers of hell were 
ther ! forgive me !** put in array against her ! Farewell !** 

“ Forgive thee my child ! I bless added he with an accent of frenzy* ; 

' thee ! heaven forgive and bless thee and instantly flew from the house. 

as freely as thy father !** Let me be brief. Emily’s babe 

* “ It is enough 1 Everard I forgive rests in the same grave with* its’ mo* 

you.** ther ; and her. wretched father quick- ■' 

• • ' • • ly descended to that place “ where I 

An explanation like this I had the wicked cease from troubling.** 
dreaded ; but when the painful cer- Rumour’s hundred tongues preceded 
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my return to Mr. Drey’s. My friend 
relapsed and died. A rapid decline 
hastened his beloved wife to join 
him. Everard is no where to be 
found ; and amid this wide wreck of 
life and happiness, I seem left alone 
to tell the taje. 

Daughter of innocence ! listen to 
the voice of age ! When the youth 
of thy fancy points to the flowery 
paths of pleasure, and with the honied 
eloquence of desire, cries, “ Come, 

• come !” fly, fly from the forbidden 
path, and trust not the lips that utter 
deceit ! In thine own bosom thou 
hast' a treacherous foe : thy heart 
bounds at the voice that would lure 
thee to destruction, and responsive 
answers to the syren call ! Hast thou 
friends who would mourn thy fall ? 
Lose not the “ good name” which 
years of penitent virtue cannot reco- 
, ver 1 Hast thou brethren and sisters ? 
Shall the finger of scorn be pointed 
at them’ for thy sake! Hast thou 
parents? Oh, why wilt thou clothe 
the face of thy mother with shame, 
and bring down the grey hairs of thy 
father with • sorrow to the grave ! 
Dost thou fear the God who made 
thee ? Think, ere thought shall be 
distraction ! Let thy fancy lead thee 
to the tomb of Emily Hammond ; 
•there read, “ seventeen years— dis- 
grace and death!” Fly— ohfly! daugh- 
ter of innocence, ere the gulf of in- 
famy open to receive thee ; 

For The Port Folio . 

THE FINE ARTS. 

[To one of the Directors of the Pennaylvt- 
. ilia Academy of Fine Arts, we are in- 
debted for the following correct descrip- 
tion of an edifice which is both honoura- 
ble to the founders and an ornament to 
. die city. Next to the cultivation of po- 

- lhe literature, for which, in the language 
of Sir William Jones, we have an undis- 

. sembled fondness, is our admiration of 
those arts which are so happily and so 
energetically described by the epithet 
liberal, as eminently above those vulgar 
and groveling objects which engross the 
puny attention of the meaner , mass of 
mankind. How grateful to avert the 
. offended eye from the loathsome objects 
of common life, and to expatiate overall the 

- charms of Grecian and Roman beauty!] 


41 

THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY ON 
FINE ARTS 

Is situate on the north side of Ches- 
nut midway between Tenth and 
Eleventh-streets ; the lot of ground is 
one hundred feet front by one hundred 
and seventy-eight feet deep ; it recedes 
from the front line of the street seven- 
ty-five feet, has twenty-five feet va- 
cant ground on each pide, and forty- 
three feet back ; it is set sufficiently* 
high to admit of a terrace in front. 

The present building which is fifty* 
feet front by sixty feet deep, is so cal- 
culated as to be a whole when finish- 
ed ; and, at the same time, to admit of 
extensive future additions, vis. one 
room of one hundred feet by forty- 
three exteriour at the back, and one on 
each side of fifty feet by twenty-five 
exteriour: toward which additions the 
whole of the fire-places, funnels, doors, 
and stair-ways are already effected; 
and it is only necessary to break away 
four inches of brick-work where they 
will be found placed in a uniform and 
regular manner. The character of the 
exteriour architecture is modern Io- 
nick. The front elevation consists of 
a marble basement four feet high, with 
(as is intended) a large flight of steps, 
to a recessed porch eighteen feet 
front on the front line, and ten feet 
deep ; the remainder of the elevation 
consists of a high principal story and 
an attick with cornice, parapet, frise, 
and neck moulding. The recessed 
porch is to have a column on each 
side coupled (one diameter distant) 
with a pilaster against each side of the 
recess; a fullorder of entablature is to 
rest on the whole of these with tro- 
phies or plain tablets above ; and the 
pavement is to be of marble slabs va- 
riegated, a centre for which has been 
presented by Mr. S. Gratz, of a quali- 
ty equal to the Kilkenny, viz. of a fine 
jet black with an occasional sprinkling 
of pure white. The roof is nearly 
flat in every part, except where the 
dome appears, which is unique, it is a 
hemisphere of brick . turned, two- 
thirds of which was sprung without a 
centre, and the remainder, owing to 
tjie lateness of the season, with very 
slight and little centering. The whole 
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could have be^n effected in a supeii- 
our style had not the building been be- 
gun too late in the season ; and it is a 
.better mode than with centering, be- 
cause every course of bricks keys it- 
self; and k is extremely simple, a single 
strip regulates the whole. Centering 
always costs mpFe than the arching, 
hence it is economical, and can ai- 
.ways be done in a circular arch, but 
.not in a lineal one; on this arch im- 
mediately, and without any medium 
.of wood, is laid a most complete piece 
of slate* work, each piece of which is 
secured immediately to the first brick 
dome* and having stood the test of two 
wintersmay be pronounce d a sound j ob . 
In addition, in consequence of having 
no rafters, or any other work except 
as before expressed, this roof costs less 
than a shingled one. 

The interiour consists of a principal 
room, two committee rooms, three 
chambers, and complete cellars under 
the whole. The principal room is 
forty-six feet diameter and eighteen 
feet high to the springing of the ceil- 
ing, which is a dome having the sole 
light from its centre : the ceiling is 
plain except a radii of light in stucco 
around the opening and semi-circu- 
.lar architraves with reversed mould- 
ings at the springing. The sides con- 
sist of eight tall pedestals alternating 
; with an equal number of recesses 
'which open to stair-ways or inteiraed 
additional rooms ; these recesses also 
consist of principal and attick pannels 
'or openings ; over these are arches j 
Whose saffits obtrude into the dome, 
the effect of which is novel; so that 
the dome appears (as it really does) 
to rest on those heightened pedestals, 
which have their full order of enta- 
blature occasionally relieved by gui- 
loche enrichments. The whole of 
the. building was completed from the 
commencement in ejeven solid weeks 
* (in all not seventeen weeks) and is a 
specimen of sound work.. 

For The Fort Folio . 

biographx 

LIFE OF MOTTEUX. 

[To Dr. D i ake, a very elegant scholar, who 
has lately obliged the literary world with 
many pleasing particulars respecting Ad- ^ 


dison and his contemporaries, we are 
indebted for the following life of a very 
ingenious Frenchman. Motteux, in ad- 
dition to his other literary powers, which 
were of no humble pretension, bad ac- 
quired such a treasure of pure idiomati- 
cal English, that in the witty employment 
of colloquial and proverbial combinations 
he has actually surpassed many of the 
English themselves. His translation of 
Don Quixote, which was the first we ever 
perused, and which we have continued to 
indulge ourselves with to more tlian the 
tenth repetition , is incomparably superiour 
in its power to provoke merriment to 
Smollet’s vaunted version. Sancho’s pro* 
verbs, wliich abound in the Spanish ori- 
ginal, are well rendered only by Motteux. 
The spirit of Sancho’s character is totally 
mistaken or neglected by Smollet, and yet 
perhaps from his own vanity, but more 
probably from the suggestion of a merce- 
nary bookseller, this distinguished no- 
velist, who ought to have had better em- 
ployment than translating what had alrea- 
dy been ably translated, very ostentati- 
ously boasts of his superiority to Skelton, 
Capt Stevens, Charles Jarvis, and Mot- 
teux himself. We again strongly recom- 
mend Motteux for the wonderful copious - 
nessofhis colloquial style, and we again 
commend his Don Quixote, because a 
merrier work can scarcely be found, and 
because in the dull and dismal scenes of 
this wild world, a merry book doetk good^ 
like a medicine . The translation of Rabe- 
lais, one of the most obscure, difficult, and 
incoherent autfioura that ever indulged 
the vagaries of a lawless imagination, is 
admirably executed, and th$ translator 
. has shed bright light upon many a pas- 
sage which, in the original, was only 
darkness visible ! We cannot conclude 
this preface without- remarking that we 
were once assured by a venr learned 
friend, that the best version of all those 
passages in Don Quixote, where Sanche is 
an interlocutor, was in Low Dutch , and the 
correctness of' thia opinion will be fully 
confirmed when we reflect upon the pe- 
culiar genius of that language. Since we 
have indulged ourselves thus far in men- 
tioning the various versions of a favourite 
. authour, whose great work is as imperish- 
able as the poems of Homer, it is only 
justice to name and to praise Florian, the 
last French translator. Thi9 accomplish- 
ed man, who has been called the G&llick 
Goldsxhith, because he is always success- 
ful in the sweet and tender style, gilded 
the gloom of his declining days by trans- 
lating Don Quixote. This version is in six 
small volumes, and is distinguished for 
some judicious variations and retrench- 
ments from the original. From the purity, 
perspicuity, simplicity, and elegance of 
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its style it ought to* he arranged with the 
best French classicks.] 

Peter Anthony Motteux, a native 
of France, was bom at Rouen in Nor- 
mandy, in' 16*60. He chose England 
for his place of residence, on the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz,andfor some 
time lived with his relation Paul Domi- 
nique, Esq. Mr. Motteux is one of 
the* few Frenchmen who have obtain- 
ed a perfect knowledge of our language; 
he acquired, indeed, such an intimacy 
with its idiom and colloquial expression , 
that his translations from the Spanish 
and French exhibit completely the art of 
original composition. “ Motteux/* ob- 
serves Mr. Tytler, speaking of his* 
version of Don Quixote, “ appears to 
me to have been endowed with a 
strong perception of the ridiculous in 
human character; a just discernment 
of the weaknesses and follies of man- 
kind. He seems likewise to have had 
a great command of the various styles 
winch are accommodated to the ex- 
pression both of grave, burlesque, 
and low humour. Inferiour to Smol- 
Ifct in inventive genius, he seems to 
haye equalled him iii every quality 
which was essentially requisite to a 
translator of Don Quixote. On the 
whole,” he concludes, “ I am inclined 
to think that the version of Motteux 1 
is by far the best we have yet seen of 
the romance of Cervantes.”* 

Our stuthour engaged likewise, in 
the still more difficult task of translat- 
ing Rabelais, a writer whose style is 
so obsolete, that but few of his own 
countrymen are fully able to develop 
his meaning. The first three books 
of this 4 singular satire had been so well 
translated by Sir Thomas Urquhart, 
that Motteux only continued the ver- 
sion/and the whole was afterwards re- 
vised by Mr. OzeH.- Mr. Tytler has* 
pronounced the version, thus correct- 
ed, one of the most perfect specimens 
of the art of translation. “ The best 
criticks,” says he, “in both languages 
have borne testimony to its faithful 
transfusion of the sense, and happy 
imitation of the style of the original ; 
and every English reader will acknow- 

— \\ 

* Essay on the Principles of Translation. 
P. 267, 263, and 312, Second Ed. 8vo. 1797. 


Jedge that it possesses all the ease of 
original composition 

In addition to these literary labours 
Motteux translated several plays, 
which were brought with some suc- 
cess on the stage; he wrote also seve- 
ral prologues and epilogues, and dedi- 
cated a poem On Tea to the Spectator. 
All his exertions, however, as a mem- 
ber of the republick of letters, were 
inadequate to his support; and he 
found it necessary to relinquish his 
pen for the more profitable returns of 
trade. He opened, therefore, an East- 
India ware-house in Leadenh&ll-street, 
and obtained a valuable appointment 
in the general post-office. His con- 
tribution to the Spectator is relative to 
this’change in his condition, and the 
letter in No. 288, signed withhisname, 
at length, may be considered as a spe- 
cies of advertisement descriptive of 
the elegant and costly articles in which- 
he dealt. 

These new employments 9oon plac- 
ed our quondam translator in easy cir- 
cumstances; he married a beautiful 
and amiable woman, and became the 
father of . a family of fine children. 
All that life affords for rational and do-* 
mestick enjoyments appeared to be 
now within his reach ; when the indul- 
gence of licentious appetite, at an age 
too which seems to indicate that it 
was the result of habit rather than of 
sudden temptation, not only exposed 
his character to the world, but depriv- 
ed him of existence. He was found 
dead on the morning of the 19th of 
February, 1717-18, in a brothel near 
Temple-bar, and so strong was the 
suspicion arising from the combination 
of circumstances, that he had been 
murdered by the wretches who sur- 
rounded him, that the offer of a con- 
ditional pardon and a reward of fifty 
pounds for the discovery of the mur- 
derer was advertised in the London 
Gazette . The completion of his 5 8th 
year took place on the very day that 
he was destroyed. 

Hxmrrus cusrius. 

Amongst the historians of the first 
class, we may place Quintus Curtius * 

* Ibid P. 396, 397. 
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of whose life very little is recorded, 
but who probably wrote in the first 
century of our <aera under the Empe- 
rour Vespasian. He has written in 
a short volume, divided into ten books, 
the life of Alexander the Great. Fren- 
shemius has supplied very ably, the 
Iqss of the two first and one part of 
the last book. The style of this writer 
is very flowery and ornamented; but 
it well agrees with its subject, for he 
wrote the life of a very extraordinary 
man. Curtius particularly excels in 
his description of battles, but in his 
speeches the authour is generally too 
prominent a figure. The speech of 
the Scythians is however an exception. 
It is always read with pleasure, and 
has always been mentioned with praise . 

He has been justly charged with 
geographical erfours, and these have 
been rectified by Arrian. The accu- 
sation of having admitted such romance 
into his history, is not correctly ‘stat- 
ed; "for Alexander does not appear to 
be * a less singular character in other 
authours than in Quintus Gurdus. 

• The praises which he lavishes on 
his hero proceed from a congenial 
spirit of bold enterprise. Intrepidity 
and fire are with him the sovereign 
qualities of a man; for he had not suffi- 
cient coolness of judgment to enable 
him to distinguish the utility resulting 
from caution and from prudence. 
The story of . the “ World’s great 
Victor,” is perfectly suited to the ge- 
nius of the historian. They are 
equally warm, and violent, and rash. 

• Curtius, however, though an ardent 
panegyrist, is not so entirely estrang- 
ed from justice as to disguise the 
faults of Alexander altogether. Af- 
ter he has raised him above the 
highest of his species, he makes some 
retribution to them, by occasionally 
depressing him beneath the lowest. 

His style has freedom, life, and 
pleasantry ; but is too lofty and decla- 
matory. He wants simplicity, a dis- 
tinguished excellence in writing ; and 
notwithstanding the elegance of his 
orations and the fine flow of his lan- 
guage, the reader of Quintus Curtius 
will return with redoubled eagerness 
is the perusal of JJLvg* 


LEVITY. 

Burger’s beautiful ballad, 

Earl Walter winds his bogle horn, ' 

To horse! to horse! halloo 1 halloo! 

has given rise in England to a very lnw 
morons 

PARODY. 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

Earl Walter kicks the waiter’s rump, 

Down stairs ! down stairs ! halloo, halloo ! 
They sally forth, they wheel, they jump, 
And fast the scampering watch pursue: 

The jolly bucks from tavern freed. 

Dash fearless on through thick and thin. 
While answering alleys, as they speed. 
Loudly reecho to their din. 

Saint Dunstan’s arm, with massy stroke 
The solemn midnight peal had rung. 

And bawling out, “ Past twelve o’clock,” 
Loud, long and deep the watchman sung. ' 

The clamorous band Earl Walter guides. 
Huzza, huzza, my merry men. 

When, puffing, holding both their sides. 

Two strangers haste to join his train. 

The right-hand stranger’s locks were grey. 
But who he was I cannot tell ; 

The left was debonnair and gay, 

A dashing blood I know full well. 

He wav’d his beaver hat on high, 

Cried, “ Welcome, welcome, noble lord! 
What joys can earth, or sea, or sky, 

To match our midnight sports afford 

“ Methinks,” the other said, “ *t were best 
To leaye, my friends, your frantick joys. 
And, for the balmy sweets* of rest. 

Exchange such rude discordant noise.” 

But still Earl Walter onward hies. 

And dashing forward, on they go. 

Huzza, huzza, each toper cries, 
u Hark forward, forward, hollo ho !” . 

The jovial band Earl Walter guides. 

Along the Fleet, up Ludgate-Hill, 

And puffing, holding both their sides. 

His boon companions follow still. 

From yonder winding lane outsprings 
A phantom, white as snow. 

And louder still Eari Walter sings, 

« Hark forward, forward, hollo ho !” 

A quaker prim has crossed the way, 

He sprawls their nimble feet below. 

But what care they for jrea-and-nay, 

Still forward, forward, on they go. 

See, at the comer of yon street, 

A humble stall, with apples crown’d X 
See, scatter’d by Earl Walter’s Feet, 

The woman’s apples rolling round 

“ O Lord ! have mercy on my stall. 

Spare the hard earnings of the poor. 

The helpless widow’s little all. 

The fruit of many a watchful hour.” 
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£ truest the right 4 uhd stranger pleads, 
The left still pointing to the prey, 

The impatient Earl no warning heeds. 

But furious holds the onward way. 

« Away, thou poor old wither’d witch. 

Or dread the scourge’s echoing blow !” 
Then loud he sung, and wav’d his switch, 
** Hark forward, forward, hollo ho !** 

So said, so done ; one single bound 
Clears the green grocer* s humble stall ; 
While through the apples . scatter’d round. 
They hurry, hurry, one and all. 

And now behold the tim’rous prey, 

Beyond the reach of Comus’ crew. 

Still lightly trip along the way. 
Unconscious who her steps pursue. 

Again they wheel, their nimble feet 
The devious Way still quickly trace, 
Down Ludgate-Hill, along the Fleet, 

The unwearied Earl pursues th A chase. 

The watch now muster strong,* and dare 
Dispute the empire of the field ; 

They wave their cudgels high in air, 

« Now yield thee, noble Baron yield.” 

" Unmanner’d vagabonds ! in vain 
You strive to mar our nightly game ; 
Come on ! come on ! my merry men. 

The raggamuffins we can tame.” 

In heaps fc&e victims bite the dust, 

Down sinks Earl Walter on the ground. 
Now run who can and lie who must. 

For loud the watchnlen’s rattles sound. 

Now tq the justice borne along. 

In sullen 'majesty they go ; 

The place receives the motley throng. 

And echoes to their hollo ho ! 

All mild amid the rout profane, # 

The justice solemn thus began : 

« Forbear your knighthood thus to stain. 
Revere the dignity of man. 

The meanest trull has rights to plead. 
Which wrong’d by cruelty or pride, 
Draw vengeance on die guilty head. 
Howe’er by titles dignified.” 

Cold drops of sweat in many a trill, 
Adown Earl Walter’s temples fall. 

And louder, louder, louder still, 

The surly watch for vengeance call. 

The right-hand stranger anxious pleads 5 
The clamours of the mob increase. 

The riot act die justice reads, 

- And binds the Earl to keep the peace. 
The court broke up, they sally out, 

And raise a loud, a last huzza ; 

Then sneak’d away and hung his snout, 

• Each disappointed dog of law. 

Muttering full many a curse, and fast 
Homeward to slumber now they ga; * 
Tet spite of all that now has past, 

You’ll hear next night their hollo ho 1 


This is the Earl, y*d this his trains 
That oft the awaken’d Cockney hears j 
With rage he glows in every vein 
When the wild din invades his ears. 

The dreaming maid sighs sad and oft. 
That she her visions must forego. 
When waken’d from her slumbers aofy, 
She hears the cry of hollo he J 


VARIETY. 

In foe rough blast beau** foe billow, 
In foe light air waves the willow i 
Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind t 
What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoy ous Constancy ? 

Sombre tale, and satire witty. 
Sprightly giee,%nd doleful ditty. 
Measur’d sighs, and roundelay. 
Welcome all I S BUT DO NOT STAY 
What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


Magnanimity in politicks, exclaims Ed- 
mund Burke with all the orator's anim ation, 
is not seldom the truest wisdom ; and a 
great empire and little minds go ill toge- 
ther. If we are conscious of our situation, 
and glow with zeal to fill our place as be- 
comes our station and ourselves, we ought 
to auspicate all our publick proceedings 
with the Qld warning of the church, sursum 
cor da J We ought to elevate our minds to 
the greatness of that trust to which the or- 
der of Providence has called us. By ad- 
verting to the dignity of this high calling, 
our ancestors have turned a savage wilder- 
ness- into a glorious empire, and have made 
the most extensive and the only honourable 
conquests ; not by destroying, but by pro- 
moting the wealth, the number, and the 
happiness of the human race. . 


Will it not be worth while, after the pe- 
rusal of the following advertisement, which 
we have copied from a New-York paper, 
for the curious in coffee to purchase from 
Mons. Caille his improvement in the pre-. 
paring of that favourite beverage ? 

Grecque a la dubelloy, for clarifying 
Coffee . — Of all the modem improvements 
for clarifying coffee, the Grecque , recently 
invented in Paris, is the most perfect It 
consists entirely of tin, and its application 
is so simple that coffee can be made as rea- 
dily as tea, and, without the use of eggs or 
isinglass, is rendered as limpid as chrystalline 
water, ltentirelysupersedesthenecessityofa 
coffee biggin, which, in neatness and purity 
it far surpasses. The strength of the coffee 
is so effectually drawn off, by percolation 
through the Grcoque, that the grounds will 
scarcely discolour water. This valuable ap- 
pendage to the breakfast table, with printed 
directions, may be had with, or without cel* 
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fee pots, adapted td utn§ <k silver eoffee 
pots of any description, by applying to 
CaiUe, tin plate worker, from Paris, No. 67, 
Nassau-street 

The Robin redbreast of England appears to be not 
only a favourite of every family, but the very Night, 
ingale of the poets. This familiar bird, like certain 
of the Canine Species, appears io delight in the vicinity 
of* man. As even Pharisees themselves -affect these, 
-who affect them, this amicable and confiding disposi- 
tion. on the part of this -hirck, seems to have met a 
correspondent temper on the part of every boy. The 
natural malignity, perverseness, tavngeness. and cru- 
elty of the human race are suspended in favour of ONE 
of the feathered race ; and Superstition itself has form- 
ed an alliance with Mercy to protect the Robin. Al- 
most all the English poets of celebrity, and THOMP- 
SON in particular, describe with a union of genius 
•and sensibility, the interesting habits and singular 
^privileges of this bird. Mrs. C. SMITH has, in her 
v\ last publication added her praise to that of her prede- 
^ itessors. The polite reader will perceive with delight, 
'■ how admirably this lady has corned the best manner of 
f some of thf old English writers. The allusion to the 
fidelity of a Winter friend is pathetic*. 

YHE RODIN* S PETITION. • 
u A suppliant to. your window comes* . 
Who trusts "your faith, and fears no guile. 

He claims admittance for your crumbs, 

• And reads his passport in your srftile. 

^ For cold and cheerless Is the day, 

And he has- sought the hedges round. 

No berry hangs upon the spray, 

Nor worm nor ant-egg can be found. 

Secure his suit will be preferred 
No fears his slender feet deter. 

For sacred is the household bird 
That wears the scarlet stomacher.” 

L~ucy the prayer assenting heard. 

The feathered suppliant flew to her. 

And fondly cherished was the bird 
That wears the scarlet stomacher. 

Embolden’d then, he ’d fearless perch 
Her netting or her work among, 

For crumbs among her drawings search. 
And add his musickto her song. . 

And warbling on her snowy arm, 

Or half entangled in her hair, 

Seem’d conscious of the double charm 
Of freedom and protection there. 

K grave did moralist who us’d 
From all some lesson to infer. 

Thus said, as on the bird he mused 
Pluming his scarlet stomacher : 

“ Where are his gay companions now „ 
Who sung so merrily in Spring, 

Some shivering on the leafless bough 
With raffled plume and drooping wing. 

Some in the hollow of a cave 
Consign’d to temporary death, 

And some beneath the sluggish wave 
Await reviving Nature’s breath. 

The migrant tribes are fled away 
TO skies where ihsedt myriads swarm, 
They Vanish with the summer day 
Nor hide the bitter Northern storm. 


But stiH is this sweet rfcinsftef heard. 

While lours December dark and drear. 

The joyial, cheerful, household bird 
That w ears the scarlet stomacher. 

And thtis in life’s propitious houf 
Approving flatterers round us sport, * . 

But if the faithless prospect lour 
They the more happy fly to court 

Then let us to the selfish herd 

Of Fortune’s parasites, prefer 

The friend like this, our winter bird 

That wears the scarlet stomacher” p 

The Sensitive plant, .from its singular character, 
may not lherely task the ingenuity of the botanist an<%. 
the naturalist, but all the memory and imagination or* 
the poet, indeed it has been more than once the theme 
of poetry and the speculation of science. Mrs. Smith 
thus describes its peculiarities, and then w ith her usoaT 
felicity draws from them a very salutary lesson. 

9 *HE MIMOSA. ► 

Softly blow the western breezes. 

Sweetly shines the evening son; 

But you, Mimosa, nothing pleases 
You, What delights your comrades, teases. 

What they enjoy, you try to shun. * * 

Alike annoy’d by heat of cold. 

Ever too little or too much. 

As if by heaviest winds ControIPd 
Your leaves before a zephyr Add 
And tremble at the slightest touch. 

Fluttering arouiid in playful rings 
A gilded fly your beauty greeted ; 

But from his light and fUmy wings. 

As if he had landed a thousand stings, 

Y our shuddering folioles retreated ! 

Those Feathery leaves are like the plume 
Plucked from the bird of Indian slues, 

But should you, therefore, thus presume 
While othefrs boast a fairer bloom. 

All that surrounds you to despise 2 

The rose, -whose blushing blossoms blow. 

Pride of the vegetal creation, 

The air and light disdains hot so ; 

And the fastidious pride you show 
Is not reserve, but affectation. 

In the eye of butterflies, the outer coat 
has a lustre in which may be discovered 
various colours of the rainbow. When ex- 
amined a little closely, k wiU be found to 
have the appearance of a multiplying glass ; 
having a great number of sides or facet * ift 
the manner of a brilliant cut diamond, Lew- 
enhock pretends, there are above ri* 
sand facets on the cornea of a flea. These 
animals therefore, see not only with great 
clearness, but view every object multiplied 
in a surprising manlier. Puget adapted the 
cornea of a flea in such a position as to see* 
object i through it, by means of a microscope ; 
and nothing could exceed the strangeness 
" its representations a soldier who Was 
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seen through it, appeared like an army of 
pigmies ; tor while it multiplied it also di- 
minished the object : the arch of a bridge 
exhibited a spectacle more magnificent than 
human skill could perform ; and the flame 
of a candle seemed- a general and beautiful 
$hp»iuatioi?. 

SONNET, *Y iPA SEWARD. 

Written at Boston in a rainy season. 

From these wild heights, where oft the 
mists descend 

In rains, dthat shroud the sun, and chill 
_ . , - 

Each transient, gleaming interval we hail 
And rove the naked v allies, and extend 
Our gaze around, where yon vast mountains 
• blend 

With billowy clouds that o’er their sum 
r mils sail;. 

Pondering how little Nature’s charms be- 
friend 

The barren scene, monotonous and pale. 
Yet solemn when the darkening shadows 
fleet 

Successive o’er the wide and silent hills; 

• Gilded by wptry sun-beams, then we 
meet 

' Peculiar pomp of vision. Fancy thrills, 

. And owns there is no scene so rude and 
bare, * 

But Nature sheds or grace or grandeur 
there." ' . * 
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tO BQNQRA SNETD ,* 

Whose health was always best in Winter. 

And. now the youthful, gay, capricious 
Spring, 

Piercing- her showery clouds with crystal 
light, . 

And with their hues reflected streaking* 
bright 

Her radiant bow, bids all her warblers 
sing/ 

Hie lark, shrill carolling on soaring wing ; 

The lonely Thrush, in brake, with bfos- 

• soms white. 

That tunes his pipe so loud; while, ffym 

* the sight 

Coy bending their dropt heads, young 
cowslips fling 

Rich: perfume o’er the fields. It is the 

’ prime 

Of hours that beauty robes; yet all they 

ffiW, 

Cheer, ' and delight in this their fragrant 
time, y# 

For thy dear sake, to me leS pleasure yield 

Than, veil’d in sleet, and rain, and hoary 
rime. 

Dim Winter’s naked hedge and plushy 
field. 


* Afterwards Mr*. Edgeworth. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The task which “ Pictor” has un- 
dertaken is finely described in the ini- 
tial lines of a recent poem, by one of 
the Royal Academicians. 

What various aids the student’s course re- 
quires. 

Whom art aHures, andlove of fame inspires; 
But chief what toils demand his earlier 
hours, 

Prepare his triumphs and unfold his powers. 
The Muse attempts— with beating bosom 
springs. 

And dares advent’rous on didactick wings. 


The wariness of “ Maritus” is jo- 
cosely described by Prior ip his Paulp 
Purganti. 

Unwilling then, in arms to meet 
The enemy he could hot beat. 

He strove to lengthen the campaign. 
And save his forces by chicane ; 

Fabius, the Roman chief, who thus 
By fair retreat grew Maximus, 

Shows us that all that warriour can do 
With force inferiour, is, ctmctandc * 

The description of some of Fashion's 
votaries in the female world is so 
faithful that the Editor may exclaim in 
poetick vision . 

I see the fair, fantastick forms appear. 

The flaunting drapery, and the languid leer, 
Fair,sylphish forms, who tall, erect and slim. 
Dart the keen glance, and stretch the pliant 

limb. r 

To * Milo’s” question there is an 
admirabieanswerin some of the lyrick 
effusions of Dr. Watts. Genius and 
Virtue constitute the true measure of 
greatness. 

Were he so tall to reach the pole, 

Or grasp the ocean with his span. 

He must be measured by his soul, 

Themind s the standard of the man* 

The state blunderers, by whom 
this unhappy country is disgraced and 
degraded, are severely lashed by Ft 
but ape they not more completely fla- 
gellated by Edmund Burke, who, 
describing such drivellers, calls .them 
— . ^ 'vulgar and mechanical politicians, a 
*ort of people who think that nothing exists 
but what w gross and material ; and who 
therefore , far from being qualified to be dil 
rectors of the great movement of empire, 
are not ft to turn a wheel in the machine. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For The Port Folio. 

MISCELLANY. 

yi. Repton, Esq. has lately dedicated some 
of his works to the Right Honourable 
William Windham. This address is so 
elegantly penned, the praise of the friend 
of Burke is so just, and the allusion to 
Burke himself are all so interesting to the 
stanch disciples of these statesmen, that we 
cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of 
publishing this dedication entire.] 

To the Right Honourable William Windham. 
Sir, 

P OLITICKS and party have, at this 
time, so strongly taken possession of 
men’s minds that in thus publickly ad- 
dressing a publick character it may be 
supposed that I should make some allu- 
sion to the present state of publick af- 
firirs ; but since every individual who 
can read a newspaper has sufficient 
wisdom to advise statesmen and to 
comment on their measures without 
knowledge of their motives: I have 
not lately been ambitious of under- 
standing political subjects, which va- 
ried with the seasons ; or belonging to 
parties, which changed with the moon. 

In the course of my profession I 
have had the honour to become ac- 
quainted with almost all the statesmen 
and all the leaders of different parties, 
without sacrificing the pursuits of 
taste for those of politicks ; and dur- 
ing my occasional conversations and 
correspondence with your late friend, 
the great Edmunb Burke, I only 


knew him as the authour of a treatise 
on the “ Sublime and Beautiful,” a 
book that in after ages will shine with 
perpetual lustre, reflecting honour on 
his taste and that of the country in 
which he lived ; when many of his 
other works will be neglected with the 
occasional pamphlets and squibs that 
throw a momentary light on the pass- 
ing politicks of the day. 

The vicissitude of human events 
has been a common them6 with wri- 
ters of all ages ; yet surely no' period 
of time ever witnessed such changes 
as those within our memory. Whether 
we extend our view to the great con- 
vulsions of Europe, or confine it to the 
fluctuation of sentiments and manners 
in England, or still narrowing the cir- 
cle of our observation, only look at the 
changes in the rank, the property, or 
the opinions of individuals within our 
own immediate knowledge; in all 
these points of view we must confess 
that no human foresight could predict 
such uncommon eyents as we have 
witnessed since the year 1783, when 
I had the honour of accompanying 
you to Ireland at the beginning of 
your political career. 

Whatever might be your reason for 
then resigning your publick situation 
and retiring intp Norfolk, I confess I 
was not sorry to retire with you; I 
had seen enough of the path of aihbi- 
tion to know it was always difficult, 
sometimes dangerous, and often dirty . 
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There was no dishonour in my wish- 
ing for the enjoyment of inglorious 
case, and I looked forward with hope 
to the renewal of your friendship in 
retirement ; but youi* talents were not 
given to be wasted in private life ; a 
high sense of duty to your country 
soon called you forth again, to take 
an active part in the councils of your 
Sovereign ; and whether in conjunction 
with, or in opposition to, the various 
administrations of the last twenty 
years, the force of your eloquence, 
the depth of vour observations, the 
perspicacity of your mind, your per- 
sonal fortitude, with prophetick sense 
of publick danger, and, above all, the 
sincerity and integrity of your heart, 
have proved that you were not created 
for the tranquillity of a private station. 

When you determined to forego 
the ease of leisure to promote the 
welfare of the kingdom at large J 
chose the more humble task of con- 
tributing to the comfort and pleasure 
of individuals: and while you studied 
to raise the glory and secure the best 
interests of the country ; I was con- 
tent to guide its taste and improve its 
scenery. Yet often do I look back with 
pleasing satisfaction to those happy 
days passed in the neighbourhood of 
Fellbrig, when you had leisure to 
cheer my retirement, and condescen- 
sion to be pleased with the occasion- 
al productions of my pen, or pencil. 
Son*e of these ! now venture to bring 
before the publick, together with a few 
other trifles, written at different times, 
and on different occasions; but whe- 
ther produced at an early period, when 
I had nothing better to engage my at- 
tention, or more recently, to divert 
my attention from the constant duties 
of my profession: whether the off- 
spring of top much leisure, or too 
much business, I am happy in having 
your permission to inscribe them to 
tbe friend of my early days, and 
trust they will be considered as the in- 
nocent and sportive effusions of an ac- 
tive, cheerful mind. 

As an apology for addressing such 
trifles to you, I may observe, that, 
however the dull, plodding money-get- 
ter* may hold trifles in contempt; the 


wise, the good, the benevolent man, 
and the man of genius knows the va- 
lue of trifling. And I have observed, 
that in proportion to the powers of 
mind to conceive great designs, there 
has always existed a peculiar faculty 
for enjoying relaxation. The cares, 
the anxiety, the bustle, and the duty 
of the most arduous situations can on- 
ly be borne by occasional recurrence 
to what some would call — trifles ; and 
j whether they consist in the idle prat- 
i tie of a child, the playful gambols of 
an animal, the cultivation of a {lower, 
or the perusal of a poem, life would 
be. intolerable without them. 

Small sands the mountain, moments make 
the year. 

And trifles, life. Your care to trifles 
give. 

Or you may die before you truly live. 

Young. 

Since, therefore, the tension of the 
mind derives new vigour from relaxa- 
tion, if any of these trifles can afford 
a short alleviation' of your constant 
anxiety for the publick welfare, my 
attempt will not be wholly useless. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, your 

Very faithful servt. 

H. Repton. 

[Russia has for many ages attracted the at- 
tention of the geographer, the politician, 
and the political economist; and never 
was this mighty empire more deserving 
of our contemplation than at the present 
period The following description of the 
j Russian character will be perused with a 
double interest ; because it is the most 
recent, and because the desetiber is Dr. 
Aikin, England’s second Addison.] 
RUSSIA. 

The people who inhabit these wild 
regions are for the most part of Scla- 
vonick blood, and of Asiatick origin r ‘ 
their progenitors were known by the 
name of Sarmatians. Long disunited 
among themselves, and in a state of 
barbarism, they were reduced in the 
thirteenth century, to vassalage under 
the Tartars. From this condition 
they were rescued in the fifteenth 
century, by their Czar, Joar Basilowitz, 
who, with his grandson, of the same 
name, men of vigour and talents, 
though rude and ferocious, extended 
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the Russian dominion, and made the 
nation known throughout Europe. 
Succeeding Sovereigns, among whom 
Peter I and Catharine II were preemi- 
nent, not only enlarged their territo- 
ries, but promoted civilization and 
improvement of every kind ; and at 
length raised the Russian empire to 
the dignity of a first rate European 
power. 

The Russian national character ap- 
pears to be marked with sedateness and 
tranquillity, mixed With liveliness and 
sociability. They are hospitable and 
good tempered among one another, 
capable of strong attachments, saga- 
cious, and patient of hardships. The 
servitude in which the lower classes 
live, and the despotick rule exercised 
over the highest, have made them 


Whether these two are of human, or ai 
some hate supposed, of divine origin, can- 
not be easily ascertained. The complexity 
of their construction and inflexion, the vari- 
ety of compound, as well as simple ideas 
which they express; the wonderful reach 
displayed in the invention of letters, about 
two dozen of which, by different arrange- 
ments, express the whole of human thought, 
which is boundless and infinite j all tend to 
show both the one and the other to have been 
the result of much forethought and the most 
profound reflection. 

If of human invention, it must have requir- 
ed time^ experience, and long investigation to 
hiive discovered and improved them. The 
first nations, it is supposed, were mute, or 
expressed themselves in dumb show. Na- 
tural signs, looks, and gesticulations, must 
have supplied the place of words and t.fi- 
cial expression ; till, lw degrees, finding die 
tediousness and imperfection of this mode of 
intercourse, men would of necessity and by 
| compact, have recourse first to oral or spoken 


• J f. , , ' icwusciuai wyiaiOi'S yOKCIl 

upple, cunning, and crouching. Man- ; language; then to figures and hieroglyphicks* 
ly elevation of soul With steady prin- J and lastly, to letters or written laneniarc. 

_ i . _ •..•L i nr! ' • a . i i . 


ciple are rarely met with among 
them. The ancient nobility have 
vast estates, which they reckon by the 
number of vassals with which they 
are stocked ; and they live in a kind 
of rude magnificence, shunning the 
Court and publick employments. 

The Russian peasantry are re- 
markable for their readiness in ac 
quiring the common arts of life, se- 
veral of which they exercise for do- 
mestick purposes. In the higher de- 
partments of intellect, nothing mas- 
terly or original has yet appeared 
among them, which may perhapfc be 
owing to their recent civilization. 
Their implicit obedience, joined with 
natural robustness of constitution and 
habit of endurance, renders them ex- 
cellent soldiers in the modem prac- 
tice of war, whfcre mechanical disci- 
pline is more requisite than enthusi- 
astick ardour. They shrink at no 
danger or fatigue, and are only to be 
conquered by extermination. 


OF ME FIRS r LANGUAGE. 

Language, as involving so many combina- 
tions, is the most difficult of all inventions ; 
being the instrument of human conversation, 
it is the most useful. 

Letters, or written language, is the next 
in dignity and use ; being the grand key to 
knowledge, arts, and sciences. 


These, indeed, must have been previous 
to all other inventions or improvements what- 
ever; as, without them, no human communi- 
cation can properly take place, no instruction 
or information of any kind They must, 
therefore, have paved the way not only to the 
useful and convenient arts, but to human in- 
tercourse in general, polity, commerce, and 
sciences of every sort. 

Upon examining the structure of language, 
we discover a very great analogy betwixt all 
those of remote origin. 

Nature operates here mostly, in the same 
way in all' the human race. The words of 
any original language must be few, as men’s 
ideas in an early state are but few. And 
these words and expressions are very much 
of the metaphorical kind for the same reason, 
to wit, the scantiness of language 

As in this state men’s imaginations are 
peculiarly active, they will naturally in their 
expressions, have recourse to those external 
objects, that are daily before their eyes and 
strike them most forcibly. In warm coun- 
tries there will be frequent allusions to.hcat; 
in cold, to frost, snow, and hail; in mild, to 
green fields, soft breezes, and purling 
streams. 

If greatness of size is spoken of, the Afri- 
can will allude to the elephant, and the 
Greenlander to the whale ; if beauty is the 
subject, the former will allude to the sun, 
the latter, most probably, to the splendour of 
ice or of snow. 

The Hebrew and Celtick languages are, 
certainly, both of very remote origin. Ac- 
cordingly their idiom, being unpolished and 
scanty, is highly figurative and metaphorical j 
and possesses that ardour and conciseness so 
peculiar to mp*t primitive tongues. The 
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Celtick t supposed older than the Greek, was 
the ancient language of Gaul, Spain, and the 
British islands. The Hebrew, or its dialects, 
prevail to this dav over Arabia, Persia, and 
a great part of India, and the northern parts 
of Africa. 

The High Dutch and Sclavonian are like- 
wise of great antiquity ; though it is extreme- 
ly difficult to ascertain their origin. Perhaps 
they mav be deemed a-kin to the Celtick ; 
as the Latin to the Greek, with a mixture 
of Tuscan. Their genius, however, is harsh 
and rude, though possessed of strength ; 
their manner cold and tedious. 

The Latin and Greek I reckon of nearly 
the same antiquity, the latter perhaps some- 
what older. They are likewise related in 
form and idiom, and bear a strong resem- 
blance to the country in which they were 
produced. Besides their own intrinsick and 
8 up e dative value, they become of peculiar 
consequence, as they enter more or less into 
the composition of most European tongues. 

I shall only just further observe, that, as 
all original languages seem one way or other 
interwoven or connected together, it is most 
probable that they have sprung from one still 
more original, the fountain-head of the rest. 
Perhaps the Hebrew, Chaldaick, or Ara- 
bick, bids the fairest for this honour; yet 
there is no certainty that these were either 
spoken at the building of Babel, or were on- 
ly corruptions of a more general one that 
took place before the confusion of tongues, 
and the consequent dispersion of mankind. 

PLINT <tHE rOUNGER. 

From .Quintilian, the transition to 
Caius PUnius Secundus, his pupil, is 
easy. He was born in Insubria about 
sixty years after our Saviour, and very 
early distinguished himself as a plead- 
er at the Roman bar. 

Enriched by a succession to the es- 
tate of L. Plinius Secundus, his uncle, 
he refused every reward for the de- 
fence of the innocent beyond the plea- 
sure it afforded ; and, had his speeches 
been preserved, they would probably 
have r c uted a modem maxim, that 
£ legal opinion, not paid for, is not 
worth obtaining. 

In addition to a mind that was cap- 
tivated by the love and successfully 
engaged in the cultivation of letters, 
he posseted a heart in which all the 
charities resided. He was amiable to 
his acquaintance, and he was benevo- 
lent to all. Had a longer life than 


that of little more than half a century- 
been granted to him, it is probable 
that posterity would have received 
more testimonies of his genius and 
his virtues. His panegyrick on Trajan 
is the language equally of praise and 
of truth, and is perhaps the only work 
which may serve as an object of com- 
parison with the style of the preceding 
agef. It was not published for many 
years after he had returned thanks to 
the Emperour for appointing himCon- 
sul. Praise to benefactors, >yhen 
extended to topicks of getleral charac- 
ter, is often extravagant, and some- 
times unjust ; yet in this instance, it 
had the rare advantage of being groun- 
ded on incontestible facts. History- 
accords with his eulogium, and, when 
with the portrait of a virtuous Prince 
he contrasts that of the tyrants who 
had preceded him, the contrast ren- 
ders it more striking and valuable. 
Pliny says, his first object is to render 
to a great Prince the homage that is 
due to his virtues ; then to present to 
his successours not rules of conduct, 
but a model which may teach them to 
deserve an equal share of glory by the 
same means : that to dictate to Sove- 
reigns what they ought to be, is painful 
and presumptuous ; to praise him who 
acts well in, such a manner that the 
! eulogium may serve as a lesson to 
others, and be a light to conduct them 
on their way, is an enterprise not less 
useful and much more modest. 

After having stigmatized the base- 
ness and unworthiness of those Empe- 
rours who only checked the incursions 
of the barbarians by pecuniary dona- 
tions, and the purchase of captives to 
be the ornaments of an illusory tri- 
umph, he exhibits a very different 
conduct in his illustrious hero. 

Every Emperour, at his inauguration, 
had a custom of distributing money 
amongst the people. The orator here 
expresses himself nobly and with in- 
terest on the circumstances which ac- 
companied the liberality of Trajan. 
Another proof of the magnificence of 
the Emperours, were the spoils and 
spectacles which they gave to the Ro- 
man people who were idolaters of them. 
If any tiling could produce a distaste 
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for such representations, it would have 
been the* atrocity of the tyrants named 
the Caesars, who still found, in the 
amusements of the theatre and the 
combats of the circus, an occasion to 
make their subjects more sensible of 
their despotism and their cruelty. 
Such was their attachment to a parti- 
cular charioteer or gladiator, that they 
never scrupled to sacrifice those who 
espoused the opposite party. Under 
the Greek Emperours, this insensate 
rage was pushed to such an excess, 
that the faction of the Blues and the 
Greens, called so from the liveries of 
the circus, occasioned more than once 
the most horrible massacres in Con- 
stantinople. Before the time that 
Pliny wrote, Caligula, Nero, and Domi- 
tian had signalised their foolish pas- 
sion for gladiators and. pantomimes, by 
the most monstrous excesses. The 
sports given by Trajan seemed to have 
had another character; and this part 
of the panegyric k, followed by an ac- 
count of the punishment of informers, 
displays such beauties, that if Pliny 
bad always written in this style, he 
might well have been compared to 
Cicero. He felicitates the Emperour 
on putting an end to informers, who 
had, by false accusations of treason, 
deprived the state of many valuable 
citizens, and enriched the imperial 
coffers with the spoil of the victims. 

Trajan had lived p. long time in a 
private condition. In that best situa- 
tion for a reflecting mind, he had 
marked the abominable reign and tra- 
gick end of Domitian. 

Adopted by Nerva, whose reign was 
extremely short, Trajan appeared to 
the desponding empire as a being of 
superhuman excellence. A rrian of 
such spirit as Pliny could not fail to 
seize this circumstance, so fortunate 
in its kind ; and the observations he 
makes upon it are worthy of our peru- 
sal. With energy and elevation he 
justifies the manner in which he speaks 
of the tyrants who had oppressed 
Rome, and of the happiness which the 
subject of his panegyrick had diffused. 

In the letters of Pliny,, we search in 
vain for that familiar ease and that 
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disclosure of the heart, which are the 
characteristicks of epistolary corres- 
pondence. It is much to be regret- 
ted, that we. have only such letters as 
were written for posterity; however 
varied and agreeable their manner, in 
however amiable a light they exhibit 
the authour, they are not a faithful 
image of his mind. Ten books of 
them were selected by him, and pre- 
pared for the publick. The names of 
the persons to whom they were ad- 
dressed are those of his contempora- 
ries most celebrated for their talents 
and their virtues ; and the sentiments 
he expresses are worthy of such con- 
nexions. He interests us equally for 
the friends whose loss he regfets— the 
I victims of Domitian, and for those who 
participated with him the blessings of 
his patron’s reign. 

But times of tranquillity do not af- 
fect the reader like the violent revolu- 
tions of the age which Cicero de- 
scribes. They possess a higher attrac- 
tion for the imagination, and furnish a 
richer aliment to the curiosity. In 
history, as on the theatre, nothing is 
less interesting than a happy people. 
Middleton, in his life of Cicero, allows 
that the u Letters of Pliny are justly 
admired by men of taste, and that they 
show the scholar, the wit, and the 
gentleman; but that their poverty and 
barrenness betray the awe of a master. 
All his stories terminate in private 
life ; there is nothing important in po- 
liticks; no great affairs explained; no 
account of the motives of publick 
councils. He had borne all the same 
offices with Cicero, whom in all points 
he affected to emulate ; yet his honours 
were in effect but nominal, confer- 
red by a superiour power, and adminis- 
tered by a superiour will, and with the 
old titles of Consul and Proconsul. We 
Still want the statesman, the politician, 
and the magistrate. In his provincial 
command, where Cicero governed all 
things with a supreme authority, and 
had kings attendant on his orders, 
Pliny durst not venture to repair a 
bath or punish a fugitive slave, till he 
had first consulted and obtained the 
leave of Trajan,” 
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Por The Port Polio. 

The following lines will remind the reader of one 
of the most beautiful potms ever produced bj the ge- 
nius of Robert Burns. The picture of the distress of 
the little animal when it rouses from slumber, is well 
drawn, and the conclusion is j ust. 

THE DORMOUSE JUST TAKEN. 

Sleep on, sleep on, poor captive mouse, 

Oh sleep ! unconscious of the fate 
That ruthless spoil’d thy cosey* house, 

And tore thee from thy mate. 

What barbarous hand could thus molest 
A little innocent like thee, 

And drag thee from thy mossy nest 
To sad captivity ? 

Ah ! when suspended life again 
Thy torpid senses shall recal, 

Poor guiltless prisoner ! what pain 
Thy bosom shall appal. 

When starting up in wild affright 
Thy bright ro\ind eyes shall vainly seek 
Thy tiny spouse with breast so white. 

Thy whisker’d brethren sleek. 

Thy inug warm nest with feathers lin’d, 
Thy winter store of roots and corn. 

Nor nhts, nor beech mast shalt thou find. 
The toil of many a morn. 

Thy soft white feet around thy cage 
Will cling, while thou in hopeless pain 
Wilt waste thy little life in rage 
To find thy struggles vain. 

Tet since thou’rt fallen in gentle hands. 

Oh captive mouse, allay thy grief, 

Too light shall be thy silken bands. 

And time afford relief. 

Warm is the lodging, soft the bed 
Thy little mistress will prepare, 

By her kind hands thou shalt be fed. 

And dainties be thy fare. 

But neither men nor mice forget 

Their native home,- where’er they be. 

And fondly thou wilt still regret 
Thy wild woods, loves, and liberty. 

[Goldsmith in his History of the Earth, 
satisfies the ear and the mind not less 
than in his Essays, or in his delightful 
Novel. Let the polite reader peruse the 
following extract, and we trust he will be 
of our opinion.] 

The polar regions that receive the 
solar beams in a very oblique direc- 
tion, and continue for one half of the 
year in night, receive but few of the 
general comforts that other parts of 
the world enjoy. Nothing can be 
more mournful or hideous than the 


* A Scottish expression for snug. 


picture which travellers present of 
those wretched regions. The ground, 
which is rocky and barren, rears it- 
self in every place in lofty mountains 
and inaccessible cliffs, and meets the 
mariner’s eye at forty leagues from, 
the shore. These precipices, fright- 
ful in themselves, receive an addi- 
tional horrour from being constantly 
covered with ice and snow, which 
daily seem to accumulate and to fill 
all the vallies with increasing desola- 
tion. The few rocks and cliffs that 
are bare of snow look at a distance of 
a dark-brown colour, and quite naked. 
The internal parts of the country are 
still more desolate and deterring. In 
wandering this solitude, some plains 
appear covered with ice, that, at first 
glance seem to promise the traveller 
an easy journey. But these are more 
formidable and more impassable than 
the mountains themselves, being cleft 
with dreadful chasms, and every where 
abounding with pits that threaten cer- 
tain destruction. The seas that sur- 
round these inhospitable coasts are 
still more astonishing, being covered 
with flakes of floating ice that spread 
like extensive fields, or rise out of the 
water like enormous mountains l 
These, which are composed of mate- 
rials as clear and transparent as glass, 
assume many strange and fantastick 
appearances. Some of them look 
like churches or castles with pointed 
turrets ; some like ships in full sail ; 
and people have often given them- 
selves the fruitless toil to attempt pi- 
loting the imaginary vessel into har- 
bour. 


The earth presents a very different 
appearance at the equator, where the 
sun-beams darting directly down- 
wards, bum up the lighter soils into 
extensive sandy deserts, or quicken 
the moister tracts with incredible ve- 
getation. In these regions almost all 
the same inconveniences are felt from 
the proximity of the sun that in the 
former were endured from his ab- 
sence. The deserts are entirely bar- 
ren ; and it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that this dry soil which is so 
parched and comminuted by the force 
of the sun rises with tho smallest 
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breath of wind. The sands being com- 
posed of parts almost as small as those 
of water, they assume a similar ap- 
pearance, roiling onward in waves like 
those of a troubled sea, and over- 
whelming all they meet with inevita- 
ble destruction. On the other hand, 
those tracts which are fertile teem 
-with vegetation to a noxious degree. 
The grass rises to such a height as 
often to require burning ; the forests 
are impassable from underwoods, and 
so matted abore that even the sun, 
fierce as it is, can seldom penetrate. 
These are so thick as scarce to be 
extiipated, for the tops being so 
bound together by the climbing plants 
that grow round them, though a him-! 
dred should be cut at the bottom yet 
not one would fall, as they mutually 
support one another. In these dark 
and tangled forests, beasts of various 
kinds, insects in astonishing abun-r 
dance, and serpents of surprising 
magnitude, find a quiet retreat from 
man, and are seldom disturbed ex- 
cept by each other. 

. In this manner the extremes of 
our globe seem equally unfitted for 
the comforts and conveniences of life, 
and although the imagination may 
find an awful pleasure in contemplat- 
ing the frightful precipices of Green- 
land or the luxurious verdure of Afri- 
ca^ yet true happiness can only be 
found in the more moderate climates, 
where the gifts of naturp may be en- 
joyed without incurring danger in ob- 
taining them. 

It is in the temperate zone, there- 
fore, that all the arts of improving 
nature and refining upon happiness 
have been invented : and this part of 
the earth is, more properly speaking, 
the theatre of Natural History. Al- 
though there be millions of animals 
and vegetables in the unexplored fo- 
rests under the line, yet most of these 
may forever continue unknown, as 
curiosity is there repressed by sur- 
rounding danger. But it is otherwise 
in these delightful regions which we 
inhabit : among us there is scarcely a 
shrub, a flower, or an insect without 
its particular history ; scarcely a plant 
that could be useful that has not been 
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propagated, nor a weed that could be 
noxious which has not been pointed 
out. 

The olive-tree, as we are assured by travellers and 
naturalists, makes no very splendid figure In the plains 
of Pisa or the groves of Spain. I»s green is sicldy, 
and its general effLct unmeturesque. But in the n.ittfe 
ral as in the morel world that which has little Show 
has much use. The virtues of this tree have lately 
been poetically celebrated by Mrs. C. Smith. Our 
readers will be pleased, with this poem. The 
in the third stanza is pious as well as poetical. 

ODE TO TtlE OLirE-rx&E. 
Although thy flowers minute, disclose 
No colours rivalling the rose, 

And lend no odours to the gale ; 

While dimly through the pallid greem 
Of thy long slender leaves, are seen 
Thy berries pale. 

Yet for thy virtues art thou known. 

And not the an ana’s burnish’d cone. 

Or golden fruits that bless the earth 
Of Indian climes, however fair. 

Can with thy modest boughs compare. 

For genuine worth. 

Man from his early Eden driven, , 

Receiv’d thee from relenting Heaven, 

And thou the whelming surge above. 
Symbol of pardon, deign’d to rear 
Alone thy willowy head to cheer 
The wandering dove. 

Though no green whispering shade is thinc^ 
Where peasant girls at noon recline, ’ 

Or, while the village tabor plays. 

Gay vine-dressers and goatherds meet 
To dance with light unwearied feet 
On holidays ; 

Yet doth the fruit thy sprays produce. 

Supply what ardent suns refuse, , 

Nor want of grass y lawn or mead 
To pasture milky herds is found 
While fertile olive groves surround 
The lone Bastide. 

Thou stillest the wild and troubled waves,. 
And as the human tempest raves. 

When Wisdom bids the tumult cease. 
Thee, round her calm majestick brow* 

She binds ; and waves, thy. sacred boughs. 
Emblems of peace ! .... 

Ah! then, though thy wan blossoms bear 
No Odours for the vagrant air. 

Yet genuine worth belongs to thee j 
And Peace and Wisdom, powers divine. 
Shall plant thee round the holy 3hrine 
Of Liberty. 

LEVITY. 

EPITAPH OH A BLACKSMITH. 

Here lies T— — S ■ ■ 

Who, whilst he Jived, was hotly employed 
In the service of his country ; 

He had abilities for matters of weight. 
And, whatever came upon the anvil 
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He turned to advantage. 

He was dexterous in penetrating into tilings; 
For few were so hard or so close 
But he would screw into them, 

And spy through them ; 

He showed great strokes of his strong parts. 
As well in cutting asunder the firmest connexions 
Which lay in his way, 

As in uniting what he found asunder 
To answer his purpose. 

Whatever black contrivances were forged. 
He soon blew them up. 

And was successful in quenching 
The red hot fury of those he had in hand: 
His station was am unquiet one; 

By a judicious use of instruments. 

Of which he was master, 

And by making vice itself 
Subservient to his work ; 

He secured his points; 

And by hitting the right nail on the head. 
Arrived to the height of liis desires, 
And lived, with spirits, in the common way: 
In which situation 
He bent himself to be serviceable 
To his neigbourhood, 

Aniong whom he wrought a good understanding; 
And when things went wrong or lame. 
Would stoop to set them on better footing. 
He was not linked to any party ; 

Old and New were equally his interest ; 
He made a great noise in the world ; 

‘ And shone in his. station, 

Till age spread a rust over him, 

And death put out his fire , 

And here are laid his dust and ashes. 


ment, without danger to others or to them- 
selves : and that, in the management of the 
estates of lunaticks, he would not allow re- 
mainder, nor to consider them as incum- 
brances, or to think that the property was 
not to accumulate for their benefit ; but he 
would always examine with the most anxi- 
ous attention, how much comfort and satis- 
faction the lunatick was capable of receiv- 
ing from the enjoyment of that which was 
his own. 

It is impossible for the pen to describe 
the emotion or the sensibility which this de- 
claration from the Bench produced on eve- 
ry auditor in the Court, and we are sure it- 
will be felt with equal interest and sympa- 
thy by every one of our readers. — Lon. Pa. 

Lord #****.— Sitting with Lord H. (who 
was much addicted to the bottle) previous 
to a masquerade night, he asked Foote 
« what new character he ought to appesr 
in ?” “ New character !” said the other, 

pausing for sometime, “suppose you g# 
sober my Lord !” 

The Lame Lover . — When Foote parted with 
his theatre to Coleman, he got himself en- 
gaged at the same time as a principal per- 
former ; but some difference arising about 
settling the value of the comedy of The 
Larne Lover, Coleman observed that it 
would not bring so much as the other pie- 
ces, and therefore it should have an abate- 
ment. “Yes, yes,” said the other, “it will; 
for though he. is nominally lame, 1 shall al- 
ways lend him a foot for his support” 


VARIETY. 

In the rough blast heaves the billow. 
In the light air waves the willow ; 
Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 
What have I to do with thee," 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


Sombre talc, and satire witty. 
Sprightly glee, and dolefal ditty, 
Measur’d sighs, and roundelay. 
Welcome all! B 7 JT DO N'-’T STAY 
What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


LordErskine, a few days ago, upon a 
case of lunacy, in the Court of Chancery, 
said, that lie considered the various trusts 
with which he was invested in a manner as 
nothing, when compared with the sacred 
duty of protecting those who were visited 
with so severe a calamity as that of mania. 
He said it was as much a disease as any 
other with which it pleased God to afflict 
mankind, and that he was sure it was always 
exasperated in its symptoms, and frequently 
rendered incurable by unkind and rigorous 
treatment That he never would permit 
lunaticks to be shut up from the common 
use of air and their own limbs when they 
yere capable of enjoying protected enlarge - 


Gratitude of Players . — A person attacking 
the plavers in general one night in compa- 
ny with Foote, said, among other things, 
“ that they had not one grain of gratitude 
about them.” “ Nay, now,” saiti Foote, 
« you are too severe upon the profession ; 
for to my certain knowledge there are no 
people more distressed at benefits for- 
gotten /” 

The Discovery.— A gentleman praising the 
pergonal charms of a vep' plain woman be- 
fore Foote, the latter whispered him, “ And 
why don’t you lay claim to such an accom- 
plished beauty ?” What right have I to 
her ?” said the other. “Every right by the 
law of nations, as the first discoverer /” 

Irish Hospitality . — Foote praising the hos- 
pitalities of the Irish, after one of his trips 
from the sister kingdom, a gentleman pre- 
sent asked him whether he had evei been in 
Cork. “ No, Sir,” said he. quickly— -“ but I 
have seen a great many drawings of it.” 

It has been the amusement of some to 
collect butterflies from different parts of the 
world, or to breed them among caterpillar* 
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at home. These they arrange in systema- 
tjck order ; or dispose so as to make strik- 
ing and agreeable pictures : and all must 
pant that this specious idleness is far pre- 
ferable to that unhappy state which is pro- 
duced by a total want of employment. 


Charlotte Smith* even in verses intended for very 
young persons* displays great genius* talents* and sen- 
lib iiity. 

*0 THE LADY-BIRD* 

0! Lady-Bird, Lady-Bird, why dost thou 
ro<jtm 

So far from thy comrades, so distant from 
home ? 


Why dost thou, who can revel all day in the 
air. 

Who the sweets of the grove and the garden 
can share. 

In the fold of a leaf, who can form thee a 
bower, 

And a palace enjoy in the tube of a flower ; 

Ah, why, simple Lady-Bird, why dost thou 
venture 

The dwellings of man so familiar to enter ? 

Too soon you may find that your trust is mis- 
plac’d 

When by some cruel child you are wantonly 
chas’d. 


And your bright scarlet coat, so bespotted 
with black, 

Vay be tom, by his barbarous hands, from 
your back ; 

And your smooth jetty corslet be pierced 
with a pin, 

That the urchin may see you in agonies spin ; 

for his bosom is shut against Pity’s appeals, 

Me has never been taught that a Lady-Bird 
feels. 

Ah! then you ’ll regret you were tempted to 
rove 

From the tall-climbing hop, or the hazel’s 
thick grove. 

And will fondly remember each arbour and 
tree. 

Where lately you wander’d contented and 


free; 


Then fly, simple Lady-Bird, — fly away home, 
Jfo more from your nest and your children to 
roam. 


A cure for bad Poetry . — A physician of Bath, 
told Foote he had a mind to publish his own 
poems ; but he had so many irons in the fire , 
he did not well know what to do. “ Then 
take my advice. Doctor,” said Foote, and 
* put your poems where your irons are." 


Boswell in his life of Dr. Johnson, a work 
so various and amusing that I know no rea- 
son to prefer to it any, the most delightful 
of the French miscellanies, has introduced, 
with great effect, in mkny passages of his 
onchanting book, the Doctor’s sentiments 
concerning that same state of nature with 
which some of our wild men in America 
vc so violently enamoured. 


j “ I attempted to argue for the «uperiour 
• happiness of the savage life, upon the usual 
fanciful topicks. Johnson. “Sir, theie cam 
be nothing more false. The savages 
have no bodily alvantages beyond those of 
| civilized man. They have not better health, 
and as to care or mental uneasiness , they are 
{ not above it, but below it, like bears. No sir, 
i you are not to talk such paradox. Let me 
! have no more. It cannot entertain, far lesa 
instruct Lord Monboddo, one of your 
Scotch Judges, talked a great deal of such 
nonsense. I suffered him, but 1 wont suffer 
j you" 

On another occasion, when reprehending 
the absurdity of a certain Baronet’s conver- 
sation, Johnson, to express his climax 
i contempt , said to him, 

| “ Sir Thomas you talk the language of a 

| savage .” 

j But the most memorable passage is the 
following, in which not only the savage state, 
but a lawless polity and a foolish patriotism 
are sneered at with all the shrewdness of 
the homo “emuncta naris” of the Thracian 
freedman. 

“ The modes of living in different coun- 
tries, and the various views with which 
men travel in quest of new scenes having 
! been talked of, a learned gentleman who 
holds a considerable office in the law, ex* 
patiated on the happiness of savage life / 
and mentioned an instance of an officer who 
had actually lived for some time in the 
wilds of America , of whom, when in that 
state, he quoted this reflection with an air 
of admiration, as if it had been deeply philo- 
sophical : “ Here am I, sovereign and inde- 
pendent, and the most enlightened being in 
the universe, free and unrestrained, amid 
the rude magnificence of nature, with this 
Indian woman by my side, and this gun 
with which I can procure food when I want 
it : what more can be desired for human 
happiness ?” It did not require much saga- 
city to foresee that such a sentiment would 
not be permitted to pass without due animad- 
version. Johnson. “ Do not allow yourself, 
sir, to be imposed upon by such gross absur- 
dity. It is sad stuff : it is brutish. If a bull 
could speak, he might as well exclaim — here 
am I with this cow and grass / what being 
can enjoy greater felicity 

Dryden, whose prose style is excellent, 
and whose elaborate and ingenious prefaces 
and dedications ought to be studied , has the 
following happy remarks somewhere. 

Ovid going to his banishment, and writing 
from on shipboard to his friends, excused 
the faults of his poetry by his misfortunes* 
and told them that good verses never flow 
but from a serene and composed spirit. Wit, 
which is a kind of Mercury with wings 
fastened to his head and heels, can fly hut 
slowly in a dump air. 

H 
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Boswell observes In bis life of Dr. Johnson that “ the 
custom of eating dogs at Otaheite being mentioned, 
Goldsmith observed that this was also a custom in Chi- 
na, and that a dog-butcher was as common as any other 
butcher.” Some wag in England thus poetically and 
SierrUy describes 

•THE CHINESE DINNER : 

A fact which occurred during Lord Macartney's Em- 
bassy to China. 

The feast prepar’d, the splendour round 
Allow’d the eye no rest ; 

The wealth of “ Ormus and the Ind”* 
Appear’d to greet the guest. 

No idle tongue, no converse light. 

The solemn silence broke. 

Because, ’tis fam’d, our EnglishmaA 
No word of Chinese spoke ! 

Now here, now there, he pick’d a bit 
Of what he could not name, 

And all he knew was that, in fact. 

They made him sick the same. 

Ching-tau, his host, press’d on each dish. 
With polish’d Chinese grace, 

And much Ching thought he relish’d them 
At every ugly face. 

At last he swore he ’d eat no more, 

(’Twas written in his looks !) 

** For zounds,” he said, « the Devil here 
“ Sends both the meat and cooks !” 

But, covers chang’d, he brighten’d up. 

And thought himself in luck. 

When close before him, what he saw 
Seem’d something like a duck. 

Still cautious grown, and to be sure. 

His brain he set to rack; 

At length he turn’d to one behind. 

And, pointing, cried, “ $>uack t quad ¥* 

The Chinese gravely shook his head. 

Next made a rev’rent bow, 

And then express’d what dish it was. 

By utt’ring, “ Bow, wow, wow / 

Whether Dryden in the ensuing passage 
talks more like a philosopher, physician, or 
poet, we will not detain the reader by in- 
vestigating. 

We who are Priests of Apollo home not 
the inspiration when we please , but must wait 
till the god comes rushing on us, and invades 
us with a fury which we are not able to re- 
sist ; which gives us double strength while 
the fit continues, and leaves us languishing 
and spent at its departure. 

In perusing the familiar letters of Mr. 
Gibbon to the Earl of Sheffield, in which 
we think the writer appears to much more 
advantage than in his Roman History, we 
find the f allowing admirable sentiments at 
the expense of two of the most execrable 
topicks in nature, Democracy and the French 


• Milton. 


Revolution . It is impossible that any worths 
we can employ should be sufficiently ener- 
getick and. picturesque to express our full 
approbation of the following sentiments. 

I begin to fear that Satan will drive me 
out of the possession of Paradise. My only 
comfort will be, that,I shall have been ex- 
pelled bv the power and not seduced by the 
arts of the blackest damon in hell, the D£Mon 
of democracy. Where will this tremendous 
inundation, this conspiracy of numbers against 
rank and property, be finally stopped. Eu- 
rope seems to be universally tainted, and 
wherever the French can light a match they 
may blow up a mine. Our only hope is novr 
in their devouring one another ,* they are furi- 
ous and hungry monsters , and war is almost 
declared between the moderate republicans 
and the absolute levellers. A majority of 
the convention wishes to spare the royal 
victims ; but they must yield to the rage of 
the people and the thirst of popularity, and a. 
few hours may produce a trial, a sentence, 
and a guillotine. M. Neckar is publishing 
a pamphlet in defence of the august suffer- 
ers ; but his feeble and tardy efforts will ra- 
ther do credit to himself than service to hp 
clients. 

Hunger, literary hunger, will soon com- 
pel me to write to *Elmsley, as I have many 
questions to ask and many commissions to 
give. In the mean while, I thirst 'br Mr* 
Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution of 
France. Entreat Elmsley, in my name, to 
despatch it to Lausanne with care and 
speed. 

. In a letter to Mrs. Gibbon, he says, “ In • 
the moving picture of the world, you cannot 
be indifferent to the strange revolution which 
has humbled all that was high , and exalted 
all that was low in France. The irregular 
and lively spirit of the nation has disgraced 
their liberty, and instead of building a free 
constitution, they have only exchanged des- 
potism for anarchy. Burke, if I remember 
right, is no favourite of yours, but there is 
surely much eloquence and much sense in 
hi9 book.” 

In another to the same—" You will allow 
me to be a tolerable historian, yet on a fair 
review of ancient and modem times, I can 
find none that bear any affinity with the pre- 
sent. My knowledge of your discerning 
mind and my recollection of your political 
principles assure me that you are no more 
of a democrat than myself. Had the French 
improved their glorious opportunity to erect 
a free constitutional monarchy on the ruins 
of arbitrary power and the Bastile, I should 
applaud their generous effort ; but this total 
subversion of all rank, order, and govern- 
ment could be productive only of a popular 


* One of Mr. Gibbon's booksellers. 
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monster, which after devouring every thing 
else, would finally devour itself. I was once 
apprehensive that this monster would pro- 
pagate some imps in our happy island, but 
they seem to be crushed in the cradle ; and 
I acknowledge with pleasure and pride the 
good sense of the English nation, who seem 
truly conscious of the blessings they enjoy.” 

Louis had given and suffered every thing. 
The cruelty of the French was aggravated 
by ingratitude, and a life of innocence was 
crowned by the death of a saint, or what is 
far better, of a virtuous Prince who deserves 
our pity and esteem. He might have lived 
and reigned had he possessed as much ac- 
tive courage as he was endowed with pati- 
ent fortitude. When I read the accounts 
from some of the universal grief and indig- 
nation which that fatal event excited, I indeed 
gloried in the character of an Englishman : 
our national fame is now pure and splendid. 

Yesterday the ' august scene was closed 
for this year. Sheridan surpassed himself ; 
and though I am far from considering him 
as a perfect orator, there were many beau- 
tiful passages in his speech on justice, filial 
love, 8tc. one of the closest chains of argu- 
ment 1 ever heard to prove that Hastings 
was responsible for the acts of Middleton, 
and a compliment much admired to a cer- 
tain historian of your acquaintance. Sheri- 
dan in the close of his speech, sunk into 
Burke’s arms ; but I called this morning 
and he is perfectly vreYL^Gibbon. 

YJ ?£ IRISHMAN. 

The savage loves his native shore, 

Though rude the soil and chill die air ; 
WeU then may Erin’s sons adore 
Their isle that nature form’d so fair. 
What flood reflects a shore so sweet, 

As glorious Boyne, or pastoral Ban ! 

And who a friend or foe can meet. 

So gen’rous as an Irishman ? 

His hand is rash, his heart is warm. 

But Principle is still his guide : 

None more repents a deed of harm, 

And none forgives with nobler pride. 

He may be dup’d, but wont be darid: 

Fitter to practise than to plan, 

He ably earns his poor reward. 

And spends it like an Irishman. 

If strapge and poor, for you he’ll pay 
And guide you where you safe may be ; 
Are you his comrade — while you stay 
His cottage holds a jubilee ; 

His inmost soul he will unlock ; 

Andifhe may your merits scan, 

Your confidence he scorns to mock, 

For faithful is an Irishman* 


B y Honour bound, in woe or weal, 
Whate’er he bids she dares to do ; 

Tempt him with bribes, or if you fail. 

Try him in fire, and find him true : 

He seeks not safety, let his post 
Be, where it ought, in Danger’s van ; 

And if the field of fame be lost, 

’Twill not be by an Irishman. 

Erin, lov’d land, frem age to age. 

May you become more fam’d, more feet ! 

May peace be yours— or if you wage 
Defensive war — cheap victory ! 

May plenty Moom in every field. 

Your healthful breezes softly fan. 

And Pleasure’s smiles serenely gild. 

The breast of ev’ry Irishman. 


THE MISLEfOE AND *HE PASSION* 
FLOWER . 

In this dim cave a Druid sleeps, 

Where stops the passing gale to moan i 

The rock he hallow’d o’er him weeps. 

And cold drops wear the fretted stone. 

In this dim cave, of diff’rent creed. 

An hermit’s holy ashes rest. 

The school -boy finds the frequent bead, 
Which many a formal matin blest. 

That truant time full well I know. 

When here I brought, in stolen hour, 

The Druid’s magick misletoe. 

The holy hermit’s passion-flower. 

The offerings on the mystick stone 
Pensive I laid, in thought profound. 

When from the cave a deepening groan 
Issued, and froze me to the ground. 

I hear it still— dost thou not hear ? 

Does not thy haunted fancy start ? 

The sound still vibrates on my ear— 

The horrour rushes on my heart 

Unlike to living sounds, it came 
Unmix’d, unmelodis’d with breath ; 

But grinding through some scrannel frames 
Creak’d from the bony lungs of death. 

I hear it still—" Depart” it cries; 

“ No tribute bear to shades unblest : 

Know here a bloody Druid lies. 

Who was not nurs’d at Nature’s breast. 


Associate he with daemons dire. 

O’er human victims held the knife. 

And pleas’d to see the babe expire. 

Smil’d grimly o’er its quivering life. 

Behold his crimson streaming hand 
Erect ! his dark, fix’d murderous eye !” 
In the dim cave I saw him stand ; 

And my heart died — I felt it die. 


I see him still— dost thou not see 
The haggard eye-ball’s horrid glare ? 
And gleams of wild ferocity 
Dart through the sabled shade of hair ! 
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What meagre form behind him moves, 

With eye that rules th* invading day j 
And wrinkled aspect wan, that proves 
The mind to pale remorse a prey. 

What Wr tched— hark ! the voice replies, 

“ Boy, bear these idle honours hence ! 

For here a guilty hermit lies* 

Untrue to nature, virtue, sense. 

though Nature lent him powers to aid 
The moral cause, the mutual weal : 

Those pow*rs he sunk in this dim shade, 

The desperate suicide of zeal ; 

Co, teach the drone of saintly haunts, 
Whosq cell *s the sepulchre of Time, 
Though many a holy In mn lie chants, 

His life is one continued crime. 

And bear from hence the plant, the ftow’r, 
No symbols those of systems vain ! 

They have their duties of the hour— 

Some bird, some insect to sustain/* 

The following curious paragraphs are extracted from 
ft Boston paper. The shaver, who transmogrified a ; 
Vermont bear into an East-Indian nondescript was } 
probably one of those virtuous Yankees, distinguished ' 
by the honourable appellation of jockies and swindlers* ! 
who, when they can no longer cheat one another, wan- 
der from home to cajole strangers. , 

It is remarkable that all seasons and all 
Climates have heen favourable to the wiles 
of deception. , When practised on others, it 
may afford us some short gratification, but 
on ourselves, confusion and chagrin. We are 
Unwilling to seem deficient in understanding, 
ftnd this very unwillingness frequently pre- 
cipitates us into extravagant mistakes. We 
are seldom more sensible of intellectual pain, 
than when others of inferiour capacities have 
escaped the same deception by which we 
have bsen deluded. It is then mankind in- 
variably commend society, and sigh for its ab- 
sent joys. Deceptions are practised on all 
the senses with wonderful success ; but on 
the sight, assisted by the reasoning faculties, 
they are perhaps less frequent. To this 
class, however, belongs the unaccountable, 
and I hope singular deception, which occur- 
red last week ; I refer to an animal exhibit- 
ed in this town, termed a nondescript biped, 
and which, had it not been for the interposi- 
tion of common sense, would probably still 
have been a source of admiration to the learn- 
ed of the present day. This animal was 
sought with avidity by some gentlemen who 
have Jately become naturalists, and who 
were profuse in expressing the gratification 
they received at a sight so novel and inter- 
esting. Some considered it as a lusus natures. 

** port en turn neque militarls 

I>annia in latis alit esculetis. 

Net Jubae tellu's generat " 

Others, however, ranked it under the ge- 
nus of Sorex. Gentlemen repeated their vi- 
sits more frequently, and several descriptions^ 


I am informed, were nearly completed,' 
when, to the great discomposure of the natu- 
ralist, it proved to be a BEAR, taken in the 
woods of Vermont/// Some individuals, 
who very fortunately could view it through 
no other medium than that of the most hum- 
ble understanding, were the authours of this 
discovery, which conferred little honour on 
themselves, but less on the lovers of nature. 

The bear which was exhibited in this town 
last week, as an extraordinary animal from 
the East-Indies , we understand was purchas- 
ed at Nevj-Tork. The owner there shaved, 
dressed, and disciplined him, and gave hint 
the name of “Poulican” He was shown in that 
city for two or three weeks, and had a crowd- 
ed company every day. At length the im- 
posture was discovered, and the Mayor 
obliged the master and his bear, to leave the 
city. 


HOW 1*0 LIVE ! AFl’ER A tiUtAt RECIPE. 

If the Duke of Q^- does not extend his 
life to a still longer period, it will not be for 
want of culinary coinforts , and those other 
succulent arts by which longevity is best pro- 
moted. His Grace’s sustenance is thus dai- 
ly administered : — At seven in the fnoming 
he regales in a warm milk bath , perfumed 
with almond powder, where he takes his 
coffee and a buttered muffin, and afterward* 
retires to his bed ; he rises about nine, and 
breakfasts on coffee au lait, with nevi-laid 
eggs, just parboiled ; at eleven, he is pre- 
sented with two vyarm jellies and rusques 
at one, he eats a veal cutlet d la Maintenon / 
at three, jellies and eggs ; #*t five, a cup of 
chocolate and rusques /—at half after seven, 
he takes a hearty dinner from high seasoned 
dishe9, and makes suitable libations of claret 
and Madeira; — at ten, tea, coffee, and muf- 
fins ; — at twelve, sups on a roasted poulet , 
with a plentiful dilution of lime punch,— —at 
one in the morning, he retires to bed in high 
spirits, and sleeps until three, when his man 
cook , to a moment, waits upon him in person 
with a hot savory veal cutlet, which, with a 
portion of wine and water, prepares him for 
his farther repose, that continues generally 
uninterrupted until the morning summons to 
his lactean bath. In this routine of living 
comforts are the four and twenty hours inva- 
riably divided ; so that if his Grace does not 
know with Sir Toby Belch, “ that our life is 
composed of the four elements,*' he knows 
at least, with Sir Andrew Aguecheek, “that 
it consists in eating and drinking /*’ 


Addison, seeing some old writer upon 
Astrology, who had ridiculously asserted 
that in the firmament there were tenebrtficous 
or dark stars, makes the following happy ap- 
plication : . 

I consider writers in the same view this 
sage astrologer docs the heavenly bodies. 
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Some of them are stars that scatter light as 
others do darkness. I could mention several 
authours who are tenebrificous stars of the 
first magnitude, and point out a knot of gen- 
tlemen who have been dull in concert, and 
may be looked on as a dark constellation. 
The nation has been a great while benighted 
by several of these antiluminaries. I suffer- 
ed them to ray out their darkness as long as 
I was able to endure it, till at length I came 
to a resolution of rising upon them, and 
hope in a little time to drive them quite out 
•f the British hemisphere. 

George Col man, who is the best opera-writqr of the 
present day, has just produced a music- il entertain- 
ment entitled, “We Tly by Night, or Long Stories.” 
In the character of a landlady he introduces the fol- 
lowing Song which contains a sportive equivoque: 

Around the face of blue-ey’d Sue 
Did auburn ringlets curl ; 

Her lips seem’d coral clipp’d in dew. 

Her teeth two rows of pearl : 

Joe of the Bell, whose wine they said 
Was new in cask as he in trade. 

Espous’d this nonpareil. 
u You keep the bar,” says Joe, “ my dear. 
But be obliging. Sue, d’ye hear, 

And prove to all who love good cheer 
They’re welcome to the Bell.” 

'A London rider chanc’d to slip 
Behind the bar to dine ; 

And found sweet Susan’s yielding lip 
. Much mellower than her wine. 

As Joe stept in, he stamp’d and tore. 

And for the London beau, Joe swore 
He’d dust his jacket well. 

“ Heyday !” say9 Sue, “what’s this I trow, 
You bade me be obliging, Joe 
I’m only proving to the beau 
He’s welcome to the Bell. 

Burke, in a tract which does not appear 
in Dodsley’s edition of his works, thus de- 
scribes a scoundrel and French republican. 

One of their Journalists, and according to 
their fashion, one of their leading statesmen, 
was Gorgas, who published a newspaper 
which he called The Galley Journal. The 
title was well suited to the paper and 
its authour. For some felonies he had been 
sentenced to the gall ies ; but by the benignity 
of the late *King, this felon , to be one day 
advanced to the rank of a regicide, had been 
pardoned and released. His gratitude was 
such as might naturally have been expected, 
and it has lately been rewarded as it deserv- 
ed. This liberated galle>- slave was raised, 
in mocker.- of all criminal law, to be minister 
of justice. He has since received the punish- 
ment of his former crimes, in proscription 
and death. 

Jack Bannister one evening when old 
Charles in the character of Neptune, appear- 


ed in the middle of the waves, called out to 
him, “ O ho ! father, you are now in your 
element — half seas over** 

From the Charleston Courier . 

SONG— On the Non-Importation AOt. 

The motley band of depiagogues, who rul* 
our potent nation. 

Have lately put a stop, it seems, to British 
importation ; 

And if their words We could believe, or 
promises rely on. 

Their only wish appears to be to crash the 
British Lion. 

Bow, wow %uov> 1 

No more the dames of Charleston shall 
walk in pleasant weather. 

On shoes of softest English kid, but stiff 
old Yankee leather ; 

And should their aching soles complain, or 
cursed corns should ail ’em. 

They’ll soon be set to rights again by Crown - 
inshield of Salem. 

Bow, wow, wow / 

No more the silks of Spitalflelds will rustle 
at the races, 

Nor blooming maids in British veils conceal 
their pretty faces ; 

For Nicholson and Gregg and Wright , declare 
the game they drive at, # 

Is to promote the publick gpod without re* 
garding private. 

Bow, WOW, wow f 

The democratick Planters all declare they’ll 
not be lagging. 

But purchase Boston tow cloth Up, instead oF 
cotton bagging $ 

All they want of British flax or hemp, is 
but a rope Sirs, 

To twist John Bull about the neck, and 
fairly hang him up Sirs. 

BoW, WOW, wow f 

No more the brazen candlestick shall hold 
the waxen taper. 

Nor ladies write their billet-doux on hot- 
pressed vellum paper ; 

Away with all their British trash , their 
brass and other metal s, 

We only want some * sheets of tin to mend 
our broken kettles. 

Bow , wow, wow / 

No more shall beaux, in British cloth, in 
' crowds attend the churches, 

And shunning ostentation, take their stand 
within the porches : 

The belles they go to stare at there, would 
soon look very sullen. 


* Tin in Sheets may he imported. 


* Louis XVI. 
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And turn their pretty noses up at boors in 
home-made woolen. 

Bow, wow , wow / 

Farewell l alas ! a long farewell, to spark- 
ling old Madeira, 

No longer sipp’d in English glass, from this 
unhappy era 

Our democratick grog must now be drank 
in German tumblers. 

Thick as the heads, coarse as the minds, of 
democratick bunglers. 

Bow, wow, wow ! 

There is nothing interesting in the con- 
cerns of men, whom \fre love and honour, 
that is beneath our attention.— “ Love,” says 
one of our old poets, “ esteems no office 
mean ;” and with still more spirit, “ entire 
affection scometh nicer hands.” 

The same sun which gilds all nature, and 
exhilarates the whole creation, does not shine 
Upon disappointed ambition. It is something 
that rays out of darkness, and inspires .no- 
thing but gloom and melancholy. Men in 
.this deplorable state of mind, find a comfort 
5n spreading the contagion of their spleen. 
They find an advantage too ; for it is a gene- 
ral popular errou t to imagine the loudest 
complainers. for the publick to be the most 
anxious for its welfare. If such persons can 
answer the ends of relief and profit to them- 
selves, they are. apt to be careless enough 
about either the means or the consequences. 

CROSS PURPOSES. 

Tom loves Mary passing well. 

And Mary she loves Harry, 

But Harry sighs for bonny Bell, 

And finds his love miscarry ; 

Bonny Bell for Thomas burns, 

Whilst Mary slights his passion : 

So strangely freakish are the turns 
Of human inclination. 

Moll gave Hal a wreath of flowers. 

Which he, in am’rous folly. 

Consign’d to Bell, and in few hours 
It came again to Molly; 

Thus all by turns are woo’d, and woo ; 

No turtles can be truer ; 

Each loves the object they pursue. 

But hates the kind pursuer. 

As mud^ as Mary, Thomas grieves. 

Proud Hal despises Mary; 

And all the flouts which Bell receives 
From Tom, she vents on Harry. 

If one of all the four has frown’d. 

You ne’er saw people grummer ; 

If one has smil’d, it catches round. 

And all are in good humour. 

Then, lovers, hence this lesson learn. 
Throughout the British nation ; 

How much ’tis ev’ry one’s concern 
To smile at reformation. 


And still, through life, this rule pursue. 
Whatever objects strike you. 

Be kind to them that fancy you, 

That those you love may like you. 

Arbitrary power is so much to the de- 
praved taste of the vulgar, of the vulgar of 
every description, that almost all the dissen- 
sions which lacerate the commonwealth, are 
not concerning the manner in which it is to 
be exercised, but concerning the hands in 
which it is to be placed. Somewhere they 
are resolved to have it. Whether they de- 
sire it to be vested in the many or the few, 
depends with most men upon the chance 
which they imagine they themselves may 
have of partaking in the exercise of that ar- 
bitrary sway, in the one mode or in the 
other. 

TO READERS AND COH RESPONDENTS. 

“ A Gentle Swain,” as might be 
expected, perhaps, from a rustick ob- 
server, does not know the* world; at 
least he is profoundly ignorant of the' 
mundus muliebris. Dean Swift in ten 
lines will fully instruct our correspond 
dent, who appears to be quite a novice 
in certain mysteries : 

Why is a handsome wife ador’d 
By every coxcomb but her lord ? 

From yonder puppet-man inquire 
Who wisely hides his wood and wire , 

Shows Sheba’s Queen completely drest. 
And Solomon in royal vest ,* 

But view them, littered on the floor. 

Or strung on pegs behind the door , 

Punch is exactly of a piece 

With Lorrain’s Duke and Prince of Greece, 

The Translator of a Section of a 
Homily on Patience by one of the 
Greek Fathers is very respectfully re- 
quested to renew his correspondence 
with the Editor. 

“ R. F.” who in our last has very 
wittily and ingeniously assailed “ J. S.” 
the critick of Carr, is cordially invited 
to a more intimate intercourse. If 
this shrewd and sensible writer will 
favour the Editor with the 44 Tour 
round the Lakes,” we will venture to 
predict that it will be aloof from all 
the darts of uujust criticism. 

E” wears a suit of sables ; but the 
dress becomes her both as a poetess 
and a friend. We hope that she finds 
consolation in that immortal work 
in which we know she is piously com 
versant, and that Time , who on all 
things lay 8 his lenient handy will assuage 
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her grief ; and employment, literary will have it so, progresses to abuse the 
employment, beguile the tediousness Editor for lack of patriotism* What 
of life’s dismal hour. connection subsists between a philolo- 

44 An American,” who, in the se- gical discussion and the love of one’s 
cond number of The Port Folio has country, we cannot distinctly perceive, 
remonstrated with the Editor for cen- though to invigorate our dim opticks 
suring the word progressed, is respect- we have taken divers pinches of Ce- 
fully requested to review some posi- phalick snuff and put on a pair of 
dons in the article alluded to. If the spectacles whose pebbles are of Bra* 
word occur in the newspapers or ma- zil. Because the Editor, studious, 
gazines of Great-Britain, they must though perhaps in vain, of the purity* 
certainly belong to a solitary tribe of of style, has branded a barbarism, it 
miscellany to which at present the is 44 a new proof of antipathy to Ame- 
Editor has no access. With respect rica” ! This is one of the most ex- 
to the 44 American’s” assertion that traordinary conclusions ever drawn 
the above obnoxious verb is to be from the wildest of sophisms, at which 
found in Walker’s Dictionary, we are Logick and all her handmaids stand 
sorry to be obliged to contradict a per- perfectly amazed. But the 44 Ame- 
son of our countryman’s respectable rican,” though he strives with all his 
appearance, and what is still more dis- might to depreciate the character and 
agreeable, to contradict him, as Ju- to impeach the veracity of the Edi* 
nius expresses it, directly on the fact . tor, is on the alert to commend himr 
Walker is one of those excellent self for 44 a natural prepossession in 
grides whose steady support and bright favour of the country of his birth,” 
flambeau assist us greatly whenever and more than insinuates that the man, 
we rove darkling through the obscurer who dislikes to progress, in the pro* 
paths ofliterature. In the third Lon- vincial tongue, has no such natural 
don quarto edition, and the last , which prepossession. This is a very hack- 
is nqw before us, we have searched neyed topick of calumny ; and the 
to progress , and we have searched in eternal jangling of this monotonous 
vain. The 44 American” may be as- peal of old bells is a little wearisome 
sured there is no such verb there. The even to the leathern ears of an Edi- 
authority of Entick does not greatly tor who is obliged to listen to many 
terrify us : whether he, or Crakelt his an ungrateful sound. The conductor 
successour, in the task of compiling of this Journal is in possession of no 
that enormous volume, has chosen to graduated scale, by which he can as- 
exhibit this barbarism or not, we are certain with mathematical exactness 
not solicitous to inquire, because this the precise difference between the 
same dictionary was originally intend- patriotism of one American and ano- 
ed for the use of boys from five to ther ; for, like our correspondent, the 
ten, little misses in frocks, footmen, Editor is an American ; he educated 
chambermaids, and other learned himself in America ; he lives in Arne* 
persons with whose profound pursuits rica ; and as he does not contemplate 
we do not choose to intermeddle, a change in his situation, the proba- 
Johnson cites one instance of its em- bility is that he will die in America. He 
ployment by SnAKSPEARE,but imme- has some stake in the country. His fa* 
diatjly adds riot used . His declara- mily friends, literary friends, social 
tion of its obsoleteness silences the friends, and party friends, are Arne* 
dispute forever. The 44 American,” rican. To America only he looks for 
after these hardy assertions, one of that ordinary measure of encourage- 
which would justify an Addison, a ment due to pretensions humble like his 
Burke, a Hume, or a Robertson, to own; and for a magnanimous America, 
revive any expression he thought pro- a well-governed America, a noble, 
per from tfce trance in which it sleeps loyal, generous, gallant, high-spirited 
in the works of Chaucer, Gower, or America, he feels an affection more 
John of Lydgate, proceeds, or if he intensely warm than all the bickering ' 
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flames of the patriotism either of Ju- 
nius Brutus or John ‘Hampden, of 
John Pym or Algernon Sidney. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

For The Port Folio, 

Frinclpium dulce esc, at finis amoris amarus : 

Laeta venire Venus, tristis abire solet. 

Johannes Audoenu*. 

Sweetly the day-beams on our senses steal. 
When first are felt the throbs of infant love : 
The mind how vivid ! how tumultuous rove 
The charmed thoughts !~ tis paradise to feel 
As fancy .draws the curtain, melting kind, 
Her humid eyes* half clos’d, on flowers re- 
clin’d. 

The maid appears; Love’s rich and roseate 
dye 

Glows on her cheeks, the while a struggling 
sigh. 

Voluptuous, breathes its witchery to the 
wind. 

But, ah! how chang’d, when from the sick- 
ening breast 

Love speeds his flight, andleayes it unin- 
spir’d! 

Where are those beauties which the senses 
* fir’d? 

All fled, their radiance lost Dark clouds 
invest 

That fancy which of late so wildly play’d, j 
And in the image of the angel maid 
Beheld whatever perfect is or rare : 

While for a smiling Venus, heavenly fair, 
How fell Disgust, a gorgon, stands display’d. 

Phosphor. 

For The Port Folio . 

, VERSES 

Written in answer to a young lady who desired to 
know the reason wl\y my muse was not awakened by 
the return of Spring. 

Ah ! what is blooming Spring to me ? 

The verdant field, or shady tree ? 


* Umidi occhiis a frequent term of the Italian poets 
*0 denote the “ eyes that speak the melting soul;” or, 
as Etruscus more forcibly expressej it, ** occult tre- 
mule ful gore micantes. Collins says with great 
heanty, •* eyes of dewy light/' Every lover knows 
how fancy delights to riot on the charms of an absent 
mistress. The poet Jay adeva, whose songs, like those 
jof Solomon, are supposed to have a mystical allusion, 
makes Madhava exclaim, •* I meditate on her delight- 
Ail embrace, on the ravishing glances of her eye, on the 
fragrant lotos of her mourn, on her nectar-dropping 
speech; yet even my fixed meditation on such an assem- 
blage of charms increases, instead of alleviating, the 

misery of separation.” 


The winding vale, or mountain side. 

Or rocks projecting o’er the tide. 

Or murm’ring stream, or vocal grove. 
Or, all the haunts of joy and Jove ? • 
Since no returning Spring can cheer 
The dreary Winter of my year ! 

In days of joy — alas ! no more ! 

When wand’ring on Wautauga * s shore* 
Or bounding from his grassy side, 

I beat, with nervous arms, the tide. 
The sweet return of balmy Spring 
Awoke my muse, and bade me sing ; 
But, now, alas ! no Spring can cheer 
The gloomy Winter of my year! 

The roseate charms of op’ning day 
No more their usual tints display ; 

Nor fervid noon’s meridian glow 
Can point to grottoes cool and low ; 

Nor milder ev*ning’s tranquil hour 
Affords its wonted soothing power. 

Ah ! dear Theana ! nought can cheer 
The mournful Winter of my year! 
Whate’er my wretched fate may be. 
May joy, Theana , dwell with thee ! 
May each revolving season bless • 

My lovely friend, with happiness! 

May each returning day impart. 
Increasing pleasure to ner heart! 

May blooming Spring forever cheer 
The* smiling circle of her year ! % 

Peregrine. 


epigram.— From the Balance * 

As Walter and* Patrick one day were con- 
versing. 

And boasting of feats by their countrymen, 
wrought ; 

Of their strength and their stature were 
quaintly rehearsing, 

And what pranks they had played, and yet 
never were caught ; 

Says Walter, “the children of Anak , so 
brawny, * 

Were pigmies, compared to Scotch lads J 

of the hill ; * 

And the far-famed Goliath, was no more to < ( 

Sawney, 

Than Sandy’s wee top to the whail of a ^ 
mill” 

“ Hold, hold, by Shaint Patrick,” cries Pat $ 
in a passion, 4 

u In Ireland as much bigger as yours can ^ 
be found ; . 

I’ve fraquently known many paple of fashion* ^ 

So tall that their fait could nat come nigh the * 
ground.” ^ 


* 

i 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For The Port Folio . 

MISCELLANY. 

Mbl. Oldschool, 

The finest productions of genius 
have been called forth by the convul- 
sions of those contending passions 
which t sometimes agitate the human 
constitution. When teeling is excit- 
ed, ideas spontaneously flow, with 
warmth and animation, from the 
heart. The pompous decorations of 
art are, . then, thrown aside with dis- 
* gust; while nature, in a garb, plain 
and unadorned, advances, and insen- 
sibly steals a march on our sensibility. 
Nature is known, and must be judged 
. of T>y its effects. Art labours : you 
see all its wily attempts to wave its 
sceptre victoriously over the passions 
and emotions of the human heart. 
These put you, involuntarily, on your 
guard, and you are enabled, without 
exertion, to parry the meditated blow. 
All the most elegant and sublime com- 
positions, either of ancient or modem 
times, were written during the pre- 
dominance of some passion over the 
system. Who can read the sonnets 
of Petrarch without participating with 
their authour in all the retirement, in 
all the melancholy of unretumed love? 
Although they are decked with the 
flowers of poetick fancy ; although 
they are adorned u with the wreath 
of every science,” you are inclined to 
retire with their illustrious authour to 


the solitude of Vaucluse, to weep 
over the beauty of Laura, and to la- 
ment, with unfeigned sorrow, the ex- 
istence of his lawless and unhappy 
Jove. To the existence of love, that 
noble „and generous passion, in the 
breast of the amiable and charitable 
Shenstone, are we indebted for his 
immortal pastoral ballad. How af- 
fecting is the song of the simple* 
sublime, and pathetick Bums, when 
bidding adieu to his. beloved Eliza. 
The eloquence, of untutored and un- 
cultivated genius, is displayed, in the 
brightest . colours, in that inimitable 
little poem. The real emotions of 
# the authour are communicated to the 
reader, and he actually believes he is 
parting with the object of his love.* 
Doctor Young, the poetick luminary 
of the eighteenth century, when 
weeping over the untimely fate of his 
beloved Narcissa, handed to the world 
his Complaint, which will continue tct 
be read ^th increasing admiration 
and delight, as long as virtue is held 
in estimation among men. 


* I hope the Editor will excuse me, if 
my attachment to the virtues of a lady of 
distinguished talents, refined taste, and 
charming manners, who has read and con- 
tinues to read this poem <with admiration 
and delight, has induced me. to speak, in 
higher terms of it, than perhaps the accu- 
rate criticism of unbiassed judgment, or 
the cool reflection of enlightened reason 
would allow. 

I 
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The preceding remarks were sug- 1 How far, Mr. Oldschool, this de 


gested to me by the following stanzas 
which came, accidentally, into my 
hands, and which I now transmit to 
you, for publication, in your ele- 
gant, literary miscellany. They 
were, evidently, dictated by natural 
feeling, and have, in my opinion, 
derived every possible advantage 
from this circumstance. They were 
written by a lady remarkable for 
amiability of disposition. She had 
left her paternal mansion in the State 
of Delaware to reside for a few 
months in the bosom of a hospitable 
family in Maryland. But during her 
absence, the unfortunate news of the 
death of a favourite brother, gave rise 
to the following verses. They are 
incomplete. She was surprised in 
the act of composition, and never 
could be persuaded to resume *4ier 
pen. 

, S. A. . 

Belle* Airy Maryland . 

Sigh not ye winds, as passing o'er 
. The chambers of the dead ye fly ; 

Weep not ye dews ! for these no more 

Shall never weep, shall never sigh. 

Why mo’im the throbbing heart at rest ? 

How still it is with'n the breast ! 

Why mourn? since Death presents us peace. 

And in the grave our sorrows cease. 

The shatter'd bark, from adverse winds. 

Rest in the peaceful haven finds ; 

And when the storms of life are past. 

Life drops her anchor there at last. M. H. 

For The Port Folio . 

THE DRAMA. 

Neiv-York, December 24, 1806. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

As a taste for the Theatre has late- 
ly become so very prevalent in all 
parts of the United States, and thea- 
trical intelligence sought rafter with 
such avidity by all ranks of people, 
we, in order to gratify this ruling 
propensity, have been induced to give 
such a sketch oi the New-York per- 
formers, as we presume will not be 
altogether uninteresting to your rea- 
ders. 

The following account .is intended 
to embrace the age, person, voice, &c. 
of each actor and actress, who have 
attained to any considerable degree of 
eminence in their profession. 


sign may meet with yourconcurrence 
the event alone can determine. Its 
utility, however, appears to us so ex- 
tremely obvious, that we * are confi- 
dent in our hopes of meeting your 
entire approbation. 

We shall begin with Mr. Cooper, 
as he is at the head of our dramatick 
corps. Mr. C. is in figure extremely 
graceful, slender, aitd inclining to tall ; 
his face is peculiarly handsome, and * 
his features uncommonly expressive ; 
his voice is Strong, clear, and capable 
of infinite modulation. Mr. Cooper 
is undoubtedly the best tragedian on 
the American continent ; the stronger 
and more lively passions of the soul 
are delineated with a skill and effect 
which are in vain sought for in the 
performances of any other actor on 
this side of the Atlantick. ' Mr. C. is 
in the 30th year of his age, of which 
he has trod the stage near twelve. 

Next to our Roscius may we rank 
the modest and intelligent Robinson. 
Mr. R. is aboiit twenty-six years of 
age ’; his figure is tall and well pro- 
portioned ; his face is handsome, but 
wants expression ; his voice is re- 
markably clear, but deficient in power 
and compass. Mr. R. plays Lewson . 
in the Gamester, Laertes in Hamlet, 
# and several other characters, "with un- 
common correctness. . 

Mr. Martin is one of the very few. " 
Americans who have succeeded in. 
the histrionick art. Among the in- 
habitants of New-York, his talents 
perhaps are held in higher estimation 
than they would be any where else, 
from the circumstance of his being a 
native of the place. Mr. M. is about 
thirty-five years of age. He possesses 
a fine shape, which might be render- 
ed more than commonly graceful by 
a proper cultivation. From a conti- 
nued state of ill health, his voice has 
become weak and broken, and his 
face thin and emaciated. Mr. M’s 
walk in the drama is more universal 
than any of his brother performers. 
He portrays with equal success, the 
character of Frenchmen, Jews, coun- 
try boys, fops, or gentlemen. 
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j Mr. Tyler, ill & particular line of 
pld men, such as King Henry vi r 
in Richard in, and Priuli in Venice 
Preserved, is chiefly excellent. Mr. 
T.’s voice is unpleasant and monoto- 
I nous, but the features of. his counte- 
| nance benign and agreeable. > Mr. T. 
is of the middle stature, and about 
sixty years of age. 

' Mr. Harwood, as a literary charac- 
ter and a man of talents, is much re- 
spected. As an actor he possesses 
very- considerable claims to publick 
patronage. The figure of Mr. H. is 
rather heavy, his voice thick, and his 
features large. Mr. H. may be about 
forty -five years of age. His most 
esteemed performances are FalstafF, 
Sir Fretful, Plagiary, Dennis BruL- 
gruddery, Sheva, &c. 

Mr. Twaits is an uncommon fa- 
vourite with our pit and gallery, and 
although he sometimes succeeds in 
Taising a laugh among the genteeler 
part of the audience, the boxes, it is 
uniformly at the expense of nature 
or modesty. Mr. T. is about twenty- 
fire years of age. His figure is small 
but not ill* proportioned ; his voice 
shrill, squeak:* lg, and monotonous $ 
and his face what the ladies call mon- 
strous ugly, but which is, in our opi- 
nion, well calculated to give effect to 
scenes of low comedy and farce. 

Mr. Hogg, in old men, antiquated 
servants, and Yorkshiremen, is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be without 
a rival . on the American stage. . 
Though there are few who can de- 
pict the passions of cruelty, rage, an- 
ger or resentment, with as much jus- 
tice as Mr. H. yet there are still fewer 
who can delineate with equal success 
the workings of paternal and filial 
love. His Tyke, and Job Thombpr- 
ry, may rank with any thing ever ex- 
hibited on our stage. Mr. Hogg is a 
stout and tolerably well built man ; 
his face, without . having any preten- 
sions to beauty, is yet manly and ex- 
pressive. His voice has a striking 
peculiarity, probably contracted from 
nis so frequently playing the charac- 
ters of cynical old men. Mr. H. i? 
tear fifty years of age. 
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Messrs. Darly and Shapter are ex- 
lent bass singers, but indifferent per- 
formers. 

Messrs. Hallam and SdUhpre are 
not unuseful appendages of a theatre* 

Mrs. parly’s figure is small ; her 
face is beautiful, though not remarka- 
ble. for its expression ; her voice is 
sweet and melodious, but not suffici- 
ently strong nor varied. Sentimental 
girls, till lately, have been considered 
as Mrs. D’s ahef-cPtncvre ; but the ex- 
cellence which she has this winter dis- 
played in the delineation of several 
tragick characters, renders this point, 
with many, extremely doubtful. Mrs. 
D. is six and twenty years of age. 

Mrs. Villier’s person is below the 
middle size ; her face, without pos- 
sessing any strong marks of beauty, 
is, however, agreeable from that smile 
of complacency which generally over- 
spreads it. The lower tones of her 
voice are harsh and unpleasant, while 
the higher are powerful and melodi- 
ous. Mrs. V. occasionally assumes 
the sock and buskin. Her tragedy 
often rises to excellence, and never 
sinks below mediocrity. Her cham- 
bermaids are remarkable for their 
spirit and chasteness. Mrs. V. is 
about thirty years of age. 

Mrs. Oldmixon’s figure is neither 
remarkable for its beauty or symme- 
try : her voice is squeaking, and her 
face can certainly have no pretensions 
to beauty. Notwithstanding these 
disadvantages, Mrs. O. has attained to 
a very enviable rank in Jier profession. 
As a scientifick singer, she is without 
a rival on the American boards. Her 
chambermaids and old women are 
superiour to any thing we ever witnes- 
sed. tylrs. O. is about fifty years of 
age. * Miss Dellinger is an agreeable 
warbler, but no actress. 

I remain yours &c. 

' Theatricus. 


SALLUST, 

About eighty years before ' the 
Christian era, Crispus Sallustius was 
born in the country of the Sabines. 

He received his education at Rome, 
where he engaged in all the dissipa- 
tion of the city, and exhibited a 
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remarkable instance of dissohite con- 
duct. 

The contemplation of his writings 
is far more agreeable than that of his 
life. His preceptor, whose name was 
Pretexatus, perceiving that his scholar 
showed a predilection for history 1 ) gave 
him a Summary of the whole Roman 
history, to choose the particular parts 
whkh>he wished to treat of. He com- 
posed the history of the civil wars of 
Marius and Sy 11a until the death of 
Seitorius, and of the temporary trou- 
bles excited by Lepidus after the death 
of the dictator. 

Nearly the whole of this work is 
lbst, and aH we have to boast are the 
Catiline conspiracy and the Jugur- 
thine war. 

* His fame as an historian, in the for- 
mer work, is sullied by his evident 
prejudice against Cicero, who ought 
to have appeared the prominent figure 
on the canvas. It is the duty of a, 
faithful narrator not only not to say 
any thing that is false, but also not to 
omit any thing that is true. 

The senate* decreed thanks to Cice- 
ro for having delivered the state from 
imminent danger, without effusion of 
blood. This was a publkk act, men- 
tioned by all the other historians : 
Sallust does not mention it. Catullus 
and Cato gave to Cicero the glorious 
name of father of his country, which 
Pliny and Juvenal have reported : 
Sallust does not mention it. The ma- 
gistrates of Capua, the first municipal 
town in Italy, decreed a statue to Cice- 
ro for having saved Rome during his 
consulate : Sallust does not mention it. 
The senate granted him an unprece- 
dented honour it ordained what they 
called supplications in the triples, 
which had never been granted but to 
those who triumphed: Sallust does 
not mention it. In the Catiline war, 
every thing is accurately detailed ex- 
cept the actions of Cicero. The fide- 
lity of an historian is concerned not 
6nly in exhibiting the punishment of 
Crimes,, hut the conduct and the re- 
ward oF virtue. 

But he had married Terentia, the 
repudiated wife of Cicero, and his 
personal enmity "prevailed over his 


candour and Ida justice. Indeed her 
owed his situation to a fortunate elect 
tion of his party. When his debauch- 
eries had ejected him from the senate, 
he became a partizan of Caesar, and 
by his power was restored to his Seat. 
When govemour of Numidia, he 
enriched himself by peculation, but 
the same circumstance preserved him 
from punishment ; and Caesar affords 
an additional example to that which is 
daily before our eyes, that the head of 
a party is seldom scrupulous in the 
choice of his associates. 

It is said that, when the people ac- 
cused him to the dictator, Sallust was 
excused from making his defence, by* 
giving to the master whom he had 
served a part of the money which he 
had stolen, and so secured to himself 
the peaceable possession of that mag- 
nificent house and those beautiful gar- 
dens at Rome, which still retain the 
name of their former .owner, and 
which he enjoyed till he was fifty . 
years of age, the period of his death. 
When the general demeanour of Sal- 
lust is recalled to our memory, it ek- 
cites a smile in ^ie reader, who finds 
him so loudly declaiming against the 
depravity of his age, and so anxiously 
wishing for the revival of ancient man- 
ners. 

Sallust has been accused of endea? 
vouring to impose upon posterity by 
affecting great austerity in Jus senti- 
ments and by holding out a moral 
which did not spring from the heart: 
.that he searched for antiquated ex- 
pressions only to establish a belief 
that* his principles, as well as his style, 
had the virtuous severity of the fil*st 
ages of the republick : that he bor- 
rowed the terms of Cato the censor, in 
order to make it appear that he in 
some measure resembled that model 
of virtue, to whom, in every respect, 
he was directly the opposite. 

In every thing that respects talents, 
Sallust is eminently great. He exhi- 
bits not only a thorough acquaintance 
with the vices of Rome, but a deep 
and accurate knowledge of human na- 
ture. He is every where correct in 
his relation of events, and, except in 
a single instance, just in hia delinea- 
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don of characters. He fathoms the 
depths of human policy, and not only 
describes actions, but develops mo- 
tives. In that respect he is sagacious 
as well as faithful, and executes with 
great ability the highest part of the 
historian’s office. 

The reader is always gratified when 
he is to trace effects to their cau- 
ses, is admitted to the cabinet as well 
as the camp, and obtains a clue which 
will open to him a way through jthe 
mazes of political life. 

Thucidydes'was his model ; L at in 
nerve and force he is thqj^ghtto be his 
superiour. 

SeneCa says, that in the Greek his- 
torian you may retrench somewhat 
without diminishing the merit of the 
diction, much le$s the plenitude of the 
thoughts. In Sallust, a single word 
suppressed, the sense is destroyed. 
While be is equally concise, energe- 
fick, and perspicuous, his sentences 
are less broken, less harsh, and more 
elegantly constructed than those of 
Thuciaydes. His descriptions are 
uncommonly correct, and his speeches 
are particularly animated. Who has 
ever read the speech of Catiline to the 
conspirators, beginning with the words 
« Ni Virtus,” without being struck 
with admiration at the great ability of 
the writer ? It would indeed have en- 
hanced his fame, had he transmitted 
to posterity the noble and patriot ad- 
dress of Cicero to the rebel, when he 
was about to seat himself amongst the 
senators. The memorable exordium, 
ft How long,0 Catiline, will you abuse 
our patience ?" rushes upon the sub- 
ject with all the fire of IJindarick poe- 
try, and the relation would have fur- 
bished an eulogium on the taste as 
well as the justice of the historian. 

Sallust lias been censured for the 
length of his harangues. Rapin says, 
that soldiers do not declaim like ora- 
tors. But his speeches are those of 
eminent men, perfectly capable by 
education and talents to deliver them ; 
and they are appropriate both to the 
occasion and to the speakers. 

Though Sallust be concise in the 
narrative . part of his history, he is 
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completely accurate, and equally cele- 
brated for brevity and for fire; The 
, tediousness of his introductions is tho 
only alloy to the excellence of his 
works. They are circuitous to no 
useful purpose, for they do not con- 
duce to the main design, and are fre- 
quently as irrelative as they are pro- 
lix. It may probably have happened 
to many an impatient reader, to have 
relinquished the pleasure which this 
authour would have afforded him, 
from the disgust, which he must have 
dkperienced at the. outset. But the 
diligent scholar will not so soon* give 
up the pursuit : he resembles the la- 
bourer, who exerts himself, with una- 
bated vigour, to remove a ponderous 
and useless mass of earth, from the 
confident expectation that it dpversa 
vein of rich and valuable metal. * 


For The Port Folio . 


Mr. Olpschool, 


Various have been the opinions of 
the learned concerning the pheno- 
menon of dreaming ; some believing 
it to be the operation of the soul 
whilst the body remained in a state of 
inactivity : others, again, run counter 
to this opinion ; as for instance, Aris- 
totle, who expressly says, “ a dream 
is that only in which the soul is not 
active ; whilst Lucretius strikes out 
into a fresh field of speculation, and 
performs the whole by the mysterious 
intervention of simulchra , viz. a vafioi+r 
arising from the human body, which, 
floating in the air, descends in sleep 
and assaults the soul. How far these 
sages of antiquity have succeeded in 
the illustration of this operation of 
nature , or whether it may not be the 
effect of some sufiematural cause, (for 
on what principles tan we account for 
the vision of Brutus , as also that of 
Dion ? the former of whom was mus- 
ing in his tent when the specjtre made ' 
its appearance, nay, even interrogated 
it ! and the lattef sitting on his porch 
in broad daylight 1) I leave for the 
more sagacious to determine. n is 
by way of preface. I no*r proceed 
to relate a dream of my own, which, 
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should it answer the' end in view, I 
hope it will not signify whether it be 
of the sleeping or waking kind ; at 
least I shall not be the first who has 
dreamed with open eyes. Mistaking 
the hour, and retiring to rest before 
<ny usual time? a few nights ago, I 
found myself indisposed for sleep ; 
and the “moonlight (to use the lan- 
guage of Shakspeare) sleeping on my 
window,” led my mind into a train of 
thought, and among other things, into 
the contemplation of that beautiful 
planet, that was then illuminating my 
room, and the various divisions of her 
surface into land and water, &c. with 
which astronomers have so very inge- 
niously entertained us, till at length* I 
insensibly fell asleep, and had the 
following dream. Methought I was 
in possession of a paper entitled the 
“ Lunatist,” bearing evident marks of 
having been printed in the moon, from 
the following extract of an oration, 
delivered on a publick occasion by one 
of their chief orators : “ Shall we, a 
happy and free people, enjoying the 
most fertile region of the moon, sub- 
mit to the outrages of such an aban- 
doned and unprincipled set of men as 
the Hexicothes? No, citizens, no 1” 
But the most interesting passage of 
all, to me, as an American , and which 
made the deepest impression on my 
mind, was the declaration of an 
* agreement made between Thomas 
Jefferson, President of the United 
States of America , (earth), and ^ cer- 
tain Emfierour of the Moon , for all 
those unappropriated lands, situated 
near the Lunar Taurus” At the idea 
of a fresh speculation of our President, 
when those of Louisiana and the Flo- 
rida s have been productive of so much 
.tribulation , and even now our brave 
countrymen are contesting their right 
by the point of the sword, I gave a 
sudden start, which shbok the pUlars 
of my visionary building, and laid its 
towering* battlements in ruin. After 
rousing your expectation in my first 
essay, of becoming your correspon- 
dent, I thought it would be acting the 
part; of a vain boaster, finally to disap- 
point fou for, be assured, my cir- 
cumstances are too confined to furnish 


out an entertainment worthy of your 
partaking . But should the humble 
fare which is now Spread before you 
meet with a’ good appetite, let us for 
a while forget the sumptuous table of 
the epicure, and yield the soul to the 
enjoyment of as sweet though less 
luxurious diet. The following verses 
written some time ago on the death 
of Mr. Fox, late Prime Minister of 
England, solicit a* place in. The Port 
Folio. 

“ In pining want, with care and sickness worn* 
Of friends bereav’d, from every comfort torn* 
How many woo thee in the lonely cell 
Where solemn gloom and boding sorrows 
dwell, • 

Imploring rest within the friendly tomb, 

• And vet, O Death ! denied this common boon. 
From hut low -roof’d, to costly mansions sped. 
Thou seek’stthe statesman on the downy bed. 
Ev’n no win tears, lo ! Albion's genius stands. 
And her deep groans are heard in distant 
lands ; 

The patriot weeps to see his country’s woe. 
O’er foreign wars, and mighty Fox laid low ; 
Fair Science too laments her glory gone, 
Around whose head her early honours shone ; 
The Muses eke, amid the silent groiff. 
Forego the harp, and in despondence rove ; 

A solemn sadness dwells on ev’ry brow, 

And grateful tears in briny torrents flow.” 

F. C. C. 

Carlisle , January 7th , 1807. 


OF THE FIRST POETRY. 


The praise of heroes and of gods, love- 
songs, pastoral and elegiack poems ; in 
fine all those in which .the heart and, pas- 
sions are more immediately and naturally 
concerned, would employ the attention of 
the earliest bards ; and the different kinds 
would be cultivated more or less, according 
to the state of society in which men are 
placed, or the passions with which they 
are actuated. _ 

The Arabians, Jews, Persians, and other 
Asiatick nations, have all discovered a pro- 
pensity to .poetry in an early period. And 
even the wild Americans, at this very day, 
have their war-songs and amorous ditties j 
which are chanted and sung with a force 
and spirit peculiar to themselves. 

But the ancient Gothick and Celtick na- 
tions, placed in a colder climate, with 
nerves better braced, and spirits more invi- 
gorated, have discovered, perhaps a nobler 
vein, and breathed a higher enthusiasm. 

* From the roroantick nature of their my- 
thology, and their enthusiastick regard to 
women, on whom, as believing them pos- 
sessed of a prophetick spirit, they bestowed 
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the highest honours, and worshipped them 
with the most distant respect; from their 
belief in legendary tales, enchantment and 
demonism; partly, too, from their own 
bolcl and intrepid spirit, as well as that of 
the feudal government which inspire d^hem 
with great ideas of heroism and liberty, the 
Gothick and Celtick genius was particularly 
turned for musick, poetry, and the wildest 
raptures of enthusiasm. 

The works of Ossian, who flourished in 
the reign of the emperour Caraccalla, are 
distinguished for boldness and sublimity. 
Bom with a lofty genius and roman tick soul, 
he had the advantage of being an eye-wit- 
ness and an actor, in many of the h^roick 
scenes he* describes. 

That such a man should arise in a dark . 
and illiterate age, is only to be accounted for 
from the strength of nature, and the pre- 
dominance of genius, men in his country 
being then in the next state to the savage ; 
no laws, no Givil polity, no arts, no written 
language. The only chance the poet had of 
having his works transmitted to posterity, 
was oral tradition, and this was subject to 
a thousand accidents. 

Such was the footing on which stood the 
bards, scalds, druids, runers, and minstrels 
of the northern nations ; yet these were 
then held in the highest estimation, were 
consulted as oracles upon all great occasions, 
and to them all the little learning then known 
was confined. 

The poetick genius of the ancient Britons 
exerted itself in their bards with a wonder- 
ful effect; since, in their long struggle with 
the Romans, and afterwards with the Sax- 
ons, the druids and bards spurred on the 
nation with such animating strains to fight 
for their liberties and country, that their 
conquerors found, it necessary to suppress 
or put them to death, in order to facilitate 
their conquests. 

In the sixth century, Taliessin the king 
of bards, Aneurin, Llywarch-Hen, Cian, 
Taliheam, and all the most famous Welch 
poets, flourished. 

Most of the works, however, of these 
poets are lost, and of those- that remain, 
their antiquity and obscurity are so great, 
that they are become almost unintelligible. 

Even the Norwegians, who were a branch 
of the ancient Scandinavians, and descen- 
dants of the Goths, were particularly tinc- 
tured with this poetick spirit, and have left 
remains that would do honour to any age, 
for a true aqd genuine enthusiasm. 

Wherever, therefore, an ear for musick 
has prevailed, or sparks of genius blazed, 
in the rudest ages, and in all nations, poe- 
try has discovered itself, independent of cli- 
mate, of the shocks of tigie, or the revolu- 
tions of society. 
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It has, however, its natural and predis- 
posing causes ; such as strong passions, so- 
lemnity of character, heroism, romance, 
chivalry ; a country beautiful and pastoral, 
or wild and mountainous ; luxury, indolence, 
war or love. • • 

A pastoral life as affording leisure and 
tranquillity, naturally disposes to love and a, 
soft kind of poetry ; hence its strains are 
generally eitner amorous and tender; or 
gay, sprightly and cheerful. 

On the other hand, a life of war, *s preg- 
nant with danger, bold enterprises, and mi- 
litary enthusiasm, produces a poetry, wild, 
bold, and elevated; sometimes' deeply me- 
lancholy, but generally full of fire and sub- 
limity’. 

Compare, in thi9» view* the poetry and 
•musick of the north and south of Scotland, 
and you will see whence the difference ari- 
ses. The latter, : like Arcadia of old, af- 
fords the sweetest pastoral strains in the 
world ; the former breathes of nothing but 
wild grandeur and melancholy. 

I conclude with observing, that as poe- 
try, for reasons already given, is naturally 
the first exertion of eloquence or composi- 
tion, in a rude and unenlightened age, so it 
will pass three different stages in its pr^l 
gress to refinement 

In the most savage state of society it 
will be rude, bold, metaphorical; but full 
of passion and nature. 

In the second stage it will he more com-* 
prehensive in its objects, a£ well as phra- 
seology; more correct, but less ardent; 
more simple than sublime. 

In the third stage, imagination, passion 
and philosophy, will all unite to carry it to 
the highest perfection. 

From Burke* s Maxims. 

CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT OF ENG- 
LAND. 

First, I beg leave to speak of our 
church establishment, which is the- 
first of our prejudices, not a preju- 
dice destitute of reason, but involving 
in it profound and extensive wisdom. 

I speak . of it first. It is first, and 
last, and midst in our minds. For, 
taking ground on that religious sys^ 
tern, of which we are now in posses- 
sion, we continue to act on the early- 
received, and uniformly continued 
sense of mankind. That sense not 
only, like a wise architect, hath built 
up the august fabrick of states, but 
like- a provident proprietor, to pre- 
serve the structure from profanatioii 
and ruin, as a sacred temple, purged 
from all the impurities of fraqd> and 
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violence, arid injustice, and tyranny/ 
hath solemnly and forever consecra- 
ted the commonwealth, and all that 
officiate in it. This consecration is 
.made, that all who administer in the 
government of men, in which they 
stand in the person of God himself, 
should have high and worthy notions 
of their function and destination ; that 
their hope should be full pf immortal- 
ity, that they should not look to the 
paltry pelf of the moment, nor to the 
temporary and transient praise of the 
vulgar, but to a solid, permanent ex- 
istence in the permanent j>art of their 
nature, and to a permanent fame and 
glory, in the example they leave as 
a rich inheritance to the world. 

Such sublime principles ought to 
be infused into persons, of exalted si- 
tuations ; and religious establishments 
provided, that may continually revive 
and enforce them. Every sort of mo- 

« 1,. every sort of ciyib every sort of 
ditick institution, aiding the rational 
and natural ties that connect the hu- 
man understanding and affections to 
the divine, are not more than neces- 
sary, in order to build up that wonder- 
ful structure, Man ; whose preroga- 
tive it is, to be, in a great degree, a 
creature of his own making ; and who, 
when* made as he ought to be made, 
is destined to hold no trivial place in 
the creation, But whenever man is 
put over men, as the better nature 
ought ever to preside, in that case 
more particularly, he should as near- 
ly as possible be approximated to his 
perfection. 

The consecration of, the state, by a 
state religious establishmeiit, is ne- 
cessary also to operate with ^whole- 
some awe upon free citizens; because 
hi order to secure their freedom, they 
must enjoy some determinate portion 
of power. To them therefore a re- 
ligion connected with the state, and 
with their duty towards, it, becomes 
even more necessary than in such so- 
cieties where the people by the terms 
of their subjection are confined to 
private sentiments, and the manage- 
ment of their own family concerns. 
All persons possessing any portion of 
power ought to be* strongly and aw- 


fully impressed* with an ide,a that they 
act in trust ; and that they are to ac- 
count for their conduct in that trust to 
the one great master, authouj* and 
founder of society. 

Tnis principle ought even to be 
more strongly impressed upon the 
minds of those who compose the col- 
lective sovereignty, than upon those 
of single princes. Without instru- 
ments these princes can do nothing. 
Whoever uses instrument^, in find- 
ing helps, finds also impediments. 
Their power is therefore by no means 
complete; nor are they safe in ex- 
treme abuse. Such persons, howevey 
elevated by flattery, arrogance, and 
self-opinion, must be sensible that; 
whether covered or not . by positive 
law, in some way or other they* are 
accountable, even here for the abuse 
of their trust. If they are not cut 
off by a rebellion of their people, 
they may be strangled by the very 
janissaries kept for their security 
against all other, rebellion. Thus 
we have seen the King of France sold 
by his soldiers for an increase of pay. 
But where popular authority is abso- 
lute and unrestrained, the people have 
an infinitely greater, because a far 
better founded confidence in their 
own power. They are themselves 
in a great measure their own instru- 
ments. They are nearer to their ob- 
jects. Besides, they # are less under 
responsibility to ope of the greatest 
controlling powers on . earth, the sense 
of fame and estimation. The share 
of infamy that is likely to fall to the 
lot of each individual in publick acts, 
is small indeed ; the operation of opi- 
nion being in the inverse ratio to the 
number of those who abuse power. 
Their own approbation of their own* 
acts has to them the appearance of a 
publick judgment in their favour. A» 
perfect democracy is therefore the* 
most shameless thing in the world. 
As it is the most shameless, it is also 
the most fearless. No man ^appre- 
hends in his person he can be made 
subject to punishment. Certainly the 
people at large never ought : for 
all punishments are for example to-* 
wards the conservation of the people* 
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at large, the people at large can never 
become the subject of punishment by 
any human hand.* It is therefore of 
infinite importance that they should 
not be suffered to imagine that their 
will, any more than that of Kings, is 
the standard of right and wrong. 
They ought to be persuaded that they 
are full as little entitled, and far less 
qualified, with safety to themselves, 
"to use any arbitrary power whatso- 
ever ; that therefore they are not, un- 
der a false show of liberty, but in 
truth, to exercise an unnatural invert- 
ed domination, tyrannically to exact, 
from those who officiate in the state, 
not an entire devotion to their inte- 
rest, which ' is their right, but an ab- 
ject submission to their occasional 
will; extinguishing thereby, in all 
those who serve them, all moral prin- 
tiple, all sense of dignity, all use of 
judgment, and all consistency of char- 
acter, whilst by the very same process 
they give themselves up a proper, a 
suitable, but a most contemptible prey 
to the servile ambition of popular sy- 
cophants or courtly flatterers. 

When the people have emptied 
themselves of all the lust of selfish 
will, which without religion it is ut- 
terly impossible they ever should, 
When they are conscious that they ex- 
ercise, and exercise perhaps in a high- 
er link of the order of delegation, the 
power, which, to be legitimate, must 
be according to that eternal, immuta* 
We law, in which will and reason are 
the same, they will be more careful 
how they place power in base and in- 
capable hands. In their nomination 
to office, they will not appoint to the 
exercise of authority, as to a pitiful 
job, but as to a holy function ; not ac- 
cording to their sordid selfish interest, 
nor to their arbitrary will ; but they 
will confer that power (which any 
man may well tremble to give or re- 
ceive) on those only, in whom they 
may discern that predominant pro- 
portion of active virtue and wisdom, 
taken together and fitted to the charge, 
«uch, as in the great and inevitable 
mixed mass of human imperfections 
and infirmities, is to be found. 

9 Quicquid multis peccatur inultum. 
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When they are habitually convinc- 
ed that no evil can be acceptable, 
either in the act or the permission, to 
him whose essence is good, they will 
be better able to extirpate out of the 
minds of all magistrates, civil, eccle- 
siastical, or military, any thing that 
bears the least resemblance to a proud 
and lawless domination. 

But one of the first and most lead- 
ing principles on which the common- 
wealth and the laws are consecrated, 
is lest the temporary possessours and 
life-renters in it, unmindful of what 
they have received from their ances- 
tors, or of what is due to their poste- 
rity, should act as if they were the 
entire masters ; that they should not 
think it amongst their rights to cut 
off the entail, or commit waste on the 1 
inheritance, by destroying at their 
pleasure the whole original fabrick of 
their society ; hazarding to leave to 
those who come after them, a ruin in- 
stead of an habitation— and teaching 
these successours a little to respect 
their contrivances, as they had them- 
selves respected the institutions of 
their forefathers. By this unprinci- 
pled facility of changing the state as 
often, and as much, and in as many 
ways as there are floating fancies or 
fashions, the whole chain and conti- 
nuity of the commonwealth would be 
broken. No one generation could 
link with the other. Men would be- 
come little better than the flies of a 
summer. 

And first of all, the science of ju- 
risprudence, the pride of the human 
intellect, which, with all its defects, 
redundancies, and errours, is the col- 
lected reason of a^es, combining the 
principles of original justice with the 
infinite variety of human concerns, as 
a heap of old exploded errours, would 
be no longer studied. Personal self- 
sufficiency and arrogance (the certain 
attendants upon all those who have 
never experienced a wisdom greater 
than their own) would usurp the, tri- 
bunal. Of course, no certain laws, 
establishing invariable grounds of 
hope and fear, would keep the actions 
of men in a certain course, or direct 
them. to a. certain end. Nothing sta- 
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ble in the modes of holding property, 
or exercising function, could form a 
solid ground on which any ’ parent 
could speculate in the education of his 
offspring, or in a choice of their fu- 
ture establishment in the world. No 
principles would be early worked into 
the habits. As soon as the most able 
instructor had completed his laborious 
course of institution, instead of send- 
ing forth his pupil, accomplished in a 
virtuous discipline, fitted to procure 
him attention and respect* in his place 
in society, he would find every thing 
altered ; ahd that he had turned out a 
poor creature to the contempt and 
derision of the world, ignorant of the 
true grounds of estimation. . Who 
would insure a tender and delicate 
sense of honour to beat almost with 
theJirst pulses of the heart, When no 
man could know what would be the 
test of honour in a nation, continually 
varying the standard of its coin ? No 
part of life would retain its acquisi- 
tions. Barbarism with respect to sci- 
ence and literature* unskiffulness with 
regard to arts and manufactures, would 
infallibly succeed to the "want of a 
steady education and settled princi- 
ple ; and thus the commonwealth it- 
self would, in a few generations, 
Crumble away, -be disconnected into 
the dust and powder of individuality, 
•and at length dispersed to all the 
Winds of heaven. 

To avoid therefore the evils of in- 
constancy and versatility, ten thou- 
sand times worse than those of obsti- 
nacy and the blindest prejudice, we 
have consecrated the state, that no 
man should approach to look into its 
defects or corruptions but with due 
caution ; that he should never dream 
of beginning its reformation by its 
subversion ; that he should approach 
to the faults of the state as to the 
founds of a father, with pious awe 
and trembling Solicitude. By this 
wise prejudice we are taught to look 
with horrour on those children of their 
country who are prompt rashly to 
hack that aged parent in pieces, and 
put him into the kettle of magicians, 
in hopes that by their poisonous 
weeds, and wild incantations, they may 


regenerate the paternal constitution, 
and renovate their father's life. 

Society is indeed a contract. Subor- 
dinate contracts for objects of mere 
occasional interest may be dissolved 
at pleasure— but the state ought not 
to be considered as nothing better 
than a partnership agreement in a 
trade of pepper and coffee, calico or 
tobacco, or some other such low con- 
cern, to be taken up for a little tem- 
porary interest, and to be dissolved by 
the fancy of the parties. It is to be 
looked on with other reverence ; be- 
cause it is not a partnership in things 
subservient only to the gross animal 
existence of a temporary and perisha- 
ble nature. It is a partnership in all 
science; a partnership in all art; a 
partnership in every virtue, and in all 
perfection. As the ends of such a 
partnership cannot be obtaineckin ma- 
ny generations, it becomes a partner- 
ship not only between those who are 
living, but between those who are liv- 
ing, those who are dead, and those who 
are to be born . Each contract of each 
particular state is but a clause in the 
great primaeval contract of eternal so- 
ciety, linking the lower with the high- 
er natures, connecting the visible and 
invisible world, according to a fixed 
compact sanctioned by the inviolable 
oath which holds all physical and all 
moral natures, each in their appointed 
place. This law is not subject to the 
will of those, who by an- obligation 
above them, and infinitely superiour, 
are bound to submit their will to that 
law. The municipal corporations of 
that universal kingdom are not moral- 
ly at liberty at their pleasure, and on 
their speculations of a contingent im- 
provement, wholly to separate and 
tear asunder the bands of their subor- 
dinate community, and to dissolve it 
into an unsocial, uncivil, unconnected 
chaos of elementary principles. It is 
the first and supreme necessity only, a 
necessity that is not chosen but choos- 
es, a necessity paramount to delibera- 
tion, that admits no discussion, and de- 
mands no evidence, which alone can 
justify a resort to anarchy. This ne- 
cessity is no exception to the rule ; 
because this necessity itself is a part 
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too of that moral and physical dispo- 
sition of things to which man must be 
obedient by consent or force ; but if 
that which is only submission to ne- 
cessity should be made the object of 
choice, the law is broken, nature is 
disobeyed, and the rebellious are out- 
lawed, cast forth, and exiled, from this 
World of reason, and order, and peace, 
and virtue, and fruitful penitence, into 
^he antagonist world of madness, dis- 
cord, vice, confusion, and unavailing 
sorrow. 

: These, my dear sir, are, were, and 
l think long will be, the sentiments of 
not the least learned and reflecting 
pxi of this kingdom. They who are 
fisCbsded in this description, form their 
«pb&>ns on such grotlnds as such per- 
sons qpght to form, them* The less 
iaqairlllg receive them from an au- 
thority, Which thosewhom Providence 
dooms to Kve on trust need not be 
ashamed to rely on. These two sorts 
of men move m the same direction, 
though in a different place. They 
•both move with the order of the uni- 
verse. They all know or feel this 
great ancient truth : “ QUod illi prin- 
# cipi efc prsepotenti Deo qui omnem 
*hunc mundum regit, nihil eorum 
« quae quidem fiant in terris acceptius 
w quam concilia et caetus hominum 
“ jure sociati quae civitates appellan- 
tur.” They take this tenet of the 
head and heart, not from the great 
name which it immediately bears, nor 
'from the greater from whence it 13 de- 
rived ; but from that which alone can 
give true weight and sanction to any 
learned opinion, the common nature 
-and common relation of men. Per- 
suaded that all things ought to be done 
with reference, and referring all to the 
•point of reference to which all should 
be directed, they think themselves 
bound, not only as individuals inf the 
sanctuary of the heart, or as congre- 
gated in that personal capacity, to re- 
. new the memory of their high origin 
and cast; but also in ^heir corporate 
.character to perform their national 
. homage to the institutor, and authour 
and protector of civil society ; with- 
out which civil society man could, not 
by any possibility arrive at the perfec- 
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tion of which his nature is capable, 
nor even make a remote and faint ap- 
proach to it. They conceive that He 
who gave our nature to be perfected 
by our virtue willed also the necessary 
means of perfection— .He willed there- 
fore the state— He willed its connexion 
with the source and original archetype 
of all perfection. They who are con- 
vinced of this his will, which is the law 
of laws and sovereign of sovereigns, 
cannot think it reprehensible that this 
our corporate fealty and homage, that 
this our recognition of a seigniory para- 
mount, I had almost said this oblation 
of the state itself, as a worthy offer- 
ing on the high altar of universal 
praise, should be performed as all 
publkk solemn acts are performed, in 
buildings, in mu sick, in decoration, in 
speech, in the dignity of persons, ac- 
cording to the customs of mankind, 
taught by their; nature ; that is, with 
modest splendour, with unassuming 
state, with mild majesty and sober 
pomp. For those purposes they think 
some part of the wealth of the coun- 
try is as usefully employed as it can 
be, in fomenting the luxury of indivi- 
duals. It is the publick ornament. 
It is the publick consolation. It nou- 
rishes the publick hope. The poorest 
man finds his own importance and dig- 
nity in it, whilst the wealth and pride 
of individuals at every moment makes 
the man of humble rank and fortune, 
sensible of his inferiority, and de- 
grades and VillifieS his condition. It 
is for the man in humble life, and to 
raise his nature, and to put him in 
mind of a state in which the privileges 
of opulence will cease, when he will 
be equal by nature, and may be more 
than equal by virtue, that tins portipn 
of the general wealth of his country 
is employed and sanctified. 

I assure you I do not aim at singu- 
larity. I give you opinions which 
have been accepted amongst us, from 
very early times to this moment, with 
a continued and general approbation, 
and which indeed are so worked into 
my mind, that I am unable to distin- 
guish what I have learned from others 
from the results of my own medita- 
tion. 
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It is on such principles that the 
majority of the people of England, 
far from thinking a religious national 
establishment unlawful, hardly think 
it lawful to be without one. In France 
you are wholly mistaken if you do not 
believe us above all other things at- 
tached to it, and beyond all other na- 
tions ; and when this people has acted 
unwisely and unjustifiably in its fa- 
vour (as in some instances they have 
done most certainly) in their very er- 
rours you at least discover their 
seal. 

This principle runs through the 
whole system of their polity. They 
do not consider their church establish- 
ment as convenient, but as essential to 
their state; not as a thing heteroge- 
neous and separable ; something ad- 
ded for accommodation; what they 
may either keep up or lay aside, ac- 
cording to their temporary ideas of 
convenience. They consider it as the 
foundation of their whole constitu- 
tion, with which, and with every part 
of which, it holds an indissoluble 
union. Church and state are ideas 
inseparable in their minds, and scarce- 
ly is the one ever mentioned without 
mentioning the other. 

(~ To be concluded in our next.J 


MORTUARY. 

[The following tribute to the memory of a 
very amiable, benevolent, and pious man, 
is extracted from an Eastern paper. Mr. 
Storer was distinguished for his love of li- 
terature, and the exercise of all the domes- 
tick and social charities. He had the he ail 
of a Howard, and the faith of a Christian. 
As one of the earliest friends, of one of our 
dearest and most venerable friends, we 
cherish the sweet remembrance of an ex- 
emplary character, whose life was at 
. once, active, innocentand useful, and whose 
death was distinguished by that silent 
and quiet expiration, without agony, 
without terrour, for which Johnson so 
often and so ardently prayed.} 

Died in Boston, suddenly on the 
morning of the 6th of January, Ebe- 
nezer StoRer, Esqr. A. M. A. A. 
S. and^treasurer of Harvard College. 
Tie was born in this town, Jan. 27, 
1730. His grandfather was col. Sto- 
ker, of Wells , (Maine) of whose fa- 
mily honourable mention is made in 


Hutchinson’s history of Massy dmsetts* 
At the age of seven years, be was put 
to the Latin school, under the tuition 
of the celebrated master Lovell, 
whence, in 1743 he went to the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge, where, in 1747, 
and 1750, he. received its honours* 
He then became an apprentice to his 
father, Mr. Ebenezer Storer, a res* 
pectable merchant, with whom he af- 
terwards w r ent into business, and from 
whom he inherited a handsome estate. 
In 1751 he was first married, and a- 
gain in 1777. By the first marriage 
he had four children, who survive, 
and by the second, three. 

Few persons, perhaps, have served 
their generation in a greater variety 
of office and with greater fidelity. He 
had acted in the capacity of selectman 
and treasurer of his native town. 
Under the administration of the Fede- 
ral Government by president Adams 
he was collector of the internal reve- 
nue. During fifty -two years, he was 
a member of the church of Christ in 
Brattle-street ; the greater part of that 
time, one of its committee ; and se* 
veral years a deacon. He was a mem- 
ber, from the first of the society, for 
propagating the gospel among the In- 
dians, and for a season, its treasurer. 
He was also some time treasurer of 
the Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and one of the original associates of 
that body. In 1777 he was elected 
treasurer of Harvard College, and, of 
course, became a fellow of the Cor- 
poration. It was in the management 
of this important and delicate trust, 
that the financial skill and punctuality 
of Mr, Storer were most success- 
fully displayed; the preservation of 
the college funds, amidst the changes 
of the medium, attending our revolu- 
tionary war, was, in a great measure, 
owing to his sagacity and vigilance; 
and, to the day of his death, he exe- 
cuted his highly responsible duties 
with ease and credit to himself, and 
to the benefit^and satisfaction of the 
legislature of that revered institution. 

Into all his publick concerns he car- 
ried a clear knowledge of his obliga- 
tions and rights, just intentions, and 
habits of exactness. He did every 
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tiling in its propel* seasqn, and thus 
rescued his arrangements from sur- 
prise and vexation. By means of 
strict attention to method, the routine 
of his affairs suffered no interruption 
through the incursions of age, though 
for several years previous to his de- 
cease, his power of vision was nearly 
gone. He was fond of reading and 
of experimental philosophy; and in 
his library and studies, as in every de- 
partment of life, love of order and a 
uice taste might easily be discerned. 
Tolerant and pacifick he was the 
steady friend of civil liberty. As a 
Christian he was enlightened, sincere 
and liberal. He was regular and con- 
stant in his publick and private wor- 
ship of God, and grave, discreet, and 
exemplary in his manners. But his do- 
mestick were his most shining quali- 
ties. .Of a naturally mild and social 
temper, and eminently happy in his 
conjugal connexions, he appeared in 
the character of husband and father 
to the utmost advantage. In these res- 
pects his loss is particulary felt, and 
will long be lamented. An affection- 
ate relict will ever cherish the memo- 
ry of a tender and faithful consort. 
Dutiful children will frequently call 
pp to .their recollection, the venera- 
ble form of a parent who anxiously 
watched their early years, and always 
sought their felicity. And many re- 
latives and friends will mourn the ex- 
it of a man, who to his general inte- 
grity of character added a splen- 
dour and grace to social life. 

- The numerous connexions of dea- 
con Stoner will, however, be consoled 
by a remembrance of his virtues and 
his hopes. They will reflect with 
gratitude to heaven on the protection 
and blessings which he experienced 
in the course of a long life ; and de- 
voutly supplicate the tranquillity of 
his end. Surely he must be classed 
among happy men, whose usefulness 
was protracted to the very door of the 
tomb. The last day of his life was 
marked by the same noiseless regula- 
rity and attention to business, which 
liad distinguished his whole career. 
In his usual health, he retired to rest 
«n the* night of the 5th inst. and sunk 
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quietly into a sleep from yirhich he 
never awoke. 

“ Of no distemper, of no blast he died. 

But fell, like autumn fruit, that mellow’d long; 
Ev’n wonder’d at because he dropt no sooifcr. 
Fate seem’d to wind him up for seventy years. 
Yet freshly ran he on sev*n winters more ; 
Till, like a clock, worn out with eating time. 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still.” 

VARIETY. 

In the rough blast heaves the billow. 

In the light air waves the willow ; 

Every thing of moving kind , 

VARIES with the veering wind % 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoy ous Constancy ? 

Sombre tale, and satire witty,. 

Sprightly glee/ -and doleful cutty. 

Measur'd sighs, and roundelay. 

Welcome alii BUT DO NOT STAY. 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoyoua Constancy ? . * 

Soame Jenyns somewhere very 
shrewdly remarks that “ Resistance 
may sometimes be practised, but 
ought never to be preached, for we 
stand in need of no lessons to teach u* 

[ disobedience ; and therefore we do noj 
find throughout the whole New Tes- 
tament one definition or recommenda- 
tion of civil liberty, nor one command 
to fight or die in its defence. These 
may be the glorious achievements of 
patriots , but these are not listed under 
the banners of Christ; the glory as 
well as the duty of his disciples, are— 
to submit . 

The friends qf liberty are enemies 
to all power, in any hands— but 
their own . 

It has been asserted, thaf much of the 
elegance of Addison’s style is confined to 
the Spectator. This is false criticism. You 
see his manner in all his works. In his es- 
say on medals, a work but little read ill A- 
merica, the following passages occur, which 
exhibit all the. b e auties and graces of the 
authour. 

Medalists value themselves upon 
being criticks in rust, and will under- 
take to tell you the different ages of 
it by its colour. They are posses* 
sed with a kind of learned avarice, and 
are forgetting together hoards of such 
money only as was current among the 
Greeks and Latins. There are seve- 
ral of them that are better acquainted 
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with the faces of the Antonines than 
of the Stewarts; and would rather 
chuse to count out a sum in sesterces, 
than in pounds sterling. 

I have heard of a virtuoso in Italy 
that used to swear by the head of Otho. 
Nothing can be pleasanter than to see 
a circle of these virtuosos about a cabi- 
net of medals, descanting upon the va- 
lue and rarity of the several pieces that 
lie before them. One takes up a coin 
of gold, and after having well weigh- 
ed the figures and inscription, tells 
you, very gravely, if it were brass, it 
would hi invaluable. 

r 

Eugenius was one that endeavour- 
ed rather to be agreeable than shining 
in conversation, for which reason he 
was more beloved,' though not so 
much admired as Cynthio. 

W e are apt to think, says Eugenius, 
your medallists a little fantastical in 
the different prices they set upon their 
coins without any regard to the ancient 
value, or the metal of which they are 
composed. A silver medal, for ex- 
ample, shall be more esteemed than 
a golden one, and a piece of brass than 
either. To answer you,, says , Philan- 1 
der, in the language of a medallist, 
you are not to look upon a cabinet, of 
medals as a treasure of money, but of 
knowledge ; nor must you fancy any 
charms in gold, but in the figures and 
Inscriptions that adorn it. The intrin- 
sickvalueofan old coin does not consist 
in its metal, but its erudition. It is the 
device thatjias raised the species; . so 
that, at present, an as, or an obolus, 
may carry a higher price than a dena- 
rius, or a drachma; and a piece of mo- 
ney, that was not worth a penny, fif- 
teen hundred years ago, may now be 
rated at fifty crowns, or perhaps, a 
hundred guineas. I find, says Cyn- 
thio, that, to have a relish for ancient 
coins, it is necessary to have a con- 
tempt for the modem. But I am a- 
fraid you will never be able, with 
all your medallick eloquence, to per- 
suade Eugenius and myself, that it is 
better to have a pocket full of Othos 
and Gordians, than of Jacobuses or 
Louis d* ors. . 


The first and most obvious use of 
medals is, the showing us the faces 
of all the gfeat personages of antiqui- 
ty. A cabinet of medals is a collec- 
tion of pictures in miniature. You 
here see the copies of several statues 
that have had the politest nation in 
the world fall down before them. 
You have, too, several persons of a 
more thin and shadowy nature, as, 
Hope, Constancy, Fidelity, Abun- 
dance, Honour, Virtue, Eternity* 
i Justice, Moderation, Happiness, and 
| in short, a whole creation of the like 
> imaginary substances. To the£e you 
may give the name of gerties of na- 
tions, cities, provinces, highways, and 
the like allegorical beings. In devices 
of this nature, one sees a pretty poeti- 
cal invention, and may often find as 
much thought on the reverse of a me- 
dal, as in a canto of Spenser. • 

History painters, perhaps without 
the assistance of medals, would have 
found it very difficult to invent such 
an airy species of beings, when they 
are obliged to put a moral virtue into 
colours, or to find out a proper dress 
for a passion. 

An antiquarian, continues Cynthio* 
will scorn to mention a pinner or a 
night rail, a petticoat, or a manteau ; 
but he will talk as gravely as a father 
of the Church on the ritta and fiefilus, 
the atola and ins tit a. How would an 
old Roman laugh were it possible for 
him to see the solemn dissertations 
that have been made on these weighty 
subjects. To set them in their natu- 
ral light let us fancy, if you please* 
that about a thousand years hence* 
some profound authour shall write a 
learned treatise on the habits of the 
present age, distinguished into the 
following titles and chapters. 

Of the old British trowser. 

Of the ruff and collar band. 

The opinion of several learned men 
concerning the use of the . shoulder 
knot. 

Such a one mistaken in his account 
of the surtout, 8cc. 

I wmmmmt 

Abstract liberty, like other mere 
abstractions, is not to be found. Li- 
berty inheres in some sensible object : 
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and every nation has formed to itself 
some favourite point, which by way 
of eminence becomes the criterion of 
their happiness. 

Whether there be any American Phari- 
sees or noti is not now the question ; but 
we suppose that religious rascals like the 
following' are common enough in all coun- 
tries. 

The Pharisees were a set of men, 
who were perpetually employed in 
external acts of piety and devotion, 
and as constantly employed in every 
species of extortion and fraud. They 
were equally reniarkable for their re- 
ligion and their roguery. 

MERRIMENT. 

The King shortly after his accession to the 
throne, walking one morning into his library, 
found one of the under librarians asleep in a 
chair. With that good tempered conde- 
scension and familiarity that so much dis- 
tinguish him, h e stepped up softly to him, 
and gave him a slight slap on ihe cheek ; the 
peeper clapt his hand on the place instantly, 
and, with his eyes still closed, taking the 
disturber of his nap for his fellow librarian, 
whose name was George, exclaimed, 
u D*mn it George, let me alone, you are al- 
ways doing one foolish trick or another/’ 


Miss S , a dashing'Cyprian, in dancing 

at a masquerade at the Opera-House, hap- 
pened to trip, and fell flat on her back ; Lord 
sandwich, who was in a domino, and near 
her, stooping to pick her up, said, '< never 
mind it my pretty dear, practice makes per- 
fect” 

Mrs. ITArblay wrote a tragedy called Ed* 
wy and Elgiva, which was, is 1795 brought 
forward at Drury-Lane Theatre ; but some 
circumstances occurring to excite laughter, 
rather than pity or horrour, it had the mis- 
fortune to damned: Among the dramatis 
person* were no less than seven Bishops, one 
of whom being arrested for some treasonable 
practices, the King called to his attendants, 
44 Bring in the Bishop/"—" Aye,” cries a 
fellow m the gallery, ** and make it good! 99 
Scarcely had the audience got the better of 
the laughter occasioned by this sally, than 
their tragedy-faces were completely got the 
better of, by the following short dialogue 
between Mrs. Siddons, in the character of 
the heroine, and Mr. Maddocks, as her 
faithful attendant. 

Siddons, (impatiently) “ Where shall I go 
fer ease ? 

Haddocks, (softly) « Behind yon hedge. 99 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Amandus” speaks a language suf- 
ficiently intelligible in every country 
where Love has an altar, or a name. 
He addresses his mistress in the very 
spirit of these stanzas : 

Deep confusion’s rosy terrour. 

Quite expressive paints my cheek ; 

Ask no more — behold your errour, 

. Blushes eloquently speak. 

What though silent is my anguish. 

Or breath’d only to the air ; 

Mark my eyes , ana as they languish. 

Read what yours have written there. 

F. C. C. who dates from Carlisle, 
and who appears in the guise of a 
gentleman and a. scholar, is requested 
to persevere in his correspondence. 
We think the hint of a paper from 
the moon is a good one. Suppose 
that at least as often as Luna fills her 
horn, he should publish “ The Luna- 
tist,” a mad-cap paper, which would 
divert the disciples of Swift and Ra- 
belais ? 

The alarm of “ B” is not without 
reason. The time is not very dis- 
tant, when even a careless listener 
may hearken to those dismal sounds 
described by the poet of Venusium s 

Audiet cives accuisse ferrum 
Quo graves Persae melius perirent 
Audiet pugnas, vitio parentum 

Rara juventus. 

« Scriblerus” might find better em- 
ployment than writing on an ungrate- 
ful topick and ploughing the sands of 
the sea-shore. There is an old song 
somewhere containing two stanzas of 
philosophy which Scriblerus might 
profitably practice : 

With writing andthinkingandplanninglarge 
schemes. 

Who forever would keep his poor brains on 
a stretch ? 

When, by biddingadieu to all liberty’s dreams 
And planting potatoes, he soon would grpw 
rich. 

Who would angle for meals that could catch 
his own fish ? 

As the honey unbought what desert half so 
sweet ? 

Give me eggs of my hens in a clean wooden 

dish, - 

And Ned’s wholesome daughter to cook up 
v the treat 
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The scheme of “ Zeno” is of ro- 


mantick wildness : such a dauntless 
mortal must resemble in fool -hardi- 
ness of enterprise that desperate ma- 
riner described by Horace: 

. Qui fragilem truci 

Commisit pelago ratem 
.Primus nec timuit prxcipitera Africum 

Decertantem aquilonibus, 

Nec tristes Hyadas nec rabiem noti. 

We shall be glad to hear again from 
« Theatricus.” Green room anec- 
dotes are generally of a very frivolous 
character, and memoirs of the com- 
mon herd of actors and actresses are 
not very interesting to the busy or the 
wise; but in every great town there 
is the quaedam ardelionum natio of 
Phaedrus, and to this gentle tribe of 
loungers any story of the stage is suf- 
ficiently interesting. 

Our “ Friend” from the west is not 
forgotten. The editor, when he re- 
flects upon certain* features in this 
gentleman’s character, remembers and 
applies a passage of Po pe : 

Thus act 8, who always speaks his thought , 

And always' thinks the very thing he ought ,* 
His equal mind I copy when I can. 

And as i love, would imitate the man. 

' ORIGINAL POETRY. 

For The Port Polio.' 

Oh ! how shall 1 invokethe muse. 

When Sorrow chills the song ! 

By Babel’s streams, the captive Jews, 
Their harps on Willows hung ! 

No more they sang in cheerful strains. 
But overcome with woe, 

They thought of Salem’s flow’ry plains. 
And tears began to flow ! 

Think, dearest Cara, when away 
So far from love ahd thee. 

How slowly moves the tedious day ! 

How wretched I must be ! 

How dismal Ridley’s fields appear ! 

All Nature wears a gloom ! 

The Sun himself shines dimly here. 

To light me to my tomb ! 


How lonesome is the wintry blast. 

That howls along the plain ! 

When will these cheerless days be past. 
And peace return again ? 

Soon shall I seek the cold damp grave. 
And lay my head “full low;” 

No more to hear the tempest rave. 

Or feel the driving snow ! 

Tell me thou fairest of the fair! . 

Thou Angel from above ! 

Is there no balm* for my despair ? 

No cure for hopeless love ? 

Say, who can life and joy impart. 

And give a mourner ease ? 

Ah ! who can heal a broken heart. 

And banish “ fell disease !” 

Oh ! could I animate a dove. 

How soon I should be blest ! 

Soon, in thy snowy bosom, love ! 

My fluttering wings should rest ! 

Annius. 

December , 1806. 

An American lady, now resident in England, has 
in a very obliging manner, forwarded to the Editor 
the following Original Epigram. 

By the Rt. Hon. C. J. Fox. 

Mrs. Montague told me, and in her own 
house, * 

That she did not regard me, three skips of a 
louse. 

I forgive the dear creature, for what she has 
said ; * 

For a woman, will talk of what runs in her 
head ! 

I’ve heard your loss — your wife is dead. 
Consoling Tom to Richard said. 

“ My wife is dead,” cries Dick, “ I own. 
But for the loss, I know of none ” . 

RONDEAU. 

With two black eyes, that might a saint in- 
flame,’ 

The jilt Nannette caught Strephon by 
surprise ; 

But when the youth, enamoured of the 
dame, 

Requested love for love, and sighs for 
sighs. 

She frown’d, squall’d, cuff’d, and sent him 
whence he came. 

With two black eyes. 


* Is there no balm in Gilead,, no physician there? 


The Price of The Port Folio is Six Dollars per annum, to be paid in advance. 
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Of desultory man, studious of change, 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For The Per* Folio. 

• MISCELLANY. 

Mr. Oldschool, ^ 

The high respectability and ex- 
tensive circulation of The Port Folio, 
cannot fail to excite desire to be class- 
ed among its contributors. Under 
this impression I have ventured to 
prepare for the inspection of its edi- 
tor, a small essay upon a subject never 
before to my knowledge treated upon 
—the cause of diffidence. How far I 
have succeeded in a just description 
and * investigation of the matter, I 
leave to the judgment of others* 

Being myself doomed to the innu- 
merable disadvantages and painful oc- 
currences which are the concomitants 
of this debility of constitution, I con- 
ceive myself better capacitated to en- 
ter upon an inquiry into ' its cause, 
than those who have experimented 
its effects. 

And, firstly, I shall give a brief de- 
scription of its character, and endea- , 
vour to discriminate between diffi- 
dence arising from constitution, and 
that resulting from bad breeding or 
ignorance ; for however intimately 
they may approach, how nearly soever 
their appearance may coincide, there 
is, notwithstanding, a very material 
difference, though, through the ob- , 
scurity of it, we often class the man 
of understanding and knowledge with 
the illiterate who bears a like ensign. 


Attentive observation however may 
perceive the contrast. Diffidence pro- 
ceeding from constitutional debility, 
exhibits a character which bears some 
resemblance to reservedness arising . 
from an apprehension of superiority ; 
and yet unless we suffer ourselves to 
be thought sullen or offended, by al- 
together disregardingconversation and 
adhering to an entire neutrality, we 
shall unavoidably be deemed ignorant - 
and ill bred ; for, by uniting in’ the 
mirth of, a company without contri- 
buting any towards it, to laugh when 
others laugh, and be governed in ac- 
tion by them throughout, makes a 
person beyond almost every thing ap- 
pear ridiculous. If, on the contrary, 
we attempt to mix in ^conversation, 
our discourse is so incorrect, the ora- 
torial part so mangled,, that what we 
say appears but a concatenation of 
nonsense. This is the destiny of 
such poor creatures as debility of con- 
stitution has doomed to bear the bur- 
then of diffidence. But thanks to the 
inventer of letters and him who 
brought out of the womb of obscurity, 
the art of communicating ideas* by 
signs, the diffident man, though de- 
barred from the pleasures of society, 
and cut off from the joys of conver- 
sation, may, notwithstanding, enter 
his study, and not only retrieve his 
character from the imputation of 
clownish ignorance, but demonstrate 
to the world the extent of his under- 
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standing, and teach the polite votaries 
of fashion that not knowledge but 
ability is wanting .to appear in the 
most strict conformity to the laws of 
good breeding and politeness. 

Diffidence from bad breeding, as I 
have already mentioned, is very simi- 
lar to the same affection resulting 
from weakness of constitution. Per- 
haps the principal difference is to be 
discovered in the degree of silence 
or neutrality observed in company. 
A clown, to use a familiar phrase, is 
led almost entirely by the nose. In- 
attentive to his own mind and con- 
cerns, he keeps a watchful eye to the 
aspect of the company, following their 
example with the nicest precision. 
When mirth sits predominant, his 
distorted countenance bears unequi- 
vocal indication of the faithfulness of 
his attention, and his sage phiz, equal- 
ly declares the. subject of conversa- 
tion. 

It is how time to enter upon the 
inquiry into the 'cause of diffidence. 
We may remember one of its char- 
acteristick marks is an inability to 
act according to what we know is pro- 
per. This is so important a part, 
that I believe I shall not depart from 
correctness in affirming it to be the 
whole. Now, wherein this incapacity 
resides is the intended subject of this 
inquiry. The existence of the ner- 
vous fluid or animal spirits being sup- 
ported by the unerring evidence of 
sense, having teen observed by many 
very eminent physiologists, I shall 
espouse it, for the purpose of endea- 
vouring to account for diffidence. It 
is probably secreted by the brain ; 
however, that is its residence, from 
whence it cjescends into the nerves. 
The medula spinalis likewise, most 
likely possesses the same fluid, as I 
have never been informed it is exclu- 
sively found in those nerves which 
have their origin in the brain.' This 
fluid being thus supplied, serves the 
important office of stimulating the 
muscles into action, and is the medi- 
um by which the will acts upon the 
body. Now as this fluid is such an 
essential agent in the animal econo- 
my, the magnitude of the effect I am 


about to attribute to it will of conse* 
quence appear less strange. I con* 
.ceive the cause of diffidence is seated 
in the secreting organ of the nervous 
fluid ; whether this fluid exudes 
through the coats of the arteries, or 
is absorbed by secerning ducts origi- 
nating in the organ of its residence, 
is altogether immaterial to my pur- 
pose. It is sufficient it is secreted 
from the blood ; either of those ways 
will suit my present; design. This 
being rationally assented to, it is obvi- 
ous both the orifices of the secerning 
vessels and the impetus of the blood, 
will have a very considerable effect 
upon its accumulation, and upon its 
quantity depends the effect I desire to 
elucidate. We find every stimulant 
action upon the system tefids to re- 
move diffidence. This is amply ex- # 
emplified by receiving inebriating li- 
enor into the stomach. Who has not 
experienced his own resolution invi- 
gorated thereby, or observed it upon 
others ? This liquor, by its stimu- 
lating quality acts upon the circula- 
tion by the muscles, whereby a larger 
proportion of blood passes through 
the brain in a given time, and conse- 
quently an augmented portion of the 
nervous fluid is secreted. 

But now to explain how this influ- 
ences the resolution to remove or di- 
minish diffidence, we must consider 
that diffidence results from an inabili- 
ty to act conformably with our judg- 
ment, u e . in certain instances. This 
incapacity in corporeal action, is im- 
mediately the result' of a deficiency 
of the nervous fluid. The will, in 
demanding the action df any part un- 
der its power, sends a portion of this 
fluid to give the warning and to fur- 
nish ability to perform the action. 
But as the strength of a muscle de- 
pends upon the energy or force with 
which it receives intelligence to act, 
and this energy being in proportion 
to the quantity of nervous fluid im- 
parted, when the fluid thus directed 
is not sufficient to furnish the neces- 
sary tension of Ihe muscle, it remains 
too flaccid, and the stimulus of the 
fluid only serves to excite spasmodick 
contraction in the part. This irregu- 
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tar action may with great propriety 
be called involuntary, because the will 
has not power to export the required 
quantity of the fluid to produce ac- 
tion consonant with its own dictates ; 
and thus the characteristick of diffi- 
dence, so universally observable in 
corporeal action, is produced. The 
commotion of the .mind may likewise 
be accounted for in the same manner. 
It arises partly from derangement in 
conceiving, and partly from deficien- 
cies in compound action. Disorder- 
ed conception is the effect of consci- 
ous incapacity to communicate our 
conceptions, and also the confusion 
attendant on an unsuccessful attempt 
to express them. For, to begin with 
a strong apprehension that we shall 
be unable to accomplish must natural- 
ly, from the constitution of the mental 
system, counteract the performance. 
The mind is so framed, that an indi- 
vidual object is all we can at one mo- 
ment attend to, and when the atten- 
fien becomes divided between two 
subjects, just so much as this division 
is proportioned to each of them, will 
be their performance. A diffident 
# man having, at the moment he under- 
takes to speak, two objects before his 
mind, his attention of course becomes 
divided, and he thereby disqualified to 
express himself. The subject he in- 
tends to speak upon, and the appre- 
hension of being unable to perform 
it, are both before his attention at the 
same instant, and by this division is ef- 
fected the many blunders in conver- 
sation which happen to bashful men. 
Silence likewise, so generally the con- 
comitant of diffidence, originates from 
the same source, in conjunction with 
experience of incapacity to express 
our ideas. These things being pre- 
sent in th$ mind, Prudence teaches 
the advantage of keeping silence, ra- 
ther than by attempting to speak to 
expose our own weakness. &. 

For The Port Folio. 

The fate of men of genius has ever 
excited the compassion of mankind, 
and surely no class of men have a 
more just claim to their pity. Their 
follies have been great, their misfor- 
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tunes still greater. The history of 
their lives presents us with such a con- 
tinued scene of miseries and misfor- 
tunes that we are almost induced to 
believe content and happiness are in- 
compatible with a superiour genius. 
Among men of ^uncommon genius, 
the poets have generally been the 
most unfortunate; there have been 
but few among them who have not 
lived miserably and died neglected. 
This, perhaps, originates in the na- 
ture of their dispositions, and in the 
bent of their minds producing their 
particular pursuits. The necessary 
qualifications of the mind, to form a 
man of perfect and superiour genius 
are a sound judgment , a strong memo - 
ry, and a lively imagination. To the 
writer of poetry, a solid judgment is 
not so essentially necessary as to the 
philosopher, the moralist, or the 
statesman. We find that the poet 
has generally possessed a retentive 
memory, a vivid imagination, and, 
too frequently, but a small portion of 
judgment in the common concerns of 
the world. Gifted with fine and no- 
ble feelings, and exalted and lively 
sentiments, they disregard the plebeian 
prudence of pecuniary acquisitions, 
and provide not, by then* economy, a- 
gainst the various wants and exigen- 
cies of life. Destitute of the neces- 
sary comforts and conveniences of 
life, they must depend upon the fa- 
vour of the rich and powerful,' or 
upon the productions of their, genius. 
Their former dependence is weak and 
fluctuating, their latter, too frequent- 
ly incompetent to their support. 
When these uncertain means fail, 
they must suffer, and when reduced 
to beggary and want they are not suf- 
ficiently fortified by reason and philo- 
sophy to rise superiour to their suffer- 
ings. We require only a moderate 
acquaintance with the lives of the 
poets to verify these observations. 
One moment we will find them exult- 
ing in the greatest prosperity, and des- 
pising the groveling multitude; and 
the next immersed in the lowest 
abyss of misery, fapaishing in the 
streets of an extensive city, or de- 
graded in the confinement of a loath* 
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Some prison. One moment revel- eed to lurk in the most secret hiding 
ling in the dissipation and extrava- places of London. The end of this 
gance of the great; the next, redu- unfortunate poet is truly lamentable, 
ced to the situation of the lowest va- and no doubt, will always .excite the 
gabpnd. At one time clothed in the pity of mankind. After experiencing 
richest and most fashionable garments a variety of misfortunes, he at last 
of their country ; ^ain, naked and finished his existence by famine. In 
destitute; exposed to the scorching that city where thousands who were 
rays of 1 be sun, or to the severe and mere machines in creation, lived ia 
killing blasts of winter. profusion and extravagance — there 

Not only England, but France, Ita- one of the finest dramatick writers 
ly, all the countries of Europe, have England ever produced died in want, 
at different times presented these The life of Savage pl%sents us With 
dreadful scenes to view. Those men scenes no less afflicting and painful to 
who are esteemed* the pride of their the soul of sensibility. Sprung from 
country, who are held up as models ; noble origin, but the fruit of illicit 
Who one moment delight an enlight- commerce, he entered into life with 
ened audience by. the effusions of prospects little, flattering, and made 
their genius, or. please the judicious his exit no less degrading. He rose 
by their writings, the next, are left into notice by the splendour of his 
neglected or forlorn, exposed to the genius, but no sooner became known 
inhuman treatment of their creditors than he was made the unfortunate sub- 
or permitted to wander destitute and ject of persecution; and that too, by 
half famished. This is not the colour- a woman who bore the sacred title of 
ing of the imagination ; read the lives mother. Pursued by this fiend, he 
of the poet, the dramatist,, or the his- experienced miseries no less great 
torian,and you will find these observa- than those of Otway. Unfortunately 
tions verified. He who stands first on engaged in a riot, which issued in 
the list of fame, and first among un- murder, he was condemned by the 
fortunate poets, is one, the Telation laws of his country, by the verdict of 
of whose sufferings will be a reproach an upright jury, to suffer a publick * 
to the English nation, as long as his and disgraceful death, , but through 
writings shall delight, or his memory the benignity of the queen, snatched 
be retained. from the brink of ignominy, and re* 

The impassioned authour of Venice stored to the arms of his country ; he 
Preserved— Otway. We must pity served as one of its brightest orna- 
this .unfortunate man, we must excuse ments. This man, at one time, ,ca- 
his follies. He who can read the re- ressed by the great, and admitted, 
lation of his sufferings, or of his tra- with pleasure, into every society, was 
gical end without shedding the tear finally plunged into the greatest mi- 
of pity, or feeling the sensibility of sery and at length ended his days in . a 
human nature roused, must have lost prison^ Goldsmith, an. authour uni- 
all title to humanity. The finer feel- versally admired for the correctness 
ings of his soul must have been ab* of his observations, for the ease and 
sorbed. Otway— that man who had gaiety of his style, extolled as a poet, 
so often pleased an enlightened aur for the sentiment and harmony of his 
dience by his dramatick productions; lines as a dramatick writer, for the 
he who could So exquisitely por- happy choice of his plots, for the wit* 
tray the feelings of the soul; he who, and humour of his dialogue, lived% 
all nature and energy, discovered and beggary and want. After traversing 
described the various passions of man- the greatest part of Europe in extreme 
kind; he who had rolled in plea- poverty, he* returned to his native 
sure and whos e company had been shore and lingered out a miserable ex- 
sought after writh avidity, was at istence, destitute andneglected. These 
length neglected and forsaken, re- are a few of the most conspicuous 
duced to beggary and want, and for* among the unfortunate men of genius 
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tf whom England boasts. They are ber the tragedian, -at one time living 
but a small portion of these unfortu- in splendour and extravagance; sur- 
nate men whose miseries originated in rounded by fawning crowds of syco- 
the* neglect of their countrymen, phants and admirers attracted only by 
The lives of the wretched Cbatterton, the glitter of show, and shortly after, 
the sublime but unhappy Milton, the reduced to indigence and penury ; des- 
gay, volatile, witty Steele, the bril- titute of the common necessaries of 
fiant, discontented Pope, are too well life, neglected by her fellow beings, 
known for me to expatiate upon. Spain and lingering out a miserable existence 
boasts of but few men of genius, in the filth and corruption of the sub- 
known as writers ; and even these few urbs of London, ought ever to excite 
though they have established their the pity of mankind/ The lives of 
country’s fame, have lived unnoticed Chamfort, of Goldoni the Italian dra- 
and unrewarded. Among these shines matist, of a crowd of men of genius, 
forth, eminently conspicuous, Cer- present to our view scenes similar to 
vantes, at once the pride and reproach those already described. Their ta- 
of his country ! This man, the au- lents, and the benefits and pleasures ' 
thour of a work which has stood the they have conferred upon mankind, 
test of time ; which for nearly three command our respect ; their misfor- 
hundred years, has been read with times our pity and compassion. Even 
pleasure and admiration, unlike works when in apparent ease and affluence, 
of a similar nature which enjoy a short they wear only the appearance of hap- • 
lived reputation and then dwindle into piness, and are ever doomed to be de- 
oblivion . It still retains the station to pendent on some hapghty patrdn, the 
which it has been raised by the univer- only road to whose heart is flattery, 
sal and correct taste of mankind, and and the only title to whose favour is 
no doubt will, as long as wit and hu- the most abject and servile submission; 
mour delight, and ridicule destroy the unable or unwilling, from their situar 
foibles of human nature* The au- tion to assert the dignity and respecta- 
thour of a work so highly prized was bility to which their talents entitle 
suffered by his countrymen to lose the them. To be thus exposed to the 
most valuable . portion of his life x in stings and arrows of outrageous for- 
confinement among barbarous and tune, to suffer the fraud man’s con** 
cruel people; and when restored to tumely and the oppressor’s wrongs i$ 
his country he was condemned to pass truly a degradation of human nature* 
the remnant of his days without a re- Why were we not present, we are 
fompense and unnoticed. ready to exclaim, to stretch forth the 

These few examples are sufficient hand of eharity, to snatch these un- 
to show that men of a fine genius have fortunate beings from their miseries, 
mostly been unfortunate and have too from hunger, famine, nakedness and 
frequently experienced the neglect distress, and restore them to comfort 
and hardships of the world. There and happiness? But, alas ! human na- 
have been but a few among them who ture, I fear, is every where the same, 
have not met death prematurely and and it is only because they are beyond 
died through want of the common ne- our reach that we thus utter our \m? 
cessaries of life, when perhaps, had potent expressions of benevolence, 
the fostering hand of charity been ex- Even at this present moment, there 
tended to them, the number of their are, perhaps, many similar objects 
days might have been increased, and who require our assistance, and we 
the world benefitted by their additional neglect to seek for them; but let us 
productions. Even females who have hope for more practical charity, and 
distinguished themselves by the pro- fervently pray that if ever among the 
ductions of their pens have not escaped sons of Columbia there should rise up 
the miseries which appear to be the in- (and I trust there will) men of genius, 
separable concomitants of a fine ge- similar to those who have already flou- 
mus. Charlotte, the daughter of Cib- rished in Europe, that they may ne- 
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ver experience the neglect of their 
countrymen, but be received with 
open arms, and exalted beyond the 
reach of malice, beyond tne wants 
and exigencies of life. 

Mortimer. 

• THE FINE ARTS. 

fin the New- York papers we are delighted 
to find the ensuing article. The art of 
engraving has, of late, in this country, 
certainly made no very remote steps to 
excellence. Messrs. Collins and Perkins, 
proprietors of a new and valuable edition 
of the Sacred Scriptures, have very judi- 
ciously excited an emulation among the 
artists of their city, and the success 
which has crowned the competitors in 
this race of renown is well described and 
- justly praised by Mr. Trumbull, whose 
fame as a painter is the theme not only of 
American but of British praise. W e have 
a great curiosity to see a very copious col- 
lection of prints illustrative of the Bible 
and of the scenery of the Holy Land, 
than which no subjects are more capable 
of sublime and beautiful illustrations by 
the graphick art] 

Prize Medals —* With the view of 
exciting ah honourable and useful 
competition among the engravers of 
our country, Messrs. Collins and Per- 
kins, having selected several of the 
most eminent in.their profession, gave 
to each a subject# to engrave, and of- 
fered a gold medal for the best. When 
the plates were finished, they were 
submitted to the -examination of the 
President and Directors of the Ame- 
rican Academy of Arts. The opi- 
nion of the Board as to the collective 
merits of the whole, and the compa- 
rative excellence of several, is ex- 
pressed in the following letter from 
Col. Trumbull. 

We cannot here omit to remark 
that Messrs. Collins and Perkins, in 
consequence of this liberal effort to 
advance the art of engraving in our 
country, by calling forth the ablest 
exertions of the best talents, have 
procured for their correct and elegant 
Bible, a collection of plates much su- 
periour to any before executed in 
America. If publishers, generally, 
would offer similar incentives to the 
exertion of the artist, while their own 
interest would be advanced one of the 
most valuable of the Fine Arts would 


be patronised and improved by the 
fostering hand of private munificence. 

New- York, January g* 1807. 
Messrs. Collins & Perkins, 

Gentlemen— Your letter of the 2d 
instant, together with the specimens 
of engravings executed in this coun- 
try for your Bible, to which it refer- 
red, was duly received, and consider- 
ed by the Directors of the Society of 
Arts. 

I am charged, gentjemen, to con- 
vey to you the expression of the high 
satisfaction with which the Directors 
viewed these specimens of rapid im- 
provement in the art of engraving ; 
and to say that while all are justly to 
be regarded as honourable evidence 
of the exertions of the several com- 
petitors, they cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing the very particular pleasure 
with which they viewed The St. Pauly 
The Providencey and The Holy Fa- 
mily : the works of native American 
artists (two of whom are unassisted 
by any advantage from foreign educa- 
tion) and all of wh^ch must be consi- 
dered as unequivocal evidences of 
great talents, and sure promises of 
early and futqre excellence. 

While the Directors bestow this 
justly merited applause upon the gen- 
tlemen who executed the three plates 
before mentioned, justice required 
that they should adjudge your medal 
to the engraver of The Finding of 
Motes, whose superiority on this 
first competition was naturally to be 
expected, from the superiour advan^ 
tages which he has enjoyed in receiv- 
ing his professional education in Eu- 
rope. 

The Directors hope that other op- 
portunities of competition, laudable 
as that which you have given, will 
soon occur to call forth new exertions 
of genius and industry. And judg- 
ing from the first exhibition, they 
cannot but indulge the hope of soon 
seeing this branch of the polite arts 
carried tb a degree of perfection in 
America, which shall excite the sur- 
prise and even the emulation of Eu- 
rope*— <1 have the honour to be, &c. 

John Trumbull. 
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[Mr. Carpenter, the editor of The People? * 

I Friend, is a disciple of Burke. In the 
| % following ingenious manner he prefaces a 

beautiful apologue of that great statesman 
when awaking in his tone of contempt of 
Lord Ifcdmesbury’s ignominious mission 
to the republick of regicide*.'] 

It has been the fate of all great men, 
j to afford subject-matter for a large 
addition to the catalogue of vulgar er- 
rours which pass current in the world* 
None has contributed to it more than* 
the . immortal Edmund Burke, who 
seems to have been the person upon 
whose qualities more than Upon any 
other man, the ignorant, the vaiii, and 
the unlettered have differed most es- 
sentially from the ingenious, the wise 
and the learned. The former have 
thought that he only excelled in that 
kind of eloquence which rested ort 
glittering diction, lively imagery and 
flights of fancy ; and that out of those 
he was nothing : the latter knew the 
reverse. Take away from him his 
eloquence, said Mr. Fox, and he ap- 
pears to greatest advantage: you 
would then find the solid wisdom, 
though the fine chasing were done 
away. .On the other hand, Mr. Fox 
Iras supposed by the former, to be con- 
spicuous chiefly for reasoning pow- 
ers; but as to eloquent language, he 
was, for so great a man, held to be 
inferiour ; while the judicious prefer- 
red his language very much to that of 
every other man. “ I wish (said Burke) 

I wish that I could have my thoughts 
always expressed in the language of 
Mr. Fox.” 

The truth is, that Burke spoke and 
wrote in whatsoever style he pleased. 
K They may talk of his greatness as 
they please, (said a woollen manufac- 
turer and farmer who came from a dis- 
tant part of England, to consult him 
upon the improvement of that article) 
they may talk as they will, but 1*11 be 
cursed if that man was* not bred a 
woolcomber.” His state papers are 
held up as the most perfect models of 
simple yet Vigorous conciseness ; his 
letters of all the various kinds of epis- 
tolary excellence according to the per- 
sons to whom they were addressed. 
And for a plain, little story, simple, 
unadorned, yet replete with keen hu- 
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mour, we will set against any thing 
that has been written, the following, 
which appears in his third letter on a 
regicide, as a satire upon Lord- 
Malmesbury’s mission to France, and 
the result of it. 

M An honest neighbour of mine is 
not altogether unhappy in the appli- 
cation of an old common story to the 
present occasion. It may be said of 
my friend, what Horace says of a 
neighbour of his, u garrit anile a ex 
re fabella * .” Conversing on this 
strange subject, he told me a current 
story of a simple English country 
squire, who was persuaded by certain 
dilettanti of his acquaintance to see 
the world, and to become knowing in 
men and manners. Among other ce-* 
lebrated places, it was recommended 
to him to visit Constantinople. He 
took their advice. After -various ad- 
ventures, not to our purpose to dwell 
upon, he happily arrived at that fa- 
mous city. As soon as he had a lit- 
tle reposed himself from his fatigue, 
he took a walk into the streets ^ but 
he had not gone far, before “a malig- 
nant and a turban’d Turk” had his 
choler roused by the careless and as- 
sured air with which this infidel strut- 
ted about in the metropolis of true 
believers. In this temper, he lost no 
time in doing to our traveller the 
honours of the place. The Turk 
crossed over the way, and with per- 
fect good will gave him two or three 
lusty kicks on the seat of honour. To 
resent or to return the compliment in 
Turkey was quite out of the question. 
Our traveller, since he could not 
otherwise acknowledge this kind of 
favour, received it with the best grace 
in the world : he made one of his ce- 
remonious bows, and begged the 
kicking Mussulman “to accept his 
perfect assurances of high considera- 
tion.” Our countryman was too wise 
to imitate Othello in the use of the 
dagger. . He thought it better, as bet- 
ter it was, to assuage his bruised 
dignity with half a yard square , of 
balmy diplomatick dyachylon. In 
the disasters of their friends, people 
are seldom wanting in a laudable pa- 
tience. When they are such as de 
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"ftot threaten to end fatally, they be- 
come even matter of pleasantry.. 
The English fellow-travellers of our 
sufferer, finding him a little out of 
Spirits, entreated him not to take so 
alight a business so seriously. They 
told him it was the custom of the 
country; that every country had its 
customs ; that the Turkish manners 
were a little rough ; hut that in the 
main the Turks were a good-natured 
people-? that what would have been a 
deadly affront any where else, was on- 
ly a little freedom there; in short, 
they told him to think no more of the 
matter, and to try his fortune in ano- 
Ikerfirothenade. Butthe scjuire though 
a little clownish had some homebred 
sense. Whatl have I come at all 
this expense and trouble all the way 
to Constantinople only to be kicked ? 
Without going beyond my own stable, 
my groom, for half a Crown, would 
have kicked tne to my heart’s content. 
I don't mean to stay in Constantinople 
eight and forty hours, nor ever to re- 
turn to this rough, good-nattired people 
that have their owh customs. 

“ In my opinion the 'squire was in 
the right. He was satisfied with his 
first ramble and his first injuries.. 
But reason of state and common 
sense are two things. If it were not* 
For this difference it might not appear 
of absolute necessity, . after having 
received a certain quantity of buffet- 
ings in advance, that we should send 

* peer of the realm to the scum of 
the" earth to collect the debt to the last 
farthing ; and to receive, with infinite 
aggravation, the same scorns which 
had been paid to our supplication 
through a commoner; "but, it was pro- 

* per, I suppose, that the whole of our 
Country, in all its order, should have 

* share in the indignity ; and, as in 
reason, that the higher orders should 
touch the larger proportion." 

‘ From Burke's Maxims. 

.Church establishment or Eng- 
land. 

C Concluded from the last number. J 

Our education ifc so formed as to 
confirm and,fix this impression. Our 
education is in a manner wholly in the 


hands of eeclesiasticks, and in. alf sta- 
ges from infancy to manhood. Even 
when our youth, leaving schools and 
universities, enter that most impor- 
tant period of life which begins to 
link experience and study together, 
and when with that view .they visit 
other countries, instead of old domes*- 
ticks whom we have seen as gover- 
nors to principal men from other 
pans, three- fourths of those, who go 
abroad with our youfig nobility and 
gentlemen are eeclesiasticks ; not as 
austere masters, nor as mere follow- 
ers ; but as friends and companions 
of a graver character, and not seldom 
persons as well bom as. themselves. - 
With them, as relations, they most 
commonly keep up a close connexion 
through life. By this connexion we 
conceive that we attach our gentle- 
men to the church ; and we liberalize 
the church by. an intercourse with the 
leading characters of the country. 

So tenacious are we of the old ec- 
clesiastical modes and fashions of in- 
stitution, that very little alteration has 
been made in them since die four- 
teenth or fifteenth century ; adhering- 
in this particular, as in all things else, 
to our old settled maxim, never en- 
tirely nor at once to depart from anti- 
quity. .We found these old institu- 
tions, on the whole, favourable to mo- 
rality and discipline ; alndwe thought 
they were susceptible of amendment 
without altering the ground. We 
thought they were capable of receiv- 
ing and meliorating, and above all of- 
preserving, the accessions of science 
and literature, as the order of Provi- 
dence should successively produce 
them. And after all, with this goth- 
ick and monkish education (for such 
it is in the groundwork) we may put 
in our claim to as ample and as early 
a share in all the improvements in 
science, in ‘arts, and in literature, 
which have illuminated anc^ adorned 
the modem world, as any other nation 
in Europe 2 we think one mam cause 
of this improvement was our not de- 
spising the patrimony of knowledge 
which was left us by our forefathers. 

It is from our attachment to a 
church establishment that the English 
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nation did not think It wise to entrust 
that great fundamental interest of the 
'whole to what they trust no part of 
their civil or military publick service, 
that is, to the unsteady and precarious 
contribution Of individuals. They go 
further. They certainly never have 
suffered and never will suffer the fix- 
ed estate of the church to be convert- 
ed into a pension, to depend on the 
treasury, and to be delayed, withheld, 
or perhaps to be extinguished by fis- 
cal difficulties; 'which difficulties may 
sometimes be pretended for political 
purposes, and are in fact often brought 
on by the : extravagance, negligence, 
and rapacity of politicians. The peo- 
ple of England think that they have 
constitutional motives, as well as reli- 
gious, against any project of turning 
Sheir independent clergy into ecclesi- 
astical pensioners of state. They 
tremble for their liberty, from the in- 
fluence of a clergy dependent on the 
crown ; they tremble &r the publick 
tranquillity from the disorders of a 
factious clergy; if it were made to de- 
pend upon any other than the crown. 
They therefore made their church, 
like their King and their nobility, in- 
dependent. 

From the united considerations of 
religious and constitutional policy, 
from their opinion of a duty to make 
.a sure provision for the consolation of 
the feeble and the instruction of the 
ignorant, they have incorporated and 
identified the estate of the church 
with the mass of private property y oi 
which the state is not the proprietor, 
either for use or dominion, but the 
guardian only and the regulator. They 
Have ordained that the provision of 
.this establishment might be as stable 
as the earth on which it stands, and 
should not fluctuate with the Euripus 
of funds and actions. 

- The men of England, the men, I 
mean, of light and leading in Eng- 
land, whose wisdom (if they have any) 
.is open and direct, would be ashamed, 
as of a silly deceitful trick, to profess 
.any religion in name, which by their 
.proceedings they appear to contemn. 
If by their conduct (the only language 
that rarely lies) they seemed, to re- 
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gard the great ruling princ^pbtdf the 
moral and the natural world, as a 
mere invention to keep the Vulgar in 
obedience, they apprehend that by 
such a conduct they would defeat the 
politick purpose they have i& view. 
They would find it difficult to make 
others believe In a system to which, 
they manifestly gave no credit them- 
selves. The Christian statesmen, of 
this land would indeed first provide 
for the multitude ; because it is the 
multitude ; and is therefore, as such, 
the first object in the ecclesiastical in- 
stitution, and in all institutions. They 
have been taught that the circum- 
stance of the gospel’s being preached 
to the poor, was one of the great tests 
of its true mission. They think, 
therefore, that those do not believe it 
who do not take care it should be 
preached to the poor. But as they 
know that charity is not confined to 
any one description, but ought to ap- 
ply itself to all men who have wants, 
they are not deprived of a due and 
anxious sensation of pity to the dis- 
tresses of the miserable great. They 
are not repelled through a - fastidious 
delicacy, at the stench of their arro- 
gance and presumption, from a medi- 
cinal attention to their mental blotches 
and running sores. They are sensi- 
ble, that religious instruction is of 
more consequence to them . than to 
any others ; from the greatness of the 
temptation to whiph they are expos- 
ed; from the important consequences 
that attend their faults; from the con- 
tagion of their ill example ; from the 
necessity of bowing down the stub- 
born neck of their pride and ambition 
to the yoke of moderation and virtue ; 
from a consideration 9f the fat stupi- 
dity and gross ignorance concerning 
what imports men most to know, 
which prevails at courts, and at the 
head of armies, and in senates, as 
much as at the loom and in the field. 

The English people are satisfied, 
that to the great the consolations of 
religion are as necessary as its in- 
structions. They too are among the 
unhappy. They feel personal pain 
and domestick sorrow. In these they 
have no privilege, but are subject to 
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pay their full contingent to the con- 
tributions levied on mortality. They 
want this sovereign balm under their 
gnawing cares and anxieties, which 
being less conversant about the limit* 
ed wants of animal life, range without 
Emit, and are diversified by infinite 
combinations in the wild and unbound- 
ed regions of imagination. Some cha- 
ritable dole is wanting to these, our 
often very unhappy brethren, to fill 
the gloomy void that reigns in minds 
which have nothing on earth to hope 
or fear ; something to relieve in the 
hilling languor and over-laboured las- 
situde of those who have nothing to 
do; something to excite an appetite 
to existence in the pallid satiety which 
attends on all pleasures which may 
be bought, where nature is not left to 
her own process, where even desire 
Is anticipated, and therefore fruition 
defeated by meditated schemes and 
connivances of delight; and no in- 
terval, no obstacle, is interposed be- 
tween the wish and the accomplish- 
ment. 

The people of England know how 
little Influence the teachers of reli- 
gion arc likely to have with the 
wealthy and powerful of long stand- 
ing, and how much less with the new- 
ly fortunate, if they appear in a man- 
ner no way assorted 4o those with 
whom they must associate, and over 
whom they must even exercise, in 
some cases, something like an autho- 
rity. What must they think of that 
•body of teachers, if they see it in no 
part above the establishment of their 
domestick servants ? If the poverty 
-were vbluntary there might be some 
difference. Strong instances of self- 
denial operate powerfully on our 
jninds ; and a man who has no wants 
has obtained great freedom and firm- 
ness, and even dignity. But as the 
'mass of any description of men are 
but men, and their poverty cannot be 
•voluntary, that disrespect which at- 
tends upon all lay poverty, will not 
•depart from the ecclesiastical. Our 
providfent constitution * has therefore 
' taken care that those who are to in- 
struct presumptuous ignorance, those 
who are to be censors over insolent 


vice, should neither incur ihcir com 
tempt, nor live upon their alms ; nor 
will it tempt the nch to a neglect of 
the true medicine of. their minds* 
For these reasons, whilst we provide 
first for the poor, and with a parental 
solicitude, we have not relegated 
religion (like something we were 
ashamed to show) to obscure muni- 
cipalities or rustick villages. No! 
we will have her to exalt her mitred 
front in courts and parliaments. We 
will have her mixed throughout the 
whole mass of life, and blended with 
all the classes of society. The peoj- 
ple of England will show to the haugh* 
ty potentates of the world, and t* 
their talking sophisters, that a free, * 
generous, an informed nation, ho- 
nours the high magistrates of its 
church ; that it will not suffer the in- 
solence of wealth and titles, 6r any 
other species of proud pretension, to 
took down with scorn upon what they 
look up to with reverence ; nor pre*- 
sume to trample on that acquired 
personal .nobility, which they intend 
always to be, and which often is, the 
fruit, not the reward, (for what can be 
the reward?) of learning, piety, and 
virtue. They can see, without pain 
or grudging, an archbishop precede $ 
duke. They can see a bishop of 
Durham, or a bishop of Winchester, 
in possession of ten thousand pounds 
a year; and cannot conceive why it is 
in worse hands than estates to the like 
amount in the hands of this earl, o ir 
that squire ; although it may be true, 
that so many dogs and horses are not 
kept by the former,’ and fed with the 
victuals which ought to nourish the 
children of the people. If is true, 
the whole church revenue is not al- 
ways employed, and to every shilling, 
in charity ; nor perhaps ought it; but 
something is generally so employed. 
It is better to cherish virtue and hu- 
manity, by leaving much to free will, 
even with some loss to the object, than 
to attempt to make men mere ma- 
chines and instruments of a political 
benevolence. The world on the whole 
will gam by a liberty without which 
virtue cannot exist. 

When once the commonwealth has 
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Established the estates of the church 
as property, it can, consistently, hear 
hothing of the more or the less. Too 
much and too little are treason against 
property. What evil can arise from 
the quantity in any hand, whilst the 
supreme authority has the full, sever 
reign superintendence over this, as 
over any property, to prevent every 
species of abuse; and, whenever it 
notably deviates, to give to it a direc- 
tion agreeable to the purposes of its 
institution. 

• In England most of us conceive 
that it is envy and malignity towards 
those who are often the beginners of 
their own fortune and not a love of 
the self-denial and mortification of the 
ancient church, that makes some look 
askance at the distinctions and ho- 
nours, and revenues, which, taken from 
no person, are set apart for virtue. 
.The ears of the people of England^ 
are distinguishing. They hear these 
men speak abroad. Their tongue be- 
trays them . Their language is in th e 
pa iois of fraud ; in the cant and gib- 
berish of hypocrisy. The people of 
England must think so when these 
praters affect to carry back the clergy 
to that primitive evangelick poverty, 
which, in the spirit, ought always to 
^xist in them, (and in us too, however 
we may like it) but in the thing must 
he varied, when the relation of that 
body to the state is altered; when 
.manners, when modes of life, when 
indeed the whole order of human af- 
fairs has undergone a total revolution.' 
,We shall believe those reformers to 
be then honest enthusiasts, not as now 
we think them cheats and deceivers, 
•when we see them throwing their 
own goods into common and submit- 
ting their own persons to the austere 
.discipline of the early church. 

With these ideas rooted in their 

• minds, the commons of Great-Bri- 
•tain, in the national emergencies, will 
never seek their resource from the 
•confiscation of the estates of the 
church and poor. Sacrilege and pro- 

• scription are not among the ways and 
means of our committee of supply. 
The Jews in Change-alley have not 


yet dared to hint their hopes of a 
mortgage on the revenues belonging* 
to the See of Canterbury. I am not 
afraid that I shall be disavowed, when 
I assure you that there is not one pub- 
lick man in this kingdom, whom you 
would wish to quote ; no, not one of 
any party or description, who does not 
reprobate the dishonest, perfidious^ 
and cruel confiscation which the na- 
tional assembly has been compelled 
to. make of that property which it was 
their first duty to protect. 

It is with the exultation of h little 
national pride l tell you, that those 
amongst us who have wished \o 
pledge the societies of Paris in the 
cup of their abominations, have been 
disappointed. The robbery of your 
church. has proved a security to the 
possessions of purs. It has rbused 
the people. They see with horrour 
and alarm that enormous and shame- 
less act of proscription. It has open- 
ed, and will more and more, open, 
their eyes upon the selfish enlarge- 
ment of mind, and the narrow libe- 
rality of sentiment of insidious men. 
Which, commencing in close hypo- 
crisy and fraud, have ended in open 
violence and rapine. At home we 
behold similar beginnings. We are 
on our guard against similar conclu- 
sions. 

florus . 

L. Annaeus Julius Flofus was born 
a little more than a century after our 
Saviour, and composed an abridg- 
ment of the Roman history till the 
time of Augustus. He has the singu- 
lar merit .of having included in one 
small volume, in four books, the an- 
nals of seven hundred years, without 
having omitted a single important fact. 
The conspiracy of Catiline is recount- 
ed in two pages, and yet nothing es- 
sential is omitted. His style is so fio 
rid as to have the appearance of poe- 
try in deranged measure. He has all 
the declamation of an , orator; and 
when we look for a correct recital of 
the history of the Romans, we find 
a warm panegyrick^on many of theip 
achievements. 
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ficeotmti^orus must be read 
that confidence which we re- 
pose iri' ihany other authours. He is 
careless ih.chrenology ; and being de- 
sirous of stating such circumstance# as 
ought to have occurred on particular 
occasions, he sometimes deviates from 
the scrupulous accuracy of. historical 
truth* 

VELLEIUS PATERCULUS . 

Velleius Paterculus lived in the 
time of Tiberius, was of a respectable 
family, and served several campaigns 
under the emperour. He wrote a com- 
pendium of the history of Greece and 
Rome, from the earliest period to his 
own age. He is a useful authour, and 
not deficient in ease or elegance of 
style. . He is remarkably mild in his 
censures, but most unaccountably ex- 
travagant in his praise of the Caesars. 
Augustus is a god ; and -Sejanus, the 
fawning and cruel minister of Tibe- 
rius is extolled : with encomiums 
which are due only to virtue. The 
abjection to his partiality is confined 
to the latter part of his work, and is 
common to many historians, whose 
prejudices or whose fears disguise or 
suppress their opinions. Paterculus 
has a happy and beautiful brevity of 
narration, which in a small compass 
contains all the graces of style, and is 
embellished with wise maxims and 
useful morals. 

‘ Whatever other historians have re- 
corded wi)l be found in this writer, 
who possesses in a singular degree the 
merit of perspicuity. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. 

Of Cornelius Nepos we have re- 
ceived no authentick account, except 
that he was bora at Hostilia, near the 
banks of the river Po, in the reign of 
Augustus, and, amongst other literary 
characters, was honoured by the Im- 
perial patronage. The work which 
has reached posterity is his lives of il- 
lustrious Greeks and Romans. The 
style of it displays the elegance of the 
age in which he lived; and while it 
contains a summary of their princi- 
pal actions, it is replete with judicious 


reflections upion them. He abounds in 
taste, but not in force and strength. 
In reporting events he does not enter 
into the details which mark the cha- 
racteristick traits of the actors, and 
which distinguish the perspicacity of 
the historian. 

JRome had not yet its Plutarch. 

SUETONIUS . . 

Somewhat more than a century af- 
ter the Christian era, C. Tranquillus 
Suetonius was the secretary ‘of tfie Em- 
perour Adrian: He has left a history of 
the twelve Caesars, and is considered! 
scrupulously exact and methodical. 
He omits nothing which concerns the 
person whose life he writes; and is sr 
reporter of actions, but not a painter 
of the manners. He is a pleasant au- 
thour to consult, for he is a detailer of 
anecdotes. In reflections he is very 
►sparing, contenting himself with re-- 
counting events without feeling or ex- 
citing any emotion. The office of a 
narrator satisfies his ambition; and 
from the little interest he takes re- 
specting the conduct of his heroes,' 
he has attained the praise, of strict im- 
partiality. 

The character of the Emperours 
is no where more justly represented, 
but the description of their vices has 
been thought unnecessarily minute. 

The language of Suetonius is ele- 
gant; his narration easy and perspi- 
cuous. 

Nature had been kind to him in her 
endowments, and he acknowledged her 
kindness by the industry with which 
he applied to his education. 

An acquaintance with these minor 
historians is expected of the general 
scholar. 

Some beauties will please, and some 
information will instruct him in them 
all; but after he has consulted them 
for the gratification of his curiosity, > 
or the refreshment of his memory as 
to particular facts, he will perceive, 
that his taste can alone be duly formed, 
and his knowledge* sufficiently ampli- 
fied by a frequent and attentive peru- 
sal of thp three accomplished histo- 
rians of Rome. 
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ovf tbeei oriental learning and phi- 

• LOSOPHY. 

Ma n r in his rude and uncivilized state, has 
no great exercise of reason. To the nume- 
rous objects that press around him, his in- 
ternal sense s % seem not equally awake with 
the external. No examination into causes 
from effects even the most surprising ; he J 
feels, but reflects not His passions, on 
some occasions, may be strongly alarmed 
and put in agitation ; but these suggest no- 
thing to the reasoning powers, which seem 
to lie dormant in this dominion of nature 
and instinct ; or, if they awake and try to 
form conclusions, they start, as from a hide- 
ous dream, with all the motley images that 
a distempered imagination can muster up. 

In this state, mankind have no notion of ^ 
Deity, except it be from tradition ; and this; 
as it existed in tfte first nations, if we ex* 
fcept the Jews, was strangely absurd and 
wide of the truth ; till we find afterwards, 
as men advanced in society and knowledge, 
a faint light dawn, that led them to juster 
ideas. 

And this was chiefly effected by the phi- 
losophers, endued by Providence in diffe- 
rent parts of the world ; no doubt to usher 
in and further its o wn mighty and inscruta- 
ble designs. 

A Persian Zoroaster, a Chinese Confu- 
cius, a Grecian Socrates : even the Celtick 
Druids and Indian Bramins, in different 
ages, and in different countries, have all 
been instrumental in this way, in many re- 
spects, perhaps, which we cannot see. 

All these men at the same time, that they 
were excellent moralists, were also deep in- 
spectors into nature ; and from an attentive 
survey of her wonderful operations, were 
naturally led to the consideration of a first 
cause. 

In reality, this study of nature was prior 
to the other, and it was not till men had 
made pretty good advances in it, that they 
were led to the study of its authour. 

It likewise deserves to be remarked, that 
among the Gentile nations, not only theology 
and phylosophy originated in an advanced 
state of society, when men had leisure and 
cariosity to push the speculative sciences as 
far as they could go; but that in general the 
way to these last was paved by the preces- 
sion of the necessary arts. 

The Egyptians knew nothing of astrono- 
my or the celestial phenomena, till they 
were obliged, by reason of the annual inun- 
dations of the Nile, to learn mensuration, in 
order to ascertain their property. Upon this 
early and necessary initiation, they took 
their ground, and mounted, by gradual steps 
in the geometrical scale, from the mensura- 
tion of lands to that of pyramids ; till, hav- 
ing got thus far on their way, they looked 
snUhigtiisr, and by an easy transition qppli- 


ed those calculations to the feotipns dC tbs 
heavenly bodies, which they had fqrmerty 
applied with success to the pyramid* *n£th* " 
Nile. 

From some such accidental -cause, the*' 
sciences seem to have taken rise very early , 
in the east, and probably at a date prior , to. - 
their rise in Egypt ; though I doubt much, 
if in those regions they were ever prosecu- 
ted to such advantage. 

Astronomy ^ more particularly, seems to 
owe its invention to the Orientals. We find 
Zoroaster the Persian excelling in magick, 
and conversing with the stars, at a very ear- 
ly period. The Arabian and Chaldean shep- 
herds were a kind of astrologers by profes- 
sion, and gave those names to many of the 
stars which they still retain. 

The doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
which the Egyptians adopted so readily into . 
their religion, and which Pythagoras after- 
wards imported thence into Greece, was, 
beyond all doubt, of eastern extraction. This 
opinion, very probably, arose from some re- 
maining impressions of the fall of man, that 
sdll kept hold of the minds of those that 
lived so near the time and scene in wliich it 
happened. And, as the origin of evil has 
been a matter of curious disquisition among 
the inquisitive of all ages; so, among those 
subtle philosophers of the east, who had an 
uncommon turn for such dark speculations* 
any hypothesis that served to remove the 
difficulty but one step farther back, would 
be gladly embraced, concerning a topick of 
all others the most abstruse, and the most 
incomprehensible to the human mind* 

It is not unlikely, that the building of Ba- 
bel in the plains of Shinar, which took place 
. immediately after the flood, first set men the 
example of building in those parts ; and that 
even the Egyptians might have borrowed 
the first idea of their pyramids, and other 
stupendous works, from the same original . 

In general, it may be observed, from the 
immense structure of Babel, the magnifi- 
cence of the Babvlonian walls, and the • 
stateliness of the Egyptian pyramids, that 
the luxury and pride of these ancient na- 
tions led them to works of vastly greater 
pomp and expense than any the modems 
can boast of. Yet, from these very build- 
ings, though astonishingly great, but defec- 
tive in elegance, we may guess the taste of 
those times to have been gross, and the ge- 
nius rude. 

Indeed it is presumable that the fine arts 
naturally associate together, from the near 
relation in which they all stand to one an- 
other ; and as we have never heard of re- 
nowned poets or statuaries among the Baby- 
lonians, that consequently they could never 
have a very elegant taste in any other of the 
polite arts. Magnificence and a pompousness, 
of manner they might posse99 ; but, like the 
i modern Chinese, they would show in their 
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designs move of the monstmus extravagance 
of art, than of the simple and pleasing dig- 
nity of nature. 

Compare to those immense eastern -works, 
the. Grecian architecture of later date ; the 
noble remains of which, at Balbeck and 
Palmyra, in the islands of the Archipelago, 
and in many parts of Greece, excite, to this 
hour, oup highest admiration. ! 

The beautiful remains of ancient painting* 
statuary, medals, and gems, besides those 
of architecture, lately found upon the disco- 
very of Herculaneum and Pompeii, all , of 
them in the purest Greek style, still farther 
confirm our admiration of the taste and ge- 
nius of that wonderful people. 

On the other hand it must be granted, that 
the Greeks themselves, with all their inge- 
nuity, derived many resources either more 
immediately from the Babylonians, or medi- 
ately from the Egyptians and Phoenicians. 
We have already mentioned the metempsy- 
chosis as owing its origin to the same quar- 
ter, as also pbysicks, astronomy, and moral 
philosophy. 

A certain mediocrity, however, of abili- 
ties, has, in general, characterized the na- 
tions of the East from remotest time ; the 
natural consequence., no doubt, of their cli- 
mate and. soil, which warm, relax, and dis- 
pose to dissipation. Hence those nations, 
though naturally ingenious, have been al- 
ways retarded in their progress in the arts ; 
.especially in those of the intellectual or finer 
kind that require any great or persevering 
exertions. 

A certain length, indeed, they have gone 
in most or all of these, but they have, for the 
most part, shown more ardour than ability, 
and more ingenuity thah judgment or solidi- 
ty- 

The Arabs have been always much the 
same in character ; alert, active, ingenious, 
nimble in horsemanship, and addicted* to 
plunder. At one period, (during the cali- 
fate), they eitfier invented or improved seve- 
ral curious sciences, such as algebra, che- 
mistry, medicine, wliich, along with other 
'assistances, aided to rekindle the lamp of 
learning in Europe, after it had been extin- 
guished for many centuries during the dark 
and Gothick ages. 

The ancient Persians were famous for as- 
tronomy and other sciences ; dexterous in 
archery; ambitious and restless in war. 
They are still ingenious in the arts ; excel 
.in poetry, but retain, in a great measure, 
their pristine effeminacy and love of plea- 
sure. 

The Indians throughout the whoje extent 
of the Mogul empire, as well as in the king- 
doms of Ava, Siam, and Pegu, are universal- 
ly characterized, as particularly ingenious 
in the nicer meehaniek arts, such as weav- 
ing, colouring, japanning. They are in gene'* 
ral a mild and harmless people, excepting 


the Makyete, who ire said tohfer treachr? 
rous, and addicted to plunder. 

Porcelane-making is peculiar to the Chi- 
nese, who are indeed still more active thai* 
the Indians, more moderate in their passions 
and, with some exceptions, are, perhaps the 
most enlightened, virtuous, and industrious 
of all pagan nations. , • 

Upon the whole, from the heat of the cli- 
mate, and the luxuriance 6 f the Soil, which; 
incline to voluptuousness, ‘these eastern na- 
tions are in. general luxurious, but withal 
quick and lively, and in a certain degree in- 
| austrious and active*. Their genius, indeed^ 
is moderate, being more acute than pro- 
found, more shrewd than solid. Like their 
bodies, their minds are but of middling abi- 
lity. Neither Newtons nor Shakspeares 
have ever arisen among them ; few great 
warriours ; their philosophy has been more o)T 
the moral than of the physical kind; and 
though they maj have excelled in the softer 
sorts of poetry, it is probable that they want 
force and elevation for its more grand and 
noble exertions. - 

Moreover, if we take a view of the differ- 
ent nations that lie more to the north, ^9 
shall find them, if not more effeminate and 
luxurious, at least more indolent and inac- 
tive than those just now mentioned. The 
Asiatick Turks, particularly, come under 
this description. Whether their spirits ar^ 
naturally flatter, or that their continual use 
of opium, and the character of their reli- 
gion, all contribute to this supine solemnity, 
is hard to determine : but they are grave 
and silent in the extreme. Their indolencd 
is excessive, and their ignorance equal to 
their indolence. 

In this torpid state of ignorance and insi- 
pidity lie buried their large possessions in 
Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, Barbary, Syria, 
part of Arabia, and the Holy Land. ‘ 

Such, and so, successful has the Koran 
been, (when joined to the above causes and 
the despotism and barbarity of Tartar- 
genius) in banishing arts and humanity from 
a very considerable portion of the haSi table 
globe. 

In fine, the northern nations of Asia, have 
been remarkable for nothing but a bold f«£ 
rocious spirit, a genius for war, and sudden 
and destructive invasions of die countries 
around them. 

Some exceptions, however, must be made 
to this remark. Gengis-Kban and Tamer- 
lane were both as eminent fbr> their magn*» 
finence and encouragement of learning, as 
for their renown in war. Enriched by the 
spoils of the East, these great conquerour* 
reared cities in deserts, and tried to fix the 
roving Tartar, by introducing architecture, 
letters, and the other fine arts. 

But this light was only a flash, which for 
a moment illumined, without dispelling that 
thick «bud of ignorance, wbixli ha^alwgjp 
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•ovftfd these dreary and inhospitable re- 
gions. This country of Tartary, of im- 
mense extent, and far larger than all Eu- 
rope, is the same oyer which wandered the 
ancient Scythes, the native hive, whence 
issued, in successive swarms, those barba- 
rous hoards that overwhelmed the Roman 
empire, peopled the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, gave empeyours to China and Indos- 
I ton, and detached colonies to plant a new 
l world in the western continent. 

It may therefore with justice be conclud- 
ed, that though the arts and sciences have 
taken their rise in the East, and have thence 
travelled westward, first to Egypt arid after- 
wards to Greece and Rome, that they have 
generally improved in their progress in pro- 
portion to the nature of the soil and climate, 
and the ardour with which they have been 
panned.; that neither the warmer nor 
colder regions have been greatly favourable 
to theft* culture, the former relaxing, the iat- ‘ 
ter contractings the. human faculties ; that in 
the temperate climes of Europe they have 
flourished to most advantage ; that it is pro- 
bable they will thence migrate to the west- 
ern continent in order to enlighten a new 
world; that they will finally spread them- 
selves over the most savage tribes, and, 
with their sacred influence, polish and im- 
prove the most uncivilized nations. 

VARIETY. 

- In the rough Mast heaves the billow. 

In the light air waves the willow ; 

' .Every thing of moving kind 
VATttES with the veering wind : 

What have I to do with thee, 

DaU, nnjoyous Constancy ? 

Sombre tale, and satire witty. 

Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty, . 

Measur'd sighs, and roundelay. 

Welcome all! BUT DO NOT STAY. 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 

We know, and it is our pride to 
know, that man is by his constitution 
a religious animal; that atheism is 
against not only our reason but our in- 
stinct; and that it cannot prevail long. 

No lines ean be laid down for civil 
or political wisdom. They are a mat- 
ter incapable of efcact definition. But, 
though no man can draw a stroke be- , 
tween, the confines of day and night, 
yet Ughtand darkness are upon the 
whole tolerably distinguishable. 

Terrour is not always the effect of 
force ; and an armament is not a victo- 
ry. If you do not succeed* you are 
without resource ; for, conciliation 


»5 

failing, force remains; but force fail- 
ing, no further hope of reconciliation, 
is left. Power and authority are 
sometimes bought by kindness ; but 
they can never be begged as alms* by 
an impoverished and- defeated Yi<* 
lence. 

Th« two following ballads are the ingenious pro- 
ductions of Dibdin, who as a song- writer of a 'pecu- 
liar class has displayed more invention and wit than 
any of his contemporaries. We are not positive rW 
the last has uot appeared before, but ft displays so 
much humour and character that it will not be a sa- 
crifice of time, to listen to it again. 

Ingenious bards have often tried 
Man's best resemblance to define ; 

1 hold (nor startle child of pride) 

Our likeness is the race canine ! 

’Gainst this let no one set his face, 
l go on sure and certain ground ; f 

Where can throughout the human race 
More strict fidelity be found l . 

The dog, if needful, to his death. 
Demonstrating what honour is. 

For his protection yields his breath, ’ 
And saves that life which cherished 
his. 

c 

Nor can this any stigma fix 
At which the nicest ear may start; 

But shows, that though they play dogs* 
tricks 

Men- have fidelity at heart * 

Sly dogs, queer' dogs, mankind we name, 

* Then who my thesis shall condemn,* 

For, if their titles be the same. 

They must ape us; or we ape thefn. 1 

Pug dogs, that amble- through the street 
. To crops we aptly may compare ; 

And every female that you meet 
Can teU you who the puppies are.- 

For sad dogs one can scarcely stir. 

Of spaniels there*s 9. catalogue ; 

The dogged cynick is a cur, 

A tar *s t&eJlngiisb mastiff dog. 

With dogs §*jch dashing sportsmen suit 
As instinct use, but never think ; . 

And yet the do^ *s the wiser brute. 
For he ca&Mthef smoke nor drink 1 

Bullies are whelps that growl and snarl 
And quarrel loud, but never fight ; 

Mongrels are Envy’s sons that snarl. 
And show their teeth — but cannot bite, 

The terrier the undertaker hits 

TheGreek *s a fox that skips and cogs. 

Comical dogs are smarts and wits, 

And topers are all jolly dogs. 
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At Wapping I landed and c idl’d to hail Mog, 
She had just shaped her course to the 
play ; 

‘ Of two rums and one water I ordered my 


grog, 

And to speak her soon stood under way. 
But the Haymarket I for old Drury mistook 
Like a lubber so raw and so soft; 

Half a George handed out, at the change 
did not look, 

Manned the rattlins and went up aloft 


As I mounted to one of the uppermost tiers 

With many a coxcomb and flirt. 

Such a damnable squalling saluted my ears 

I thought there ’d been somebody hurt ; 
But the devil a bit, ’twas your outlandish rips, 

Singing out with their lanterns of jaws. 
You ’d a swore you ’d been taking of one of 
those trips 

’Mongst the Caffrees or wild Catabaws. 

What’s the play Ma’am, says 1, to a good- 
natur’d tit. 

The Play ! ’tis The Uproar , you quiz, 

My timbers, cried I, the right name on’t 
, you’ve hit, • 

Forthe devil an uproar it is : 

For they pipe and they squeel, now alow, 
now aloft* 

If it waVt for the petticoat gear 
With their squeaking, so Mollyish, tender 
and soft, 

bne should scarcely know Ma’am from 
Mounseer. 

Next at kicking and dancing they took a 
long spell, 

All springing and bounding so neat. 

And spessiously one curious Madamoiselle 

' Oh ! she daintily handled her feet : 

But she' hopped and she sprawled and she 
spun round so queer, 

, *Twas, you see, rather oddish to me. 

And so I sung out, pray be decent my dear. 

Consider I’m just come from sea. 

T ’ant an Englishman’s taste to have none of 
these goes, 

So away to the playhouse I’ll jog, 

Leaving all your fine Bantams and Ma’am 
Parisoes, 

For old Billy Shakspeifrte and Mog. 

So I made for the theatre 'and hail’d my dear 
spouse j 

She smiled as she saw me approach, 

And when I ’d shook hands and saluted her 
bows 

We to Wappixtg set sail in a coach. 


During the time that martial law was ih 
force in Ireland, and the people were prohi- 
hibited from having fire-arms in their pos- 
session, some mischievous v^rlets gave in- 
formation that a Mr. Scanton of Dublin, had 
three mortars in his house. A magistrate 
with a party of dragoons in his train, sur- 
rounded the house and demanded in the 
King’s name, that the mortars should be de- 
livered to him. Mr. Scanton, who is a res- 
pectable apothecary, immediately produced 
them; adding, that as they were useless 
without the pestles , these also were at His 
Majesty’s service. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

For The Port Folio . 

Verse* occasioned by the absence of Cara. 

Who now will court the soothing breeze. 
That fans the pensive night, 

WhenCynthia pours through waving trees, 
A flood of trembling light ? 

Who now will hear the cascade play. 

And riv’let murmur by ? ^ ' 

Or view the charms of setting day 
Upon the western sky ? 

Thou gentle cascade cease to play 1 
And cease to wave ye trees ! 

When lovely Cara is away. 

Your charms no longer please ! 

No more let Cynthia o’er the woods. 

Her silv’ry lustre shed ! 

Nor moon-beams dance on quiv’ring flood* 
Since lovely Cara ’s fled ! 

Annius. 

EPIGRAMS. * 

Alike in temper^* and in life, 

A drunken husband, sottish wife ; 

She a scold, a bully he 

The devil ’s in’t they dont agree. 

You sell your wife’s rich jewels, face and 
clothes. 

The price once paid, away the purchase 
goes; 

But she a better bargain proves, I’m told 

Still sold returns and still is to be sold. 

Thus spoke the humorous Bamsy from bis 
bed. 

When a late visit some rude villains made. 

What seek ye here, my friends, at midnight 
pray. 

The devil a thing can I see at mid-day. 
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MISCELLANY. 

[The “ Lancaster Kepodtory” contains se- 
veral ingenious articles. Among its curi- 
osities we find the folio wing .3 

•Tobacco.*— 

Doctor Johnson. 

Whatever hhp a tendency in the 

smallest degree to promote the satis- 
faction and happiness of man, should 
excite his esteem and deserve his 
most earnest attention. However just 
this may be, our experience too fre- 
quently evinces a contrary disposi- 
tion. Even religion, which is almost 
universally acknowledged to bo the 
true, basis of all present as well as 
future happiness, and which we can- 
not contemplate without the utmost 
love, respect and reverence, has been 
vilely and without examination, tra- 
duced by the persevering efforts of 
speculative and theoretical philoso- 

g iers. When thia copious source of 
licity has not escaped unjust ani- 
madversion and illiberal detraction, it 
is not surprising if those that are 
of a secondary nature should undergo 
the same fate. 

• Among the many and useful things 
thus honoured with scurrility and 
abuse, none stands so preeminently 
conspicuous as the practice of using 
that salutary, precious and agreeable 

* Every essay must have a motto. 


plant, commonly known by the appel* 
lation of Tobacco. Innumerable are 
the calumnies propagated to the pre- 
judice of this inestimable weed. Phi- 
losophers, forsaking the arduous and 
dignified studies of the sciences, have 
contributed the powerful sanction of 
their names to stigmatize it. Physi- 
cians have sought its total extirpation., 
Orators have declaimed against it* 
Neither have the fair sex, justly cele- 
brated as the friends of humanity, 
been parsimonious of their tea-table 
cfensure. In fine, every class of citi- 
zens, from the aged and infirm to the 
young and alert, from the proud lord 
to the abject slave, have all defamed 
it. To combat this formidable host, 
and support what so many condemn 
and so few commend, may be deemed 
presumptuous ; but truth is omnipo- 
tent, and errour, though sanctioned 
by the authority of great names* 
shrinks appalled at its powerful ap* 
proach. 

It is, alas ! but too well known, that 
this plant was not at all, or at least 
very little cultivated among the anci- 
ents. Although history has not re- 
corded it,' yet for my part were I 
owner of the solar system, I would 
bet half a dozen planets against a po- 
tato, that Homer well knew the use 
of tobacco* Or how, in the name of 
all that is marvellous, can we ever ac- 
count for the production of so noble 
* 
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and heavenly a poem afc thtf Iliad.?’ alertness ? AM iftizt graces does it 
How can -We ticemtnt for' thb moek rfiot hlio give -to the ladies! What 
sublimity, the bombast, and turgidity but an adamantine heart can behold 
of Lucan, but by supposing that he unmoved the fascinating and resistless 
wanted, a cigarr to invigorate his fan- charms of a ktdy introducing the 
cy, refine his taste, and enlighten his summits of her digits into the recep- 
judgment ? - To what but the want of tacle of these pungent grains of titiL* 
tobacco, can we ascribe the false taste lating dust! Who that is not steeled 
that so infected the later Roman po- will not bow with reverential defe- 
ets and orators? Indeed I very shrewd- rence before the shrine of omnipo- 
ly suspect, that the downfal of Rome tent beauty, when exhibited in this 
itself is attributable to the same la- alluring attitude! Would, it not 
mentable cause. . moreover pierce the stubborn heart of 

, t The aborigines of America are the a Zeno, . to hear a beautiful lady 
first who are certainly know to have snee^L “ and making the high dome 
cultivated it. ' The celebrated Mango reecho to her nose!" And how use- 
Copac was indubitably a chewer and ful is it. to supply chasms in conver- 
* smoker of tobacco, or Peru would ne- sation, which are so perplexing to the 
Ver have risen to such a degree of finical and light-headed coxcomb! The 
splendid magnificence. Introduced happy introduction of a box will fur- 
into Europe by some bold and enter- nish h thousand incidents, when other 
prising mariners, it has since that pe- topicks are exhausted and conversa- . 
Hod obtained an alihost universal pre- tion begins to flag. With what leam- 
valence. in g and eloquence can a person expa- 

It is hardly necessary to remark, tiate upon the beauty and elegance of 
that in the ‘Southern states and in ot^er the.box, or upon the merits and demo- 
places it affords subsistence to thou- rits of using its’ contents ! Thus 
sands who are engaged in its culture would the visits of his drowsy majes-* 
and manufacture; and that no incon- ty be excluded from every company 
siderable revenue thereby accrues to by the prevention of taciturnity. In 
our government. oratory too, snuff has a peculiar excel* 

* The utility and necessity of culti- lence, which is generally insufficiently 
vating tobacco being so apparent, let appreciated* How apropos is it for 
us proceed to the examination of its an orator when embarrassed and. his 
intrinsic k qualities when prepared for ideas dissipated, to gain time for r$- 
use, which are threefold;- and by collection by taking a pinch ? 

which we are enabled either to snuff, Secondly, as to chewing^— This, if 
chew, or smoke it. inferiour to snuffing, in point of plea- 

• First then, of snuffs— The pleasing sure, is far superiour with respect to 
Sensations occasioned by these pul- utility. As they differ in their appli- 
verized particles when applied to cation, so do they in their operation^ 
the irritable muscles of the nose, This acts upofl the mind, that upon 
are only known to practitioners, the organs of sense. Nothing- so ef- 
It thrills through and affects the fectuaUy fixes and grapples the atten- 
whole system with indescribable plea-, tion in perusing, or collects ideas in 
.sure. Henoe it is that we perceive writing compositions. It concentrates 
every amateur of pleasure, elegance, in itself the respective qualities of in- 
and taste, provide himself with a ca- dustry, patience, and perseverance, 
pacious receptacle for these delicious The mind, wearied with intense ap- 
atoms. There is also another consi- plication, becomes languid and relax- 
deration deserving to be mentioned, ed ; but a quid seasonably applied, 

. The beau never displays his gallan- will, by ks vivifying influence, soon 
-try in company to greater advantage restore it to its original energy. It 
v thai% by. the exhibition and presents- possesses a certain stimulating power 
tion of his box. K In doing this, how» which never fails exciting to action, 
peculiarly elegant is his dexterity and How happy then would it be for the 
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fiteafefy world, w htt aHdufl scribblers; 
to indulge themselves in the copious 
\ise of this delectable weed ! Fire 
and energy would abound in all their 
writings, and in future none would in- 
c ur that odious. imputation of being 

“ Sleepless themselves to give their readers 
•* • ' sleep." 

Administered in this way, tobacco 
may also be considered as a medicine. 
Who is there that has not experienced 
the excruciating pain and piercing 
torment of the tooth-ach ? How many 
are the restless days and sleepless 
nights passed in the agonies of this 
fell tormenter? In vain is recourse 
had to the disciples of Hippocrates. 
In vain ard the arcana of physick ran- 
sacked for an antidote of this “ hell 
of all diseases.” But tobacco, trivial 
as it may appear, reduces the obsti- 
nate inveteracy of this hideous and 
gigantick monster, and restores to 
the unhappy victim his ease and re- 
pose. 

Thirdly, the last, though not the 
least in excellence, is smoking. The 
fumes of a 5 igarr spread a calm over 
and check the turbulence of the pas- 
sions; The mind perplexed with 
care, and the body fatigued with la- 
bour, flies to a $igarr as the composer 
of the one, and the restorer of the 
other. Is a man immersed in difficul- 
ties? here does he find a4iappy extri- 
cater. Is he in distress? here he 
finds a gentle comforter. Is he in 
solitude ? here does he procure a plea- 
sant companion. View the peasant 
after the labour of the day, seated in 
his cot, surrounded by his consort and 
the playful fruits of their love, “ in- 
haling the fumes of the Indian weed ” 
Gloomy care is dispelled his brow, 
and cheerful content beams from his 
placid countenance. View the pro- 
found and philosophick Hobbes im- 
mersed in smoke, and surrounded 
with tobacco-pipes, instructing and 
enlightening mankind. View also 
the immortal Newton, brightening 
his fancy with the resuscitating fumes 
of this humble plant, while discover- 
ing those laws which connect and bind 
the universe. View these scenes ye 
proud enemies of tobacco, and say if 
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you can, that- smoking has not the 
most felicitating and useful effect 
both upon the body and the mind. 

Can it be possible, that to this po- 
lite, fashionable, and philosophical 
practice, it has been objected that it is 
offensive to ladies!— Some attention, 
it must be confessed, ought to be 
paid, to the fastidious squeamishness 
of false delicacy. This, however, is 
only a frivolous freak of fashionable 
folly. Have we not seen the French 
and Irish ladies puff a $igarr with aU 
the sang froid of the veriest smoking 
Dutchman? . We cannot but lament 
for their sake, that the capricious 
fashion of our modem belles has ex- 
pefled the determined smoker from 
their society. Unconscious of the 
advantage of -this practice, they un- 
wisely deprive themselves of that 
which would add a cestus to their 
charms. “ As distance lends enchant* 
ment to the view,” and as smoke has 
an effect similar to distance, must not 
the person of a lady, when seen 
through the medium of the odorife- 
rous fumes of tobacco, appear more 
smooth and regular. Must it not 
harmonize their features and polish 
their appearance, without sullying the 
alabaster of their bosoms? Why 
then, ye giddy fair ones, do ye not re- 
tract a decree so injurious to your- 
selves, and again admit the long- 
avoided smoker? Slight causes fre- 
quently produce great events, and 
who knows but by this means agreea- 
ble husbands may be acquired, of 
whom you would otherwise be de- 
prived ? 

Hail, soprce of inestimable de- 
light! M^y thy excellencies be duly 
appreciated by thy fair censurersi 
May thy virtues be transmitted to the 
latest posterity!— May thy- — .. . 

but enough. 

Zimmerman. 


. FROM THE EMERALD. 

The following poetick effusion from 
Grant's poem on the restoration of 
learning in the East, is not to be sur- 
passed by the most fortunate passa- 
ges in English poetry. The Whole 
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performance is not merely eminent as 
a prize-poem : it affords a fair pro- 
mise that its authour will soon be ad- 
vanced among the peers of the litera- 
ry realm, and transmit «his dignities 
to the latest generation ; ( that he will 
soon shine “ last but not least” among 
the English classicks. Addison ob- 
serves, that he who is not pleased 
with the perusal of Livy, has ho taste 
for history. To test poets we pro- 
pose another experiment. The man 
that can read the 14th line of the 
following extract— 

“ Oa thy cold atone looks down the eastern 
star,” * 

and not feel its poetick effect* has no 
taste for poetry. 

“Nor these alone; but lo! as Wellesley 
leads, - J * 

Rise other names, and anew race succeeds. 
Rous’d by his call, the youthful bands aspire 
To Jones’ 8 learning or to Jones’s fire ; 

In clust’ring ranks the meed of song they 
claim," 

And toil andbrighten up the steep of fame. 
Thou: too,' had heaven but listened to our 
prayer, ' 

Thou too, Mackenzie, shouldst have bright- 
ened ther£. 

Oh, hopes dissolv’d, oh, prospects all de- 
cay’d! 

Oh, dawn of glory opening but to fade ! 
Pleas’d we beheld thy early laurels bloom. 
Nor knew thev wove a trophy for thy tomb. 
.By Hoogley’s banks from kindred dust how 
far ! - 

On thy cold stone looks down the eastern 
star. 

But still affection views thy ashes near. 

The mould is precious and that stone is dear : 
Her nightly thought surmounts the roaring 
wave. 

And weeps and watches round thy distant 
grave. , 

Yeyt say, why on that dark eventful day, 
That call’d thee from the shores of Thames 
away. 

When friendship’s warmth, ’mid parting 
sorrows biim’d. 

Hand press’d in hand, and tear for tear re- 
turn’d; 

Though Hope was there all credulous and 
young, 

Why on thy brow a cheerless shadow hung ? 
£*en at that hour did- dark forebodings shed 
O’er shivering Nature some unconscious 
dread? 

And felt thy heart new wounds of sadness 
flow, 

prophetick sadness and a weight of woe ? 


“ How dark 'though fleeting ace the days 
of man! 

What countless sorrows crowd his narrow 
span ! 

For what is life ? a groan, a breath, a Sigh* 
'A bitter tear, a drop of misery, 

A lamp just dying in sepulchral gloom, 

A voice of anguish from the lonely tomb. • 
Or wept or weeping all the change we 
know; . . 

’Tis all our mournful history below— 
Pleasure is grief but smiling to destroy. 
And what is sorrow but the ghost of joy?— 
Oh, haste that hour whose rustling wings 
x shall play 

To warn the shades of Guilt Mid Grief 
away.” 


In the third number of The Port Folio we inserted 
a ve ry humorous parody of the following ballad of 
Burger. We understand from the-criticks in the 
German language that the original is eminently beau- 
tiful. Its merit was once so highly appreciated in 
England that a host of translators started at once in- 
tiie face for pubHck favour. The ensuing version which 
is, we believe, by Walter Scott, Esqr. well deserves a 
place in this Journal. 

Earl Walter winds his bugle horn, 

To horse, to horse, halloo, halloo ! 

His fiery courser snuffs the morn/ 

And thronging serfs their lord pursue. 

The eager pack from couples freed 

Dash through the bush, the brier, the 
brake, 

While answering hound, and horn, and steed 
The mountain echoes startling wake. 

The beams of God’s own hallow’d day 
Had painted yonder spire with gold. 

And calling sinful man to pray 

Loud, long, and deep the bell had toll’d. 

But still earl Walter onward rides. 

Halloo, halloo and hark again, 

When, spurring from opposing sides 
Two stranger horsemen join the train. 

Who was each stranger, left and right. 

Well may I guess hut dare not tell ; 

The right-hand steed was silver white. 

The left the swarthy hue of helL 

The right-hand horseman, young and fair; 

His smile was like the mom of May ; 

The left, from eye of tawny glare. 

Shot midnight lightning’s lurid ray. 

He wav’d his huntsman’s cap on high. 

Cried “ Welcome, welcome, noble lord! 
What sport can earth, or sea* or sky. 

To match die princely chase, afford.*’ 

“ Cease thy loud bugle’s clanging knell,” 
Cried the fair youth, with silver voice; 

“ And for Devotion’s choral swell 
Exchange the rude, discordant noise. 
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Today the ill-omen’dehase forbear ; 

Yon bell yet summons to the fane ; 

Today the warning spirit hear. 

Tomorrow thou may*st mourn in vain.*’ 

•“ A\fray, and sweep the glades along !” 

The >sable hunter hoarse replies ; 

“ To muttering monks leave matin song* 
And bells, and book, and mysteries.” 

Eari Walter spurt’d his ardent steed, 

And launching forward with a bound, 

" Who for thy drowsy priest-like rede 
Would leave the jovial horn and hound ? 

** No ! pious fool, I scorn thy lore ; 

Let him who ne’er the chase durst prove 
Go join with thee the droning choir, 
Andleaveme to the sport Hove.” 

Fast, fast earl W alter onward rides, 

O’er moss and moor, o’er holt and hill. 
And onward fast, on either side. 

The stranger horsemen follow’d still. 

Up springs, from yonder tangled thorn, 

A stag more white than mountain snow ; 
And louder rung earl Walter's horn, 

“ Hark forward, forward, holla ho! 

Aheedless wretch has cross’d the way,— 
He gasps the .thunderinghoofs below ; 

But live who can, or die who may, 

.Still forward, forward ! on they go. 

See where yon simple fences meet, 

A field with Autumn’s blessings crown’d ! 
See prostrate sA earl Walter’s feet 
A husbandman with toil embrown’d. 

* 0 mercy, mercy ! noble lord ; 

Spare the hard pittance of the poor, 

Earn'd by the sweat these brows have pour’d 
In Scorching July’s sultry hour.” 

Earnest the right-hand stranger pleads. 

The left stiff cheering to the prey : 

The impetuous earl no warning heeds. 

But furious holds the onward way. 

“ Away, thou hound, so basely bom, 

Or dread the scourge’s echoing blow !” 
Then loudly rung his bugle horn,. 

“ Hark forward, forward, holla, ho!” 

So said, so done— a single bound 
Clears the poor labourer's humble pale : 
Wild follows man, and KorSe, and hound. 
Like dark December's stormy gale. 


Too dangerous solitude appear’d; 

He seeks the shelter of the crowd ; 

Amid the flock's domes tick herd 
His harmless head he hopes to shroud/ 

: O’er moss and moor, and holt and hill, t 
His track the steady blood-hounds trace : 

O’er moss and moor, and holt and hill 
Th* unwearied earl pursues the chase- 

The. anxious herdsman lowly falls; 
u O, spare! thpu noble baron, spare 

These herds, a widow's little all. 

These flocks, an orphan’s fleecy care !” 

Earnest the right-hand stranger pleads, * 
The left stiff cheering to the prey; 

Nor prayer nor pity Walter heeds, • 

But furious keeps the onward way. 

f< UnnfannerM dog ! to stop my sport 
Vaiq were thy cant and beggar whine. 

Though human spirits of thy sort 
Were tenants of these carrion kine !” 

Again he winds his bugle horn, 

“ Hark forward, forward, holla, ho !” 

And through the herd in ruthless scorn. 

He cheers his furious hounds to go. 

In heaps the throttled victims fall ; 

Down sinks the mangled herdsman near* 

The murd’rous cries the stag appal. 

Again he starts new-nerv’d byfear. 

With blood besmear’d, and white withfoam. 
While big the tears of anguish pour. 

He seeks, amid the forest’s gloom. 

The humble hermit’s hut obscure. 

But man and horse, and horn and hound. 

Fast rattling on his traces go ; 

The sacred chapel rang arcTund 
With hark away, and holla, hoi 

All mild, amid the rout profane. 

The holy hermit pour’d his pray’r, 

“ Forbear with blood God’s house to* stain. 
Revere his altar, and forbear! 

“ The meanest brute has rights to plead. 
Which, wrong’d by cruelty or pride. 

Draw vengeance on the ruthless head;— 

Be, warn’d at length, and turn aside.” 

Still the fur horseman anxious pleads. 

The black wild whooping points the prey; 

’Alas ! the earl no warning heeds, 

But frantick keeps the forward way. 


And man and horse, and hound and horn. 
Destructive sweep the field along, 

While joying o’er the wasted corn 
Fell Famine iharks the maddening throng. 

Again up -rous'd, the tim’rous prey 
Scours moss and moor, and holt and hill i 
Hard run, he feels his strength decay, 

And trusts for life his •imple skill. 


“ Holy or not, or wright or wrong. 

Thy altar and its rights I spurn ; 

Not sainted martyr’s sacred song. 

Not God himself shall make me turn.” 

He spurs his horte, he winds his horn, 

« Haik forwafrd, forward, holla, ho!*’ 
But off on whirlwind's pinions borne. 

The stag, the hut, the hermit go. 
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And hors* and man, and hound and horn. 
And clamour the chase Was gone : 

For hoofs and howls, and bugle sound, 

X deadly silence reign’d alone. 

Wild gaz’d th’ affrighted earl around ?— 

Me strove in vain to wak<e his horn. 

In vain to call ; for not a sound 

Could from his anxious lips be borne. 

He listens for his trusty hounds ; 

No distant baying reach’d his ears ; 

His courser rooted to fhe ground, 

The quick’ning spur unmindful bears. 

Still .dark and darker round it spreads, 
Dark as the darkness of the grave ; 

And not a sound the still invades 
Save what a distant torrent gave. 

High o’er the sinner’s Humbled head 
At length the aWful silence broke ; 

And from a cloud of swarthy red, 

The awful voice of thunder spoke. 

“ Oppressor of Creation fair! 

Apostate spirit’s harden’d tool ! 

Scomer of God! scourge of the poor! 

The measure of thy cup is full. 

« Go, hunt forever through the wood ; 
Forever roam th’ affrighted wild ; 

And let thy fate instruct the proud 
God’s meanest creature is his child.* 

’Twas hush’d : one flash of sombre glare 
With yellow ting’d the forests brown ; 

,Up rose earl Walter’s bristling hair, 

And horrour chill’d each nerve and bone. 

Cold pour’d the sweat in free zing rill ; 

A risingwind began to sing; 

And ’ouder, louder, louder still, 

Brought storm and tempest on its wing. 

The earth is rock’d, it quakes, it rends ; 
From yawning rifts, with many a yell. 

Mix’d with sulphureous flames, ascend 
The misbegotten dogs, of hell. 

What ghastly huntsman next arose, 

Well may I guess, but dare not tell : 

His eye like midnight lightning glows. 

His steed the swarthy hue of hell. 

Earl Walter flies o’er bush and thorn, 

With many a shriek of helpless woe, 

Behind him hound, and horse, and horn. 
And hark away, and holla, ho! 

With wild Despair’s averted eye. 

Close, close behind, he marks the throng; 

With bloody fangs and eager cry, 

In frantickfear he scours along. 

Still shall the dreadful chase endure 
Till time itself shall have an end ; 

By day earth’s tortured womb they scour. 

At midnight’s witching hour ascend. 


This is the horn, and 'hound, smd hori*, 

That oft the lated peasant hears : 

Appalled he signs the frequent cross* 

When the wild din invades his earr. 

The wakefid priest oft drcfpe a feesr ' * ’ 

For human pride, for human woe. 

When at his midnight mass he hears . - • 

. Th* infernal cry of holla, ho ! . 

[InCumberland*slife we find slight sketched 
of Johnson and Goldsmith so highly finish- 
ed that we see them perhaps more advan- 
tageously than in the full length by Bos- 
well.]- ’ > 

There Is something iii> Goldsmith’* 
prase that to my. ear ifc uncommonly 
sweet and harmonious ; it is clear, 
simple, easy to be understood;' w6 
never want to read his period twice 
over except for the pleasure it be- 
stows. Obscurity, never calls us back 
to a repetition of it. That he was i 
poet there is no doubt, but the paucity 
of his verses does not alfow us to 
rank him in that high station where 
his genius might have carried him. 
There musf be bulk,' variety, and 
grandeur of design to constitute a 
first rate poet. The Deserted Vil- 
lage, Traveller, and Hermit, are aft 
specimens, beautiful as ^ich, but they 
are only birds’ eggs on a string, and 
eggs of small birds too. One great 
•magnificent Ouhele must be accom- 
plished before we can pronounce up* 
on the maker to be the i xwtj'rij*. Pope 
himself never earned this title by a 
work of any magnitude but his Ho- 
mer, and that being a translation, only 
constitutes him an accomplished ver- 
sifier. Distress drove Goldsmith up- 
on undertakings neither congenial 
with his studies, nor worthy of his ta- 
lents. I remember him when in his 
chamber in the temple he showed me 
the beginning of his Animated Nature ; 
it was with a sigh such as Genius 
draws when hard necessity drives it 
from its bent to drudge for bread, and 
talk of birds, and beasts, and creeping 
things, which Pidcock’s showman 
would have done as well. Poor fel- 
low! he hardly knew an ass from a 
mule, nor a turkey from a goose but 
when he saw it upon the table. But 
publishers hate noetry, and Paternos- 
ter Row is not Parnassus. Even the 
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mighty Dr. Hill, Who was not a very 
delicate feeder, could Hot make a din- 
ner opt of the press till by a fiappy 
transformation into Hannah Glasse he 
turned himself into a <&ok, and sold 
receipts for made-dishes to all the sa- 
voury readers in the kingdom. Then 
indeed the press acknowledged him 
second in fame only to John Bunyan ; 
his feasts kept pace in sale with Nel- 
son’s fasts, and when his own name 
was written out of credit, he wrote 
himself into immortality Under an alias . 
No# though necessity, or I should ra- 
ther say the desire of finding looney 
for a masquerade drove Oliver Qold- 
smitlt upon abridging histories and 
turning Jlufjon into English, yet I 
much doub’t if without that spur he 
would ever have put his Pegasus into 
action; no, if he had been rich, the 
world* would haye been poorer tharf it 
is, by the loss of all the treasures of 
bis genius and the contributions of 
bis pen. , 

Who will say that Johnson himself 
would have been such a champion in 
literature, such a front-rank soldier 
in the fields of fame* if he had not 
been pressed into the service, and 
driven on to glory with the bayonet of 
sharp* necessity pointed at his back? 
If Fortune had turned* him into a 
field of clover, he would have lain 
down and rolled in it. The mere 
manual labour of writing would not 
have allowed his lassitude and love of 
ease to have taken thfc pen out of the 
inkhorn, unless the cravings of hun- 
ger had reminded him that he must 
fill the sheet before he saw the table 
cloth. He might indeed have knock- 
ed down Osborn for a blockhead, but 
he would not have knocked him down 
with a folio of his own writing. He 
would perhaps Wve been the dictator 
of a club, and wnenever he sat down 
to conversation, there must have been 
that splash of strong, bold thought 
about him, that we might still have 
had a collectanea after his death ; but 
of prose I guess not much, of works 
of labour none* of fancy perhaps 
something, more especially of poe- 
try, which, under favour, I conceive 
was not his tower of- strength. I 
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think we should have had his Rasse* 
las at all events, for hd was likely 
enough to have written at Voltaire 
and brought the question to the test* 
if infidelity h * any aid to wit. An 
orator hb must have been ; not im- 
probably a parliamentarian, and if 
such, an oppositionist, for he prefer- 
red to talk against the tide. He would 

INDUBITABLY HAY* BEEN NO MEMBER 
of thb whig club, no partisan of 
Wilkesy no friend of Hume, no believer 
in Madpherson, he would have put up 
prayers for, early rising, and lain abed 
all day, and with the moat active r er 
solutions possible, been the most in- 
dolent mortal Uving. He was a good 
man by nature, a great man by genius; 
and we know what he was by compul- 
sion. 

For'Th* Fort Folk, 

A POEM, 
la the Scottish dialect, 

1 . 

Fair fa the Stfottan wale o'dands, 

Thod art nae damn'd wi' gowdan sands 
But high in fame thy glory stands 

For native valour, * ■ v ■ 

And Truth and Freedom joining hands 
Without purtailer. 


2 . 

Though far remov'd, I'se ne'er neglect 
l To proffer thee a son’s respect. 

And wish thee blessings monie a peck 
Wi' a' that 's daintie, * 

That dool and sorrow ne’er may speck 
Thy peace and plenty, 

— 3 . 

What though thvhazy clime deny 
The products of a warmer sky. 

Let grapes andmanna please the eye 
Of those that need'em, * - • ■ • * 
In thee a nobler growth we spy. 

The sons of Freedom. 

4 . 

O Liberty, intrepid maid! 

Thv first delight *s a northern shade 
Where' Independence lifts his head. 
Thy racklesS daddy, 

Wi' him to dwall on hill or glade 
Thou 'rt always ready. 


5 . 

Thpu shun'st the clime where Nature pours. 
Hen luscious fruits and gaudy flowers, 

For Indolence, thy fae, devours 
The gowdea treasures. 
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And men wi’ bitter sweets allures 
f To wastefu’ pleasures. * 

6 . 

Bold Industry supports thy 1 train 
Wha reckons healthy labour gain. 
And climbs the hill contemning pain 
Of truth and honour. 
Despising lazy loons and vain 
Wi* virtuous scunner. 


7 . 

Thou dwalt on Athens’ rocky shore 
Wi’ meikle fame in days of yore. 

An then to Rome went hafflms o’er. 

But curst her eagle 

Wha suck’d thy fav’rite children’s gore 
Warse than a beagle. - 

8 . 

In brave Galgacus* artless ranks 
A strapin chiel wi * naked shanks 
Wha play’d Agricol waefu’ pranks 
Thou soon found shelter. 

And dang the Romans o’er Tay banks 
All helter-skelter. • 

• 9 . 

An aye sinsyne thy presence makes 
Sweet Eden o’ the Ian’ of cakes. 

For as thy brilliant lustre, decks 
The meanest cottage. 

The ploughman blythly sings and takes 
His milk and pottage. 


10 . 

Thus musing o’er the falls o’ Clyde 
Ance by my lane I could na hide 
The notions that the foaming tide 
* Rais’d in my bosom, 

But cried, like ane himsel beside, 

1 maunna lose them. 


Rocks awfu* with toad-colour’d skin. 
White waters roaring down the lin, 
A curling nebul rising thin 
Frae the dark bottom. 

Made a’ my flesh wi’ quaking spin 
Like a tee -to turn. 


12 . 


The clouds now glittering green and gold 
Struck by sun-beams rich bows unfold. 
The trees shine all in chrystal mould * 


A. glorious view. 

Which mair sublime taught to behold 
'Ilian sage Bossu. 


13 . 

Tush, lush; cries Shank, wha stood unseen, 
Gae hame and wash your bleary een. 

Had ye but trudg’d where I hae been 

Ayont Ontary, # 

Ye durst na roose this little scene 
But been mair wary. 


A Scotchman ’s never pleas’d to fiii8 
His country’s wonders left behind, 

I scarcely therefore brought my mind 
To gie him credit, 

Vile Prejudice \fras still so blin'. 
Although he said it. 

15 . 

Then as a wife a quarter gane 

To view mysel this awfu’ scene • 
Anaffl started; . 

My friens to stop me tried in vain, 

I cant be thwarted. 


* ’ 16. 

But meikle sorrow did I dree 
Frae smells and sickness on the sea/ 
An’ faith it aft repented me 

That I left Greenock ; • 

Och thought I to be hale and4ree 
At my ain winnock. 


17 . 

NeW-York at length the vessel made,, 

I danc’d sans tunes I was sae glad. 

An got a little by the head 

But that ’s no matter, 

I cam na o’er in T artan plaid 
To drink wall water. 

18 . 

Ashore I went to view the town. 

An staling travell’d up and down. 

But may my name be Jock the loon 
If gow’d and perlins 
Were laying as some thrawarts croon 
As thick as stejrlins.* 

19 . 

Then to the college I proceed 
To see what sciences they screed. 
Alack I spy the prudent heed 
Which fathers pleases. 

They give their race nae time to speed 
In learning's mazes. 

20 . 

To Alma Mater those are sent 
Wha in the nursery should be pent. 

At which strict Kemp must aye lament 
With a* his knowledge. 

For youth to profit must have spent 
Some years at college. 


21 . 

Next to the courts I wing my way. 

Says I the judge makes long delay. 

Why dont you see him several bray 
In yonder corner. 

To bareness such I am the fae 
And rigid scomer. 

* Alluding to the delusive expectations of 
emigrants. 
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22 . # 

0 leeze me on the ermine white. 

An’ scarlet robes, my great delight, * 

Their grandeur overpow’rs the sight. 

And gars the bodies 
True witness give in trembling plight. 

And clears their noddies. 

23. 

1 turn’d about in hot disgust, 

And thro’ the pressing crowd I pusht, 
When a’ the noisy folks were husht. 

An’ whispering roun’ 

Now we shall here it we’el discust • 
Wi’ reas’ning soun’. 

24 . 

Back then I look’d, a chiel began. 

His voice an’ manner gar me stan*. 

Bright HAMILTON they call’d the man. 
An’ I grew eerie 

Lest Tammy Erskine he’d out span. 

Or witty Harry. 

25. 

Alas ! I’m taul this genius rare, 

With whom in faith few could compare 
Is silent now for ever mair, 

A curse on duels. 

May a’ that for t sic wark prepare 
Soon get the cruels. 

26. 

To AlbanJ I take my course. 

In Mynheer’s sloop, an’ fair the worse. 

For captain Chase rough as a horse, 

A ‘Frenchman bobbin, 

Twa Irish blades, the friens o’ force, 

Fill up the cabin. 

27. 

To Lewis Inn I quickly came, 

Th,e bar-room ’s fu’ as it can cram. 

Each has a pipe, each has a dram, 

Gentle and simple. 

For after breakfast myriads swarm 
This morning teipple. 

’ 28. 

The clouds of incense drive me out, 

Wi* wai’ry een and sneezing snout. 

Alack I heard na the dispute 

That twa rough bar-men 
Had wi’ a judge and gen’ral stout 
’Bout peace and war man. 

29. 

Now to Schenectady we ride. 

And find the town in dismal tide. 

The college billies canna bide 
Their braw new. tutor. 

But straps to such become the guide, 

■ Frae Rab the sutor. 

30. 

Och learned Edwards now ’s awa. 

Of whom fu’ loudly they might blaw. 


FOLIO. 

Altho’ some thifck there 19 a flaw 
In his dark question, 

A bone that disputers may gnaw 
For everlastin*. 

3L 

Black woods and mires, a gloomy sight, 
Give to my journey sma* delight. 

At length to Niagara hight 
Wi’ mickle labour 
I got, but in a sorry plight 
Wi* rags and slaver. 

32. 

Back then I gaze upo* the States, 

An’ ilka ane its dixi gates, 

But faith my mem’ry clearly dates 
Their treatment coothy. 

The folks as lang shall be my pets 
. As I grow drowthy. 

33. 

An’ that *s for aye a neebour thought 
Wha swoor I have perpetual drought. 
But what o’ that, their kindness wrought 
Upo’ my nature, 

Tho’ Prejudice against them fought 
Wi* giant stature. 

34 

Weel, billies, if ye want to see 
Braw charming lassies chaste and free, 
Wi’ smiling mou’ an sparklingee. 

The States can show them. 

And men o’ judgment, wit, and glee, 

For now I know them. 

35. 

Grete are the numbers I could roose, 
Wha shaw’d me kindness in my cruise. 
But to be nam’d they dinna choose. 

At which I’m sorry. 

Their very names would help my muse. 
To be more cheery. 

36. 

O Sister States ! lang may ye reign 
Exempt frae a* politick pain ; 

Let sacred union be the chain 
Of your sheefartchor. 

And Peace wi’ a* her jolly train 
Your surest banker. 

37. 

Now to the fa’s I teuk my rout. 

An fairly awn there is nae doubt. 

At Painter’s door without dispute, 

But they are greater 
Than dainty Clyde, tho’ he could Spout 
Ten times mair water. 

38. 

But still my fancy wild began 
As on the Table Rock I stan% 

To swear the fa’s were not so gran’ ^ 

As trav’lers painted, 

o 
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Nor yet so high by monie & span* 
The sight assented. 

a 9. 

Next down the Indian stair I crawl. 
And skin from off my curpin hauj. 
Then to my guide aneath I squall. 
Where are ye, Billy, 

Here like a snail upon the wall. 

I’m tied unwillie. 


40 . 

Now at the bottom in amaze 
Up to the fa’s I woodly gaze, 

Tour suns stand glitt’ring in the haze. 
And then the din, 

Wi* rising clouds a* in a blaze, 

Strike deaf an* blin\ 


41 . 

The mighty rock ‘appears to view 
Bent like an English hunter’s shoe, 
Or like the moon a week frae new, 
And bending forward, 

So that the tides of greenish hue. 
Dash fairly downward 

. 42 , . 

Thrice did my Muse wi’ vaprin try 
To sing what fills my ear and eye, 
The to w’ring height, the fleecy sky, 
The deep-ton’d thunder, 

She fail’d alas and ’gall to cry,, 

For spite and wonder* 


43 . . . 

Hame Ward now I teuk my roaa 
Ah* quickly to Ontary trode, 
Rouir it I sail wi’ packs a load 
To see the towns. 

And fiild ilk ane, the sweet abode 
Of jolly loons. 


' ' ' . 44 

Down Laury’s burn in haste I get. 
But faith the Rapids mak me sweat, 
A trembling hardly leaves me yet 
Totnink of Francy, 

Whain his lake me sae beset 
As Was ha chancy. 


45. 

In Montreal I find nrpel, 

Wi’ iron doors and windows snell, 
The houses dark, I whisper Bell: 

Here .thieves are plenty $ 

No faith, quoth he, but fires to quell, 
W e are thus tenty. 

46 . 

O "Montreal ! thou bears the gree 
For coothy hospitality. 

To strangers thou ’rt sae kind and frefe 
As gars them blether 
Thy praises till the day they dee 
Ail’ brack their tether* 


And aften was the teaming bdPwi 
Grac’d wi* a glorious flow of soul. 

When, M. and }. sat cheek by jowl. 

An* R. sae pithy, 

I hear them speak without control, 

I was sae blythe aye. 

48. 

My course to stout Quebeck I steer, 

The town that cost the realm sae dear. 

The walls are teugh and need na fear 
The threats of fees. 

We el fenc’d wi’fouth of bait’ring gear 
’Gainst gloomy days. 

4SL 

Romantick scenes are here in plenty. 

An ane frae Diamond Cape right dainty. 
But for my part 1 was mair tenty 
To drap some tears 

Where* Wolfe oa glorious fame sae- bent ay* 
His exit cheers. 


50 . 

O fa’s o* Clydes your fate bewail t * 

For Montmorency’s beat you hade, 

But husht, the vessel *s gaento siab 
And I’m ashore — 

America, farewell, fore well, 

For evermore. 

I/FA * \ 

About the middle of the: "century 
which preceded the birth of* Christ, 
Titus Livius, a native of Padua, ap- 
peared at Rome to give celebrity to 
the Augustan age.. 

We have very little account of his 
life, but the defect is supplied by the 
possession of a work which has no ri- 
val amongst the ancients. When in 
its complete state, it was composed 
of one hundred and forty books, and 
embraced the whole history of the 
Roman empire, from its foundation to 
the death of Drusus, who was adopted 
by Augustus. 

Of this inestimable performance* 
only thirty *five books remain. The 
loss, it is to be feared, is now irretr ev* 
able. Time and bigotry have proba- 
bly concurred in destroying this inva> 
luable store of learning. The latter 
has been a restless, violent, and too 
successful enemy to learning; an 
many of the pages of this authour have 
hapiy been obliterated to make r<oro 
for the tales of a legendary saint or 
the masses of a superstitious mon*. 
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So g r ea t was the reputation of Livy, speeches it contains, resembles a ro* 

and so extensively diffused, that an mance. It is sufficient to support tho 

inhabitant of Cadiz, a place at that veracity of an history, if it gives tho 

flme entirely out of the world, went substance of what an eloquent man did 

from his country for the sole purpose or might be supposed to say on a cer* : 

of seeing so distinguished a man, and tain occasion. At Rome, no one ! 

returned as soon as his curiosity had could aspire to office without being *! 

been gratified; Upon this subject, it obliged sometimes to address three or l 

was well observed by Saint Jerom, four hundred senators, sometimes an t 

that it is a very extraordinary circum- assembled and tumultuous people# 

stance, that a stranger, entering a city Legal accusations and defences were 

such as Rome, should wish to see any the great vehicles of eloquence. The 

thing there but Rome itself. most considerable members of the 

It is very remarkable, that, although state were orators. Trifling discus* 
patronised by Augustus, Livy dared to sions were carried before the praetors f 

confer praise on the republican party, at an inferiour tribunal ; but all im- 

on Brutus, Cassius, and particularly on portant causes were heard before a 

Pompey, insomuch that Augustus certain number of Roman knights, id 

named him the Pompeian. a vast forum, filled by an attentive 

In the next reign, the conduct of multitude; so that he who exposed 

government to authours was so chang- himself to this perilous proof, requir- 
ed, that Cremutius Cordus, fearful of ed to be very sure of his talents and 

the resentment of Tiberius, starved his firmness. Eloquence, a rare qua- 

himself to death for having denomi- lity in monarchies, was rendered, by ! 
nated Cassius the last of the Romans, habit, a common one in the republicks 
Livy extols the rising state of Rome both of Greece and Rome. In those 
as if she had then been the mistress of states the art of persuasion carried 
the world ; and perhaps in real gran- with it a power, inconceivable by 
deur and glory she more excelled those, who live in countries, where it 
*hen she fought against Pyrrhus and is the creature either of authority or 
against Carthage, than when her wide- of influence. The historian therefore 
ly extended empire emboldened her has not too highly coloured the senti- 
to assume that imperious title. At ments of the speaker,' though perhaps 
the former periods, the republick ap- he has varied or dilated the language, 
peared in the ascendant, when forti- in which they were conveyed. If any 
tude, patriotism, and probity, gave the one doubt whether the harangues 
truest dignity, and the brightest lus- given by Livy suit the character and 
tre to its name. circumstances of the speakers; among 

Livy has been accused of being a many, that would tend to solve the 
fabulous writer ; but the prodigies he doubt, let him peruse the discourse 
speaks of are only represented as which Quintius Capitolmus, one of the 
traditional, and formed part of an greatest men of his time, and, what 
empire where all was presage and meant the same thing when greatness 
divination. The bulk of the people and virtue were synonymous, trne Of 
■were superstitious, and government the best citizens, addressed to thfe 
tamed this superstition to the publick Roman people, when the animosity 
advantage. Irreligion alone has been of the two orders made them forget 
found essentially hostile to social and their common interest, and be regard- 
moral order. * The books of the Sy- less of their danger. The jEqui and 
-bilswere always h olden sacred, and Volsci were at their gates, about three 
•consulted as occasions required. Per- hundred years after the building of 
haps even the fine genius of Livy the city, and there was no preparation 
might be tinctured with the popular or disposition to oppose them. On 
creed as to fatalism and divination. It this occasion, Quintius mounts the 
has also been objected to this writer, tribune, and addresses the people in a 
that his history, in point of the speech, wherein are assembled all the. 
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means of persuasion, which the art of 
oratory possesses. The tone is noble, 
the style pathetick, the diction ele- 
gant and harmonious. 

' Quintilian speaks of the lactea uber - 
tas of Livy. He is indeed a model of 
imitation to all, who would compose 
in Latin, for his narration has sweet- 
ness, purity, and eloquence. The 
high rank he holds amongst his 
contemporaries will always be sus- 
tained ; he is ever intelligible, diffu- 
sive without tediousness, and argu- 
mentative without pedantry. 

The cause of truth and virtue he 
uniformly defends : and as the life of 
a. scholar is rarely replete with inci- 
dents, although that of Livy was ex- 
tended to his sixty-seventh year, yet 
tradition has told us so little of him, 
that his works, which on every ac- 
count may be recommended to the 
study of youth, are the best com- 
ment on his character. The histori- 
cal merit of this, writer is the majestick 
flow of narrative ; in which events fol- 
low each other with rapidity, yet 
without hurry or confusion : to this 
may be added the continual beauty 
and energy pf his style, by which his 
readers are transported from their 
closet to the theatre of action. 

The taste, the judgment, the elo- 
quence of the Augustan age are no 
where more happily combined than 
in the pages of Livy. Be his subject 
what it may, whether it require force 
or delicacy, whether an army is to be 
inspired to some great achievement, 
or a senate to be softened into con> 
pliance, he touches it with a master- 
hand. F ach, for the time, appears his 
chatacteristick, till a sudden transi- 
tion shows him equally possessed ot 
the opposite. 

Longinus says of the sublime 
that it pleases every body, and pleas- 
es at all times. The Roman histori- 
an answers completely to this defini- 
tion. 

Nearly two thousand years can at- 
test the general approbation, with 
which he had been read. Sublimer 
thoughts are found in no historian, 
yet those of Livy are always uncon- 


strained and natural to the person who 
utters them. 

It has been observed, that the wri- 
ters of tragedy diversify their scenes 
by art ; and after the mind has been 
kept long upon the stretch, by the re- 
presentation of some great action, 
they throw in something of less im- 
portance to relax it. 

Livy is said to have adopted their 
plan ; and when he has excited all the 
pain and sorrow his readers can bes- 
tow, he sooths them by some engag- 
ing circumstance, that relieves the 
mind by diverting the attention. 

Judgment is a predominant quality 
in him. It is equally evident in his 
selection of words, and in his deline- 
ation of characters. Not only are 
his Romans distinguished from the 
inhabitants of other countries by their 
opinions and their manners, but from 
themselves at the different eras' and 
under the different forms of their go- 
vernment. 

This quality it is, which enables 
him to discern what is proper to eve- 
ry character, and to temper the fire 
of Genius by discretion. This war- 
rants his panegyrists in their warm 
eulogium, that “ no man was ever 
great with so much ease, none was 
ever familiar with so much dignity .** 

LEVITY. 

[The ensuing banter is unquestionably from 
the pen of some prejudiced Englishman. 

His description of the state of society, and 
mode of polity which existed among the 
savages of our country, we trust, whatever 
may be the resemblance in some slighter 
features, will never be mistaken for the 
likeness of these “free, sovereign , and inde- 
pendent states.”] 

“ It is the first idea of an American, 
that every man is bom free and inde~ 
fiendent , and that no power on earth 
has any right to diminish, or circum- 
scribe his natural liberty . There is | 
hardly any appearance of subordination 
either in civil or domestick governriient. 
Every one does what he pleases. 
Fathers and mothers live with their | 
children like persons whom chance 
has brought together, and whom no 
common bond unites. Their manner 
of educating their children is suitable 
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to this principle. They never chas- 
tise or punish them, even during their 
infancy. As they advance in* years* 
they continue to be entirely masters of 
their own actions, and seem not to be 
conscious of being responsible for any 
part of their conduct. 

“ The power of their civil magis- 
trates is extremely limited- Among 
all their tiHbes , their sachem , or chief, 
is elective. A council of old men is 
chosen to assist him, without whose 
advice he determines no affair of im- 
portance. 

44 The sachems neither fiossess , nor 
claim any great degree of authority. 
They propose and entreat , rather than 
command . The obedience of the peo- 
ple is altogether voluntary. When 
war is resolved (but here, at least, for 
4he present, the resemblance will not 
hold,) the chief arises, and offers 
himself to be the leader ” 

VARIETY. 

In the rough blast heaves the billow. 

In the light air waves the willow ; 

Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, onjoyou8 Constancy ? 

Sombre tale, and satire witty. 

Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty. 

Measur’d sighs, and roundelay. 

Welcome all ! BUT DO NOT STAY. 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 

They who have made but superfi- 
cial studies in the natural history of 
the human mind, have been taught to 
look on religious opinions as the only 
cause of enthusiastick zeal, and secta- 
rean* propagation. But there is no 
doctrine whatever^ on which men can 
warm, that is not capable of the very 
same effect. The social nature of 
man impels him to propagate his prin- 
ciples, as much as physical impulses 
urge him to propagate his kind. The 
passions give zeal and vehemence. 
The understanding bestows design 
and system. The whole man moves 
under the discipline of his opinions. 
Religion is among the most powerful 
causes of enthusiasm. When any 
thing concerning it becomes an object 
.of much meditation, it cannot be in- 
different to the mind. They who do 
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not love religion hate it. The rebels 
to Gbd perfectly abhor the authour of 
their being. They hate him “ with ‘ 
all their heart, with all their mind, 
with all their soul, and with all their 
strength.” He never presents him- 
self to their thoughts, but to menace 
and alarm them. They cannot strike 
the sun out of Heaven, but they are 
able to raise a smouldering smoke 
that obscures him from their own 
eyes. Not being able to revenge 
themselves on God, they have a delight 
in vicariously defacing, degrading, tor- 
turing, and tearing in pieces his image 
in man. Let no one judge of them by 
what he has conceived of them, when 
they were not incorporated, and had 
no lead. They were then only pas- 
sengers in a common vehicle. They 
were then carried along with the ge- 
neral motion of religion in the com- 
munity, and without being aware of it, 
partook of its influence. In that situ- 
ation, at worst, their natiire was left 
free to counterwork their principles. 
They despaired of giving any very 
general currency to their opinions. 
They considered them as a reserved 
privilege for the chosen few. But 
when the possibility of dominion lead, 
and propagation presentedthemselves^ 
and that the ambition, which before 
had so often made them hypocrites, 
might rather gain than lose by a dar- 
ing avowal of their sentiments, then 
the.nature of this infernal spirit, which 
has “ evil for its good,” appeared in 
its full perfection. Nothing indeed 
but the possession of some power can 
with any certainty discover, what at 
the bottom is the true character of any 
man.— *Burke, 

the believer and the atheist. 

B. That is as certain as that God 
hath made the world. 

A . Psha 1 he did not make the world. 

B. (With surprise) No 1 who made 
it then? 

A. Why nobody. It never was • 
made. 

B. How came it here? 

A. Why it has been here from all 
eternity. 
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B. I should heter have guessed it I 


They lead me to no such thing*. 


to be so old. But still you have not I adhere to chance, and acknowledge 


informed ime how it exists. 
ji. By chance. 

B . By chance 1 


no other God. What do you say to 
that? 

B. I say, that was I to utter such 


A. Yes, unquestionably by mere an impious expression, I should be 
chance. You have no notion of the afraid of going to hell. 


power of chance 


J5. The power of chance !— Chance such place. 


A . There again I Why there is bo 


is blind. 

A . Blindness does not diminish 
power. For, even according to your 


B. How can you be sure of that ? 

A. Because the thing is impossible. 

B. Did you not assert a little while 


ible, Sampson was able to pull down 1 ago that the world was made by chance? 


a house, and smother three thousand 
Philistines, after he was stone blind. 

B. Sneering is one thing and rea- 
soning is another. 

A . Then let us reason 1 speak 


A . I assert so still ! 

B . Then how can you be sure that 
such a place as hell is hot made by 
chance also. 

This unexpected question seemed 


for the power of chance. Were a to disconcert the philosopher, 
thousand dice put into a box, and B. (With a very serious air) Sir, I 

thrown out often enough, there can be would not have you to trust entirely to 
no doubt but six thousand would be such reasoning, which is wicked as 
thrown at last ; nay,* if a hundred thou- well as inconsistent : and permit me 
sand were to be rattled and thrown to add a piece of advice, which it great- 
without ceasing, six hundred thousand ly imports you to follow — Renounce 
would appear in process of time at impiety, that in case there should, by 
one throw. Why, therefore, may not chance or otherwise, be any such 
this world, such as* we find it, have place as hell prepared for blaspheme 
been cast up by the mere rattling of ers, you may not be sent to it. 
atoms? — 

B. I should humbly conceive, that # It is in the relaxation of security, it 
it rather was the production of an al- is in the expansion of prosperity, it is 
mighty intelligent Maker. I am fully in the hour of dilatation of the heart, 
•convinced, that order, uniformity, and and of its softening into festivity and 
exquisite adaptness, must be the work pleasure, that the real character of 
of intelligence and wisdom as well as men is discerned. If there is any 


power, 


good in them, it appears then or never. 


A. Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice Even wolves and tigers, when gorged 
nodus.*’ # with their prey, are safe and gentle. 


What do you think of that maxim of It is at such times that noble minds 
Horace? give all the reigns to their good nature. 

B . I thipk it a very good one as They indulge their genius even to in- 
he applied it. But I am convinced temperance, in kindness to the ttffticf- 
that Horace, though a heathen, would ed, in generosity to the conquered; 

nn. linnA tf Jn+r> cn/>Vi nn nn 1 I 1 i f ! t 1 * • . , 


not have brought it into such an ar- 
gument as the present. 


forbearing insults, forgiving injuries, 
overpaying benefits. Full of dignity 


A. Perhaps not, for as you say, he themselves, they respect dignity in all, 

was an ignorant heathen, and believed but they feel it sacred in the unhappy, 
in gods. ^ But it is then, and basking in the sun- 

B. Had he lived at present he would* shine of unmerited fortune, that low, 
have confined his faith to one ; for in- sordid, ungenerous, and reptile souls 
dependent of the Christian religion, all swell with their hoarded poisons ; it is 
the improvements that have been then that they display their odious 
made in science since his time lead us splendour, and shine out in the full 
to acknowledge a first intelligent ere- lustre of their native villainy and base- 
ator and governour of the universe. ness. It is in that season that no man 
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of sense or honour can be mistaken 
for one of them. 

44 You do not pretend to assert, that 
pegroes are originally on a footing 
with white people, you will allow, I 
hope, that they are an mferiour race 
of men.” Thus was speaking in com-, 
pany of a. West India planter. 

44 I will allow,” replied a gentleman 
present, “ that their hair is short, and 
ours long, that their nose is flat and 
ours raised, that their skin is black 
and ours white; yet after all these 
concessions, I still have my doubts 
respecting our rights to make them 
slaves.” 

A person present at the perform- 
ance of a serious opera, on an Italian 
stage, .after having displayed great 
signs of satisfaction, cried out, 44 The 
composer deserves to be made chief 
musickm to the Virgin, and to lead a 
choir of angels.”* 

• 

Those who are bountiful to crimes, 
will be rigid to merit, and penurious 
to service. Their penury is even 
held out as a blind and caver to their 
prodigality. The economy of injus- 
tice is, to furbish resources for the 
-fond of corruption. Then they pay 
off their protection to great crimes 
and great criminals, by being inexo- 
rable to the paltry frailties of little 
men; and these modern flagellants 
are sure, with a rigid fidelity, to whip 
their own enormities on the vicarious 
back of every small offender. 

Contempt is not a thing to be des- 
pised. It may be borne with a calm 
and equal mind, but no man by lifting 
hisheadhigh can pretend that he does 
not perceive the scorns that are poured 
down upon him from above. 

If we make ourselves too little for 
the sphere of our duty ; if on the con- 
trary, we do not stretch and expand 
our minds to the compass of their ob- 


'* It is a popular opinion in Italy, that the 
Virgin Mary is very fond, and an excellent 
judge of musick. 


Ill 

ject,be well assured that every thing 
; about us will dwindle by degrees, unr 
| til at length our concerns are shrunk 
to the dimensions of our minds. It 
is not a predilection to mean, sordid, 
home-bred cares, that will avert the 
consequences of a false estimation of 
our interest, or prevent the shameful 
dilapidation into which a great em- 
| pire must fall, by mean reparations 
• upon mighty ruins. 

MERRIMENT. 

When Lord Thurltnv was chancellor, hiS 
•mace-bearer, who hmd attended him to the 
j court and the House of Lords for years in 
\ awful silence, flunking one day that he saw 
I something like a smile on his Lordship’* 

\ face, ventured to simper out, u My Lord, 

; this is a fine day. 9 “ Damn you and the day 
I too,” thundered out his Lordship. • 

Miss. Mellon, walking in a garden 

at Plymouth, with a party of ladies and 
gentlemen, the proprietor informed 
the ladies that they might eat plentH 
fuHy of fruit, for there was none for-, 
bidden in that garden .— 44 Excepting 
Melon” replied the sprightly young 
actress .—-* 44 That is forced”, retorted a 
lady in company . 

Charles Fox.— at a consultation of 
the minority members on a day pre- 
vious to a great question, it was asked 
who had best open the business ; Mr. 
Fox exclaimed, with the tyrant Rich- 
ard , 44 Saddle black Surry* for the field 
tomorrow.” 

A clergyman having written "some 
: observations on Shakspeare’s : Plays^ 
carried a specimen of his performance 
: to Mr. Sheridan,* pnd desired his opi- 
nion : 44 Sir,” said Mr. Sheridan, “ I 
. wonder people won’t mind their own 
affairs ; you may spoil your own Bible % 
if you please, but pray let ours alone.” 

A young fellow, who fancied he had 
talents for the stage, offered himself to 
the manager of Covent-Garden Thea- 
tre, who desired him to give a specimen 
of his abilities to Mr. Lewis, the acting 
manager. After he had rehearsed a 
speech or two in a wretched manner, 


* Now Duke of Norfolk. 
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Lewis, asked him, with a contemptu- 
ous sneer, whether he had ever done 
any part in comedy. The young fel- 
Iqw answered that he had done the 
p#t of Abel, in the Alchymist; to 
which Lewis instantly replied, w You 
mistake my dear Sir, it was the part 
of Cain you acted ; for I am sure you 
murdered Abel” 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ H” pleasingly reminds us of a fine 
passage in the Anti- Jacobin s 

And while the spinster grieves in wild af- 
fright, 

Vexed with dull megrim or vertigo light. 
Pleas'd round the fair the dawdling doctors 
stand. 

Wave the white wig and stretch the asking 
hand, 

State the grave doubt, the nauseous draught 
decree, 

Arid all receive, though none deserve a fee. . 

“ G” and u K” may, like some of 
the English Cantabs , recount college 
exploits in the ensuing style, 

Tell how at Cam we run our race. 

Not like the present babes of grace. 

In thumbing musty lore, 

No books but magazines we read. 

At barb’rous Latin shook our head, . 

And voted Greek a bore! 

“ H” need not be solicitous about 
the binding , the contents of the vo- 
lume are sufficiently brilliant and suf- 
ficiently durable. 

Genius, like Egypt’s Monarchs, timely wise. 
Constructs his own memorial ere he dies. 
Leaves his best* image in his works en- 
shrin'd. 

And makes a mausoleum of mankind. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

For The Port Folio . 

THE RELAPSE. 

And is it so ? ye powers above ! 

Say, must I yield again ? 

Again, must yield to mighty Love, 

- And wear his servile chain ! 


Again, the “ God of soft desires w 
Inflicts the pleasing smart ! 

Again, he lights his wonted fires 
In my distracted heart ! 

Tyrannick Love ! why should'st thou still. 
Afflict my anxious breast? 

Ye passions wild,— obey my will! 

Thou fluttering spirit rest! 

I will not yield. Avaunt ye fears! 

Bv heaven, I will be wise ! 

But Cara, heavenly fair, appears! 

And— -resolution dies ! 

The mounds of prudence swept away. 
Forward the torrents roll : 

And Cara, with triumphant sway. 

Reigns o’er my conquer'd soul ! 

In vain, I fly to distant hills. 

To banish grief and care ; 

Or listen to the noisy rills. 

For Cara still is there ! 

I hear the streams that ever flow ; 

They murmur Carats name ! 

I hear the gentle zephyrs blow ; 

They sweetly breathe the Same, 

Where'er I* rove, the lovely maid. 

In airy vision flies !. 

Deep in the dark sequestered shade 
She dances in my eyes ! 

When night, in sable darkness, hides 
The wide -extended glade. 

The sylph -like phantom swiftly glides 
In ev'ry deep'ning shade ! 

Were I the lord of earth and sea. 

Were all creation mine, 

O Cara! for one smile from thee, 

1 would the whole resign ! 

Let Cara smile 1 'll bless my fate. 

Though glory it denies. 

Nor envy Kings their regal state. 

Nor gods their azure skies ! 

Annius. 


THE ODDS. 

The bright bewitching Mary's eyes 
A thousand hearts have won, 
Whilst she, regardless of the prize. 
Securely keeps her own. 

Ah ! what a dreadful girl are you. 
Who, if you e’er design 
To make me happy, must undo 
999 ! 
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MISCELLANY. 

For The Port Folio . 

These polish’d arts have humaniz’d mankind. 

It is grateful, sometimes, to retire 
from the employments of the noisy 
world, and seek amusement in the re- 
treats of literature. There cai\ be np 
higher pleasure, than the cultivation of 
the fine arts, to those who delight in 
the improvement of society, and who 
can enjoy the pleasing duty of labour- 
ing to advance the inteVests of poste- 
rity. The gradations of America, ow- 
ing to various causes have, heretofore, 
been slow and imperceptible ; and the 
minds of her children have been ab- 
stracted by the pursuits of ambition or 
of wealth, from an attention to elegant 
learning. But amidst the darkness, 
some coruscations have recently ap- 
peared, and the exertions of a few 
individuals promise to establish abasis, 
on which . a superstructure shall be 
erected worthy a Greek or Roman 
name.* The flattering hopes that are 
entertained, by no means transgress 
the limits of probability, for circum- 
stances sanction the expectations. A 
nation, munificent, prosperous, and 
free, will support an institution, design- 

• The Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. 

1 would encourage them in the words of 
Cicero: Pergite, ut et vobis honori, et ami- 
ris utilitati, et reipublics emolument# esse 
ppssitis! De Oratosc. 


ed with prudence, and established with 
firmness and zeal. At a time like this, 
observations on a particular ah will 
not be deemed intrusion; because, 
however unworthy in themselves, they 
will be ennobled by the excellence of 
their theme. 

It was a remark of the great Bacon, 
and universal experience confirms its 
truth, that in the rise of a nation the 
military arts flourished, during its ma- 
turity the liberal, and the arts of luxu- 
ry when on its decline. Our infancy, 
which was rocked in the cradle of war, 
is passed, and we have not yet, I trust, 
arrived at the period of declension : 
we are then, precisely at the season 
represented by the philosopher, as 
adapted to the advancement of liberal 
science. 

Poetry, painting, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture are properly termed the li- 
beral arts. Where one has flourish- 
ed, the others have generally followed 
in its train ; so that the cultivation of 
one has been the cultivation of all. 
But the respective merits of each a<L 
mit of a comparison. Judging then, 
either by the effects produced on our 
minds, or by the qualifications requisite 
to form a proficient, can we hesitate to 
bestow the laurel on the art of paint- 
ing ? Shades of Homer and of Virgil 
condemn me not for the decision ! for 
the Iliad and JLnied owe their charms 
more to elegance of thought than re- 
finement of numbers; more to the 
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richness of th£ mind fitm* which they 
flowed, than to the splendour of dress 
with which they are encircled. Po- 
ets have been immortalized because 
they have been philosophers; and their 
precepts delivered in another form, 
would produce effects almost equally 
beneficial. Musick, the companion 
and sister of Poetry, may add her 
charms, but still their united efforts 
cannot surpass the beauties of paint- 
ing. . 

Segnius irritant animos, demissa per aurem 
Qiram quae sunt occulis subjects fidelibus, et 
quae 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 

Sculpture has exercised the labours 
of genius, and transmitted through the 
course of time, the features of illus- 
trious men : but, except in the durabi- 
lity of its works, it shrinks from a 
comparison with painting ; for the 
chill and inexpressive aspect, the 
beamless eye, the cold, and colourless 
lips, but feebly convey to the mind of 
the beholder, the character of the soul ; 
while the canvas seems to live, to 
breathe, to speak, under the touch of a 
master’s pencil. Sculpture indeed 
was not deemed unworthy the atten- 
tion of Socrates; but he is not indebt- 
ed to that employment for any of his 
fame. Socrates ennobled the art, but 
the art never added a single ray to the 
unclouded glory of Socrates. 

Architecture is rather a useful than 
an elegant art. By the mere exer- 
tion of mechanical talents it may be 
improved to perfection, and its noblest 
efforts exhibit a display of taste and 
execution, but not the offspring of an 
original mind. A superiour painter 
must be a superiour genius. If he 
would depict the human face divine , 
how various, how extensive, how com- 
plicated must be his abilities ! The 
proportioned position and accurate de- 
lineation of features, the appropriate 
degrees of light and shade, the vivid 
glow of colours, are but the least im- 
portant of his objects. He must de- 
scribe physically the anatomy of the 
body, he must enter into the very soul 
of his subject, and diffuse over the 
Kfeless canvas, the bright effluence of 
genius, of benevoleiice, or of heroism. 


Even the minutest wot*k of creation 
contains ten thousand beauties hidden 
from a vulgar eye, which the artist 
must elicit, and display in their vari- 
ous perfections. Nature must be 
studied in her simplest state. No 
words are presented, from which taste 
or judgment may select the most ap- 
propriates no language is to be utter- 
ed, but the language of the heart. He 
must transfer his soul into another’s 
bosom, and tracing fb their sources, 
the springs of action, he must display 
their full maturity by the powers of 
his art. 

Painting may be considered the pro- 
lifick mother of all science. Its ori- 
gin is discernible in the hieroglyphicks 
of Egypt, which comprised die litera- 
ture of the world 5 and which, repre- 
senting by characters similar to the 
objects they expressed, the occurren- 
ces that could engage the attention of 
mankind, collected • and preserved 
whatever was worthy of remembrance. 
These, we are told, had descended 
from the earliest periods of man, and 
indeed, in the fabulous legends of the 
east, had existed upwards of ten thou- 
sand years. The invention of letters 
by Cadmus, was but an improvement 
on an earlier ait, and a substitution of 
an arbitrary for a certain character. 
Thus painting was the source whence 
written language was derived, and 
after giving biith to a language for 
philosophers, separated from her ori- 
ginal design and formed a science 
for unlettered man. 

Throwing off her original simplici- 
ty, Painting became more perfect, as 
the world advanced. Rapid improve- 
ments are discernible in the days of 
Zeuxis and Apelles ; the art was cul- 
tivated with success in after ages, 
and at length arrived at a degree al- 
most inimitable during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, when Flo- 
rence boasted the grandeur of Michael 
Angelo and the sweetness of Leonardo ; 
Rome gloried in the expressive sim- 
plicity of her Raphael ; the grace of 
Corregio adorned the school of Lom- 
bardy; and France and Flanders wit- 
nessed with paternal pride the labour*, 
of Le Brun and Reubens. In their 
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the Sgaaraat and tim wise can 
jointly participate, and the benefits of 
their art have extended oyer every 
condition of men. 

Sal ad iv. 

to many of our daily prints poetical essays of great 
tterit abound. Of these fugitives some are of a politic 
cal complexion, which, nevertheless, deserve much 
of the attention of men of letters. The Gazette of 
the United States, some time since, introduced to the 
{uhiick the ensuing classical poem, an imitation of the 
seventh eclogue of Virgil. Of this occidental pastor- 
al the image* are brilliant and the versification soft 


i that bright season when the orb of day 
Fours down from Cancer his refulgent ray. 
When the ripe harvest waves its golden head. 
And bounteous Nature’s richest stores are 
spread# 

Swelling with transports to but few allow’d, 
2 burst indignant from the senseless crowd. 
Leaving to - ■« ■■ the cares of state. 

To me how little, but to some how great! 
Forth to the fields I took my willing way. 
Careless and free through Nature’s walks to 
stray. 

My lov’d pedometer, companion true. 

Had scarce assum’d its station in my shoe, 
When deck’d in hues fantastically bright. 

An insect rose before my ravished sight. 
Sudden I sprang to seise the shining prey ! 
Sudden it turn’d, . and flittered far away. 
Onward I mov’d, ambitious to obtain 
The prize which monarchs might contend to 
gain. 

Turned as it turned, with spirit unsubdued. 
As it fled forward, forward I pursued. 


Daplmi* »pp*il'd, mhstt sympathetic^ 

breast 

Swelled with the sorrows that my tale ex* 
pressed— 

“ But cease,” he cried, “ these accents of 
despair, 

44 The loss, though great, tomorrow may 
repair. 

“ In yonder bower beside the limpid stream, 
j * Where the thhjt foliage turns the sol^g 
beam, 

“ Two swains prepare, as simple nature 
moves, 

“ To sing, in artless strains, their distant 
loves; 

“ Osages both, both in the pride of youth, 
“The self taught sons of Innocence an$ 
Truth.” 

Quick through my veins a pulse of rapture 
ran, 

And my thoughts rose from butterflies to 
In an. 

Reclin’d at ease we found the amorous swains 
Who thus contended in alternate strains ; ' 
Alternate strains in which the muse delights 
Who guards of amorous swains the equfil 
rights. 

Ut. Ot. Bright are the beams that on his 
summit play. 

When the Salt Mountain greets the god of 

But brighter far the radiance of my fair 
When bear’s grease glitters on her jetty hair. 

2nd. Ot. Sweet are the odours that per* 
fume the gale 


The eager chase my footsteps soon had lead j ^ ien ^ magne^as their scents exhale. 


Where rolls Potowmack through his sha- 
dowy bed. 

But still undaunted, as the distance grew. 

So grew my ardour, and my courage too. 

At length the insect, feeble, faint and slow. 

Flapped its broad wings and seemed to wait 
the blow. 

How my heart bounded, when, with rapture 
warm. 

To grasp the glittering prize I raised my 
arm ; 

How my heart sunk, when, rousing from 
its dream. 

The treach’rous insect darted o’er the stream. 

Hope, which sustain’d me with increasing 
force 

Through the long windings of my devious 
course. 

Now fled at once, and left me on the shore, 

In tears my disappointment to deplore. 

But soon the breeze, that watted on its 
wing 

The sweetest incense of 

Shed o’er 

And lull’d my soul to philosophick calm. 

While turning in my mind a thought that 
rose, 

Why butterflies should deem mankind their 
foes. 


itest incense of retiring spring, 
r my languid limbs refreshing* balm. 


j But sweeter far the fragrance of my love 
' When fish-fat odours through her tressqs 
move. 

lit. When from our sight Shawbonkin dis- 
appears, 

The sad Salt Mountain melts in briny tears* 
But when her presence gladdens all the 
plain. 

The briny tears are chrvstalized again. 

2nd. The mammoth moans when Scutta# 
wawbah J s gone. 

And magpies murmur in lugubrious tone ; 
She comes, the mammoth gently swells hi* 
throat, 

And magpies chatter in their softest note. 

lif. When woods resound not with Shaw# 
bonkin’s song, 

In bubbling sighs Missouri creeps along ; 
But if her voice the list’ning grove employ, 
Th’ enraptured river undulates with joy. . 

2nd. If Scuttawawbah weeps, the frogs are 
mute, 

And prairie dogs He howHng at her foot ; 
She smiles, the frogs their concert raise 
again. 

And prairie dogs bound nimbly o’er the 
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i«f. When fa ffie song Shawbonkin bears 
the prize, ' 

The rocks and vales in acclamation rise, 
Shawbonkin’s name the mountain god re- 
sounds, 

Th’ harmonious name the echoing wood re- 
bounds. 

2nd. When Scuttawawbah triumphs in the 
dance, 

Mammoths and prairie dogs their heads ad- 
vance. 

And Scuttawawbah’s animating sound 
In joyful iteration flies around. 

Here ceas’d the swains, and each with 
downcast eyes 

And modest mien, awaits th’ expected prize. 
Touch’d with the sight, ingenuous youths ! 
I cried, 

My heart expanding with the noblest pride, 
No wreath of conquest is to either due. 

For both to nature and to love are true. 

To each I grant equality of praise, 

And here distribute the divided bays. 

£We have repeatedly taken occasion to 
speak in terms of commendation of the 
Providence Gazette, a paper, in which 
politicks sometimes give place to litera- 
ture. “The Adelphiad,” frequently ap- 
pears in this gazette, and has many attrac- 
tions. The following appears to us a 
sensible article of criticism. We are no 
* enthusiasts in favour of Bloomfield, but we 
. think that the ruum cuiquc ought always to 
be fairly awarded.] 

THE ADELPHIAD . 

Whatever may be thought, by those 
who delight to be spectators of news- 
paper pugilism, of the mode by which 
the respective combatants fight for the 
victory, some rules ought to be estab- 
lished before the battle begins. Cri- 
ticks, who aspire to no more dignity 
on the literary stage, than common 
pugilists do on theirs, degrade the 
functions of their office, and their long- 
flowing robes give to the caricature all 
the gravity of burlesque. It resembles 
the contest of two grave doctors of di- 
vinity, who, instead of entering the 
lists with a decency becoming their 
profession, prove their orthodoxy by 
their fists, and leave their dishevelled 
wigs on the ground for the benefit of 
the barber . It becomes every one who 
feels for the welfare of letters, to en- 
ter his protest against such a pugna- 
cular mo^e of deciding the controver- 
sies of Parnassus. Melpomene, or Clio, 
may. be requested to retire from the 
stage of publick observance, . without 


bearing around their eyes azure evi- 
dence of the delicacy of their oppo- 
nents. Our modem descendants of 
Longinus have but half learned their 
trade ; a faulty paragraph receives no 
quarter, it is given up to the sport and 
contempt of mankind; but the most 
brilliant passages they will not conde- 
scend to notice. That profound Eng- 
lish critick, John Dennis, once attend- 
ed a play, and observing some who 
had the temerity to laugh without his 
consent, rose trom his seat in high 
dudgeon, and shook his cane at the au* 
dience. In short, our criticks ramble 
through the literary field, where ma- 
ny a beautiful flowret solicits their ac- 
ceptance, present us with a nosegay of 
nettles, and confidently affirm that the 
soil abounds in nothing else. The 
admirers of Bloomfield with justice 
complain, that their bard has been 
thus unmercifully handled; that in 
.quest of latent deformity , his criticks 
have neglected obvious beauty . If any 
man supposes that the friends of the 
poet admire him for those passages 
which his censurers have cited as the 
best effusions of his muse, he libels 
common sense. We will not waste 
one word of contempt on those, who 
sneer at the humility of the poet’s oc- 
cupation. It is a rancorous compli- 
ment paid to his genius, when his cri- 
ticks abuse him, because his poverty 
once compelled him to the drudgery 
of a shoemaker. We are aware of, and 
are ready to admit the justification of 
some of his criticks, that they wrote 
for the purpose of finding fault some * 
where , and lest they should not accom- 
plish their object, adulterate a passage ' 
with their own nonsense, and then 
palm it on mankind as the poet’s. One 
of them, for instance, desires to know 
what the bard means by the following 
line : 

“ The nodding wheat-ear forms a graceful 
bow: ** 

and with propriety thinks, that as Ce- 
res was never put to the patronage of 
a dancing-master, she could not ih- 
struct her children in such a mode of 
salutation. Now, if our critick does 
not think it below his transcendent 
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dignity to read before he condemns , we 
Would, with trembling diffidence, sup- 

g licate his attention to the preceding 
ne: 

^ Shot up from broad rank blades, that 
droop below, 

?* The nodding wheat-ear forms a graceful 
bow," or curve. 

We hope that he will hereafter wait 
until Bloomfield does write nonsense, 
and not manufacture it on his own an- 
vil. That Bloomfield has faults, and 
some of an obtrusive kind , we are not 
disposed to controvert; there is an 
evident struggle between his genius 
and education, in which sometimes, 
though seldom, the latter obtains the 
ascendancy ; but its reign is short, and 
is succeeded by a defeat unexpected 
and glorious. We will now briefly 
exhibit Bloomfield as nature sometimes 
has exhibited him; and as his criticks 
have displayed the incrustation only, 
we will now throw out some casual 
glimpses of the diamond. 

When Genius is occupied with the 
delightful task of portraying whatever 
lies within the ken of its own observ- 
ance, how brilliant is the sketch ! 

tx The small dust-coloured beetle climbs 
with pain 

O’er the smooth plantain leaf, a spacious 
plain? 

Thence higher still by countless steps con- 
, vey’d. 

He gains the summit qf a shivering blade ; 
And flirts his filmy wings, and looks around, 
Exulting in his distance from the ground" 

The appropriation of the feelings 
of a man, when, climbing a danger- 
ous precipice, to the small and dust- 
coloured beetle, who gains the “ sum- 
mit” of a leaf, is beautifully poetick, 
and leads to the belief that angels look 
upon all the efforts of human ambition 
with the same degree of insignificance. 

Those who slaughter the lower or- 
ders of creation, not for subsistence, 
but amusement , will find the following 
description accurate ; and those whose 
pleasures are not derived from torture , 
will see and admire in the poet’s paint- 
ing, what they would despise and 
shrink from in the originaL The po- 
et addresses a dog : 
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“ When the warm pack in faukering silence 
stood. 

Thine was the note to. rouse the list’ning 
wood ; 

Rekindling every joy in ten-fold force, 
Through all the mazes of the tainted course. 
Still foremost thou! the daring stream to 
cross. 

And tempt along the animated horse ; 
Foremost o’er fen or level meed to pkss, 

And sweep the showering dew-drops frcMp 
the grass ; 

Till bright emerging from the miats below. 

To climb the woodland’s hill-exulting brow/* 

Moonlight is the time when lovers 
delight to ramble; probably some of 
our readers may find that the follow- 
ing description is not at warfare with 
nature. 

(t He views the white -rob’d clouds in clus- 
ters driven. 

And all the glorious pageantry of heaven ; 
Low on the utmost bound’ry of the sight* * 

! The rising vapours catch the silver light ; 
j Thence Fancy measures as they parting fly. 
Which first shall throw its shadow on thff 
eye.” 

Even the foibles of this bard excite a 
vivid interest. We love to see Piety 
at the plough, while Infidelity too of- 
ten resides in splendid mansions. 
Gratitude to God, and benevolence to 
mankind, assume a rustick dress* 
Fastidious is the taste that cannot par- 
don little opacities, where the counte- 
nance is elsewhere so luminous. We r 
have no doubt that the rigid Johnson 
himself would have rejoiced in an op- 
portunity to take such retiring merit 
by the hand, and to have assigned it 
a conspicuous place in his biographi- 
cal temple. W. 

martial* 

Martial was a Spaniard, and born at 
Bilbilis about thirty years after Christ.* 
As soon as he arrived at manhood he 
repaired to Rome. By his talents and 
flattery he recommended himself to 
the emperour Domitian. After his 
death he satirized his benefactor; and 
being disappointed in his hope of 
gaining the favour of his successour 
he returned to his native country, and 
died there at the age of seventy-five-. 

He has left fourteen books of epi- 
grams; and so prolifick was his muse* 
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that she is said t* have produced no 
fewer than twelve hundred, three- 
fourths of which might well have been 
suppressed. 

They have come down to us in the 
best order, as he himself arranged 
them ; and they retain the dedications 
-at the head of each book. If this be a 
subject of congratulation to the learn- 
ed, it will certainly not console them 
for the loss of so many of the works of 
Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus. 

Epigram is styled by Dryden the 
lowest sort of poetry ; and it has been 
said that Martial, at the bottom of the 
hill, diverts himself with gathering 
flow.ers, and following insects very 
prettily. If he made a new year’s 
gift, he sent with it a distich. If a 
friend died he wrote an epitaph. If a 
statue was erected he wrote an in- 
scription. If he wished to please the 
great, his style was turned to panegy- 
rick. 

The first book is, indeed, a panegy- 
rick on Domitian, against whom it 
would be more agreeable to peruse a 
Satire. Then follow extravagant 
praises on the wonderful spectacles he 
exhibited to the people. This shows 
what importance the Romans attached 
to this species of magnificence, and 
St the same time how difficult it was 
to flatter this, master passion of the 
emperour. Martial is often extreme- 
ly reprehensible in the choice of his 
subject, and gives scope to an imagin- 
ation not restrained by judgment or 
decorum. Sometimes he wearies the 
reader with the prolixity or ambigui-* 
ty of his preambles. In giving praise 
and censure he appears to be govern- 
ed more by prejudice or policy than 
by justice and truth ; and he is more 
attentive to wit than to morals. But 
his composition has extraordinary me- 
rit. It is in general both correct and 
elegant ; and his fancy is prolifick of 
beautiful images. In attick wit he 
surpasses every other writer, and is 
familiar with every kind of verse. 

Pliny the younger observes of him, 
that perhaps his writings may not ob- 
tain immortality, but that he wrote as 
ff he thought they deserved it. 1 

■V 


The opinion of criticks on the sub* 
ject of Roman poetry has been this— 
that from the first Punick war to the 
time of Augustus, that is, in the day* 
of its youth, it was strong and nervous, 
but not beautiful ; in the Augustan age 
it combined both, was manly and po- 
lite ; from the beginning ot Nerva’s 
reign to the end of Adrian’s, tawdry 
and feeble. 

It is a sufficient proof of the decline 
of learning, and of taste in the latter 
period, when we are told thht Virgil 
and Horace were dethroned from their 
legitimate seat of empire in the pub- 
lick opinion, and that Lucan and Per- 
sius were the usurpers, who seized 
the sceptre, and reigned without con- 
trol in their stead. 

OF THE ORIGIN OF GRECIAN LITERA- 
TURE, AND OF THE EARLIEST WRI- 
TERS. 

The invention of letters the Greeks de- 
rived from the Phoenicians, who being the 
first navigators, were led to invent written 
language for the greater security and des- 
patch in their mercantile transactions. 

As to their theology, it sfeemed more 
peculiarly their own ; their oracles were pe- 
culiar ; their worship of deified heroes con- 
nects them with the Gothickor Celtick na-* 
lions ; their sacrifices and funeral ceremo- 
nies were partly borrowed, and partly their 
own ; but their fables of the Elys i an Fields 
and Tartarus were taken from the Egyp* 
tians. 

The Greeks, for their improvement in 
language, as well as in other arts, owed a 
great deal to the detached manner in which 
they lived in separate and independent 
states. The manners of two of the most 
distinct and distant nations in the world 
cannot be more different than were those of 
the Lacedemonians and Athenians ; though 
they dwelt in each other’s neighbourhood. 
The laws and institutions of their several 
founders and legislators, no doubt gave a 
different cast to the minds of the people;, 
and this, heightened by the continual jea- 
lousy and distance which prevailed between 
them, gave rise, in a great measure, to that 
disparity both in manners and language 
which forms one of the most agreeable con- 
trasts in the world. 

But the Athenians bore away the palm, if 
not for military glory and purity of manners, 
at least for their progress in the arts, from 
all the states of Greece. 

The nature of their govermnent was such 
as gave more scope to their natural genius 
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•than the 'Spartan polity did to theirs. .As Thucydides, we are told, being then but 
their rulers were generally set up and sup- a boy, was so taken with them at their reci* 
ported by the people.it became an object of tal, and with the praises which the authour 
concern to the former to court the favour of received, that he himself was inflamed with 
the latter by all means in their power. the like glorious ardour ; and, from that 

As nothing could be more popular and moment, applied himself to the writing of 
powerful than eloquence, therefore this art history.^ . 

was cultivated with the greatest industry and Hesiod mentions, in ope of his poems, 
application. All the flowers of rhetorick and all i contest that he had with a poetical rival, 
the graces of speech were employed to work ™ prize of poetry j and did he not add 
upon the minds of the people. Hence their ** he ^mself gamed the victory, I should 
language, naturally sweet, became more and mcUne to believe that this rival was Homer; 
more harmonious. Pure, nervous, and copi- notwithstanding that Herodotus would make 
ous in its expression ; and in its pace soft m believe the contrary, by placing Hesiod 
and m&jestick, it supplied, like a fine and *S^ch * ater Homer. I am so far of a 
vast river, those rich harvests of eloquence, Afferent opinion* that I imagine he was a 
history, and poetry, that flourished to such cider, though still his contemporary, 

a degree in this favourable soil, as rendered sdence of Homer, during the 

Greece the wonder of the world. cour8e . ye \V m ! lch coimtenan- 

„ ces this opinion, and makes it probable that 
There never was a language so excellent gon i e rivalihip and jealousy subsisted be- 
ss the Greek, nor evfer wid be ; ; as there ne- tween them . r M we & d virgil sUent of Ho . 
ver was so pure and nch a fountain from race, perhaps for the same reason. 


which to draw one, nor so many happy and 
concurrent circumstances to favour its re- 


The simplicity of style observable in He- 
siod is another argument in our favour. His 


fbement. And that there never will be one 810 “ ^ corner argument our xavour. ms 
to compare with it. we may judge from the subjects, indeed, sre mosthrd.dart.ck, and 
mixed kate of all modem tongues. Indeed therefore less suscepUbfr of embellishment 
the French, in point of accuracy, approaches than Homer’s In his Thtogon.a and Shtdd 
itthe nearest; but in every other respect, it °f Her f e '' how K e ,y er ’ * herc be £“ , mo ? t 

is ss much inferiour, as the sound of a pipe f c "P e f .[? r subl,me > h , e e * erts «\ deed - 
• • r but still with reserve and a tempered mo- 


isinferiour to the sound of an organ. * 5 ut * tl11 ^ a tempered mo- 

. , . , 6 _ . desty On the other hand, Homer, on great 

Even in Homer’s time, and probably be- occasions, calls forth all his powers, and, 
rare it, the Greeks must have made great though' still simple in bis language, blazes 
progress m literature. His poems are the continually in the energy of his thoughts and 
most excellent, not only m regard of mven- fi re 0 f his descriptions, 
tion and language, but even of judgment As there is a striking similarity betweeh 
and contrivance, that ever the world saw. the style of both poets, so it is probable that 
What helps or assistances he had either Homer, besides his expressions, might have 
from his contemporaries, or those that went borrowed hi9 machinery from Hesiod. The 
before him, we cannot with certainty tell; Theogonia might have given him the first 
but, it is extremely probable, that in his hint of introducing the gods into his work ; 
time, Greece was highly improved in laws, which appears so useful an embellishment. 


government, sciences, and arts. 


that without it an epick poem loses half its 


Besides the active and inquisitive nature beauty, 
of the Greeks, the institution of the Olym- The Shield of Hercules may be considered 
pick games greatly favoured their inter- as the prototype of the Shield of Achilles , and 
course with other nations, and their conse- the very original from which it was drawn. 


course with other nations, and their conse- 
quent improvements. 


the very original from which it was drawn. 
After all, in point of genius, I think Hesiod 


Wot only military exercises, feats of bears hardly the same proportion to Homer, 
strength, and activity of body, were tried at that Lucretius does to Virgil, 
this tribunal, and received proportioned ho- Homer was somewhat elder than Solo- 
nours ; but prizes were proposed to the ef- mon, if he lived, as Herodotus says, 168 
forts of genius ; and literary merit departed years after the Troian war. But for the 
crowned with the wreath that was at first above reasons, I plant him near 200 years 
adjudged only to exertions of the corporeal later, viz. about the first Olympiad, and a 
kind. few years before the building of Rome. 

On this occasion, it was that Herodotus, It is observable that Hesiod's Shield has 
the father of historians, put in his claim for been imitated, not only by Homer, but by 
glory ; and, in a full assembly of all Greece, Virgil, Camoens, and Tasso, in their diffe- 
recited aloud those nine books of history, rent poems, which proves what a beauty 
which are still extant; and which, on ac- this poetical embellishment is deemed. The 
count of their peculiar sweetness and ele- embroidered robe on the couch of Thetis, as 
gance of style, were honoured by this au- described by Catullus, in his “Marriage of 
gust assembly with the name gf the nine Peleus and Thetis,” a poem, is another beau- 
Muses. - - 


| ty of a similar kind. 
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‘ About the time of Servius Tullius, flou- 
rished the seven wise men of Greece ,* to 
'whom succeeded jEsop the first writer of 
fables; and Pythagoras, who first called 
himself a philosopher. Before him, they 
were called wise men or sages. 

Then likewise flourished the lyrick poets 
Alcaeus, Sappho, Simonides, Anacreon, and 
Pindar. Nor must we forget Minjiermus, 
the first writer of love -elegies ; whose 
maxim was : 

T t it rt it rtfirur #lt{ A^s- 

innti 

All these were masters and first perform- 
er* in the art ; and set'the example to the 
Romans to follow their steps in the different 
departments in which they chose to shine* 

In the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” which 
we scarcely need inform the reader is not 
only the oldest but the most respectable of 
• the British Journals devoted to science and 
literature, the following article has recently 
appeared. The description, by an eye wit- 
ness, of Calpe*t Rock , so memorable for many 
a romantick adventure cannot but be inter- 
esting to most of our readers. 

Particular description of the Rock of 
Gibraltar . 

Mr. Urban, 

Being at anchor lately in the Bay 
of Gibraltar, that wonderful place 
could not fail of exciting my curiosity 
to go ashore and examine more parti- 
cularly the place. If the small ac- 
count here subjoined should be worth 
preserving, it is at your service. 

Nauticus. 

The Rock of Gibraltar is most won- 
derfully situated ; its shape very much 
resembles a bam, but is of different 
colours ; it runs out into the sea its 
whole length, which is about three 
miles, the extremity of which is call- 
ed Europa point, from its being the 
most southern part of all Europe. 
The East side is bounded by the Me* 
diterranean sea, the West by Gibral- 
tar bay, North by the Spanish lines, 
South by the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
north end is highest, being one mile 
and a half. In a fine day, from here a 
person may see almost to Malaga, and 
the beautiful town of Estanpona by 
the sea side has a most delightful ap- 
pearance. On the bills the Sun shines 
tong after he has set at Gibraltar. 
The hills in Grenada are beyond it. 
From the top of the Rock may be 


seen the Straits of Gibraltar, Cabrt- 
ta point (which with Europa point 
forms the bay) mountains in Spain, 
the town of Algeziras, the Queen of 
Spain’s chair, the neutral ground, the 
Spanish lines, two rivers in Spain 
which communicate with the bay, ver^ 
large rocks and hills in Africa, the 
town of Cena, Apeshill (Mount Aby~ 
la,) and almost to Tangier, and many 
other places. 

On the East side, at the bottom of 
the Rock, which is nearly perpendicu- 
lar and very cragged, is Catahne bay: 
here is but one house ; there are seve- 
ral caves or holes in the Rock' where 
the fishermen live; there is a garden 
belonging to the house, where the 
owner sells wine, porter, fish, &c. to 
those who go about the Rock examin- 
ing its parts. The lower part of this 
side is sand : on the higher part grows 
a plant of which brooms are made r 
here are a few guns on this side. Be- 
tween the house and Europa point, 
high up in the Rock, is a cave, at the 
entrance of which are three stones, so 
much in the shape of men dressed in 
the Turkish habit, that I, as well as 
most other travellers, took them to be 
such, to the great amusement of my 
guide, who for that purpose asked me 
if I did not see three men sittings at 
the cave’s mouth. Great part of this 
side Northward is sandy, at the bottom i 
are also found muscles in plenty. .On 
the West side at the bottom, is the j 
I town of Gibraltar, a very populous I 
place, being some few of most nations, j 

but chiefly English and Spanish ; these I 
two last are the languages chiefly spo- 
ken. On this side,, higher up, nearer 
Europa point, is a very large cave, 
called St. Michael’s, the entrance is so 
very steep that it is descended with 
some difficulty ; from this place are 
several avenues, or a great many 
windings and narrow places, of which 
no one has ever found the end, though 
attempted by many: some believe 
they go under the Mediterranean sea 
Eastward, but one or two go different 
ways ; it is said that one goes through 
the Rock to the town, another finds its 
way out at a little distance from the en- 
trance: the water .keeps dripping 
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through the top, and forms several 
.curious petrefoctions, and some pil- 
lars are formed of great thickness, 
some hang like isicles; there are a 
great number of loose stones in the 
bottom. On this side near the north 
is a large old castle, called the Moorish 
Castle, being built by them when in 
their possession ; it is all brick, but so 
thick that it has resisted a great num- 
ber of shotj which may plainly be seen 
by its side ; a continuation of the build- 
ing to the sea side is formed by a 
kind of wall. Between this and the 
north . end are several caves cut 
through the rock, out of which are 
pointed a number of guns in nearly 
all directions, but most command the 
land side, or Neutral Ground.* Each 
has its name, as St. George’s Cave, 
Lord Cornwallis’s Cave ; the latter is 
very spacious. The magazines are 
also in the rock. To these places a 
soldier attends the company. The 
north end is very steep, almost per- 
pendicular; here are also several 
guns and large mortars, with shot and 
hand granades piled up in order and 
always ready. In looking southward 
along the top of the rock, the middle 
is considerably lower ; but rises again 
at the other end, where is a single 
tower; and beyond that is Windmill 
Hill, where it descends sometimes gra- 
dually, sometimes steep, till it termi- 
nates in the sea, where it is called 
Europa point, as before mentioned ; 
the lowest part between the north 
end and Windmill Hill is called the 
Saddle of the rock. Here are some 
buildings for the guns at North End: 
they point mostly to the Spanish lines 
and batteries, of which there are two ; 
one battery north east commands the 
bay, the other on the west coast near 
the Mediterranean sea. From the 
north end to Windmill Hill the top of 
the rock resembles the ridge of a 
house or bam, so narrow that no one 
can walk on it, but very craggy. 
North End,t as before said, is half a 


• The only entrance by land, 
t Monkies inhabit this part; some very 
large, but whatever way the wind blows they 
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league high dow!n * to the - Neutral 
Ground ; the signal lower informs the 
town and the ships in the bay what 
ships are , coming east or west, and 
of what nation.} Under th© signal 
tower are two guns, one of which fires 
every night at sunset, and eight 
o’clock in winter, nine in summer, and 
daybreak every morning, called the 
sunset gun. 

At Windmill Hill is a signal tower, 
but never used: sentinels are con- 
stantly. at all these places. From 
Windmill Hill in the descent to Eu- 
ropa point is a large stone handsomely 
cut in the rock ; here also are mor- 
tars pointing to the Straits: in this 
part is a red kind of earth, of which a 
few bricks are made: both prickly 
| pears and geraniums grow here spon- 
taneously, to a great height, and a 
specie of aloe, called Adam’s Thread : 
but the thread when extracted appears 
more like horse-hair, being stiff if 
kept till dry ; some make; fishing lines 
of it ; it is a curious plant, but has no 
offensive smell : in Spain it grows to 
about ten feet. Here is a stone also, 
of a slate colour, from which dia- 
monds are extracted ; but they are so 
very small as not to be worth the la- 
bour of breaking and searching for 
them. Great guns are also placed 
from Europa point to the north end, 
at the bottom of the Rock, of 32 and 
42 pounders, with iron trucks. Seve- 
ral elm trees grow on the west side ; 
and one very large one, my guide told 
me, was a locust or wild honey tree. 
In the gardens are cultivated orange- 
trees, palms, almond trees, &c. The 
west side is far from being a regular 
slope ; in one place it is so steep that 
a large piece of rock is broken off, but 
it is secured with a kind of iron dogs 
to keep from rolling down upon the 
houses below. On the west side are 
two moles, one near the north end, 
and the other the south. Also a con- 


always get on the lee side of the rock ; peo- 
ple may take them, but are not allowed to 
kill one on any account. 

* A stone thrown from this place, a per- 
son may count 130 quick, before it reaches 
the sek on the sea side. 
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venlent dock-yard, and a place where 
fcoats land, called the Ragged Staff : 
the Lazaretto* is also at the north end, 
Where are also m6st of the small craft 
and .merchants. Here is generally a 
kind of market held of fowls, pieces 
*>f raw sugar cane, Sec. ; to enter the 
town at this end yon must pass the 
Sallyport. Exclusive of the guns 
before mentioned, are . many more at 
the north end, which make# it im- 
pregnable ; also grates ready to heat 
the shot if required. At the north 
end, part of the rock is blown up for 
building. From this place north- 
ward, is sand for a mile, called the 
Neutral Ground, where the Spanish 
lines cross the place from sea to sea : 
the two Spanish batteries are one at 
each extremity, and here are the Spa- 
nish sentinels.— rThough Gibraltar 
is in Spain, yet it is called going into 
Spain when this place is passed going 
northward. By the sea side on the 
Neutral Ground, ard found a variety 
of beautiful shells ; on the east side 
are found innumerable quantities of 
razor fish, shell or knife-handled so- 
lens, and a great number of others of 
different descriptions, but no Echinites : 
but on the west side of Neutral Ground 
are Echinites, but no razor fish to be 
seen, and but few.others; here are star- 
fish and sea-eggs, or urchins prickly ; 
and a Caput Medusa was found at the 
bottom of the bay in about 20 fathoms. 
The chief part of the town is between 
the middle of the rock and the Moor- 
ish Castle. The hospital, which has an 
elegant appearance, and the barracks, 
are nearer Europa point; also the bu- 
rying ground: but the church (the 
only English one in the place) is ad- 
joining to the gov. house, whither all 
the Englishrepair ; it is not very large ; 
in this church, or more properly cha- 
pel, is interred gen. O’Hara, late go- 
vemourof this place. The Spanish 
church is hot far distant; in it are the 
images of the Virgin Mary, and se- 
ver sU others in wax-work, dressed in 
fbtack silk; and over the altar stands 


* '* Near this place is a battery terminating 
5 m the east, called the Devil*# Tongue* 


the large figure Of Joseph of ArimatheS* 
at which all bow 1 after returning from 
the altar ; there are also a great man f 
very beautiful paintings. Here are 
a number of Spaniards, whose customs 
and manners differ from the English 
in wearing cloaks, or some greatcoats, 
with only the left arm in the sleeve, 
the other thrown over the shoulder, 
and seldom go out but with a $igarr of 
pipe in their mouths, but the former 
is chiefly perferred. There is also a 
sect which dresses different from 
others; their heads ate shaved, and 
their beards grow, wear a kind of cap, 
a shirt with scarce any collar, white 
waistcoat, buttons down the middle, 
over that a red one, and outermost a 
short black kind of gown or coat, so 
contrived that all are seen, the red one 
buttoning but half Way, and the outer 
one scarce at all. 

Mount Abyla stands opposite to 
Gibraltar, or Mount Calpe, which -are 
the Pillars of Hercules; the former 
has by no means a pleasing appear- 
ance : the top is in general enveloped 
with clouds. The town of Ceuta ap- 
pears strongly fortified opposite Gib- 
raltar.-— Sancta Roque is about three 
dr four miles, Stands very high, and 
has a pleasing appearance ; it is a stony 
soil, but productive, and there is a 
fine view of Gibraltar from St. Roque. 
On the top of a hill or mountain be- 
tween St. Roque and Gibraltar, stands 
a small building, somewhat like a cas- 
tle, called the Queen of Spain’s chair ; 
where it is said she with some friends 
retired, with a vow not to leave that 
place till Gibraltar was taken ; how far 
that is true the reader must judge; 
however, it has a beautiful picturesque 
view, being the only building on the hilh 

DuriEs. 

From Burk?? Maxiin*.. 

Neither the few nor the many have 
a right to act merely by their will, in 
any matter connected with duty, trust, 
engagement or obligation. ThE con- 
stitution of a country being once set- 
tled upon some compact, tacit Or Ex- 
pressed, there is no power existing" of 
force to alter it, without the breach of 
the covenant, or the consent of all the 
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parties. Such is the nature of a con- 
tract. And the votes of a majority of 
the people,, whatever their infamou^ 
batterers may teach in order to corrupt 
their minds, ; cannot alter the moral 
-any more than they can alter the phy- 
sical essence of things. The people 
are not to be taught to think tightly 
x>f their engagements to their gover- 
nors ; else they teach governonrs to 
think lightly of their engagements to- 
wards them. In that kind of game in 
the end the people are sure to be 
losers. To flatter them into a con- 
tempt of faith, truth, and justice, is to 
ruin them ; for in these virtues con- 
sists their whole safety. To flatter 
any man, or any part of mankind, in 
any description, by asserting, that in 
engagements he or they are free whilst 
?uiy other human creature is bound, is 
ultimately to vest the rule of morality 
in the pleasure of those who ought to 
be rigidly submitted to it; to subject 
the sovereign reason of the world to 
the caprices of weak and giddy men. 

But, as no one of us men can dis- 
pense with publick or private faith, 
©r with any other tie of moral obliga- 
tion, so neither can any number of us. 
The number engaged in crimes, in- 
stead of turning them into laudable 
acts, only augments the quantity and 
intensity of the guilt, 
i I am well aware, that men love to 
hear of their power, but have an ex- 
treme disrelish to be told of their duty. 
This is of course ; because every duty 
is a limitation of some power. Indeed, 
arbitrary power is so much to the de- 
praved taste of the vulgar, of the vul- 
gar of every description, that almost 
all the dissensions which lacerate the 
commonwealth, are not concerning 
the manner in which it is to be exer- 
cised, but concerning the hands in 
which it is to be placed. Somewhere 
they are resolved to have it. Whether 
they desire it to be vested in the many 
pr the few, depends with most men 
upon the chance which they imagine 
they themselves may have of partaking 
in the exercise of that arbitrary sway, 
in the one mode or in the other, 
i It is npt necessary to teach men to 
thirst after power. But it is very ex- 
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pedient that, by moral instruction, they 
should be taught, and by their civil 
constitutions they should be compel- 
led, t f> put many restrictions upon the 
immoderate exercise of it, and the in- 
ordinate desire. The best method of 
obtaining. these two great points forms 
the important, but at the same time, 
.the difficult problem to the true states- 
man. He thinks of the place in which 
political power is to be lodged, with 
no other attention, than as it may ren- 
der the more or the less practicable, 
its salutary restraint, anti its prudent 
direction. For this reason no legis- 
lator, at any period of the world, has 
willingly placed the seat of active pow> 
.er in the hands of the multitude: be- 
cause there it admits of no control, 
no regulation, no steady direction 
whatever. The people are the natu- 
ral control on authority; but to ex- 
ercise and to control together is con- 
tradictory and impossible. 

As the exorbitant exercise of pow- 
er cannot, under popular sway* be ef- 
fectually restrained, the other great 
object of political arrangement, .thp 
means of abating an excessive desire 
of it, is in such a state still worse provi- 
ded for. The democratick common- 
wealth is the foodful nurse pf ambition. 
Under the other form it meets with 
many restraints. Whenever, in states 
which have had a democratick basis, 
the legislators have endeavoured to put 
re straints uppn ambition, their methods 
were as violent, as in the end they 
were ineffectual; as violent indeed as 
any the most jealous despotism could 
invent. The ostracism could not ve- 
ry long save itself, and much less the 
state which it was meant to guard, 
from the attempts of ambition, one of 
the natural inbred incurable distem- 
pers of a powerful democracy. 

But to retumfrom this short digres- 
sion, which however is not wholly fo- 
reign to the question of the effect of 
the will of the majority upon the form 
of the existence of their society, t 
cannot too often recommend it to the 
serious consideration of all men, who 
think civil society to be within the 
province of moral jurisdiction* that if 
wc owe to it any duty, it is UQt subject- 
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to our will. Duties are not voluntary. 
Duty and will are even contradictory 
terms. Now, though civil society 
might be at first a voluntary act 
(which in many cases it undoubtedly 
was) its continuance is under a per- 
manent standing covenant, coexisting' 
’with the society; and it attaches upon 
‘every individual of that society, with- 
out any formal act of his own. This 
is warranted by the general practice, 
arising out of the general sense of 
mankind. Men without their choice 
•derive benefits from that association; 
without their choice they are subject- 
ed to duties in consequence of these 
benefits; and without their choice they 
‘enter into a virtual obligation as bind- 
ing as any that is actual. Look through 
the whole of life and the whole system 
of duties. Much the strongest moral 
obligations are such as were never the 
results of our option. I allow, that if 
no supreme ruler exists, wise to form, 
and potent to enforce, the moral law, 
there is no sanction to any contract, 
virtual or even actual, against the will 
of prevalent power. On that hypo- 
thesis, let any set of men be strong 
enough to set their duties at defiance, 
and they cease to be duties any longer. 
We have but this one appeal against 
irresistible power: 

Si genus humanum etmortaliatemnitis anna. 
At sperate Deos memores fandi atque ne- 
fiuidi. 

Taking it for granted that I do not 
write to the disciples of the Parisian 
philosophy, I may assume that the 
awful authour of our being is the au- 
thour of our place in the order of ex- 
istence ; and that haying disposed and 
marshalled us by a divine tactick, not 
according to our will, but according to 
his, he. has, in and by that disposition, 
virtually subjected us to act the part 
which belongs to the place assigned 
; us. We have obligations to mankind 
at large, which are not in consequence 
of any special vpluntary pact. They 
arise from the relation of man to man, 
and the relation of man to God, which 
relations are not matters of choice. 
On the contrary, the force of all the 
pacts which we enter into with any 


particular person or number of per- 
sons amongst mankind, depends upon 
those prior obligations. In some 
cases the subordinate relations are 
voluntary, in others they are ne- 
cessary— but the duties are all com- 
pulsive. When we marry, the choice 
is voluntary, but the duties are not 
matter of choice. They are dictated 
by the nature of the situation. Dark 
and inscrutable are the ways by which 
we come into the world. The in- 
stincts which give rise to this myste- 
rious process of nature are not of our 
making. But out of physical causes, 
unknown to us, perhaps unknowable, 
arise moral duties, which, as we are 
able perfectly to comprehend, we 
are bound indispensably to perform. 
Parents may not be consenting to 
their moral relation ; but consenting 
or not, they are bound to a long train 
of burthensome duties towards those 
with whom they have never made a 
convention of any sort. Children are 
not consenting to their relation, but 
their relation, without their actual 
consent, binds them to its duties ; or 
rather it implies their consent, because 
the presumed consent of every ration- 
al creature is in unison with the pre- 
disposed order of things. Men come 
in that manner into a community with, 
the social state of their parents, endow- 
ed with all the benefits, loaded with all 
the duties of their situation. If the 
social ties and ligaments, spun out of 
those physical relations which are the 
elements of the commonwealth, in 
most cases begin, and always continue, 
independently of our will, so without 
any stipulation on our part, we are 
bound by that relation called our coun- 
try, which comprehends (as it has 
been well said) “ all the charities of 
all.”* Nor are we left without pow- 
erful instincts to make this duty as 
dear and grateful to us, as it is awful 
and coercive. Our country is not a 
thing of mere physical locality. It 
consists, in a great measure, in the 
ancient order into which we are 


* Omnes omnium charitates p atria una\ 
complectitur. Cic. 
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born. We may. have the same geo- 
graphical situation, but another coun- 
try ; as we may have the same country 
in another soil. The place that deter- 
mines our duty to our country is a 
social, civil relation. 

These are the opinions of the au- 
thour whose cause I defend. I lay 
them down not to enforce them upon 
others by disputation, but as an ac- 
count of his proceedings. On them 
he acts; and from them he is convinc- 
ed that neither he, nor any man, nor 
number of men, have a right (except 
what necessity, which is out of and 
above all rule, rather imposes than be- 
stows) to free themselves from that 
primary engagement which every 
man born into a community as much 
contracts by his being born into it, as 
he contracts an obligation to certain 
parents by his having been derived 
from their bodies. The place of every 
man determines his duty. If you ask 
Quern te Deus esse jussit? You will be 
answered when you resolve this other 
question, Humana qua parte locatus est 
in re?* 

I admit, indeed, that in morals, as in 
all things else, difficulties will some- 
times occur. Duties will sometimes 
cross one another. Then questions 
will arise, which of them is to be 
placed m subordination ; which of them 
may be entirely superseded? These 
doubts give rise to that part of moral 
science called casuistry ; which though 
necessary to be well studied by those 
who would become expert in that 
learning, who aim at becoming what I 


# A few lines in Persius contain a good 
summary of all the objects of moral investi- 
.gation, and hint the result of our inquiry: 
There human will has no place. 

Quid stimus? et quidnam victuri gignt- 
mur ? ordo 

Quis datus ? et met* quis moHii flexus et 
unde? v • 

Quis modus argento? Quid fas opt are? 
Quid asper 

ytile nummus habet ? Patri <e charisque pro - . 
pinquis 

Quantum elargiri debet? — Quern te Deus 
esse 

Jussi t?~et human* qua parte locatus est 
'in re ? 
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think Cicero somewhere calls artyice* 
officiorum; it requires a very solid and 
discriminating judgment, great mo- 
desty and caution, and much sobiiety 
of mind, in the handling; else there is 
a danger that it may totally subvert 
those offices which it is its pbject only 
to methodize and reconcile. Duties, 
at their extreme bounds, are drawn 
very fine, so as to becoipe almost 
evanescent. In that state, some shade 
of doubt will always rest on these 
questions, when they are pursuecl with 
great subtilty. But the very habit of 
stating these extreme cases is not very- 
laudable or safe : because, in general, 
it is not right, to turn our duties, into 
doubts. They are imposed to govern 
our conduct, not to exercise our inge? 
nuity; and, therefore, our opinions 
about them ought not to be in a state 
of fluctuation, but steady, sure, and 
resolved. 

Amongst these nice, and therefore 
dangerous, points of casuistry may be 
reckoned the question so much agi- 
tated in the present hour : Whether, 
after the people have discharged them- 
selves of their original power by an 
habitual delegation, no occasion can 
possibly occur which may justify the 
resumption of it ? This question, iji 
this latitude, is very hard to affirm qr 
deny s but I am satisfied that no occa- 
sion can justify su<Ji a resumption, 
which would not equally .authorize a 
dispensation with any other moral du- 
ty, perhaps with all of them together. 
However, if in general it be not easy* 
to determine concerning the lawful- 
ness of such devious proceedings, 
which must be ever on the edge of 
crimes, it is far from difficult to fore- 
see the perilous Consequences of the 
resuscitation of such a power in* the 
people. . 

• For The Port Folio. 

Mrs. C. Smith is much admired by the ladies as a 
novelist, and not without reason. But though in this 
florid wait of composition, her genius is very conspi- 
cuous, we think that her poetical is still better than 
her prose style. Let us look at a little poem which 
she has jpst published, and see whether, under her 
ma nagement, a Cankered Rose does not still appear 

•The cankered rose . 

As spring to summer hours gave way. 

And June approach’d, beneath whose sway 
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My lovely Fumy law the day 

1 mark’d each blossom’d bower. 

And bade each plant its charms display 
To crown the favour’d hour. 

The favour’d hour to me so bright. 

When Fanny first beheld the light, 

And I should many a bloom quite, 

A votive wreath to twine. 

And with the lily’s virgin white 
More glowing* hues combine. 

A wreath that while I hail’d the day. 

All the fond things 1 meant might say, 

(As Indian maids their thoughts array. 

By artful quipos wove,) 

And fragrant symbols thus convey, 

My tenderness and lore. 

For this I sought where long had grown 
A rosary I called my own,- 
Whose rich unrivall’d flowers were known 
The earliest to unclose. 

And where I hop’d would soon be blown. 
The first and fairest rose. 

An infant bud. there cradled lay 
|did new-born leaves, and seemed to stay 
Till June should call with Warmer ray 
Its embryo beauty forth ; 

Reserved for that propitious day 
That gave my Fanny birth. 

At early morning’s dewy hour 
I watch’d it in its leafy tower. 

And heard with dread the sleety shower 
When eastern tempests blew. 

Rut still unhurt my favourite flower 
With fairer promise grew. 

* 

From rains and breezes sharp and bleak. 
Secur’d I saw its calyx break, 

And soon a lovely Mushing streak 
• The latent bloom betray’d ; 

(Such colours on my Fanny’s cheek 
Has cunning Nature laid). 

Illusive Hope ! the day arriv’d, 

• 1 saw my cherish’d rose— it liv’d, 

But of its early charms depriv’d, 

No odours could impart, 

And scarce, with sullied leaves, surviv’d 
The canker at its heart. 

•There, unsuspected, long had fed 
A noxious worm, and, mining, spread 
The dark pollution on its head. 

That drooping seemed to mourn 

Its fragrance pure and petals red 
Destroyed ere fully born. 

Unfinish’d now and Incomplete 
My garland lay at Fanny’s feet ; 

She smil’d — ah, could 1 then repeat 
v What youth so little knows ; 

How the. too -trusting heart must beat 
With pain, when Treachery and Deceit 
In some insidious form defeat 
Its fairest hopes— as cankers eat 
The ybt unfolded rose. 


VARIETY. - 

In the rough blast heaves the billfew. 
In die light air waves' the willow ; 
Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 
What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoytms Constancy ? 

Sombre tale, and satire witty. 


What .have I to do with thee,. 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 

The story of Cinderella is very fdayftdlytoldin verse 
by one of the classical contributors to The Anti-Jac^* 
bin. ' '■ 

So, the sad victim of domestick spite, 

Fair Cinderella past the wintery night, . 
In the lone chimney’s darksome nook im- 
mured, 

Her form disfigured and her charms obscur- 
ed. 

Sudden her godmother appears in sight, 
Lifts the charmed rod, and chants the mys- 
tick rite ; 

The chanted rite the maid attentive hears, 
And feels new earrings deck her list’ll ing 
ears; 

While, ’mid her towering tresses aptly set, 
Shines bright, with quivering glance, the 
smart Aigrette ; 

Brocaded silks the splendid dress complete, 
And the glass slipper grasps her fairy feet: 
Six cock-tail’d mice transport her to the ball, 
And liveried lizards* wait upon her call. 


Tight lads have I sail’d with, but none e’er 
so sightly 

As honest Bill Bobstay, so kipd and so true; 
He’d sing like a mermaid, and foot it so 

The forecastle’s pride, and delight of tie 


But poor as a beggar, and often in tatters 

He went, though his fortune was kind with- 
out end; 

For money, cried Bill, and them there sort 
of matters, 

What’s the good on’t, d’ye see, but to wo 
cour a mend. 

There’s Nipcheese, the purser, by grinding 
and squeezing. 

First plund’ring, then leaving the ship like s 
rat, 

The eddy of fortune stands on a stiff breeze 
in ’ 

And mounts, fierce as fire, a dog-vane in nis 
hat 

My bark, though, hard storms on life’s ocean 
should roci her, • 

, Though she roll in misfortune and pitch encf 
fpr end. 

No , tiever shall Bill keep a shot in the locker, 

, When by handing it out, he can succour a 
friend. 
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ist them- thrcrw out * their wipes, and' cry, 
(t spite of their crosses, 

A pd forgetful of tojl that so hardly they 
bqre, . 

That sailors at sea, earn their money like 
. horses. 

To squander it idly like asses ashore.” 

Such lubbers their jaw, would coil up, could 
they measure, 

fly their feelings, the gen’rous delight with- 
out end, . 

That gives birth in us tars to that truest of 
pleasures. 

The handing our rhino to succour a friend. 

Why what *s all this nonsense they talk of, 
and pother 

About rights of man ? what a plague are they 

If they mean that each man to his mess- 
mate’s a brother. 

Why the lubberly swabs, every fool can tell 
that 

The rights of us Britons we know to be loyal. 
In our country’s defence, our last moments 
to spend. 

To fight up to tiie ears to protect the blood 
royal. 

To -be true to our wives, and to succour a 
friend. 

To HEADERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our new correspondent arid name- 
sake is requested to peruse the follow- 
ing passage from atf unoriginal writer. 
The poetry is sweet and the philoso- 
phy admirable. 

£ note sometimes in thee, dear Joe, 

And, faith, I’m griev’d to find it so, 

A sneaking love of gold : 

T’were worth a groat to know how first 
Avarice so free a bosom curst; 

I fear me thou grow’st old. 

But shall I tell thee how I heard 
A Bishop, with a sapient beard. 

This folly once deride ? 

He said, indeed he protfd it too, 

That Nature’s real wants were few 
And easily supplied. 

Thend— nit— ’sblood thoumak’st one swear, 
Why all this toil to split a hair, 

And swell a useless heap ? 

When thou might’st glide along at ease. 

No bairns to breed, no wife to please. 

And live like me, dog cheap. 

flelieve me, Joe, youth wanes apace. 

And see already every Grace 
On tiptoe to be gone ; . 

Jwdwjary Age, with wrinkled mein 
That scares each charm a# soon as seen, 

Is hobbling briskly on> 
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Oh ! then adieu to soft delights, 

To careless days and amorous nights ; 

And hours of $ wee t repose. 
Anxiety succeeds, and Pain 
That shuts the languid eye in vain 

N or rest nor sludiber knows. 

The vicissitudes of which “Serisi- 
tive” complains are inevitable. It is 
so in. nature ; k is so in life. JYon 
semper arcum tendit Apollo , says Ho- 
race, and a Scottish lady somewhere 
exclaims in a tone of the deepest des- 
pondency, ' . 

I have seen the Morning with gold the hills 
- adorning, 

And loud tempests storming before middle 
day; 

I have seen Tweed’s silver streams shining 
in sunny beams. 

Grow druraly and dark as they roll’d on 
their way. 

We can refer our correspondent to 
another lyrick bard for a similar senti- 
ment: ' 

Dost thou repine, man ? mark the rose, 

| At mom, with vernal tints it glows. 

And breathes its sweets around; 

At eve, behold it pale and dead. 

To beauty lost, its fragance fled. 

And withering on the ground. 

Mark too the Mom : now full and fair. 

She shines, and Earth and Sea and Air 
Smile in the yellow gleam ; 

Anon her glories. disappear,- 
And not a Star that gilds the sphere 
But yields a brighter beam. 

But let it be remembered that 
growling thunder is succeeded by ge- 
nial softness, and that from our natu- 
ral love of variety life becomes more 
interesting from eternal change. 

The tone of “Hilario” is in unison 
with George Colmari’s* jovial muse. 

That life is a journey no mortal, disputes. 
Then we’ll liquor our brains, Jx>ys, instead 
of our boots; : 

And each toper shall own, on life’s road as 
he reels, 

That a spur in the head is worth two on the 
heels. 

“ K” who has written on, diffidence* 
has modest merit, and we shall be hap- 
py to encourage it again. 

To 66 Mortiiper” we render our 
thanks for a very elegant essay on the 
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fortunes or rather the misfortunes of 
men of genius. The subject is vast, 
interesting, and curious ; and our cor- 
respondent has handled it with equal 
adroitness and sensibility. 

Of u Peregrine” we shall make no 
stranger; or if we meet him in that 
guise, as a stranger we shall give him 
welcome. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

For The Port Folio. 

ELEGY 

Or the Death of a female friend. 

Ah me ! how silent is this midnight hour, 
How sad the thoughts that chase the balm 
. of sleep, 

Whilst faithful Memory with her magick 
power, 

Recals the lovely friend for whom I weep. 

The friend for whom, when Youth and Plea- 
sure smil'd. 

My artless Muse so fondly loved to sing. 
Whose converse sweet, each transient 
care beguil’d, 

And gave new charms to Youth and Na- 
ture’s Spring. 

But those are past, chill Autumn fades the 
year. 

And Sorrow presses on my aching heart ; 
Relentless Death beheld his victim near. 
And aitn’d too surely his envenom’d dart. 

Then though no more I court the sportive 
Muse, 

Nor with her flowrets seek to strew my 

This once I ask, let not the Nine refuse 
Their inspiration to my plaintive lay. - 

For oh! thou dear, though transient source 
°f joy, # _ . 

To tempt thy stay in vain Affection tries ; 
Not thy lov’d husband ; not thine infant boy, 
Could long detain thee from thy native 
skies. 

The sweet companion of my happiest hours. 
The cherish’d treasure of a mother’s he art ; 
Thine was each tender name that life en- 
dears. 

And thine each charm that nature could 
impart. 

And oh ! how fondly have I loved to trace 
The soften’d radiance of that eye benign, 


Whilst the sweet smile of that expressive 
face. 

Most surely beam’d a ray of love divine. 

Yet ne’er reflected that so fair a mind, 

Such warm benevolence, such perfect love, 
N ot long to earth's low vale could be confin’d, 
An exile from her kindred train above. 

But he who gave that mind its every grace, 
Who saw, well pleas’d, that she was pure 
in heart. 

Hath said that such shall see his sacred face. 
And from his presence never shall depart. 

Then henceforth let each murmur be sup- 
press’d. 

My heart be grateful such a friend was 
given. 

Through life she shone the fairest and the 
best. 

Then early found acceptance in the courts 
of Heaven. 

EPIGRAMS. 

I know the thing that 's most uncommon : 

Envy, be silent and attend ! 

I know a reasonable woman, 

Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 

Not warped by passion., and by rumour, 
Not grave thro’ pride, or gay thro’ folly. 
An equal mixture of good humour. 

And sensible soft melancholy. 

Has she no fault then ? Malice says, sir,. 
Yes, she has one I must aver; 

When all the world conspires to praise her. 
The woman ’s deaf and does not hear. 

On a young lady walking in publick, with her breasts 
nearly uncovered. 

As pedlars, to allure the passers by, 
Display their goods to catch the wandering 
eye; 1 . 

So you, mistaken maid, lay ope your breast, 
And think that sight will recommend the 
rest; 

But, pritfiee, let it henceforth be conceal d, 
For charms like yours tempt most when least 
reveal’d. 

a goose’s reason. 

A goose, my grannam one day said 
Entering a bam, pops down jts head, 

I begged her then the cause to show : 
She tola me she must wavSuthe task : 
For nothing but a goose, \yould ask 
What nothing but a 'goose could know. 

Pollio, who values nothing that’s within, 
Buys books, like beavers — only for their skin. 


The Price of The Port Folio is Six Dollars per annum, to be paid in advance. • 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


MISCJELLANY. 

For The Port Folio. 

"Manners with fortunes, humours turn with 
climes, 

"Tenets with books, and principles with 
times.” 

Why is it, Mr. Oldschool, that 
so much has been said against Fashion 
and her votaries ? As long as we are ac- 
quainted with the history of the polite 
world, and perhaps ages earlier, it has 
been the humour of more than half man- 
kind to inveigh bitterly against the pre- 
vailing habits, manners, and opinions 
of the day. Why has no defence been 
advanced of the practices of every bo- 
dy? IS it because the accusers are too 
numerous or too respectable ? Or is it 
not rather because no one has thought 
it worth his labour to deny assertions 
that nobody believed, or refute argu- 
ments that were devoid of reason? 
Whatever may be the cause, the fact 
is certain, that daws, generation after 
generation, have forever been pecking 
st honours above their reach, and con- 
demning the times for their own fol- 
lies, errours and vices. These dcti 
temporis laudatores indulge themselves 
in sighing away Sundays , in fruitless 
railings at they know not what, and 
wishes that they could live, they know 
uot how ; until, filled with spleen, va- 
pours, ennui, and other amiable com- 
panions of idleness, they exclaim 


Let this pernicious hour. 

Stand aye accursed in the kalcndar. 

Now, for my part, I humbly conceive 
we are not a jot worse, less happy, or 
more uncomfortable than our ance» 
tors were before us, or our posterity 
are likely to be in time to come. 

I know a number of these discon- 
tented beings, and I have ever found 
that whatever- their age, sex or condi- 
tion may be, they have all turned m/* 
ers because some favourite object in 
the hill of their ambition has vanished 
from their grasp before they coiild 
mount to its reach. They are gene* 
rally of these three classes ; coxcombs, 
madmen, and a numerous and respec- 
table order of living things vulgarly 
ycleped old molds. And here let me ob- 
serve, this term old mauU 9 has no limi- 
tation of sex, but the male maids ate 
quite as plentiful an article, and quite as 
uneasy as the female. Both together 
form a degree, sometimes termed tab- 
bies, solitaries, or what you wtH. 

The coxcomb is, perhaps, the most 
extensive circle in society, and indeed 
is diffused over every other. It is 
often used as a nomen gemraUssimum , 
and as such is perfectly understood. 
But besides its generick signification, 
it is used particularly; thus we say 
coxcombs in love, coxcombs in phy- 
sick, in law, in writing, and in fhshioiw 
The last species are they to whom 
I now allude. Discontented with eve- 
ry thing, but themselves^ they assume 
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a prerogative 'trf finding fault with ail 
the world brides, and decry the prac- 
tices of the present day, because for- 
sooth, they have read or heard of bet- 
ter in another age or country. 

By madmen I do not mean those 
who are so wild as to be caged or con- 
fined; or those who are so far gone as 
to show their distemper to the world, 
and who, therefore, pass unnoticed, 
however strange may be their con- 
duct: no*, they are those poor, disap- 
pofcm d, Imposing maniacks, whose 
brains have been clouded by some un- 
expected obstacle in life. This may 
fctise from difficulties in the great lad- 
der of ambition, or in the circles of 
■polished life, where losses at cards, or 
failures in wit are very apt to make 
men curse the one or the other ; or, 
above all, in affairs of love. This lOve 
is a sore destroyer of reason, merri- 
ment and good fellowship. It is at 
best but a romantick, antiquated, un- 
fashionable disease ; and if unsuccess- 
ful, tortures the constitution mental 
and corporeal, more than all the dis- 
orders collected in the Anatomie of 
Melancholic. A disappointed lover is 
sure to find fault with every thing, and 
more especially with that fashionable 
intercourse which communicated the 
infection to his blood. Sometimes he 
falls into my third class of railers, and 
■when that is the case, he is incorrigible 
indeed. 

With the railing spinsters of forty, 
and upwards, I tremble to interfere, 
for they are w as full of quarrel as my 
young mistresses dog.” In one respect, 
however, we cannot but commend 
their judgments; I mean, in their de- 
sires to restore dress to its ancient 
simplicity and innocence. The exist- 
ing style of dressing must be wrong, 
improper, and indelicate of course; 
so it has bean time out of mind ; we 
must go back then for a proper period 
to imitate, until we arrive at the age 
of the bare-legged Britons ; but they 
dressed fashionably, so we must re- 
treat farther back still, and assume the 
fig leaves of mother Eve ; or perhaps 
k were better to discard even those, 
as unnecessary encumbrances, and 
thus reform fashion altogether. 


I must say, Mr. Oldschool, that I 
think we have, every reason to be sa- 
tisfied with the manners of our own 
day ; and I most potently believe, their 
greatest enemies would rue the hour 
they should be thrown aside. Although 
they may not always give ardour to virtue 
and confidence to truth , yet they pre- 
serve the order of society, and tend 
to uphold the distinction between the 
man and the firHow; than which no- 
thing can be more useful or impor- 
tant. 

K Untune that string, 

** And hack what discord follows, each 
thing meets 

“ In mere oppugnancy * 

There may be, there must be, some 
evil practices in ypgue ; but would 
you extirpate every flower of the field 
because the luxuriance of the soil has 
given birth to some noxious weeds ? 
The noblest things in nature are the 
most liable to abuse. 

Saladin. 

Ah infect so c<5otefnptible as the Moth one would 
imagine to be unworthy the attention either of the 
naturalist or the philosopher. “ The clown treads m 
it daily with his clouted shoon ;** even children who 
chase the butterfly, neglect the Moth who has no 
splendour to attract their vagrant curiosity. But the 
eye of a poet seeth all ^ things, as we read the ear of 
Jealousy heareth all things. A moral and female wri- 
ter has thus e nnoble d this humble topic k. 

m xo<ra. 

When dews fall fast, and rosy day 
Fades slowly in the west away. 

While evening breezes bal'd the future 
sheaves ; 

Votary of vesper’s humid light. 

The Moth, pale wanderer of the night. 
From his green cradle comes among the 
whispering leaves. 

The birds on insect life that feast. 

Now in their woody coverts rest. 

The swallow slumbers in his dome of clay. 
And of the numerous tribes who war* 

On the small denizens of air. 

The shrieking bat alone is on the wing for 
prey. 

Eluding him on lacey plume. 

The silver Moth enjoys the gloom. 

Glancing on tremuluous wings through twi- 
light bowers, 

Now flits where warm nasturtiums glow, 
Now quivers on the jessamine bough. 

And sucks* with spiral tongue, 'the balm of 
sleeping flowers. 

Yet if from open casement stream 
The taper’s bright as penny beam, 

:ed by CjOO^Ic 
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•And strike* vrith comet ray his dazzled 
sight; 

Nor perfum'd leaf nor honied flower 
To cheok his wild career have power. 

But to the attracting flame hp takes hi* ra- 
pid flight* 

Bound it he darts in dizzy rings. 

And soon his soft and powder’d wings 
Are sing*d; and dimmer glow his pearly 
' eyes. 

And now his struggling feet are foil’d. 

And scorch’d, entangled, burnt, and soil'd. 
His fragile form is lost — the wretched insect 
dies. 

Emblem too just of one whose way 
Through the calm vale of life might lay, 

Yet lur’d by Vanity’s illusive fires, 

Tar from that tranquil vale aside 
Like this poor insect suicide 
Follows the fatal light, and in its flame 
expires ! 


OF THE GRECIAN PHILOSOPHERS 
ThraJes die Milesian, and Pythagoras of 
Samos, were among the earliest and best 
of the Grecian philosophers : the latter is 
said, and with great probability, tp have un- 
derstood the true system of the Universe ; 
and taught the transmigration of souls, as 
borrowed from the Gymnosophists or Indian 
Bramins. 

The former, who lived six hundred years 
before Christ, was both an excellent moral- 
ist and natural philosopher, for so early a 
period. He is thought to be the first Gre- 
cian who merited, the name of an astrono- 
mer. 

Anaximander, Anaximenes, and after- 
wards Anaxagoras, improved upon the for- 
mer discoveries ; hut the latter in particular, 
who had a wild, but sublime and extensive 
genius, and more accuracy of judgment than 
bis predecessours. 

Zeno was the founder of the stoical school ; 
*nd Epicurus of that one that goes under his 
Wme to tins day : both went to extremes ; 
one founding happiness or the chief good on 
apathy, or an insensibility to pleasure and 
paiu ; the other on pleasure alone. Another 
*®ct, called the EclectiCk, embraced a mid- 
dle course between the two. 

Socrates, the wisest and best of all the 
philosophe rs, followed very much this mid- 
dle path ; and was the purest both in prac- 
tice and doctrine, of all the Grecian sages. ' 
On account of his dedicating his studies 
*nd doctrines chiefly to morality, he is said 
j® have first brought Philosophy from the 
heavens and the stars, about which she had 
hitherto been employed, to dwell in cities 
®d societies of men. 

Socrates was perhaps one of the best and 
fittest men of antiquity. A* Homer was 
111 poefry, he was without doubt the great 
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fountain-head of aH flhat was moot valuable 
in the Grecian philosophy ; and his morality 
seems to have approached the nearest of any 
to that of the great founder of the Christian 
faith. 

In explaining his philosophy by faxniHa* 
allusions and parables, he also resembled 
him. 

The Greeks, therefore, at this period, 
were the most distinguished nation on earth 
for learning and arts. .From the days of 
Homer and Hesiod, down to those of* So* 
phocles and Euripides, we ste them goilg 
on in one continued course of improvement. 
Philosophy went hand in hand with Litera- 
ture; and, in the age of Aristotle, we be- 
lieve it to be arrived at its highest pitch of 
refinement 

The excellent application which this phi- 

Ioso*' t ' J - '**' - 

tike 


wmtu lilts pni- 
>pher made of it to poetry and eloquence 5 
— Uws he thence deduces with such just- 
ness and precision on the economy of these 
two arts, at once evince the uncommon 
acuteness of his genius, and point out a sure 
path to succeeding ages, to guide themselves 
in their intellectual exertions by the rules of 
right reason and common sense. 

Plato, his cotemporary and fellow disci- 
ple, had merit; though of a different kind. 
He had more brilliance of fancy than soli- 
dity of judgment ; hence his diction is often 
more elegant than his re asoning is just But 
he has made amends for this by the univer- 
sal good tendency of his mprals, the serious 
grandeur of his thoughts, and the extraor- 
dinary beauty and splendour of his style! 
Add to this a simplicity joined with ma- 
jesty; in which perhaps none of his coun- 
trymen, if we except Homer, ever equalled 
him. Xenophon, was his worthy disciple. 

Theophrastus and Cebes followed; the 
former, both a moralist and natural philoso- 
pher, trod the steps of his master Aristotle. 
His characters are equally eminent for that 
justness of painting and sweetness of style; 
and a#e imitated by Bruyere and others. 

His history of plants is allowed great me- 
rit by the naturalists. 

As for Cebes, he has immortalized his 
feme by that Tablature of human life that 
passes under his name. The Visions of 
Mirza by Addison are a kind of distant imi- 
tation of this beautiful allegory ; and though 
very striking, hardly equal to the original. 

OF THE GRECIAN ORATORS— -DEMOS-* 
THENES CHARACTERIZED. 


Demosthenes who flourished somewhat 
later than the above-mentioned writers, 
may, with justice, be styled the Prince 
of Grecian eloquence. Isocrates charms by 
the harmony of his periods; Lysias and 
Is<£U8 by a certain attick grace ; Eschines 
by a manly and popious oratory ; but Dc- 
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mottttenes surpasses them all in fire, vehe- 
mence, precision, and closeness. 

He excels in brevity, yet is clear and 
.Strong ; his reasoning carries conviction in 
every word ; he thunders, he lightens : he 
rolls his sentences with a kind of rapid har- 
mony, yet seemingly without art; and in 
this way he overpowers us before we are 
aware. 


from his conciseness arises his strength ; 
he is never diffuse, nor, like Cicero, weak- 
ens his style by bestowing an additional 
word for the Sake of rounding a period. He 
strives not to please, but to persuade ; and 
j^is arguments are as strong and close as his 
style. 

Vpon the whple, he excels in that kind of 
eloquence which is thfc reverse of the copi- 
ous, the sweet, or the flowery ; his manner 
is ardent, concise, and simple ; quite diffe- 

S ent from the Ciceronian, which is copious, 
owery, and artificial. 

. What must we think of that eloquence 
that roused Greece, Set on foot armies, 
shook the throne of Philip, and agitated the 
people to such a degree as to render them 
impatient to undertake the most arduous 
enterprises in defence of their country, and 
the destruction of tyranny 1 Such was the 
eloquence of Demosthenes. t 


OF THE GRECIAN DRAMATIC* WRI- 
TERS. 

Much about the above period flourished 
Sophocles and Euripides, these most exqui- 
site tragedians, and glories of the Athenian 
stage. 

Poetry now enjoyed her greatest triumph, 
when, to the most charming flowers of elo- 
quence, she could join the wreath of virtue, 
and the palm of philosophy. Happy had* 
this conjunction reformed the Athenian man- 
ners, as it delighted their fancy and wrought 
on their passions. But; neither the subli- 
mity of Sophocles, nor pathos of Euripides, 
produced this effect. 

Eschylus, the father of Greek tragedy, 
was somewhat older than these ; but still 
their cotemporary. . He was the first who 
brought the drama from the Thespian cart 
to the stage. His character is sublimity and 
vehemence joined to rudeness and obscuri- 
ty ; which last throw a veil over his merit, 
and render him but little known. His 
two successours already mentioned, improv- 
ed upon him considerably. 

Euripides, as being the disciple of Socra- 
tes, is perhaps the most didactick and moral 
of aH tragi ck authoura, if we except Shaks- 
peare. He is more pathetick than Sopho- 
cles, though not so sublime or descriptive. 
His diction, however, is sufficiently digni- 
fied and elegant; and his versification is 
possessed of the greatest ease, sweetness, 
and variety. 


Besides the elegance, and pathos, so P+ 
euliar and delightful in these poets, one can 
never enough admire that chastity and purity 
of morals that predominate every where in 
their drama. Love, the hinge upon which 
modern tragedy seems to turn, is hardly no- 
ticed. The truth of history -and nature is 
not violated to make room for a romantick 
passion that intoxicates the brain ; and, if it 
does not corrupt, at best but amuses, with- 
out improving the heart 

As for Aristophanes, their cotemporary, 
and the father of the ancient comedy, nci- 
withstanding his attick salt and elegance 3 
he has top much of a rude buffoonery, and 
that too exerted against the most worthy 
characters, such as Socrates and Euripides, 
that cannot but disgust a well-formed taste, 
accustomed to the chaster strains of his two 
dramatick brethren. 

Upon a comparison of these poets with 
the modems, we must allow their plots are 
more simple and uniform ; their characters 
in general more natural; their action and 
fable more important; and their language 
more harmonious and elegant Their cho- 
rus, in particular, exhibits such a show of 
picturesque beauties as can hardly be paral- 
leled in our times j besides its being in other 
respects, a suitable and agreeable accompa- 
niment of the drama. However, it may 
be proper here to observe, that Mikon has 
most happily imitated those choruses in his 
Comus and Sampson Agonistes ; which dis- 
play beauties of this kind not unworthy of 
the ancients* 

On the other hand, the modem plays, from 
the strong mixture of love in them, are fre- 
quently more soft and tender than the anci- 
ent ; but this tenderness too often degene- 
rates into insipidity. Shakspeare alone, with 
little exception, has managed this passion 
with a true taste ; no rant, no raving, no un- 
natural wildness; all the passions in him 
are touched with the hand of a master; and 
love, which appears among the rest, (acci- 
dentally introduced, not obtruded) speaks it# 
own native language ; the language of the 
Utmost delicacy and tenderness. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE GREER 
WRITERS. 

We have now carried the Greek writer# 
to the age of Alexander the Great, when 
their language arrived at its greatest refine- 
ment 

What particularly distinguishes them is, 
first, a certain delicacy joined with sweet* 
ness, peculiar to themselves : secondly, a 
certain chastised elegance approaching to 
dryness. 

Examples of the first kind are, Herodo- 
tus, Xenophon, Theocritus, Anacreon. 
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: ' 0/ the second afe : Pindar,* Thucydides, 
Demosthenes, Aristotle, Theophrastus* 

The more raised and elevated writers are 
Homer, Plato, Lucian, Sophocles, Eschylus, 
Euripides. 

Upon the whole, the compositions of the 
Greeks, like their architecture, boast those 
simple and sublime beauties that are the 
picture of nature and truth only ; nothing- is 
exaggerated or distorted; all is delicacy, 
grace, and sweet simplicity. What an idea 
do they give of the virtue and purity of a 
people that in their best times had never 
their equals ; and still in their works shine 
to succeeding ages unrivalled patterns of 
beauty, simplicity, and unaffected great- 
ness? 

QUINT* IL I A y. 

If any thing could give additional 
value to the writings of Quintilian, it 
is the epoch in which they were com- 
posed. 

Marcus Fabius Quintiiianus, was a 
Spaniard, bom during the reign of the 
emperour Claudius, m the first Chris- 
tian century, and appointed by the go- 
vernment of Rome a publick teacher 
of rhetorick : he was also a barrister of 
great eminence ; and after the labori- 
ous exercise of his two-fold office for 
twenty years, he gave lasting celebrity 
to retirement by the composition of an 
immortal work. 

All his promised visions of happi- 
ness were, however, quickly dissipat- 
ed by the loss of his wife and two 
. sons; and he died in the year ninety- 
five, dejected in spirit, and poor in cir- 
cumstances. 

For fifty years the world were not 
in possession of his institutes, which 
were discovered by a monk of Flo- 
rence in the tower of a monastery. 

Quintilian is as praise-worthy .for 
his resolution, as he is respectable for 4 
his talents. In a degenerate age he 
conceived the bold project of reviving 
sound eloquence, and of restoring.it 
to its ancient rights. 

He did this first by his example ; 
for his pleadings, which are unfortu- 
nately lost, are said to have been the 
• only ones that recalled the age of Au- 
gustus. He saw the pure eloquence 
of Cicero and Hortensius, - although 


* It U said that Thucydides formed himself upon 
the concise manner of Pindar* 


for a while sustained by Messala and 
Pollio,. soon precipitated to its fall by a 
crowd of rhetoricians who everywhere 
opened schools for the art which they 
had disgraced. He became the restor- 
er of learning; and received the con- 
sular fasces from the emperour Do- 
mitian, as a reward for the instruction 
which he had given to his nephews. 

His institutes were written when he 
was sixty years of age; and though 
antiquity has transmitted his name to 
us with unbounded praise, and Mar- 
tial calls him the glory of the Roman 
toga, still his invaluable work on the 
subject of oratory contains hi^ most 
splendid eulogium. 

It is divided into twelve books ; and 
comprehends not oply a perfect sys- 
tem for the contemplation of the ora- 
tors, but an able criticism on the works 
of the Greek and Roman classicks. The 
general purport of the two first books, 
are precepts worthy the attention both 
of parents and of tutors. IJ e shows 
the advantages of early application to 
study, and the preference of publick 
to private education, on the ground, 
that it better qualifies youth to live in 
society, for which they were destined. 
A lecture may be of more avail when 
given to an individual ; but the form of 
publick schools, and the habit of pub- 
lick and similar exercises, in his opi- 
nion excite genius by the spur of emu- 
lation. The sensations are more live- 
ly when they are not solitary, and 
learning in publick schools is diffused 
by. contagion. 

Quintilian conducts the young scho- 
lar through the instruction of hi s ear- 
ly years, to the study of eloquence; 
and in addition to languages and gram- 
mar, he recommends musick and ge- 
ometry, as the one forms the ear and 
gives him the sentiment of harmony, 
and the other accustoms him to accu- 
racy and method. He requires from 
him who prepares himself for elo* 
quence, what Cicero recommends in 
his treatise “ On a perfect Orator.” 
The peroration of his first book is a 
noble instance of the enthusiasm of an 
accomplished scholar. Youth are so 
susceptible of false taste, that he ex- 
horts them to adhere to the perusal of 
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the best authours; recommends Livy 
in preference to Sallugt, but places 
Cicero before ail others. 

When he enters upon the subject 
of eloquence, he discusses all the fri- 
volous questions which were then in 
vogue, and which are very uninterest- 
ing to us. He denies what we consi- 
der as a truth, that eloquence is the 
art of persuasion ; and asserts what we 
probably may deny, that the name of 
orator does not belong to him, who is 
not at the same time eloquent and vir- 
tuous. With respect to the first ques- 
tion he says, the definition is incorrect, 
since eloquence is not the only thing 
that persuades, for that beauty, and 
tears, and mute supplications, per- 
suade also. When Antony the orator, 
t pleading for Aquilius, suddenly tears 
' off the habit of the accused and exhi- 
bits the wounds he had received in 
fighting for his country ; the Rdman 
people cannot resist the spectacle, but 
absolve. the criminal. The answer 
seems easy and obvious ; the Roman 
people were not persuaded, they were 
moved : and to speak correctly, beauty 
charms, tears soften, but eloquence 
persuades! 

With respect to his second objec- 
tion, the instance of Caesar may refute 
it. Caesar, in the opinion of Cicero, 
was a very great orator, but he cer- 
tainly would not have allowed him to 
be a virtuous character. * 

All the world will agree with Quin- 
tilian when he exalts the art of speak- 
ing, and shows the preeminence which 
it gives to man above all other ani- 
mals ; and a more attentive perusal of 
the writings of Cicero and Quintilian 
on the subject might probably tend to 
•supply the great desideratum in an 
English education. 

The art of eloquence, tike other 
arts, is the effect of habit ; and in so 
enlightened an age and country, it 
■seems strange that an accomplished 
orator should still be regarded as a 
phenomenon. When ever it shall 
become a fashionable part of the edu- 
cation of youth to learn to convey 
their ideas with as much care as they 
have acquired them, the wise senator 
and the fcble speaker will more fre- 


quently be found in the same person; 
and no long exercise is required to 
evince the assertion of Horace, “ that 
if the subject be Well understood, 
words will spontaneously present 
themselves.” 

. Quintilian, like Aristotle, mentions 
three kinds of oratorical composition, 
the demonstrative,, the deliberative, 
and the judicial. 

Funeral orations are of the first 
kind ; amongst the ancients, these 
were delivered by the relations of the 
deceased. ' 1 

Julius Caesar, in pronouncing an 
eulogy on his aunt Julia, deduced their 
mutual origin from the goddess Ve- 
nus on the one side, and from Ancus 
Martius, the fourth king of Rome, on 
the other. Thus, said he, you will 
find in my family the sanctity of kings, 
who are the masters of men ; and the 
majesty . of the gods, who are the mas- 
ters of kings. 

Marcellus had been one of the great- 
jest enemies of Caesar, Since the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia he had retired to Mir 
tylene, where he cultivated in peace 
that literature which he passionately 
loved. In an assembly of the people, 
his brother Caius threw himself at the 
feet of the dictator to obtain his re- 
turn. Caesar desired that the suffra- 
ges of the senators should be taken 
individually. He wished to hear Ci- 
cero on a question which might exhi- 
bit the sensibility* of his friendship, 
and he was not deceived. 

In place of a simple form of com- 
pliment, Cicero addresses to the dio 
tator the most noblfe, the most pathe- 
tick, and at the same time the most 
patriotick speech, that . gratitude, 
friendship, and virtue could dictate to 
an elevated soul. It is impossible to 
read it without admiration and emor 
tion. 

Blame is the predominant feature 
of another species of demonstrative 
eloquence, of which the first oration 
against Catiline, furnishes a specimen. 

The deliberative eloquence is found 
in the writings of the historians, in 
the Pliilippicks of Demosthenes, and 
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ki the orations of Cicero for the Ma- 
nilian, and against the- Agrarian law. 

It may not be inopportune to ob- 
serve that these Agrarian laws never 
were intended to attach upon private 
property, but only to divide certain 
conquered lands amongst a number of 
the poorer citizens. It was never a 
question, whether all the lands of 
the state should be equally divided 
amongst them, until the barbarians of 
die north enslaved all the polished 
countries of Europe.. The most ce- 
lebrated banditti of Rome, even the 
cut-throats of Catiline did not con- 
ceive this plan. When the tribune 
Rullus endeavoured to revive a law 
which was the stalking-horse of am- 
bitious citizens, Cicero. invited him to 
contest the point with him in publick, 
and nothing more was heard of that 
bugbear with which the tribunes- had 
always been accustomed to terrify the 
senate. 

The judicial kind of eloquence 
comprehends all the affairs which are 
brought before courts of justice. The 
most remarkable of this species was 
the dispute between JLschines and 
Demosthenes ; and the defence of the 
latter is considered as the highest of 
the judicial kind. 

In the Areopagus, a court remark- 
able for its purity, a crier was charged 
to interrupt the pleader, who wander- 
ed from his subject to endeavour to 
move the pity of the judges. In other 
eourts, it was permitted the orator to 
assist himself with all his weapons $ 
and in this art, Quintilian is of opinion 
that Cicero surpasses the Grecian ora- 
tor. 

In theory it seems either absurd or 
improper to attempt to make an im- 
pression upon a judge, who either is, 
or ought to be, an impassible being. 
Demonstrative eloquence is, in the 
opinion of Quintilian, susceptible of 
all the ornaments of art. Deliberative 
eloquence ought to be more severe 
and dignified ; judicial eloquence, 
Strong in proof and convincing in ar- 
gument, free in expression, impetu- 
ous and impassioned, and lastly, pow- 
erful in exciting emotions in the 
judges. Of its five distinct parts, the 
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exordiunv is to render the jtrdges fa- 
vourable and attentive, the narration 
to explain die fact* the confirmation* 
to establish it by evidence, the refuta- 
tion to destroy the* arguments of the. 
adverse party, the peroration, to re-v 
sume the substance of the discourse,, 
and to engrave on the minds of the; 
judges the impressions >vhich it 
most necessary to gi^e them. 

In this part of an oration, sensible 
objects were found to have the greatest 
effect. We see a tremendous exam- 
pi e^of it when Antony* placed before 
the eyes of the Roman people the, 
bloody robe of Caesar. Quintilian men- 
tions some instances in which the ab- 
surd exercise of this art entirely de- 
feated its intention and its use. An 
advocate, pleading for a young woman 
whose husband had been assassinated, 
expected that a great effect would be 
produced if his portrait were exhibi- 
ted to the judges at the peroration; 
but the persons to whom the office 
was entrusted, not knowing which was, 
the peroration, every time the orator 
turned his head their way, foiled not 
to hold out the pprtrait; which when 
the spectators beheld, they found that 
he whom the widow lamented so. 
much was nothing but an old cripple. 
They immediately burst into laughter 
and thought no mqre. of the pleader. 

A certain person of the name of 
Glycon had brought a child into the 
court, with the hope that his tears and, 
cries might soften his judges, and 
placed his tutor behind him to prompt 
him when he ought to begin. Gly-, 
con, full of confidence, addressed him. 
at the critical period, and asked him 
why he wept? It is because my tu- 
tor pinches me ! exclaimed the child. 
Thus ended all the hopes of the ora- 
tor. 

The business of a speaker is three- 
fold, to instruct, to move, and to please. 
He instructs by reasoning, he moves 
by the pathetick, he pleases by elocu- 
tion. In the latter ate three predo- 
minant qualities, clearness, correct- 
ness, and ornament. Quintilian treats 
of the arrangement of words, of num- 
bers* and harmony of periods. Every 
scholar, senator, and publick speaker, 
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trill read him with pleasnre and ad- 
vantage; and although his object was 
to form his disciples for the Roman 
bar, and his work is more particularly 
applicable to their tribunals, yet it will 
open a wide field of instruction to 
every one who shall pursue the pro- 
fession of the law in any age and in 
any country. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CITIZENS. 

(From Burkc’t Maximt.) 

The legislators who framed the an- 
cient republicks knew that their busi- 
ness was too arduous to be accom- 
plished with no better apparatus than 
the metaphysicks of an under gradu- 
ate, and the mathematicks and arith- 
meticks of an exciseman. They had 
to do with men, and they were obliged 
to study human nature. They had to 
do with citizens, and they were obliged 
to study the effects of those habits 
which are communicated by the cir- 
cumstances of civil life. They were 
sensible that the operation of this se- 
cond nature on the first produced a 
new combination; and thence arose 
many diversities amongstmen, accord- 
ing to their birth, their education, their 
professions, the periods of their lives, 
their residence in towns or in the 
country, their several ways of acquir- 
ing and of fixing property, and accord- 
ing to the quality of the property itself, 
all which rendered them as it were so 
many different species of animals. 
Hence they thoughtthemsplvesobliged 
to dispose their citizens into such clas- 
ses, M>d to place them in such situa- 
tions in the state as their peculiar ha- 
bits might qualify them to fill, and to 
allot to them such appropriated privi- 
leges as might secure to them what 
their specifick occasions required, and 
which might ftimish to each descrip- 
tion such force as might protect it in 
the conflict caused by the diversity of 
interests, that must exist, and must 
contend, in all complex society : for 
the legislator would hay e been asham- 
ed, that the coarse husbandman should 
well know how to assort and to use his 
sheep, horses, and oxen, and should 
have enough of common sense not to 


abstract and equalize them all into ani- 
mals, without providing for each kind 
an appropriate food, care, and employ- 
ment; whilst he, the economist, dis- 
poser, ani shepherd of his own kind- 
red, subliming himself into an airy 
metaphysician, was resolved to know 
nothing 6f his flocks but as men in ge- 
neral. It is /or this reason that Mon- 
tesquieu observed very justly, that in 
their classification of the citizens, the 
great legislators of antiquity made the 
greatest display .of their powers, and 
even soared above themselves. It is 
here that your modern legislators have 
gone deep into the negative series, and 
sunk even below their own nothing. 
As the first sort of legislators attended 
to the. different kinds of citizens, and 
combined them into one common-; 
wealth, the others, the metaphysical 
and alchemistical legislators, have ta- 
ken the direct contrary course. They 
have attempted to confound all sorts of 
citizens, is well as they c6uld,into one 
homogeneous mass ; and then they di- 
vide this amalgama into a number of 
incoherent republicks. They reduce 
men to loose counters, merely for the 
sake of simple telling, and not to 
figures whose power is to arise from 
their place in the table. The ele- 
ments of their own metaphysicks 
might have taught them better lessons. 
The troll of their categorical table 
might have informed them that there 
was something else in the intellectual 
world besides substance and quantity- 
They might learn from the catechism 
of metaphysicks that there were eight 
heads more,* in every complex deliber- 
ation, which they have never thQUght of, 
though these, of all the ten, are the 
subject on which the skill of man can 
operate any thing at- all. So far from 
this able disposition of some of the 
old republican legislators, which fol- 
lows with a solicitous accuracy the 

moral conditions and propensities ot 

men, they have levelled and crushed 
together all the orders which they 
found, even under the coarse unartih- 
cial arrangement of the monarchy* m 


• Qualitas, Relatio, Actio, Passio, UWi 
Quando, Situs, Habitus. 
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which mode of government the clas- 
sing of the citizens is not of so much 
importance as in a republick. It is 
true, however, that every such classi- 
jEcation, if properly ordered, is good in 
all forms of government ; and composes 
a strong barrier against the excesses of 
despotism, as well as it is the neces- 
sary means of giving effect and per- 
manence to a republick. For want 
of something of this kind, if the pre- 
sent project of a republick should 
fail, all securities to a moderated free- 
dom fail along with it ; all the indirect 
testraints which mitigate despotism 
are removed ; insomuch that if monar- 
chy should ever again obtain An entire 
ascendancy in France, under this or 
under any other dynasty, it will pro- 
bably be, if not voluntarily tempered 
at setting out, by the wise and virtu- 
ous counsels of the prince, the most 
completely arbitrary power that has 
ever appeared on earth. This is to 
play a most desperate game. 

VARIETY. 

In the rough blast heaves the billow. 

In the light air waves the willow ; 

• Every thing of moving kind - 
VARIES with the veering wind : 

What have I to do with thee, 

null, unjoy ous Constancy ? » 



What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoy ous Constancy ? 

< . 

BT DIB DIN. 

If bold and brave thou can’st not bear 
Thyself from all thou lov’st to tear, 

If, while winds, war, and billows roll, 

A spark of fear invades thy soul. 

If thou’rt appall’d when cannons roar, 

I pray thee, messmate, stay ashore : 

There, like a lubber,: 9 

• Whine and blubber. 

Still for thy ease and safety busy. 

Nor dare to come. 

Where honest Tom, 

And Ned, and Nick, 

And Ben, and Phil, 

And Jack, and Dick, 

And Bob, and Bill, 

All weathers sing, and drink the swizzy. 

If, should’st thou lose a limb in fight, 

She who made up thy heart’s delight. 

Poor recompense that thou art kind, 

Shall prove inconstant as the wind, 


If such hard fertunetbou’ftdftptaft, 

1 pray thee, messmate, stay ashore j 
T here like a lubber, &c. 

If pris*ner in a foreign land. 

No friend, no money at command* . 
That man thou trusted hadst alone 
All knowledge of thee should disown j 
If this should vexfthee to the core, 

I pray thee, messmate, stay ashore* 

There, like a lubber, &o. 

In large bodies, the circulatinh of 
power must be less vigorous At the cm- 
tremities. Nature hts said it. The 
Turk cannot govern -$gypt, and Ara- 
bia, and Curdistan, as he governs 
Thrace : nor has he the same domi* 
nion in Crimea and Algiers* which he 
has at Brusa and Smyrna. Despotism 
itself is obliged £o truck and huckster. 
The sultan gets such obedience as he 
can. He governs with a loose reign, 
that he may govern at all ; and the 
whole of the forc6 and vigour of his 
authority in his centre, Is derived 
from a prudent relaxation in ell his 
borders. Spain, in her provinces, if, 
perhaps, not so well obeyed, as yotj 
are in yours. She complies to ; she 
submits ; she watches times. This is 
the immutable condition, the eternal 
law, of extensive and detached empire. 

The following old and humorous song was a great 
favourite of Burns. The two last stanzas have pecu- 
liar beauty, and the effect decribed in the last Uac« 
knowledge i by many an honest fellow. 

When I have a sixpence under my thumb. 
Then ! get ovedit in ilka town ; 

But ay when I’m poor they bid. me gee by ; 
Oh, Poverty parts good company, 

Todlin hame, todlin hame, 

O cou’d na’ my love come todlin hame. 

Pair fa* the good wife and send her good sale. 
She gives us white bannocks to drink her ale ; 
Syne that if her tuppony chance to be sma’. 
We ’ll tak’ a good scour o’t and ca*l away. 
Todlin hame, todlin hame. 

As round as a neap come todlin hame. 

My Kimmer and I lay down to sleep. 

And twa pint stoups at our bed’s fee.t, 

And ay when we waken’d we drank them 
dry; # 

What think ye of my wee Kimmer and I, 
Todlin hame, and todlin hame, 

Sae round as my love comes todlin hame. 

Leeze me, on iiqnofr, my todlin don 

Ye’re ay sae good humour'd when wetting 

your mou’* 
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When saber sae sour, ye’ll fieht with a flea. 
That ’tis a blithe sight to the bairns and me 
When todlin hame, todlin hame. 

When round as Rlieap you come todlin hame. 


O^ all things, Wisdom is the most 
terrified with epidemical fanatacism, 
because of all enemies it is that against 
which she is the least able to furnish 
any kind of resource. 


It is a great mistake, that the desire 
of securing property is universal 
among mankind. Gaming is a prin- 
ciple inherent in human nature. It 
belongs to us all* 

When Southey, in a mood of political discontent 
wrote the following ingenious lines, there was no 
room for querulousness. The British Constitution to 
which he alludes was neither rotten nor decayed. It 
Was more vigorous than ever. Although therefore the* 
application to England cannot be made, yet he who in 
America adverts to what we once were, to what we 
might be, and to what we are, will soon see that the 
oak of our national strength and dignity is rotten to 
the very core. , 


VHB OAK OF OUR FATHERS. 

Alas for the oak of our fathers , that stood 

In its beauty, the glory and pride of the wood ! 

It gre w and it flourish’d for many an age, 

And many a tempest wreak’d on it its rage. 

But when its strong branches were bent with 
the blast, 

It struck its roots deeper and flourish’d more 
fast. 

Its head tower’d high, and its branches 
spread round. 

For its roots were struck deep, and its heart 
it was sound. 

The bees o’er its honey.de w’d foliage play’d. 

And the beasts of the forest fed under its 
shade. 


The,, oak of our father# to Freedom was dear. 
It# leaves were her crown, and its wood was 
her spear. 

Alas ! for the oak of our fathers, that stood 
In itsbeauty, the glory and pride of the wood ! 


There crept up an ivy, and clung round the 
trunk. 

It struck deep in its mouth, and its juices it 
drunk; 

The branches grew sickly, depriv’d of their 
food, 

And the oak was no longer the pride of the 
wood. 


The foresters saw, and they gather’d around. 
Its roots still were fast, and. its heart still 
was sound ; ‘ 

They lopt off the boughs that so beautiful 
spread, 

But the ivy they spar’d on its vitals that fed. 


No longer the bees o’er its honey-dewsplky’d 
Nor the beasts of the forest fed under its 
shade ; 

Lopt and mangled the trunk in its nun is, 
seen, 

A monument now what its beauty has been. 

The oak has received its incurable wound. 
They have loosen’d the roots, though tho 
heart may be sound ; 

What the travellers at a distance green 
flourishing see. 

Are the leaves of the ivy that poison'd, the 
tree. 

Alas! for the oak of our pat«ers, that 
stood 

In its beauty, the glory andpride of the wood ! 

Edmund Burke, speaking, on a certain 
occasion, of his own temper, has so exactly 
described the spirit of a virtuous adventurer^ 
that we cannot refrain from copying the para- 
graph. 

“ Nitor in adversum ” is the motto 
for a man like me. I possessed not 
one of the qualities nor cultivated one 
of the arts that recommend men to fa- 
vour and protection. I was not made 
for a minion or a tool . As little did I 
follow the trade of winning the hearts, 
by imposing on the understandings of 
the people . At every step of my pro- 
gress in life (for in every step I was 
traversed and opposed) and at every 
turnpike I met, I was obliged to show 
my passport , and again and again to 
prove my title to the honour of 

BEING USEFUL TO MY COUNTRY. I 

have no arts, but manly arts. On 
them I have stood, and please God, to 
the last gasp will I stand. 

It is laughable to find old Retif de 
la Bretone emulating the naivety of 
Florian* There is as much differ- 
ence between them as between a Satyr 
and a Grace. 

Kotsebue, in his last Tour to Paris, 
mentions having met this old liquorish 
goat in a polite coterie ; pour le coup, 
he ought to have said il etait amene la 
par la chaussure provoguant d* Amable . 
(Vide R6tif’s Nouvelles Contempo- 
raines.) For the honour of the fair 
Parisians I hope R6tif’s 'Adelaide 
Martin, and Amable Gauthier are 
stories not founded on modem man- 
ners, but the offspring of a prurient 
brain. 
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IMPROMPTU, 

After a visit to Mrs. > of Montreal. 

’Twas butfor a moment — and yet in that time 
She crowded th’ impressions of many an 
hour; 

Her eye had a glow like the sun of her clime, 
Which wak’d evety feeling at once into 
flower. 

Oh! could we have stol’n but one rapturous 
day 

To renew such impressions again and agaai, 
The things we should look, ana imagine, and 
say 

- Would be worth all the life we had wasted 
till then ! 

What we had not the leisure or language to 
speak 

W e should find some more exquisite mode 
of revealing. 

And between us, should feel just as much in 
a week 

As others would take a millenium in feel- 
ing! 

Gibbon, somewhere, talks in the following 
style, which, doubtless, will be considered 
as an abomination by every whig. 

I was returned at the general elec- 
tion for the borough of Leskeard. I 
took my seat at the beginning of the 
memorable contest between Great Bri- 
tain and. America, and supported with 
many a sincere and silent vote, the 
rights, though not perhaps the interest 
of the mother country. 

When I lov’d you I can’t but allow 
I had many an exquisite minute ; 

But the scorn that I feel for you now 
Hath even more luxury in it 

Thus, whether we’re on or we’re off. 
Some witchery seems to await you ; 

To love you is pleasant enough. 

And oh ! *tis delicious to hate you. 

Front the Repertory. 

COLIN AND ECHO. 

Where lofty beeches form a shade. 
Close by a river’s side, 

Young Colin sung Of Adelaide, 

And Echo thus replied : 

Colin — O charming little Adelaide, 

Indeed I love thee well ; 

. Echo — welli 

Colin — And many a tale my charming maid, 
Of early love could tell. 

Echo— tell. 

Colin — But tho’ my bosom fondly swell, 

. The tale I dare not try ; 

Echo— try. 
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Colin — And Echo too my heart will, tell 
Where now enchain’d you lie. 

Echo — you lie. 

Colin— But why should Colin linger here. 
And mutual love forego ? 

Echo — go ! 

Colin— Yet would she not? ah! much I fear 
The maid would answer no. 

Echo — no. 

Colin — And what should I, poor simple boy 
Thus cover’d with chagrin ? 

Echo— grin. 

Colin— O what if she, ah hopeless joy 5 
Should ask her Colin in ? 

Echo— in in,!, 

Colin— O let me haste to Adelaide 
And all her frowns defy. 

Echo—iy ! 

Colin-** And who for such a lovely maid 
Would e’er refuse to die ? 

Echo - —L 

Goldsmith has finely described the delights 
of a summer evening in the country. One of 
our own writers has, in the Monthly Antho- 
logy, painted the brightness of his winter fire* 
and we commend the artist for his ingenuity. 

I like to sit in my study in a winter 
evening, when the wind blows clear, 
and the fire bums bright. If I am 
alone, T sometimes love to muse loose- 
ly on a thousand flits of the imagina* 
tion; to remark the gentle agitations 
of the flame ; to ey.e the mouse, that 
listens at his knot hole, and then runs 
quick across the hearth ; or dwell long 
on the singing of the wood, when the 
heat drives out the sap. I believe that 
such reverie softens the heart, while it 
relaxes the body, for thus the senses 
are gratified in miniature. In the 
first I have the softest colours , and the 
sweetest and most various undulations, 
and in the gentle musick of the green 
stick there is melody for fairies. No 
sense is particularly excited by my 
grey, silk-footed, and crumb-nibbling 
animal, but perhaps he might teach 
me a lesson of prudence, not to set 
out on a journey, till I have inquired ' 
the dangers and difficulties of the way. 
While I am in this state of lonely 
musing, I sometimes lapse unknow- 
ingly into grief; for my guardians are 
dead , and my friends are far from me, 
my years are hastening away, “ and 
evening with its hollow blast murmurs 
of pleasures never to return.” But 
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this* state I do not like to indulge, for 
sorrow grows by musing: I therefore 
touse myself from fears that disheart* 
eri, to Studies that strengthen or~exhi- 
Hrate me ; and when I have lighted a 
(igarr, and put on more wood, I track 
Park to the banks of the Niger, or I 
mount the wails of Rome with “ Bour- 
bon and revenge,” and dose the even- 
ing with an act from Shakspeare, the 
best of poets and the wisest of writers. 

k SONd — tBX DIBDIN. . 

A voyage at Sea and all its strife. 

Its pleasure and its pain. 

At eveiy point resembles life : v 

Hard work for little gain. 

The; anchor’s weigh’d, smooth is the flood, 
Serene seems every form. 

But soon. alas ! comes. on the scud. 

That speaks the threat’ning storm. 

The towering masts in splinters shivering, 
The useless sails in tatters quivering. 
Thunder rolling, lightning flashing, 

Waves in horrid tumult dashing. 

Foam along the dreary shore. 

Still while tars sit round so jolly 
The sprightly flute calls care a folly ; 

Aloft, alow, afloat, aground. 

Let but the smiling grog go round, 

And storms are heard no more. 

• The voyage through life is various found. 
The wind is seldom .fair. 

Though to the Straits of Pleasure bound 
Too oft we touch at Care ; 

Impervious dangers we explore, 

False friends, some faithless she ; 
jftrates and sharks are found ashore 
As often as at sea. 

A lowering storm, from envy brewing; 

Shall at a distance menace ruin, 

While Slander, Malice, and Detraction 
A host of fiends shall bring in action. 

And plant Care's thorns at every pore. 
Yet round to sweet domestick duty 
Some manly imp or infant beauty 
Clings round his neck, or climbs his knees. 
Each thorn’s pluck’d out, pain’s turn’d to 
ease. 

And storms are heard no more. 

The ship towfers gaily on the main. 

To fight its country’s cause. 

And bids the obedient world maintain 
Its honours and its laws ; 

Nor from surrounding danger shrinks 
Till sacrificed to fame ; 

Death dealing round, she nobly sinks 
Only to live in name. . 

And so the man : his ample measure 
Fill'd with alternate pain and pleasure. 

Till long in age and honour living, 

Life’s strength worn put, a k&sorf giving 


To those he leaves his well-got storev 
Mild Hope and Resignation greeting. 

The playful sou) in inches fleeting' 

Makes onward to its native skies, . 

While gasping Nature pants and dies, 

And storms are heard no more. • 

No species of architecture is better 
calculated for the dwelling of heavenly 
fiensive contemplation than the Gothick ; 
it has a powerful tendency to fill tke 
mind with sublime, solemn, and reli- 
gious sentiments ; the antiquity of the 
Gothick churches contribute to in> 
crease that veneration which their 
form and size inspire. We naturally 
feel a respect for a fabrick into which 
we know that our forefathers Have en- 
tered with reverence, and which has 
stood the assault of many centuries, 
and of a thousand storm*. 

TO THE MEMORY OF ADMIRAL NELSON. 
Written in America. 

To thy great soul all danger was the same. 
The path of death was but the path to fame. 
How near by deeds are mighty souls allied ? 
Thus Wolfe, and thus the god-like Theban 
died. 

No vulgar death concludes a Kfe so great. 
The common actor meets a common fate ; 

A slow disease consumes his active fire ; 
Safe on the couch let such a soul expire : 

But noble deeds should meet a noble doom. 
And in the trophy find a glorious tomb ; 

A tomb that draws from ev*ry eye the tear, 
A hero's tomb to all mankind is dear. - 
Fame crowns the valiant Nelson as he dies. 
And makes the scene immortal where he 
lies. 

I once thought that a man of much 
vivacity was not capable of entering 
into the details of business: I now see, 
that lie, who is certainly a man of wit, 
can continue methodically the neces- 
sary routine of business, with the pa- 
tience and perseverance of the great- 
est dunce that ever drudged in a 
compting house. 

THE THREE SIGHS, 

OR, SORROW, HOPE, AND BLISS. 

Near yonder cliff there stands a cot. 

Long favour’d by the foaming tide ; 

When Ed wai*d left the much-lov’d spot. 
With parting kiss .fair Anna sigh’d — 

“ With Edward’s presence ble9s’d today, 

« But sad will be tomorrow : 

4t Adieu ! adieu !” she scarce could say. 
And heav’d therigh of Sorrow. 
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Some, norths had pass’d in silent griefj 
When Reason’s voice resum’d its sway ; 
She knew complaint ne’er gave relief 
So grew resign’d From day to day. 

Oft from the cliff she’d plaintive cry, 

“ He may return tomorrow 
While thus she Sang, Hope’s rising sigh 
Reliev’d the sigh of Sorrow. 

And now the Vessel homeward steer’d. 

She saw the well-known token wave — 
(The faithful eight her bosom cheer’d) 

The token she at parting gave, 
fond Edward cried, with ardent kiss — 

“ Thou shalt be mine tomorrow !” 

While thus he spake, the sigh of Bliss 
Dispell’d the sigh of Sorrow. 

Whom do the jacobin s mean by the 
wtrd ft co file ? That desperate crowd, 
studious of noyelty, which a dema- 
gogue can rake from any kennel in 
any city? What honest man in the 
community but wishes that such crea- 
tures should be coerced, to decency 
by the whip, of the beadle. Grave 
authority, watching the ark of govern- 
ment, should hold no other language 
than Dry den* s : 

Nor shall the rascal rabble here have 
place. 

Whom men no titles gave, and God no 
grace. 

SONG. 

Lov’d friend of any youth 1 Why dwell you 
no more 

Mid the scenes of affection so dear > 
Why still dost thou wander from home far 
away, t 

Why linger with strangers so many a day, 
Tho’ the dark storm that shaded thy pros- 
pect is o’er, 

Tho’ fled is pale Misery’s tear ? 

0 say, is the form thou so fondly didst love, 
Eras’d from thy still Valu’d heart ? 

Do the warm glowingfeelingsthou cherish’d 
awhile. 

No longer the tear of remembrance beguile ? 

O say, do the visions that happiness wove 
No longer their magick impart ? 

Ah ! yet ere the gay tints of beauty are fled 
Ere the rose of delight blooms no more, 
Come wand’rer belov’d ! to Emma, O come. 
The tribute of rapture shall welcome thee 
home ; 

And the chaplet of Hiss that once circled 
thy head, 

Affection’s warm breath shall restore. 

A linkboy asked Dr. Burgess the 
preacher, if he would have 0. light. 
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“ Nq child,” says the doctor, « I am 
one of the lights of the world.” “ l 
wish then,” replied the boy, “ you 
were hung up at the end our alley, for 
it is a devilish dark one.” 


had remarked that 
a© seemed gay, and 
u]ge her tears wfeeji. 

And canst thou act so fklpe a parts 
As feign a joy thou dost not feel 2 
And canst thou a dejected heart 
Beneath imposing smiles conceal ? 

Or rather— why should secret grief 
That gentlest bosom thus annoy ? 

Why thus impel to seek relief 
From tears that stain the cheek of joy* 

But I may not the cause inquire : 

The heart alone its sorrow knows. 

And oft delighteth to retire. 

By all unseen to weep its woes. 

And sure the tear that dims thine eye. 
The sigh that heaves thy tender heart. 
Are dearer far than all the joy 
That mirth and jollity impart. 


Lines addressed to a Lady who 
her heart was often sad when s 
that she frequently retired to ind 
the festive circle had withdrawn. 


In a new work of uncommon excellence, one of tte 
Royal Academicians, a maa of various genius, at once 
a painter and a poet, thus poignantly expresses his 
contempt for the coxcombs of modem philosophy. - 

Ungrac’d, ungracious, dull, demure and vain, 
A cavilling, cold, pert, disputatious train ; 
The nation’s obloquy, the time’s offence, * 
Infest philosophy and torture sense ; 

Pervert all truth, proscribe each finer art, ' 
Fire the weak head, and freeze the feeling 
heart; 

Adrift in Passion’s tempest turn the mind. 
And cut the moral cables of mankind ; 

In patchwork of exploded follies wrought. 
Close qinltedin good house wifery of thought. 
Their heads with straws from Rousseau’s 
stubble crown’d, # 

Our metaphysick madmen rave around. 

With Kings and Priests they wage eternal 
war. 

And laws and life’s strait waiscoat they 
abhor. 

As crafty means to cheek the mind’s career. 
And put inspir’d^ philosophers in fear; 

To cramp the energies of soul and sense, 
And constitute enjoyment an offence. 

What food for ridicule ! what room fbr 
wrath ! 

When Study works up Folly to a froth * 
WhenDullness bubbling o’er Ambition’s fire, 
In cloud and smoke and vapour will aspire ; 
Through each foul funnel of the press will 
rise, 

And fill with fog the intellectual skies. * 
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So many ridiculous things occur 
every day in the world, that men who 
are endowed with that degree of sen- 
sibility which usually accompanies ge- 
nius, find it very difficult to maintain a 
continued gravity. This difficulty is 
abundantly felt in the grave and learn- 
ed professions of law, physick and di- 
vinity ; and the individuals who have 
been most successful in surmounting, 
it, and who never deviate from the so- 
lemnity of established forms, have not 
been always the most distinguished for 
real knowledge or genius ; though ge- 
nerally they are most admired by the 
multitude, who are very apt to mistake 
that gravity for wisdom, which pro- 
ceeds from a literal weight of brain, 
and muddiness of understanding. Mis- 
takes of the same kind are frequently 
made in forming a judgment of books, 
as well as men. Those which profess 
a formal design to instruct and re- 
form, and carry on the work methodi- 
cally, till the reader is lulled into re- 
pose, have passed for deep and useful 
performances: while others, replete 
.with original observations and real in- 
struction, have been treated a? frivo- 
lous, because they are written in a 
familiar style? and the precepts con- 
veyed in a sprightly and indirect man- 
ner. 

MUSICK, 

tBy William Strode# -who died in 1644 . 

When whispering streams do softly steal 
With creeping passion, thro* the heart; 
And when at every touch we feel 
Our pulses beat and bear a part ; 

When threads can make 
A heart-string quake. 

Philosophy 
Can scarce deny . 

The soul can melt in harmony. 

O lull me, lull me f charming air. 

My sense is rock’d with wonders sweet ; 

‘ Like snow on wool thy fallings are. 

Soft like a spirit’s are thy feet ; 

Grief who need fear 
That hath an ear ? 

Down let him lie. 

And slumbering die. 

And change his soul for harmony. 

The grand scale on which the beau- 
ties of nature appear in Switzerland 
and the Alps, has been considered by 


some as too vast for the pencil ; but 
aihongthe sweet hills and vallies of 
Italy, her features are brought nearer 
the eye, are fully seen and understood, 
and appear in all the bloom of rural 
loveliness. Tivoli, Albano, and Fres- 
cati, therefore, are the favourite 
abodes of the landscape painters who 
travel to this coutitry for improve- 
ment ; in the opinibn of some, -these 
delightful villages furnish studies bet- 
ter suited to the powers of their art, 
than even Switzerland itself. Nothing 
can surpass, the admirable assemblage 
of hills, meadows, lakes, cascades, 
gardens, ruins, groves, and terraces, 
which charm the eye as you wander 
among *he shades of Frescati and Al- 
bano, which appear in new beauty as 
they are viewed from different points, 
and captivate the beholder with end- 
less variety. 

TO JANE ON HER BIRTHDAY. 
Come, Queen of the Fairies, so rosy and gay, 
We must crown you with flowers as the 
daughter of May, 

And pluck from these groups that enamel 
the earth, 

A garland to honour the day of your birth. 

First the Cowslip so sweet, with her bright 
yellow bells. 

And the Violet, whose fragrance all other 
excels. 

And the blue Pery winkle just under the wall. 
And the Hyacinth that rises so stately and 
tall. 

We’ll forget not the Primrose, so modest and 
shy. 

Nor her neighbour the Daisy that blushes 
hard by ; 

Nor the powder’d Auricula gracefully bold, 
With his cousin the Polyanth’ crested with 
gold. 

From the Almond’s pink blossom we’ll bor- 
row a spray, 

And the rich scented Wallflower a tribute 
must pay. 

The Jonquil and Pansy their beauties unite, 
And the sweet humble Lily be drawn to the 
light. 

With a garland so * beauteous, such bright 
auburn hair. 

What form with my Darling's can fancy 
compare ? 

Yet a garland more beauteous her breast 
may adorn. 

Than courts the soft -dew drops of May’s 
lucid mom. 
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If mild and good humour’d, obliging and 
kind. 

The fruits of the heart aid the blossoms of 
mind; 

If Duty and Love join with Spirit and Ease, 

They form the dear chaplet that always will 
please. 


a 

Thy teeth like the chalk-moisten’d coral sur- 
rounds 

Whence a voice more harmonious than oi* 
gans resounds. > 

Unless there should lurk imperfections un- 
seen 


Wear these in your bosom, my sweet little 
Jane, 

And the flowers that we prize will unfaded 
remain ; 

Tho’ beauty may vanish and fortune grow 
cold. 

Yet the garland of Virtue will never wax 
old. 

originalTpoetry. 

For The Port Folio . 

FROM THB ITALIAN. 

Still thought recals those hours of bliss 
That swiftly in her presence flew ; 

Again imprints the parting kiss. 

When scarcely we could say adieu. 

Still fondly -treasures ev’ry word 
That flow’d persuasive from her tongue. 
Each vow that I with rapture heard, 

Each wish that in our bosoms sprung. 

’ For The Port Folio . 

SONG, 

Translated from the Gaelick. 

1 . 

Health and joy to the charmer I sawyester- 
. night. 

Thy merits surpass Albion’s beauties so 
bright, 

kmum’rable gifts on thee Nature bestows 
Which rang’d by thy wisdom fresh graces 
disclose. 

2 . 

For certainly Nature to thee hath been kind 
Whom she makes beauty's queen with no 
follies to blind ; 

No pride, no conceit, not a fault we behold. 
Among females you stand like a diamond in 
gold. 

3 . 

One third of thy beauties no words can ex- 
press. 

Thy white heaving bosom, thy shape, air, 
and face ; 

Thy colour so lovely, tap’ring fingers so fair 
Adapted to fancy-works tasteful and rare. 

4 . 

While one Briton lives thy dear mem’ry re- 
mains, 

0, fairest of damsels! high blood fills thy 
veins ; 

How sweet is thy breath, and what fire in 
thy glance. 

How graceful to musick thou mov’st in the 
dance. 


Thy symmetry equals bright Venus- the 
queen. 


For The Port Folio . 

Mr. Oldschool, 

following rhapsody will, per. 
he reading it displays. And I 
to extract amusement from a 
do not meet the general taste, 
readers, who are employed In 

THE DAY — PART L 
. At seven just I lift my head. 

What, says Hurry, still in bed! 

Y ou might have ta’en a morning walk, ’ 
But, hark ! the children how they talk. 

Y ou *11 hinder breakfast, quickly rise, 

A sluggard never gain’d a prize. 

Thus sharply rous’d, my vest I snatch, 
But stopping, turn to look my watch ; 
What, only seven ! Sloth exclaims. 

And rising too, my master dreams ; 

As little ease to any falls. 

Why make it less ere business calls ; 

Or longer from yourself conceal. 

That lounging ’s better than a meal ; 
Consider, sir, it ’s hardly light. 

And pleasanter to sit at night : 

Besides you have three quarters good s 
It ’s cold, and bears* dislike the wood. 

Up late, and rising early too 
Is more than mortal man can do. 

I ’m sorry more I can’t relate. 

For Johnf broke up the strange debate : 

“ Sir, breakfast waits,” on Sloth I frown, • 
And bawl, I ’m just at coming down. 

Good morning, sir, your eyes ajpe red,' 
Perhaps with laying long in bed. 

Or rather sitting up at night. 

Sir, one or t’other ’s surely right. 

We drink our tea and munch our toast. 
As silent as the Samian host ; * 

And breakfast ends without a joke. 

For where’s the wit where nothing ’s 
spoke. 

I slowlv move along to school. 

To exercise an irksome rule; 

Behold me come to Wilson’s door. 

This morning ’s cold ! your lips are sore. 

Bit by the frost, I look for rain. 

Sit down, sir-rNo, I can’t remain. 

Your servant, sir, it ’s just my hour,' 

Ha! — here ’s a boat, some tidings sure. 

For longer st^y I lack pretence. 

And therefore march to scatter sense. 

The school assembl'd, Dick proceeds. 

And from the British story reads 

* Several bears had been seen in the road, 
t The servant boy. , 


* pcuouu y vi me 

haps, find an excuse in t 
am sure that an attempt 
very irksome task, if it 
will please those of your 
the education of youth. 
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How Rosamond, thkt beauteous maid, 
Was, for pure love, to death betray’d ; 
How stern Dunstan hating evil. 

With pincers hot torments the devil, 

Old Nick, as all the monks depose. 

Roar’d loud while Dunstan burnt his nose. 
And swore it prick’d him to the quick, 

To lose his nose by such a trick. 

Robert comes — this word? what gabble, 
Silence ! bless me 1 what a rabble ; ’ 

This * sentence, sir, I can’t explain, 

Why Csesar argues might and main, 

That souls are mortal— -death a sleep, 

' Where man shall neither sing nor weep. 
Sir, sense for Libra can’t be found ; 

Tut, man! it means a Roman pound. 
There Neposf gives the Roman praise. 
But flattery always must debase ; 

This Atticus was each man’s friend, 

Jf gifts to friendship can pretend, * 

The vile, ambitious, and the proud. 

The leam’d, wretch’d and the good, 
Intreated humbly for his aid. 

And always had their wants allay’d ; 

• Time never blasts his cautious aim, 

‘And truth confirms the dastard name. 

Sir, Terence* paints a droll disease, 
WTiich, trust me, doctors can’t appease, 
Phadria in a passion swore 
His mistress’ face to see no more. 

Till two whole days were come and spent. 
And out of town he quickly went ; 

These days to kill, apart from harm, 

In dulness at his country farm ; 

But all in vain — he pass’d his house, 

Nor knew it more than Madam Goose, 
And looking round for sweet repose. 

Back straightway to his mistress goes. 

I ’ll thank you, master, to explain 
What Ovid’s || florid lines contain, 

Bold Jason begs his cunning wife, 

1 To renovate his father’s life ; 

His wife, submissive, gladly goes 
Nine days and nights without repose, 

To gather herbs through hill and dale. 
Invoke the gods, and chant her spell. 
Returning thence she fills a pot, 

’ With vervain, hellebore, and soot ; 

With plants cut up by Luna’s lijjpht. 

Owls* bills and wings, a sorry sight, 

1 The scales and entrails of a snake, 

• And eke 4he gizzard of a rake, 

, The liver of a stag she takes, 

Because his life seven ages makes. 

And alss adds his head and chin, 

With poppy juice to make it thin — 

* Vide Caesar's speech in Sallust, 
f Vide Nepos' Lire of Atticus and Plutarch, 
j Vide Terence. Eunuch. Act 4. Scene 2. 
t Vide Ovid's ^eta. Book T. Table 2. 


She makes this curious mixture, boil. 

And stirs it till it ’s thick as oil : 

Behold, she cuts old E son’s throat. 

Whose senile blood ’s too thin to cloat ; 
The blood expell’d, the juice she gives,. 
And notice, Eson ’s young and lives ; . 

As fresh he looks as heretofore, . 

When twenty-three, tho* now fourscore. 
Alas ! we have no doctors nigh 
To save us thus, so we must die. , 
There Horace, 4 in his usual way. 
Instructs with tales like hopest Gay ; 

A Roman had two sons, it seems, 

For instance just like^Dick and James ; 
To each he gives with prudent care. 

Of his estate an equal share. 

And fueling Death’s relentless stroke. 
Thus briefly to his children spoke*: 

My dearest Dick, when I survey’d 
Your playthings broken and decay'd? 

And given to the first you met. 

Or lost or stolen without regret : 

And you, dear James, with boding fear^ 
Hide. yours in holes with anxious care, 

I greatly fear’d that both your minds 
Were ting’d with ills of diff’rent kinds. 
Lest Dick should soon a spendthrift turn, 
And James with love of money burn : 

But hear a dying sire’s advice, 

It ’s short yet worth a wond’rous price, 
Your wealth ’s enough, ne’er make it less, 
Nor greater, nor for honour press. 

Nor bribe a sycophant for praise, . 

Nor swell with pride at vulgar gaze. 

And if your passions you must prove. 

It ’s not a crime to fall in love. 

Here Tacitusf vile wars relates. 

And customs of barbarick states ; 

How ladies of true German blood, 
Todriends while fighting handed food ; 
Urg’d them to fight with might and main, 
To die, or victory obtain ; 

Then, if their scars are all before. 

They chant their praise from shore to shore; 
But when base wounds deform their backs 
They wish them stretched out on racks. 

A truce — the writing ’s now begun. 

Be silent, what ! already done ? 

Thus hold the pen, what shabby stuff. 
Your paper ’s spoil’d from rolling snuff. 
Home now I run with eager speed, 
Burnet’s copious tracts to read ; 

But feeling soon my thoughts adrift, 

1 9eek a little ease from Swift, 

His wit my spirits soon recalls, 

When, dinner sir, John loudly bawls : 

I run with more than usual pace. 

But not in time to hear the grace. 

(To be continued.) 

* Sat. 3. Book 2. line 168. t Be moribos Germanoram. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


MISCELLANY. 

For The Port Folia, 

If the Editor thinks the following effusion 
ef fancy worthy of insertion it is at his dispo- 
sal 

It was designed as a faint essay to ex- 
press the inclination of the authour, and also 
the plan of education, according to his no- 
tion, most proper for the instruction of youth. 

Aurelius was a fanner of 

great respectability. The younger 
jjart of his life was spent in a populous 
city, where he not only acquired a 
knowledge of the world, but having 
access to a publick library he stored his 
mind with all kinds ofinformatkm. -His 
disposition inclining him to solitude 
and study, he relinquished a lucrative 
employment, and purchasing V small 
farm retired to give freedom to his 
inclination in philosophical inquiries. 
After spending some years in a state 
of celibacy he entered into a conjugal 
Kfe with an amiable young woman, 
an orphan under the guardianship 
of a neighbouring farmer. In this 
state his happiness could only be 
increased by the blessing of offspring, 
‘in which he was speedily gratified, and 
before the fourth year of his wedlock 
.found himself in possession of two 
charming boys, when heaven, as if 
desirous to satiate his felicity, granted 
him his wish, for his desire of having 
but few childrenwas answered ; Charles 
and Edward were his only offspring. 


Blessed now with the fqlness of hap- 
piness, he regaled himself in the bo- 
som of felicity. His two sons grown 
to an age fit to receive instruction were 
taken under his own immediate tuition. 
Aware of the danger to which the mo- 
rals of children are exposed, particu- 
larly at country schools, and how much 
the examples they there see militates 
with the endeavours of parents; he 
wisely sacrificed his own ease to the 
good of his boys, and undertook their 
education at the expense of his own 
liberty. The confinement and inter- 
ference with business so generally ad- 
duced by parents to rid themselves of 
the trouble of educating their own 
children sunk into an atom, and the 
importance of 

“ Teaching the young ideas how to shoot, 

“ The wayward passions how to move," 

eclipsed and banished all other consi- 
derations from his regard. 

Charles and Edyvard were now occa- 
sionally called from play, and taught thd 
rudiments of language ; and to encou- 
rage them Aurelius occasionally illus- 
trated the, numerous advantages and 
pleasure of knowledge; he likewise 
frequently offered a reward much 
more grateful to youthftil minds s the 
privilege of riding, fishing, &c. By 
these means he wrought in them a 
fondness for learning, and hastened 
the progress of his pupils to the hap- 
py hour when their acquisition of 
T 
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knowledge would enable them to join 
hands with hi A In promoting science. 
Having now' advanced them to an abi- 
lity to read and write, and to understand 
arithmetick, he put into their hands 
the elements of the mathematicks, 
thereby t6 frame their minds for just 
, reasoning, and to give them a relish 
for truth. The boys enamoured with 
their new employment and animated 
with the clear certainty they perceived 
as they came to understand the propo- 
sitions, bent with fresh vigour to their 
studies ; and Aurelius had now the 
pleasure of seeing his pupils, though 
but lads, able to reason like, men. 
Not satisfied with bare assertion, they 
demanded reasons, and this was the 
moment for . their introduction into 
philosophy ; convinced of this Aure- 
lius considered the most proper part 
to commence. Natural philosophy he 
, knew, was very intricate, many of the 
causes of the phenomena of nature 
lay veiled in obscurity and altogether 
beyond the reach of their imperfect 
intellect. However, he at length con- 
cluded upon the physical part of na- 
tural science into which study the lads 
were ushered. Metaphy sicks beside 
being more abstruse might, he appre- 
hended, from their present state of in- 
tellect lead to infidelity or the renun- 
ciation of the important truth of divine 
revelation. He, therefore, prudently 
settled them to the simplest pheno- 
mena of nature, and as the most ex- 
tensive and important part of natural 
knowledge depended upon' chemistry, 
he first initiated them into that study : 
thence they were conducted to me- 
chanicks, which completed what is 
termed experimental philosophy ; and 
enabled them to understand the vari- 
ous operations and effects of nature. 
He was now gratified with seeing his, 
boys acquainted with almost every 
part of physical knowledge, and taking 
disposition from his example they 
brought every thing practicable to the 
test of . experiment. 

Natural history was next imposed 
upon them, and finally he put into 
their hands the invaluable Essay on 
Human Underst^diug by J. Locke. 
Having now passed t through the in- 


tended circle o£ ^knowledge, and arri- 
ved at an age suitable to acquire some 
occupation, Aurelius considered the 
most judicious manner for their intro- 
duction and exposure upon the thea- 
tre of the worlds he knew vice was 
unbounded, no profession exempt 
from the imputation of it; and, there*- 
fore, concluded to give liberty to their 
inclination. When fhe two boys fixed 
upon agriculture? Aurelius, well satis- 
fied with their choice, continued to in- 
struct them, not only in theory, but 
imposing the practice upon them they 
became fully acquainted with both art 
and science, and by the wilt of their 
father settled on an adjoining tract of 
land where they lived and became res- 
pectable and highly useful m^n. 

RtfSTXCUS. 

For The Port Folia. 

• THE DRAMA. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

The letter- of your correspondent 
Theatricus purporting to be a sketch 
of the New-York performers is some- 
times questionable m point of criti- 
cism and sometimes erroneous in, 
point of fact 

The ages of Mr. Tyler and Mrs. 
Oldmixon are advanced a good five 
years a piece. Mrs. Villiers is .said 
to be. about thirty, and Mrs. Darley 
about twenty-six years of age. The 
truth is, that Mrs. Villiers is the 
youngest of three sisters, of whom. 
Mrs. Wood of the Philadelphia Thea- 
tre is the eldest, and Mrs. Darley the 
second. Theatricus’s criticism o* 
Mrs. VilliersV acting gives a pretty 
faithful picture. She occasionally as-; 
sumes (for so, I presume, your cor- 
respondent means to inform you) both 
the sock and the buskin. I syrapfe* 
thize with you in the pleasure with 
which you must have heard of the 
chastity of her chambermaids. 

I differ very much with your cor-‘ 
respondent on the merits of Messrs.. 
Robinson, Martin, and Hogg. I be- 
lieve Mr. Robinson to be modest, and 
this virtue is ftrr from weighing little 
in my estimation; he may be intelli- 
gent, and he generally remembers his 
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part ^ 'bathe has the most intolerable 
slowness of enunciation, and mispla- 
ced pathos, that it is possible for you 
to conceive. Upon offering, his. hand 
the othei* evening to a character with 
whom be was to make his exit, hip 
made the following stately, affecting, 
and emphatick speech : w Give— me 
—YOUR— hand.” 

Mr. Martin I call remarkably insig- 
nificant. His manner of speaking is 
trivial, and his action inanimate. The- 
atrics gives yotl a wide circle of cha- 
racter, which Mr. Martin he tellfc you 
portrays with equal success. Per- 
naps fought to leave this position as 
it stands ; but I am tempted to say 
that I have once seen him perform an 
Irishman with rather more success 
than any thing else. 

Mr. Martin has an unaccountable 
popularity in New- York ; something 
like, give me lekve to say, Mr. Fen- 
nel’s in Philadelphia. I have never 
witnessed any extraordinary display of 
powers in this gentleman, and his for- 
getfulness of his part exceeds every 
thing that might hope for the indul- 
gence of the house. <1 am assured 
however, from a quarter which leaves 
tne no room to doubt the truth of the 
statement, that Mr. M. is twenty years 
younger than he is described to be in 
the letter of Theatricus. 

So much for the minor particulars 
to be corrected or disputed ; but what 
I and others have read with absolute 
amazement, is the account given you 
of Mr. Twaits. This gentleman is 
father too fond of making a scara- 
mouch of himself, to give entire satis- 
faction; but the faults laid to his 
charge by Theatricus, appear to me 
to have no existence. I have witness- 
ed Mr. T waits’s performances a suffi- 
cient number of times to be able to 
declare/ that Mr. Twaits never offends 
against modesty; nor do I think it cre- 
ditable that he could at any time suc- 
ceed in raising a laugh among the 
genteeler part of the audience, the 
boxes, of New- York, at the expense 
of modesty. The assertion is a little 
rash. 

Theatricus tells you that Mr .T waits’s 
face is what the ladies call monstrous 
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Ugly; I do not find that (at least all) 
the ladies of New-York are of this 
opinion ; nor^ do I think that Theatre 
cus, if he saw Mr. Twaits when he has 
taken less pains than usual to beautify 
himself (as in the first scene of Lone 
Laughs at Locksmiths) would pro 
nounce any such sentence. This ex* 
pression, and othei?, occurring in 
your correspondent’s letter, I suspect 
that he is in the habit of seeing the 
performers * of New-York at a dis- 
tance only, and that he has not seen 
them very often. As to Mr. T waits’s 
voice, it has always excited my admi- 
ration. It has ah extraordinary com* 
pass, and sweetness. It has an ele- 
gance which often forcibly (to ray 
mind) contrasts itself with the inele- 
gance of his character and the buf- 
foonery of his action. I will add what 
it will give you satisfaction to hear, 
and what I repeat on good foundation, 
that, in private life, Mr. Twaits is en- 
titled to more than common praise, 
whether as a man or as a student of 
his art. . Though on the stage he is 
often no more than a merry-andrew, 
behind the scenes his judgment and 
genius* are often resorted to in the 
most refined departments of the dra- 
ma; and at home his hours are so 
spent as to render him eminently qua- 
lified for rendering this species of 
service. I have been much displea- 
sed with him in Goldfinch, whom he 
makes a stableboy ; but, in his proper 
walk, he cannot but be an acquisition 
and an ornament to any theatre. 

OBSEfcVATOR. 

AUSONIVS. 

Ausoniiis lived in the fourth centu- 
ry, and was preceptor to Gratian. By 
the interest of his royal pupil he was 
advancedto the consulship. In ancient 
times the poet and the statesman were 
frequently combined, but in modem 
ones the phenomenon would be very 
extraordinary. 

No one excels Ausonius in imagin- 
ation or invention, in strength of lan- 
guage or in keeness of wit. But his 
faults at least counterbalance his me- 
rit; (or his fancy, which was inex- 
haustible, is never chastised bv a sense 
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of propriety or decorum. His' Ian* 
gu&ge is inelegant, and the inequality 
of his pieces is the consequence of 
negligence, an unpardonable fault in 
a writer. He who presumes to solicit 
publick attention, ought certainly to 
omit no means in his power to deserve 
it } and the useful qualities of diligence 
and accuracy, give respectability to 
moderate talents and atone for many 
^defects in composition. 

It should seem as if it had been im- 
possible to corrupt the chastity of Vir- 
gil’s muse; but the ill-placed industry 
of Ausonius has effected this unjust- 
ifiable purpose, and his,, Cento Nuptia- 
Us will be an eternal monument of his 
disgrace. 

CLAUDIA*. 

Towards the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, apd in the reign of Honorius and 
Arcadius, Claudian wrote several po- 
ems, which are scarcely worthy the 
name of epicW. His Rape of Proser- 
pine stood highest in his own esteem, 
and the opinion of criticks has con- 
firmed the judgment which he formed 
of it. But genius not under the gui- 
dance of discretion, is ever found to be 
equally dangerous in writing and in 
conduct. His flights are often extra- 
vagant although beautiful, and his fi- 
gures are too bold to be endured by 
the lovers of correct composition. 

The purity of his language and the 
melody of his numbers, obtained him 
the praise of Scaliger. Of withe has 
the happiest vein ; and it is a subject 
both of surprise and concern, that as 
the latter part of his life was passed in 
retirement ani literary ease, he did 
not employ k in correcting the inequa- 
lities of his work, and weighing them 
by that standard of taste of which, 
from his admiration of Virgil, he had 
formed no incompetent idea. 

He would then perhaps have pos- 
sessed much of the majesty of the 
Mantuan bard, and might have claim- 
ed the distinguished honour of exhi- 
biting an exception to the corrupted 
style which deforms all the poetry, 
not only of his own age, but of the 
three centuries which preceded him. 


Uvea and Character $ of eminent Greet 
Writers. 
avacrkon: 

A lyrick poet, bom at Teios, a city of 
Ionia, flourished about £32 years before the 
Christian era. Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, 
invited him to his court, and made him share 
with him in his business and pleasures. 
Pleasure he was fond of to excess i and his 
philosophy seems to have be^n entirely that 
of Epicurus, so that Polycrates could not 
have chosen a more accomplished master of 
revels. 

His philosophy was to make the most of 
the present life, without reference to futurity. 
Notwithstanding his dissipation he lived to 
the age of 85 , being choaked, we are toic^ 
by a grape-stone that stuck in his throat, as 
he was regaling on some new wine. 

There is but a small part of his works 
that remain; for, besides odes and epi- 
grams, he composed elegies, hymns, and 

i am hicks. 

His poems, which are extant, were res- 
cued from oblivion by Henry Stevens. His 
manner in these odes is ingenious, but pecu- 
liar, and has never been rightly copied. 
Horace has imitated some of nis beauties* 
particularly his Bacchanalian odes. But there 
is a kind of allegory in him, which, though 
generally natural, is somewhat obscure, and 
difficult either to imitate or explain f 

His subjects are often trivial enough, -but 
are rendered agreeable by his wit, whid*,is 
of the laughing kind, abounding in smiles 
and graces, ami tinctured with satire.. No 
authour’s temper was ever more stroppily 
impressed on his works; for, by reading* 
even a few odes, we see at once what kind ’ 
of a man he was. 

PIXDAR : 

The prince of lyrick poets, was bom a t 
Thebes 520 years before Christ. He recei- 
ved his first musical instructions from his far 
ther, who was a flute-player; after which, 
according to Suidas, he studied under Myr- 
tis, a lady of distinguished abilities in lyrick 
poetry. He was afterwards the pupil of 
Corinna, a lady of equal genius in the lyrick 
muse. 

As Pindar’s first essays were wild and 
luxuriant, on communicating his attempts to 
the last lady, she toldhim that he should sow 
: with the hand, and not empty his whole sack 
at once. 

Pindar, however, soon quitted these fe- 
male leading strings, and became the disci- 
ple of Simonides, now arrived at an extreme 
old age. After which he soon surpassed all 
hia masters, and acquired the highest repu- 
tation over Greece ; but, like a true prophet, 
he was less honoured in his own country 
than elsewhere ; for, at Thebes, he was of- 
ten pronounced vanquish e d in the musical 
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tad poetiealcdnfceftf by candidates of infe- 
liour merit. 

Myrtis and . Corinna afterwards disputed 
the prize with him at Thebes* He obtained 
a victory over Myrtis; but was vanquished 
five different times by Corinna. Perhaps 
this was owing, says Pausanius, to the.lat- 
teris beauty, which influenced the judges. 

Pindar had the mortification, before he 
quitted Thebes,, to see his Dithyrambicks 
traduced, abused; and turned into ridicule 
by the comick poets of his time ; and Atha- 
©acus tells us, that he was severely censured 
by his brother lyricks, for his being a lipo- 
grammatist, and composing an ode from 
which he . excommunicated the . letter $. 
Whether these censures proceeded from 
tnvy cannot be determined. 

Pindar, however, upon leaving Thebes, 
became the idol of Greece, and was courted 
by all the heroes, princes, and potentates of 
his time. He seems often to have been pre- 
sent at the four great festivals of the Olym- 
pian, Pythian, Nemean and Isthmian games, 
as may be seen from the odes he composed 
on these occasions, whieh are in the true 
spirit of lyrick poetry, sublime, full of rap- 
ture, wild and abrupt in their transitions, 
ooncise, obscure, and moral. 

He also composed elegies on the death of 
great personages, which were esteemed as 
master-pieces of the kind ; but none of them 
are now extant. 

Pindar lived to the great age of 90 ; being, 
along with Anacreon and Sophocles, the 
longest liver of all the poets. Most others 
have been generally short-lived ; which hap- 
pens, perhaps, either from the delicacy of 
their bodily frame, the too frequent irregu- 
larity and misfortunes, of their fives, or their 
intense application to study above their 
strength. 

SOPHOCLES.: 

Was arehoit or chief magistrate of Athens, 
m which office he commanded the forces of 
the republick, and signalized himself by his 
valour on many great occasions. 

. He composed plays till he was very old, 
and retained his genius to the last ; for he 
composed his Oedipus Cokmeus, when, on 
account of his great age, he was alledged 
by his heirs, who wanted to, grasp his estate, 
m a state of dotj^e. But producing this 
play before the judges who sat upon the 
cause, he said he would give up his title, if 
they thought a dotard could produce such a 
piece. Upon which he was honourably ac- 
quitted.- Of *00 tragedies he is said to have 
written, only seven nave been preserved to, 
•or time. He died aged 91; about 406 
years B. C. 

THEOCRITUS : 

Was bom at Syracuse; but lived at the 
Court of Egypt, in the reign of Ptolemy Phi- 


ladelphns, about three hundred years B. C. 
He was made keeper (by that prince) of the 
famous Alexandrian Library, and was suc- 
ceeded in that office by Apollonius Rhodium 
the authour of the Argon&utiek expedition, 
a beautiful poem still extant. 

It is said, that, at his return to Syracuse, 
venturing to speak Ul of Hiero, king of that 
city, he was put to death by his order. Them 
are still extant his Idyfliums in the Dorick 
dialect, with some other poems ; all of great 
merit ; particularly on account of their ad- 
mirable simplicity, and the sweetness of the 
dialect in which they are written.- 

He may be justly considered as the father 
of pastoral poetry. Grace and simplicity 
are his characteristicks. He is sometimes 
tender ; often excels in description, and has, 
moreover, a kind of humour peculiar to him- 
self His first six Idylliums are all instances 
of the above beauties; although several of 
the rest are equally excellent. He repre- 
sents the manners, pleasantry, and humour 
of peasants and shepherds, with peculiar 
propriety and exactness ; and in this species 
of writing stands unrivalled. 

DEMOSTHENES : 

The prince of Orators, flourished in thft 
time of Philip, king of Macedon: some- 
what prior to the age of Alexander. 

No orator ever cultivated his parts ft# 
more advantage ; or more overcame 
{rod almost insuperable defects, by practice, 
art, and diligence. It is said that he studied 
Thucydides with great exactness ; and read 
him many times over before he began to 
compose. No orator was ever more labori- 
ous ; and yet there is Rot the least appear- 
ance of labour or affectation in his style. 
He uses no circumlocutions, no idle parade 
of words; which might enfeeble the effects 
of his eloquence. 

On the contrary, he comes to the point at 
once ; his bold and decisive eloquence 
strikes like lightning; and produces instan- 
taneous effects. And in this way he animat- 
ed not only his countrymen, the Athenians, 
but by the matchless power of his oratory* 
gained oyer in one day the Thebans, their 
mortal antagonists, to join the common con- 
federacy ; and this too in opposition to the 
famous orator Python of Byzantium, em- 
ployed by Philip against him His oration 
struck the Thebans, though a dull people, 
with a kind of enthusiasm, and they instant- 
ly cried: “Come, let us take arms! let us 
march against Philip !** 

The dispute between Eschines and De- 
mosthenes is very famous. The affair was 
thus: The latter having rebuilt, at his own 
expense, the walls of Athens* the citizens 
out of gratitude honoured him with a golden 
crown, according to the decree of Ctesiphon 
to that purpose. But Eschines, out of jea> 
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knur? and eifry/ceatared this deem. The 
cduse 'was to oe pleaded before the people. 

Nothing of the kind ever excited so mmcb 
curiosity, or was pleaded with to much pomp. 
Vast was the concourse from aU parts of 
Greece, says Cicero, and no wonder; for 
what sight could be nobler than a conflict 
hetwtea two orators, each of them excellent 
in his way; both formed by nature, improv- 
ed by art, and animated by perpetual feuds, 
and implacable animosity. 

These two orations may be justly consi- 
dered as the master-pieces of antiquity, tsr 
pecially that of Demosthenes. Cicero tran- 
slated the latter, a strong proof of the high 
estimation m which he held it. Unluckily 
for us, the preamble alone of that perform- 
ance is now extant, which is sufficient to 
make us regret the loss of the rest The 
oration of Eschines has come down entire ; 
and is. indeed a most valuable and finished 
piece, whether we consider the purity and 
elegance of the style, or the closeness and 
strength of the argument; and we may guess 
that nothing could make it lose its enect ; 
but that it had to combat with Demosthenes, 
in whose harangue there was, no doubt, 
more of that force and fire that nothing can 
maiak 

* PLATO : 

Plato was bom at Athens 430 years B. C. 
He was a person of quality ; being descend- 
ed by his father from royal ancestors, and 
by his mother from Solon. In his youth, he 
was much addicted to poetry.' He first 
wrote odes and dithyrarabicks, and after- 
wards epkk poetry; which last, finding 
much inferiour to Homer, he burned. 

Soon after, meeting with Socrates, he was 
so charmed with his way of discoursing, that 
he forsook poetry; and applied himself 
wholly to moral philosophy. Eight years he 
lived with Socrates ; in which time he com- 
mitted, as did Xenophon, the substance of 
his master’s doctrines to writing. 

Upon Socrates’s death, he retired in me- 
lancholy to Megars; where he was kindly 
received by Euclid, who had been one of that 
philosopher’s first scholars. He afterwards 
travelled in pursuit of knowledge. From 
Megarahe went to Italy, where he confer- 
red with Eurytus, Philolaus, and Archytas 
of Tarentum. These ,were the most consi- 
derable of the followers of Pythagoras ; and 
fromthemhe borro wedhis natural philosophy. 

Thence he passed into Egypt; where he 
became acquainted with the Egyptian Theo- 
logy; their skill in geometry, astronomy; 
and from their priests and wisemen, Pausa- 
Oius says, he learned the immortality and 
also the transmigration of the soul. He at 
last travelled into Persia to consult the magi 
about the religion of the country; and he 
designed penetrating even into India to visit 
the Brachmans and Gvmnoaophists ; but the 
Wars in Asia hindered him. 


Returning to Athens, he setup* school 
of philosophy in the Academy:, a pla$£ qjf 
Cxercisb ini the suburbs beset with woods. 
His fame was, so great that he was sent ffer 
to different courts, not only to teach the 
young men in philosophy, but also the laws 
of government He went not to any of them* 
but gave rules of government to slL 

He lived single, yet soberly and chastly. 
He was a man of great virtue, yet exceed* 
ingiy aff able and easy. He. conversed civilly 
with all the philosophers of his time? al- 
though pride and envy were then at their 
height 

Aristotle, Hyperides, Demosthenes, and 
Isocrates, were all his scholars. This e» 
traordinary man being armed at 81 years o9T 
age, died a very easy and peaceable de&ttfc 
in the midst of an entertainment according 
to some; but, according to Cicero, as hi 
•was writing. 

Plato may be called the prince of the 
Grecian philosophers that have left any thing 
in writing ; and he appears' to have com* 
nearest to the spirit of his great master So- 
crates. His genius as well a* his temper, 
seem to have been of a turn truly divine } 
and wholly devoted to virtue. 

Vast and sublime in his Conceptions, pure 
in his heart, and full of a simple but majes- 
tick eloquence, he instructs us with a pathe- 
tick philosophy that outshines all the an- 
cients ; and as he strikes the imagination 
more, so he likewise may be said to touch 
the heart more than any other writer of the 
same kind. Cicero knew the value of Plato, 
when he calls him the divine, by way of dis- 
tinction from all other philosophers ; and he 
certainly read and copied him more than any 
other. 

His dialogues contain the quintessence of 
the Socratick philosophy, besides the addi- 
tion of many noble conceptions of his own ; 
and they are peculiarly excellent on account 
of their style, which indeed is the grand pat- 
tern of the dialogue style to succeeding wri- 
ters. Cicero and Lucian, who are both emi- 
nent this way, must have profitted much by 
having so good a master before them. 

The method of throwing one’s thoughts, 
upon any subject, into the form of dialogue, 
if done successfully, must be allowed to have ‘ 
peculiar force and vivacity ; but yet, to suc- 
ceed in it, is a work of difficulty. A certain- 
liveliness of imagination, as well as acute- 
ness and penetration of judgment, a quick 
comprehension of arguments on both sides of 
a question ; together with a talent in drawing 
character, must join in forming the able dia- 
logist. Shaftesbury, in his Character! sticks, 
has imitated the dialogue-style, with no bad 
success; although Xenophon, rather than 
Plato, seems to have been his favourite au- 
thour. The first edition of Plato was pub- 
lished by Aldus at Venice in 1513. 
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ctzncr or rRAwet; [informed ; twoof them of deep, general 

When my occasions took me into and extensive erudition, ancient and 
France, towards the close of the late modem, oriental and western ; parti* 
reign, the clergy under aH their forms, cularly in their own profession. They 
engaged a considerable part of my cu- had a more extensive knowledge of 
riosity . So far from finding (except our English divines than I expected ; 
from one set of men, not then very and. they entered into the genius of 
numerous but very, active) the com- those writers with a critical accuracy; 
plaints against that body, which some One of these gentlemen is since dead 
publications had given me reason to — *the Abbe Morangis. * I pay this tri- 
expCct, I perceived little or no publick bute without reluctance; to the me- 
or private uneasiness on their account, mbry of that noble, reverend, learned 
On further examination, I found the and excellent person ; and I should do 
clergy in general, persons of moderate the same with equal cheerfulness, to 
minds and decorous manners ; I in- the merits of the others, Who I believer 
elude the seculars, and the regulars are still living, if I did not fear to hurt 
of both sexes. I had not thfc good for- those whom lam unable to serve. Some 
tune to know a great many of the pa- of these ecclesiasticks of rank, are, by 
rochial clergy; but in general I recei- afl titles, persons deserving of gene-* 
ted a perfectly good account of their ral respect. They are deserving of 
morals, and of their attention to their gratitude from me, and from many 
duties* With some of the higher English. If. this letter should evet' 
clergy I had a personal acquaintance ; ■ come into their hands, I hope they 
and of the rest in that class, very good .will believe there are those of our na- 
means of information. They were, tion who feel for their unmerited fall 
almost all of them, persons of noble and for the cruel confiscation of their 
birth. They resembled others of their fortunes, with no common sensibility, 
own rank; and where there was any dif- What Isay of them is a testimony, 
ference, it was in their favour. They as far ond feeble voice can go, 
were more fully educated than the which I owe to truth. . Whenever the 
military noblesse ; so as by no means question of this unnatural persecution 
to disgrace their profession by igno- is concerned I will pay it. No one 
ranee, or by want of fitness for the ex- i shall prevent me from being just and 
ercise of their authority. They seem- grateful. The time is fitted for the 
ed.to me beyond the clerical charac- duty ; and it is particularly becoming 
ter, liberal and open; with the hearts to show our justiceand gratitude when 
of gentlemen and men of honour; those who have deserved well of us 
neither insolent nor servile in their and of mankind are labouring under 
manners and conduct. They seemed popular obloquy and the persecutions 
to me lather a superiour class; a set of oppressive power 4 . Y'ou had before 
of men, amongst whom you would not your revolution about an hundred and 
be surprised to find a Fenelon. I saw twenty bishops. A few of them Were 
among the clergy in Paris (many of men of eminent sanctity, and charity 
the description are not to be met with without limit. When we talk of the 
any where) men of great learning and heroick,of course we talk of rare virtue 
candour; and I had reason to believe, I believe the instances of eminent de- 
that this description was not confined pravity may be as rare amongst then! 
to l*aris. What I found in other as those of transcendent goodness. Ex- 
places, I know was accidental; and amples of avarice and of licentiousness 
therefore to be presumed a fair sam- may be picked out, I do not question it; 
pie. I spent a few days in a provin- by those who delight in the investigation 
cial town, where, in the absence of which leads to such discoveries. A 
the bishop, I passed my evenings with man, as old as I am, will not be asto- 
three clergymen, his vicars^general, nished that several, in every descrip- 
persons who would have done honour tion, do not lead that perfect life of 
to any church. They were all well - 1 self-denial, with regard to wealth or 
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to pleasure, Which is wished for by 
all, by some expected, but by none 
exacted with more rigour, than by 
those who are the most attentive to 
their own interests, or the most indul- 
gent to their own passions. When I 
was in France, I am certain that the 
number of vicious prelates was not 
great. Certain individuals among 
them not distinguishable for the regu- 
larity of their lives, .made some a- 
mends for their want of the severe^ vir- 
tues, in their possession of the libe- 
ral ; and were endowed with qualities 
which made them useful in the church 
and state. I am told, that with few 
exceptions, Louis the Sixteenth had 
been more attentive to character, in his 
promotions to that rank? than his im- 
mediate predecfessour ; and I believe 
(#s some spirit of reform has prevailed 
through the whole reign) that it may 
be tru e.—~Burke. 

VARIETY. 

* 

In the rough blast hedges the billow. 

In the light air waves the. willow i 
Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 
what have I to do with thee,^ 

Dull, nsjoyous Constancy ? 

Sombre tale, and satire witty. 

Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty. 

Measur’d sighs, and roundelay. 

Welcome all ! BUT DO NOT ST AT. 

• What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoy ous Constancy ? 

Parties of pleasure are those where 
mtny people are apt to continue, forc- 
ing smiles, and yawning spontaneous- 
ly for two or three hours after aH re- 
lish is fled,. 

In this disihal condition many re- 
main night after night, because the 
hour of sleep is not yet arrived and 
what else can they do? 

What a listless situation ! Without 
any pleasure where you are, without 
any motive to be gone, you remain in 
a kind of passive, gaping oyster state 2 
till the tide of the company moves you 
to your carriage. And when you re- 
cover your reflection in your bedcham- 
ber, you find you have passed the two 
last hours in a kind of humming buz- 
zing stupor, without satisfaction or 
•ideas of any kind. 


FINE GENTLEMEN,' 

Till they have been wound up by 
their valets, many seem absolutely in- 
capable of motion. They have no 
more use of their hands for any office 
about their own person, than if they 
were paraly ticks at night they must 
wait for their servant, before they can 
undress themselves and go to bed : in 
the morning, if the valet happen to be 
out of the way, their master must re- 
main helpless and sprawling in bed, 
like a turtle on its back upon the kitch- 
en table of an alderman. 

One great source of vexation pro- 
ceeds from our indulging too sanguine 
hopes of enjoyment from the blessings 
we expect, and too much indifference 
for those we possess. Young says— » 

“ The present moment, like & wife we shun, 
“ And ne’er enjoy, because it is our own.” 

Charlotte Smith, with great felicity of choke, hat 
formed a beautiful bouquet 

OF WILD FLOWERS. 

Fair rising from her icy couch, 

Wan herald of the floral year. 

The Snowdrop marks the Spring’s approach 
Ere yet the Primrose grumps appear. 

Or peers the Arum from its spotted veil. 

Or odorous Violets scent the cold capricious 
gale. 

Then thickly strewn in woodland bowers 
A ne monies their stars unfold. 

There Spring the Sorrel’s veined flowers 
And rich in vegetable gold, 

From«Calyx pale the freckled Cowslip bom 
Receives m amber cups the fragant dews of 
mom; 

Lo the green Thom her silver buds 
Expands to May’s enlivening beam, 

Hottonia blushes on the floods, 

And where the slowly trickling stream 
Mid grass and spiry rushes stealing glides, 
Her lovely fringed flowers fair Maryantfeas 
hides. 

In the lone copse or shadowy dak. 

Wild cluster’d knots of Harebells blow 
And droops the Lily of the vale. 

O’er Vinca’s matted leaves below. 

The Orchis race with varied beauty charm, 
And mock the exploring bee,, a fly’s serial 
form. 

Wound in the hedgerows oaken bougha 
The Woodbine’s tassels float in air. 

And, blushing, the uncultur’d Rose 
Hangs high her beauteous blossoms there, 
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Her fillets there the purple Night-shade 

weave s* 

And the Brionia winds her pale and scol- 
lop’d leaves. 

To later Summer’s fragrant breath 
^Clematis’ feathery garlands dance ; 

The hollow Foxglove nods beneath. 

While the tall Mullein’s yellow lance 
Dear to the mealy tribe of evening, lowers, x 
And the weak Galium weaves its myriad 
- fairy flowers. 

Sheltering the coot’s or wild, duck’s nest. 
And where the timid Halcyon hides. 

The Willowberb in crimson drest, 

Waves with Arundo o’er the tides ; 

And there the bright Nymphia loves to lave 
Or spreads her golden orbs upon the dimp- 
ling wave. 

l And thou, 'by Pain and Sorrow blest, 
Papaver, that an opiate dew 
Conceal’st beneath thy scarlet vest. 
Contrasting with the Cornflower blue, 
Autumnal months behold.thy gauzy leaves 
Bend in the rustling gale amid the tawny 
sheaves. 

From the first bud whose venturous head 
The Winter’s lingering tempest braves. 

To those which mid the foliage dead 
Sink latest to the annual graves : 

All are for food, for health, or pleasure given, 
And speak,' in various ways, the bounteous 
hands of Heaven. 

Never was there a jar or discord 
between genuine sentiment and sound 
policy. Never, no, never, did Nature 
say one thing and Wisdom say another. 
Nor are sentiments of elevation in 
themselves turgid and unnatural. Na- 
ture is never more truly herself, than 
in her grandest forms. The Apollo 
of Belvedere (if the universal robbar 
has yet left him at Belvedere) is as 
much in nature, as any figure from the 
pencil of Rembrant, or any clown in 
the Rustick revels of Teniers. Indeed 
k is when a great nation is in great 
difficulties, that minds must exalt 
themselves to the occasion or all is 
lost. Strong, passions under the di- 
rection of a feeble reason feeds a low 
fever, which serves only to destroy the 
body that entertains it. But vehement 
passion does not always indicate an 
Infirm judgment. It often accom- 
panies and actuates, and is even aux- 
iliary tb a powerful understanding; 
and when they both conspire and act 
harmoniously) their force is great to 
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destroy disorder within, and to repel 
injury from abroad. 

Dibdin, ftudkras of nautical phrases and of tho 
manner! of every marina*, is . well qualified to de- 
scribe the jolly tars of Old England. The following 
is his latest drawing of some Tom Pipes or Jack Rat- | 
lin. 

Jack dances and sings and is always content 
In his vows to his lass he’d ne’er fail her. 

His anchor’s atrip, when his money’s all 
spent. 

And this is the life of a sailor- 

Alert in his duty, he readily flies. 

Where the winds the tir’d vessel are 
flinging. 

Though sunk to the sea-gods or tossed to* 
the skies, 

Still Jack is found working and singing. 

Longside of an enemy boldly and brave 
He’ll with broadside on broadside regale 
her, 

Yet he’ll sigh to the soul on that enemy’* 
grave, 

- So noble’s the mmd-of a sailor. 

Let t canons roar, loud, burst their sides lef 
the bombs. 

Let the winds or dread hurricane rattle. 

The rough and the pleasant he takes as it, 
comes. 

And laughs at the storm and the battle. 

In a fostering power while Jack puts his trust 
As Fortune comes, smiling he’ll hail her. 
Resign’d still and manly since what must be 
must. 

And this is the mind of a sailor. 

Though careless and headlong if danger 
should press, # 

And rank’d ’fnong the free list of rovers. 

Yet he’ll melt into tears at a tale of distress. 
And prove the most constant of lovers. 

To rancour unknown, to no passion a slave. 

Nor unmanly, nor mean, nor a railer. 

He’s gentle as Mercy, as Fortitude brave. 

And this is a true English sailor. 

During a late war between Franck 
and Great Britain, an English vessel of 
super iour force took a French frigate 
after an obstinate engagement. The 
frigate was brought into a commercial 
town upon the English coast, and the 
officers were treated with great hospi- 
tality by some of tl\e principal inhabit- 
ants: one very rich merchant in parti- 
cular invited them frequently to his 
house, where he entertained them in a 
very magnificent manner. The first 
day on which they dined with him, his 
lady behaved with such peculiar atten- 
tion to the prisoners, that she seemed 
v 
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tonogkcttbe other gueato at her to- 
ble. After the company had wa- 
drawn, she said to her husband, thatit 
feave her pleasure to perceive that 
the French gentlemen who had just 
left them, instead of giving way .to 
v»in repining, or allowing thetr spirits 
to he depressed by their misfortunes, 
had shown the utmost cheerfulness 
and gaiety during the vfhole repast ; 
all except one, who seemed much de- 
jected, and almost entirely overcome 
*tth the idea ofbeing a prisoner. This 
she accounted for by supposing that 
his loss was greater, and she appre- 
hended from the obstinate silence be 
had retailed, and from the discontent 
jand melancholy so strongly marked 
in his countenance, that the poor gen- 
tleman would not long survive his 
^misfortune. , 

* « 1 cannot imagine who you mean, 
«aid the husband. 

The lady described *the man so ex- 
actly, that it was impossible to mistake 
him 

That unfortunate gentleman, 5 ' said 
the husband, “ is none of the prison- 
ers; he is the captain of the English 
vessel who took them.” 

The following hunting sopg is so infinitely superiour 
to the vulf»r wfea ®"y Ush sportsman, that 

it challenges a place in every Uterary Journal. No- 
thing can be mqre sprightly than the measure, andno- 
tMn£ more classical thanth/e imagery. A very mge- 
parody of this admirable song was some years 
ago published in the eastern papers. It was the pro- 
duction of a Cambridge scholar, and was very play- 
fully descriptive of the manners and habits of some ot 
fcfc college contemporaries. We hope the authour, or 
the e#tor of this baited, which is extremely honoura- 
ble tothe roet, will address it as soon as possible to 
The Port Polio. 

Songs of shepherdsin rustical roundelays. 
Formed in fancy and whistled on reeds, 
Sung to solace young nymphs upon holidays, 
Are too un worthy for wonderful deeds. 
Sottish Silerais to Fhoebus the genius 

Was sent by dame Venus a songtoprepare 
is nfcroe nicely coin'd and verse quite re- 
fin’d, , t _ 

How once the States divine hunted the hare. 

Stars quite tir’d with pastimes Olympical, 
Stars and planets that brilliantly shone, 
C^>ukl no longer endure that men only should 
Revel in Measures, aijud they but look on. 
Round about horned Lucina they swarmed. 
And quickly informed her how minded 
they were, 

vRsch god and goddess to take human bodies 
t As weds and ladies to follow the hare. 


Chaste Diana appended the motion, 

And pale Proserpina sat down in her place 
To guide the welkin and govern the ocean^ 
While Dian conducted her nephews m 

chace, . . . 

By her example the father to trample, 

The earth old and ample, they soon learh 
the air; . 

Neptuhe the water, and wine Liber Pater, 
And Mors the slaughter to follow the hare. 


Young God Cupid was mounted on Pegasus, 
Borrow’d o’ the muses with kisses and 
prayers ; 

Stem Alcides on cloudy Caucasus, 

Mounted a centaur that proudly him bears. 
The postilion of the sky, Kght heeled Sir 
Mercury, _ 

Made his swift courser fly fleet as ithe air; 
While tuneful Apollo the pastime did follow 
To whoop and to hollo boys, after the 
hare. 

Drowned Narcissus from his metamorphosis. 
Roused by Echo, new manhood did take ; 
Snoring Somnus up started from Citn’nes 
Before for a thousand years he did not 
wake. " 

There was lame club-footed Mulciber boot- 

And Pan too promoted on Corydon’s marc, 
jEolus flouted, with mirth Momus shouted. 
While wise Pallas pouted, yet followed 
, the hare. 

Grave Hymen ushered in lady Astrea, 

The humour took hold -of Latona the -cola; 
Ceres the brown too, with bright Cy there®. 
And Thetis the wanton, Bellona the bold. 
Shamefaced Aurora, with witty Pandora, 
And Maia with Flora did company bear; 
But Juno was stated too high to be mated, 
Although Sir, she hated not hunting the 
hare. 

Three brown bowls of Olympical nectar 
The Troy-bora boy now presents on h* 
knee ; 

Jove to Phoebus carouses in nectar. 

And Phoebus to Hermes, and Heijnes to 
me; 

Wherewith infused, I piped and mused 
In language unused their sports to declare, 
Till the vast house of Jove, like the bright 
spheres did move. 

Here ’s a health then to all that love hunt- 
ing the hare. • 

Taste for letters I think essentially 
necessary to the happiness of people 
of high rank and great fortune. If 
they are ambitious* the cultivation of 
letters, by adorning their minds, and 
enlarging their fatuities, -will facilitate 
their plans* and render them more fit 
for toe high situations tp which they 
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aspire. If they are devoid of ambi- 
tion* they have occasions for some of 
the pursuits of science as resources 
against the languor of retired or inac- 
tive life. A taste for letters, I am al- 
most convinced, is the only thing 
which can render a man of fortune to- 
lerably independent and easy through 
life. Whichsoever of the roads of 
science he loves to follow, his curio- 
sity will continue to be kept awake. 
An inexhaustible variety of interest- 
ing objects will open to his view— his 
mind will be replenished w ith ideas — 
and .even when the pursuits of ambi- 
tion become insipid, he will still have 
antidotes' against ennui. 

The early butterfly is thus described by Mrs. Smith. 

Trusting the first warm day of Spring, 
When transient sunshine warms the sky. 
Light on his yellow spotted wing 
Comes forth the early butterfly. 

TVHh wavering flight he settles now 
Where pile wort spreads its blossoms fair, 
Or on the grass where daisies Wow, 
Pausing he rests his pinions there. 

But, insect, in a luckless hour, 

Thou from thy winter home hast come, 
For yet is seen no luscious flower 
With odour rich and honied bloom. 

And these that to the early day, 

. Y et timidly their bells unfold. 

Close with the sun’s retreating ray, 

. And shut their humid eyes of gold. 

For night's dark shades then gather round 
And night winds whistle cold and keen. 
And hoary frost will crisp the ground 
And blight the leaves of budding green. 

And thou poor fly, so soft and frail, 

Mavftt perish ere returning morn. 

Nor ever on the summer gale, 

To taste Of summer sweets be borne ! 

Thus inexperienced Rashness will presume. 
On the fair promise of life's op'ning day. 
Nor dreams how soon the adverse storms 
may come 

That hushed in grim repose expect their 
evening prey. 

A certain obliging ecclesiastick, had 
taken the trouble, at the earnest re- 
quest of a Roman lady, to arrange 
matters between her and a French 
Marquis, who was* put into immedi- 
ate possession of all the rights that 
were ever supposed to belong to a 


iss 

dcUbeo . The woman nauseated he* 
husband, which had advanced matter# 
mightily; and her passion for the 
Marquis was m proportion to her alv> 
horrence of the other. In this state' 
things had remained but a very short 
time when the Marquis called one af» 
temoon to drive the Abb6 out a little 
in the country. He declined the in- 
vitation, saying. by way 'of apology: 
“ Je suis dans les horreurs d& la digest 
tion.” He then inquired how the 
Marquis’s amour went on with the 
lady* “Ah, pour l’amour cela est 
a peu pr£s pass6” : replied the Mar- 
quis, “et nous sommes actuellement 
dans les horreurs de l’amitid.” 

The ensuing merry poem is such % happy infitadon 
of an ode of Horace, that our readers will peruse it 
with pleasure. 

Ode, written by George Lord Viacom* 
Townsend to Dr. Andrews, Provost of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. 

Ne sit ancillx &c. 

Blush not dear Andrews, nor disdain 
A passion for that matchless dame. 

Who kindles in all breasts a flame. 

By Beauty’s magick force : 

What tho* on Dolly’s lovely head 
Summers twice ten are scarcely fled* 

Is it, on that account, decreed 
She must refuse of coursfe 1 

Miltown, coeval with thy sire, 

. Durst, to a blooming maid aspire. 

And felt, or feigned, a lovers lire. 

At seventy-three or more. 

Bligh, who on Churchill's battles bled, 
Took a young virgin to his bed ; 

No homy dreams disturbed his head, 

Tho' shaking at fourscore. 

Intrepid Lucas, lame and old. 

Bereft of eyesight, health and gold. 

To a green girFhis passion told . 

And clasped the yielding bride ! 

Then, prythee leave that face of care. 

Let not your looks presage despair. 

Be jovial, brisk and debonnair. 

My life you *re not denied. 

Nor think, my friend, because I prizb 
Her breasts, that gently fall and rise. 

Her auburn hair and radiant eyes, 

I envy your espousal; 

No rival passion fires my breast. 

Long since from amorous pains at rest* 
Nay more, to prove what We professed, 

I ’ll carry your proposal. • 

A French Marquis paying a visit to 
an English gentleman, found an Erfg* 
H§h newspaper on his table; it bon- 
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tairied a long and particular account of 
a debate which had happened in both 
HcAises of Parliament; he read it 
■with great attention ; and then throw- 
ing down the paper, he said to his 
friend, “ Mais mon ami, pendant que 
vos messieurs s’amusent k jaser 
comme cela dans votre chambre des 
pairs & votre Parlement; parbleuun 
Stranger an4bit beau jeu avec leurs 
femmes.” 

The poetry of Sir John Suckling Is extremely sweet> 
and full of conceits, not without a deep tinge of. the 
Goldsmith simplicity. 

Upoa the Patches worn by lady D. £. 

1 know your heart cannot so guilty be. 

That you should wear those spots for vanity; 
Or as yoiir beauteous trophies put on one. 
For every murder which your eyes have 
done; 

No? they ’re your mourning weeds for hearts 
forlorn, 

Which, tho’ you must not love, you could 
not scorn ; 

To whom since cruel honour does deny 
The joys could only cure their misery ; 

Yet you this noble way to grace them found, 
Whilst thus your grief their martyrdom has 
crown'd: 

Of which take heed you prove not prodigal, 
For if to every common funeral 
By your eyes martyr’d, such grace were al- 
lowed, v t 

Your face world wear— not patches, but a 
cloud. 

A certain person (whether aFrench- 
inan or an Englishman, we cannot in- 
form our readers) but who certainly was 
a courtier, and possessed the highest 
possible regard for all living monarclis, 
and considered them as no better 
than any piece of clay when dead, 
had a full length picture of his own 
sovereign, in the principal room of 
his house ; on his majesty's death, to 
save , himself the expense of a fresh 
body, and new suit of ermine, he em- 
ployed a painter to brush out the face 
'and periwig, and clap the new king's 
head on his # grandfather’s shoulders ; 
which, he declared, were in the most 
perfect preservation, and fully able to 
x w,ear out three or four such heads as 
painters usually give in these degene- 
rate days. *" 

SONG, 

The crafty boy that had full oft essayed. 

To pierce my stubborn and resisting breast, 


But still the bluntness of his darts betrayed# 
Resolved at last * of setting up his rest. 

Either my unruly heart to tame. 

Or quit his godhead and his bow dis* 
claim. 

So all his lovely looks, his pleasing fires. 

All his sweet motions and his taking 
smiles. 

All that awakes, all that inflames desires,. 

All that sweetly commands, all that be- 
guiles, # 

% He does into one pair of eyes convey 
And there begs leave that he himself 
may stay ! 

And then he brings me where his ambush 
lay 

Secure and careless to a stranger land : 

And never warning me, which was foul play. 
Does make me close by all this beauty stand 
Where first struck dead, 1 did at last 
recover, 

To know that I might only live to love * 
her. 

So I *11 be sworn I do, and do confess 
The blind lad’s power, while he inhabits 
there ; 

But I ’ll be even with him. nevertheless. 

If e’er 1 chance to meet with him else- 
where : 

If other eyes invite the boy to tarry, 

1 ’ll fly to hers as to a sanctuary. 

One of those saucy travellers who have 
the presumption to deride what m their opi- 
nion is absurd in the customs or peculiarities 
of this privileged country, thus contemptu- 
ously describes the comforts of travelling in 
one of our stage-waggons. What is mcfre 
provoking in this Englishman’s sarcasm is 
that he is a republican. 

To those accustomed to travel in so 
elegant a vehicle as an English mail- 
coach, an American stage must appear 
a wretched conveyance. It is a car- 
riage similar to those often used for 
carrying wild beasts in the country 
parts of England. It has five rows of 
seats, including the driver's, and those 
it conveys are guarded against cold, 
snow, or rain, by leather curtains, 
which buttbn to the body of the carri- 
age, but which are often torn, and al- 
ways in consequence of distension 
loose, and; consequently admit a great 
deal of air. The baggage of all the 
passengers is crammedinto the coach; 
and not unfrequently three passengers 
are impacted upon each seat. In the 
summer, when it is necessary to ride 
with the curtains up, the passengers 
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*re exposed t o clouds of dust, a burn- 
ing sun, and sultry winds. 

THE GUILTLESS INCONSTANT. 

My first love, whom all beauties did adorn, 
Firing my heart, gupprest it with her scorn; 
Since, like, the tinder in my breast, it lies, 

By every sparkle made a sacrifice. 

Each wanton eye can kindle my desire. 

And that is free to all which was entire. 
Desiring more by the desire I lost, 

As those that in consumptions linger most 
And now my wand’ring thoughts are not 
confin’d 

Unto one woman but to womankind : 

This for her shape I love, that for her face. 
This for her. gesture, or some other grace : 
And when mat none of all these things 1 
find, 

1 choose her by the kernel not the rind : 

And so I hope, since my first hope is gone. 
To find in many what I lost in one ; 

And like to merchants after some great loss 
Trade by retail that cannot do in gross. 

The fault is hers that made me go astray. 

He needs must wander that has lost his way; 
Guiltless I am ; she does this change pro- 
voke 

And made that charcoal which to her was 
oak. 

And as a looking glass from the aspect, 
While it is whole does but one face reflect. 
But being cracked or broken there are grown 
Many less faces where there was but one : 

So love unto my heart did first prefer 
Her image, and there placed none but her ; 
But since ’twas broke and martyr’d by her 
scorn 

Many less faces in her place are bom. 

To my lady E. C. on her going out of England. 

I must confess when I did part from you, 

1 could not force an artificial dew 
Upon my cheeks, nor with a gilded phrase 
Express how many hundred several ways 
My heart was tortur’d, nor, with arms 
across. 

In discontented garbs, set forth my loss : 
Such loud expressions many times do come 
From lightest hearts, great griefs are always 
dumb ; 

The shallow rivers roar, the deep are still ; 
Numbers of painted words may show much 
skill ; 

But little anguish and a cloudy face 
Is oft put on to serve both time and place : 
The blazing wood may to the eye seem 
great. 

But ’tis the fire rak’d up that has the heat. 
And keeps it long. True sorrow *s like to 
wine. 

That which is good doth never need a sign. 
My eyes were channels far too small to be, 
Conveyers of such floods of misery : 


And so pray think ; or, if you’d entertain 
A thought more charitable, suppose some 
strain 

Of sad repentance had not long before 
Quite empty’d for my sins that wat’rv store. 

• • • 

The conclusion of the above verses is so feeble and 
spiritless that it is omitted in this transcript. 

In one of my visits to the Vatican 
at Rome, I was accompanied by two . 
persons who had never been there be- 
fore: one of them is accused of being 
perfectly callous to every thing which 
does not immediately touch his own 
person; the other is a worthy man: 
The first, after staring some time with 
marks of* terrour at the group, at 
length recovered himself, exclaiming 
with a laugh— “ Egad, I was afraid 
these d— d serpents would have left 
the fellows they are devouring, and 
made a snap at me ; but I am happy 
to recollect they are of marble.” — •“ I 
thank you, sir, most heartily,” said 
the other, “ for putting me in mind of 
that circumstance ; dll you mentioned 
it, I was in agony for those two 
youths.”— Dr. Moore . 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

For The Port Folio. 

B. B. HOPKINS & CO. 

Classical, Literary, and Professional Book- 
sellers, No. 170, Market-street, will in a 
few days put tp press and publish with all 
convenient despatch, 

SELECT SPEECHES, 

Forensick and Parliamentary, with illustra- 
tive remarks. 

By N. CHAPMAN, M. B. 

The editor very respectfully ac- 
quaints the subscribers to the above 
work, that his success in the. collection 
of speeches has exceeded his most • 
sanguine expectations.*— By the zea- 
lous and active exertions of a friend 
abroad, he has had procured and sent 
him, a numerous list of speeches of 
the eminent, lawyers and statesmen, 
who have figured in Great pritian and 
Ireland during the last half century.— 
Among these he enumerates the late 
lord Chatham’s, lord Mansfield’s, lord 
Lyttleton’s, (the younger) lord Thur* 
low's, lord Wedderbiim*8 , lord North’s, 
lord Germain’s, lord Camden’s, Mr. 
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Dunning's* Flood’s, Grattan’s, colonel 
Barrel, the present Mr. Sheridan’s, 
and Mr. Erskine’s, now lord chan- 
cellor, &c. &c. 

He has also received the whole 
Of the speeches of the late Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox, recently collected and 
published in six octavo volumes, from 
which he will copiously, though care- 
fully select such as are particularly 
recommended by the value of the 
matter, or the brilliancy of the style : 
and in order to gratify the eagerness 
Which he presumes will arise, to pop- 
dess these unrivalled specimens of 
eloquence, the leading volumes of the 
work will be principally devoted to 
their publication. 

In short, the editor confidently as- 
sures the patrons of the work, that he 
will present them with a very com- 
plete exhibition of modem eloquence . 

LIFE OF FOX. 

We have perused a very amusing 
Work entitled, “ Recollections of the 
Life of the late Right Honourable 
Charles James Fox,” &c. printed in 
New-York, and just published in this 
city by B. B. Hopkins & Co. and W. 
P. Ferrand. It is from the pen of B. 
C. Walpole, fcsq. and exhibits a well- 
drawn portrait of the moral and poli- 
tical character of that celebrated ora- 
tor and statesman. It is not, as is too 
often the case with works of this 
kind* a mere panegyrick upon the 
hero of the tale. The virtues and 
tile vices which were afmQst, equally 
conspicuous in the character of Mr. 
Fox, are placed before the reader in 
such a manner as to excite alternately 
applause and censure, admiration and 
disgust. Some judicious and discri- 
minating comparisons are drawn be- 
tween the character and conduct of 
Mr. Fox and his great and more con- 
sistent rival Mr. Pitt. A very inte- 
resting account is given of the sepa- 
ration which took place between him 
and his friend and political instructor, 
Mr. Burke, in the year 1791, and the 
inflexibility with which Burke adher- 
ed, to the end of his life, and even on 
hie death bed, to his purpose of keep- 
ing up no intercourse with a man 


whose principles he thought danger* 
, ous to his country ; and this notwith- 
standing repeated overtures from Mr, 
Fox. ' 

On the whole, we recommend this 
little volume to general perusal, as 
well calculated to afford both amuse- 
ment and instruction.— r(7. 8. Gazette* 

1 , . 

ORIGINAL POETRY, 

, < . For The Tort Folio . , 

THE DAY— PART H. 

( Concluded ) 

A second time the school collects. 

To lessen still the soul’s defects. 

When James reads from the Mantuan bard 
That death was Tumus’ sad reward.* 
And also, that the Lilian maid 
Intreats to hatfe her lover staid-~ 

I bid him stop, for now-a-days. 

The ladies mock the pains they raise. 

I’ve laboured Sir, with all my might. 
And yet the woman's * eggs a’nt right, * 
Th* ingredients of the cake are found. 

Of honey just a Grecian pound. 

I’ve drawn the angles and ihe lines* 
Then look the table for the sines, 1 
Come, to Geography attend. 

And mark how far the States extend, 
Behold, the globe before you stands. 

With all its mountains, seas and lands* 
We prove it round as cup or ball. 

For valiant Drake sail’d round it all ? 

Of course the ancients call’d in vain. 

This earth a wide extended plain. 

On Atlas’ shoulders made to poise; 

Who firmly stood on a tortoise. 

Nor can we trust the silly monkf. 

Who said geographers were drunk 
To think the earth e’er chang’d her place. 
And thanked the Lord for special grace, 
By which he proved it like a table, 

Square, well jointed, rough and stabfc v 
The steady -change of night and day. 

He solv’d^ he said, the truest way ; 

A mountain rises near the lines. 

Round which the sun forever shines : 
When he ’s behind we pine in night, 

And when before we roll in light I 
But Galileo soon proclaims 
These notions crude and idle dreams* 

And made the bigots fiercely stare, 

On telling that our earth ’a a sphere ; 

And that it mov’d by heaven’s will. 

While Sol himself stood nearly still. 

One motion gave us day and night. 

And one the varying year’s delight. 

He also taught the sun was greater 
Than mother earthand all fie* matter. 


* Questions in Algebra, 
t See Robertson's dissertation on India. 
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And that the moon Wj® little lew 
Than terra’s half on which we press. 

The nations heard him with amaze. 

The monks and bishops wildly gaze * 

The Pope himself by nflry swore, 

Such Bes wert never broached before ; 
And calk a council to Consign 
Thi# heretick to Wrath divine. 

The council met — the Pope arose, 

And groaning humbly rends his clothes^ 
Theft praying much for Peter’s grace. 
Proceeds to state this impious case. 

“ My dearest friends, these latter times, 
The Scripture says, shall reek with crimes, 
But what vile sins so mar the flock. 

As those from an heretick stock : 

Vile doctrines have been often taught. 
With horrible damnation fraught. 

But Galileo now essays, 

To make us disbelieve our eyes ; 

The sun, he says, does hardly move. 

An arrant lie as all can prove, 

And also that he’s ten times greater 
Than mother earth with all her matter ; 
Tho* every man can see with ease 
He’s little larger than a cheese. 

The moon, this heretick maintains, 

Great mountains, geasf and dens contain*, 
Yet we can see, with half an eye. 

She’s smaller than a pastry pye. 

He also says the earth runs round. 

But who e’er tumbled off the ground. 
Such blasphemies at once* coimct 
This man an impious heretick. 

We, therefore, bv our power divine. 

His body to the names consign ? 

His .soul, where fire and brimstone rain* 
Shall share in Satan’s horrid pain, 

Unless he instantly recants. 

And humbly with contrition pants ; 

Our mercy then may pardon give, 

And teach him in the truth to live.” 

Our sage no martyr courage vaunts. 
And therefore hastily recants. 

I now return from mis digression 
To mark the subject of your lesson. 

My pupils yawn and cry alack. 

No end appearing to my clack. 

When William sees them dismal case. 

He comes and says, with smiling face ; 
This word I can’t perceive for biots^ 

The Rambler, speaking: there of oats. 
Their meaning Sir V Tut, worse and worse. 
He calk -them food, for Scotch anclhprse. 
But taking Johnson’s sense amiss, 

I turn, and bid the school dismiss: 

At tea the children’s harmless prattle. 
Please .us more than gossip tattle* 

Or if our humour must have rent. 

It ’s instantly on authoure spent 
Dull Gillie’s milk and water style. 

Mad Heron’s undiscerning file ; 
Delighting each in periods dark, 

Afforid ns room for much remark ; 

Or if we Vein » merrier mood. 

We treat ousehes with better food. 


IS9 

Scribleru% Djrydch, Swift, or Pope* 
Forbid our brightened souls tomopg* 

But if it happen that we dream. 

Of glory and the Grecian name, * 

Great Homer sanctifies ow rage. 

Sublimely bright in every page. 

The children try ; my book I seek, 

Some 'hours to loll with musty Greek, 

Or mathenaaricks deep but rare, ' ** 
Withdraws my soul from eating care. 

This done, I read a page of Locke ; - 

Or dullness’ sleepy powers invoke • 

To purify my plaguy rhymes. 

And mark me for her own betimes; 

Anon r my mind to nought attends, 1 

%it only thinks of absent friends. 

One o’clock, the sentry cries, 

. Then w bispers Prudence** save yopr eyesj^ 
Inclining this advice to keep, * 

I shut my book to go to sleep ; 

Stop, Conscience cries, with tone severe^ 
And first your day’s e*pl©tp declare. 

By dealing out some mental food, 

I think I’ye done pome little good j 
To sin, in truth, I lack’d occasipn. 

Who does iU without temptation > 

Breathing this I quench the taper, , 
Convinc’d that human life’s a vapour. 

N. N., 

For TheJFort Folio* 

TO LEYRIDA ‘ 

By those soul-breathmgeyes beaming bright- 
ly with blue. 

Which enraptur’d I saw as I gaz’d upon you. 
And the words you pronounced whenyou 
vow’d to be true, 

1 conjure thee to love me, Leyrida ! 

By the blush of thy cheek that so softly be- * 
guiles. 

By the sportful young Cupids that dance in * 
thy smiles. 

And all the wild tricks that they play in 
their wiles, 

1 conjure thee to love me, Leyrida ! 

By the wishes that often steal o’er iny night- 
dreams, . ; * 

By the morniitg distrusts that obscure the 

bpght beams. 

And the, sorrows that flow in qufekvfidling 
| streams, 

I conjure thee to love me, Leyrida! , 

By the mem’ry of days, that, ah me long 
are past, * 

By the dark low’ring clouds that my joys ) 
I have e’ereast, 

And the pitiless storm that now howls tvith 
bleak blast, 

I cpnjure thee to love me, Leyri4a! 

By the green rolling waves that so gently did 

1 * glide, 
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When we walk’d by the stream at the mild 
even-tide, 

And in raptures thy lover conversed by thy 
side, 

I conjure thee to love me, Leyrida ! 

By the promise you made me while yet we 
were young. 

By the soft flowing accents 1 caught from 
your tongue. 

And the love -breathing notes which so 
sweetly you sung, 

I conjure thee to love me, Leyrida ! 

By the blossoms that then did so fragrantly 
grow. 

By the night- winds that now sweep in ?nur- 
murings low. 

And seem by their sad strains to echo my 
woe, 

I conjure thee to love me, Leyrida ! 

By the songs I have sung all attuned to thy 
praise. 

By the zephyrs .that lingered to list to my 
lays, * 

I conjure thee remember the quick-passing; 
days, 

When you vow’d you would love 
me, Leyrida ! 

S&DX.EY. 

I 

For The Port Folio. 

the MISANTHROPE. A FRAGMENT. ! 

Where wild Wautauga’s angry waves' ! 
Thro’ wilder mountains roar. 

Where hungry wolves, from lurid caves. 
Their frightful howlings pour. 

Where eagles fix their airy seats. 

Above the lonely stream, 

Where Panthers find secure retreats. 

And luckless ravens scream. 

There will 1 dwell— with friendly bears, 
Pll fix my social den. 

And bid adieu to all the cares 
Of faithless, savage men* 

If passing clouds with fury driv’n. 

Break* on the mountain side. 

And all the hail and rain in heav’n. 

Come down to swell the tide. 

If howling blasts sweep thro’ the caves. 
And mountain torrents roar. 

And old Wautauga’s foaming waves 
Beaton the solid shore; 


If lightnings flash, and thunders roll' 

And awful meteors play, 

Secure from man my tranquil soul 
Will bless t^ peaceful day. 

Tho’ central fires from sulph’rous beds. 
With direful shocks explode, 

Secure from man, no minor dreads 
Shall visit mine abode ! 

No seeming friend’s insidious wiles 
' Can e’er assail me there; 

Nor will! dread the pois’nous smiles 
Of the seductive fkir ! 

Nor, bloated Wealth, with shallow brain. 
And silly pompous stride. 

Shall vex my wounded soul again* 

Or wake my dormant pride. 

Caetera destint. 


For The Port Folia. 

Scenes of delight! where many a day 
Has pass’d on rapid pinions by. 

Why turn I from your charms away. 

Or view them only with a sigh ! 

Why have ye lost for me those joys. 

That once were to my heart so dear* 
When from a crowded city’s noise 
i I brought a hermit’s feelings here 1 

Ye are the same : as green your trees, 

.As richly do your blossoms glow. 

As syveet a fragrance fills your breeze. 

As pure your winding rivers flow. 

Yet I — how chang’d a heart is mine ! 

I heedless through your beauties rove. 
While doom’d, at distance doom’d to pinty 
From her whose smile is life MW 

At ^ 


EPITAPHS. 

. SELBY, YORKSHIRE, _ 

Here lies the body of poor Frank Rom> 
Parish-clerk and grave -stone cutter ; 
And this is writ to let you know. 

What Frank for others us’d to do. 

Is now for Frank done by another. 

IN WREXHAM CHURCH-Y^RD. 
Here lies John Shore, 

I say no more ; 

Who was alive 
In sixty-five. . 
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' Various; — that the mind 

Of desultory man, studious of change, , 

And pleas’d with novelty, may be indulg’d. 

Cowper. 

i 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


MISCELLANY, 

For The Port Folio. 

To give a conspicuous place to the follow- 
ing 1 article affords us peculiar pleasure, not 
merely from the subject, which is sufficiently 
agreeable, but because we have a very high 
respect for the literature and principle * of its 
orthodox authour. He has had the glorious 
privilege of being educated in a seminary 
where sober Experience is venerated rather 
than madcap Theory, and where Fanati- 
cism, both in Religion and ’Politicks is held 
in sovereign contempt by all the learn- 
ed and the loyal. 

In the preface to the u Robin’s Pe- 
tition” p. 46, it is said “ The Robin- 
red-brehst of England appears to be 
not only a favourite of every family, 
but the very nightingale of the poets.” 
This is an errour* into which the Editor 
of The Port Folio has been led by or- 
nithologists who have not given pro- 
per descriptions of these celebrated 
lards. The difference, however, be- 
tween them is more than gene rick. 
They are of different species. Per- 
haps it would not be disagreeable to 
the readers of the English poets, to 


# In this place the ingenious authour has 
misunderstood the Editor. The latter mere- 
ly meant to say, in his metaphorical manner, 
that the robin was as great a favourite of the 
poet* as the nightingale herself, and equally 
celebratedin their songs. He never dream- 
ed of any other resemblance between these 
birds* 


have a more accurate description of 
them than has hitherto been given. 

The rubecula, or robin-red -breast 
of Europe, resembles,- in colour, the 
robinf of America, but it is in appear- 
ance much more neat and delicate ; 
arid its size is similar to that of the 
blue-bird of this country. Every infant 
is inspired with a superstitious respect 
forthisbird as well as the yrren;$ being 
taught as soon as they can spe&k that 

The robin and the wren 

Are God Almighty's cock and hen. 

-There are some strokes which are 
delicately descriptive of thehabits of the 
robin, in Peter Pindar’s tale of the mag- 
pie and robin. Although a domestick 
bird, in the spring it retires to coppi- 
ces, groves, lonely habitations, solitary 
churches, old castles and woods. In 
the legendary ballad of The Children 
in the Wood, it is poetically said that 

Robin-red-byeast, painfully, 

Did cover them with leaves. 

In its lonely retreats it continues 
to chant , its morning and evening 
hymn, in notes mild, plaintive ana 
soothing; but not various and loud 
as those of the nightingale ; and 


f From this similarity of colour, the A- 
merican robin, which in reality is the red- 
breast thrush, was misnamed by the first 
emigrants to this country. 

$ I frequently see the wren in this coun- 
try, but it is called by some oilier name. 

X 
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it is not at all^hy of {he human ob- 
server. In the fell of the year it re* 
turns • to the busy haunts of* men, 
■where, on the highest sprays of the 
elm or poplar, it hails the approach of 
the sun, or sings itfc requiem to de- 
parting day. When the ground is co- 
vered with snow, it familiarly enters 
the houses, and picks up the crumbs, 
to the great delight of the family, of 
whatever sex .or a^e. 

But, on the other band, the night- 
ingale is the most solitary of all the 
feathered tribes. It is a bird of pas- 
sage which makes its first appearance 
Ubout the 20th of April, and never is 
seen after July. There is no variety 
in its plumage, which is of the most 
delicate brown imaginable, and its 
eyes are of the purest black. Its haunts 
are the mostsolitary that canbe found ; 
but it frequently makes its abode in gen- 
tlemen’s gardens, where, the shrubbe- 
ries are thickly interwoven with wood- 
bine, honeysuckle, eglantine, and other 
aromatick shrubs which are capable of 
screening the songster from human 
observation, of which it is extremely 
shy~ . The quickset hedges which di- 
vide the fields, in England, are thickly 
interwoven with the woodbine, honey- 
suckle, eglantine, nightshade, and 
other plants which afford a sombrous 
shade; and these situations are the 
resort of the nightingale, which never 
visibly associates, even with its own 
kind* This bird is a size larger, than 
the robin; i. e. about the size of the 
'American hangnest, here called the 
red' robin. The poet who describes 
the Italian piper as overpowering and 
destroying' Philomela, "certainly did 
that feathered tribe great injustice ; as 
no Cremona, or otherinstrument could 
over equal the sweetness, force, clear- 
ness, and variety qf the voice of the 
nightingale, which admits every kind 
and degree 4 of modulation ; from wl>at 
musicians call G-bassto D in alt. .The.: 
robin never sings in the night, or the 
nightingale in the day, unless in dark 
cloudy weather, orin the most gloomy 
covert. But all night long, for about 
three months, is a great part of Eu- 
rope enraptured by their divine and 
enchanting sounds; wluch, in a Spll 


mght ear* be heard more than a mile. 
Simple ideas, aa. Mr. Ldcke has ob- 
served, cannot be described; therefore 
it would be useless for me to attempt 
describing the yoicq of the nightingale ; 
nor can any musical instrument give 
any thing like an adequateidea of that 
divine melody. It "Was formerly my 
practice to stand hours, almost every 
night, at my Chamber window, to 
hear that melody which, in my dpi' 
nion, was superiour to the harmony 
Milton speaks of, which 

- suspended Mb 

And took with ravishment the thronging au- 
dience. 

You one moment hear, as Walcot 
says, an 


. ^-^-unpreiuining 

Afraid dim nature’s deep repose to wotujd. 


that in an instant is swelled to the 
most powerful degree, which holds 
you, as it were, by enchantment, and 
you feel as if all nature were, at once, 
dissolved into the sweetest sensations 
of sound. But Milton shall speak for 
me again, as his words are ttiorc de- 
scriptive than any I can put together: 

1 ■ A toft and solemn breathing feoUnd 

Rose, like a stream of rich, di still’d per- 
fumes. 

And stole upon the air that even Silence- 
W as took ere she was ’ware, and wish’d She 
might 

Deny her nature, and be never mbrfc 
Still, to.be so displac’d. 

Mrs. Radcliffe has also touched this 
subject with a delicate hand. “ It was. 
musick so sweet, so solemn ! it seem- 
ed like the hymn of angels descend- 
ing through the silence of night! 
Now again it died away, and Fancy 
almost beheld the holy choir reas- 
cending towards heaven; then again 
it swelled with the. breeze, trembled 
awhile^— again died iqto silence ! It 
paused ; rose again in mournful sweet- 
ness, and then died in a cadence that 
seemed' to bear the listening soul to 
heaven!” 


For The Port Folio. 

ON COMPO^ITiON. ! ’ 

■ The art pf. composition and tile stu- 
dy of language have, of late, beeh sedu- 
lously cultivated. t The precisibq, per- 
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4 $iciiity and nentftos elegance which simple investigation of those beautie/* 
*are required in the present age, were ^>f which the pa*re scientifick philolo- 
unknowntomany ofourpredecessours ; gists point out the causes, be thought 
afijd it is a curious speculation to trace to labour in an ungrateful soil. Eve- 
how much o£ philosophy and metajphy- ry one who adds a portion, however 
sipal research depend on the accurate small, to the beauty of writings adds, 
choice of phrases. 1 : at least, an equal quota to the allure- 

It has been often objected to the ments of literature; and he who de- 
shidy of languages, that it is a search velops the causes and principles of 
after words rather than ideas; but such beauty, and enables others to de- 
•’ words are simply the signs of ideas, tect the hidden, yet attractive charms 
and are, in fact;, the only means by of arrange mentand composition, opens 
which their originals can be conveyed, to those who would otherwise bp 
When we perceivethe use of etymolo- mere common readers, a new source 
gy in filing the precise signification of of pleasure and amusement, 
words, w« myst allow that the study It has been remarked, that thcnear- 
of various languages is not without its er a language approaches to perfeo 
use; though we cannot deny even in tion, the fewer perfectly- synonymous 
our own, accurately considered, there terms it possesses. The refinement 
* are «yet many unexplored names of which gradually improves every ob- 
wealth, that every day refine and har- ject, gives to every word * slight tinge 
9 jnonize the English tongue: this the of meaning, which its nearest .syno* 

; numerous publications of. the age suf- nyma cannot supply; and it is by at- 
jficiently attest,, very few of which are tention to these delicate variations, 
now deficient in those graces of style that language has acquired the degree 
which; were formerly very rarely to be of refinement which at present adonis 
met with. it : and of all the beauties which the 

The abstract science of universal deUcacy (some call it fastuhous- 
gram,mar is, perhaps, one of the ness) of the present age has taught 
most abstruse studies that ca^ be us to admire, none can, perhaps, more 
pointed out* To reduce the pnnci- obviously tend to the real improve- 
pies of all languages to a few leading ment of language, than precision in 
rules— to point out yhere vernacular terms. 

idioms differ, and wherein they agree It is always with something like 
—to discriminate between the nice disappointment and mortification that 
shades of almost synonymous expres- the thinking reader meets with ill- 
sions— to lead the way to nervous pre- chosen words, in writers otherwise 
cision, judicious arrangement, and all elegant and correct ; and there are 
t the various beauties of composition, de- few mistakes of the kind which 
' mand a mind, at once comprehensive strike with greater disgust than where 
and intelligent, an attention unwearied a term, which is derived from aphilo- 
, and acute, and a judgment well regu- sophical root, is applied in an impro- 
Iated and refined. Yet when we ob- per manner. The word palpable, far 
serve the variety of opinions in the instance is often misused in lieu of 
world, on points which seem calculated evident , apparent , &c. Nothing can 
*to draw all thinking mindsto one centre, grate more harshly on the ear. It 
we cannot help imagining such diver- would be nearly as accurate, to talk of 
sity to arise from a want of precision hearing a smell, or smelling a sound, 
iii terms, and to fancy that a perfect as to convey the idea of feeling (that 
universal grammarian would be the is touching) an appearance. Palpable 
best peacemaker * in all the regions of so decidedly applies to those objects 
philosophy l Far then be it from the that are perceptible to the touch, that, 
.candid and liberal mind to despise the when thus misused, it recals Mrs. 

'■ r^searches of the grammarian or the Slipslop to the reader or hearer’s mind, 
etymologist; npr let the still humbler I mean not to remark on those coU 
cmiick, who confines himself to the loquied barbarisms which often dis- 
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gfrace the conversation of many per- 
sons who would write, at least tolera- 
ble grammar; yet a very slight degree 
of attention might prevent such faults, 
without giving the least appearance of 
pedantry : but my present intention is, 
to observe on a few of the leading fea- 
tures of written language, in order to 
enable some readers to peruse a well- 
composed book with greater relish, 
and some writers to pay attention to 
circumstances which at present they 
disregard *as trivial'. / 

There ought to be general charac- 
ters of ’ wholeness in every composi- 
tion, to which all mfeiiour parts ought 
to tend. Every species of writing has 
its peculiar and characteristick beau- 
ties, and it is necessary to avoid, as 
a fault, those which belong to another 
class. The steady, didactkk style of 
argumentative writing is disgraced, 
,not adorned, by the brilliancy of ima- 
gination, or by pathetick appeals to the 
.feelings. The page of history requires 
a clear and luminous style, neither in- 
volved in intricacy, nor tricked out 
in metaphor. The stronger passions 
may be allowed to employ figurative 
language, because the common tone 
of conversation is not sufficiently en- 
ergetick to display their force ; but 
•the true pathos is founded on simplici- 
ty. In this manner, each style of 
writing has its own appropriate beau- 
ties, which cease to be such when 
forced into the service of other bran- 
ches; and many thoughts and expres- 
sions, in themselves admirable , lose 
all their merit, and even become 
faults, when placed where they have 
no right to be found. 

There are, however, beauties which 
belong equally to every style of wri- 
ting, among which perspicuity holds 
a distinguished place. That book can 
never be well written which requires 
each page to be read over a second 
time, with additional care, and which yet 
leaves no impression on the mind, even 
after a third reading* Perspicuity 
relates both to arrangement and 
style, and in both conduces to im- 
print the subject on the mind, and to 
annex to it clearer and more luminous 


ideas. • Perspicuity o ¥ arrangement 
can rarely be obtained by a rapid wri- 
ter, since it requires' the situation? of 
whole paragraphs to be changed ; but 
then when it has been . sufficiently at- 
tended to, every part of the' work- re- 
flects lustre on the rest— the chain <Jf 
reasoning is clearly perceived, the 
scope of the subject readily retained* 
and the particular arguments accth 
rate Fy remembered. All these advan- 
tages are' assisted and embellished 
when perspicuity extends also to style* 
which demands a -strict attention to 
grammatical* construction, and the 
specifick meaning of words. To at- 
tain this distinguished perspicuity, it 
is not only necessary that* the common 
rules of grammar should not be viola- 
ted, or the’ principled • of syntax dis- 
regarded; but that ah the niceties of 
construction should be punctiliously 
attended to, as they conduce even 
more to perspicuity than they do to 
elegance- * 

. . PmLANTirs^ 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Biography, says an Oxford scholar, is ~sL 
branch' of history, which, in- point of im- 
portance and moral utility, ranks as- high as 
any. The biographer, by his accurate re- 
searches supplies the deficiencies of the 
historian. What the latter gives us only in 
outlines and sketches, the former presents 
in more complete and highly finished 7 pet- 
traits. - . : 

The name of V irgil is sufficient to e»4 
sure the attention of the reader.. , 

About seventy years before Christ, 
the birth of Publius Virgilius Mdro 
gave qelebrity to Andes, a small vil- 
lage near Mantua. His education was 
begun at the neighbouring town of 
Cremona, a place remarkable for the 
formation of taste and the exercise of 
talents; and completed at Milan, the 
seat of all. the ingenuous arts. - 

When the republican forces, under 
'Brutus and Cassius, had experienced 
a fetal defeat at Philippi, and lands 
were divided amongst the soldiers of 
the conquerors, all the property- of 
Virgil was included in the forfeiture. 

This apparently unfortunate event 
was the cause of his future prosperity 
and eminence. In his distress he 
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wisely repaired to Rome, solicited and 
obtained the patronage of * Maecenas, 
by whose means and those of Asinius 
Pollio, he obtained an introduction to 
the ' Emperour. Augustus, and was 
shortly after favoured' with the resto- 
ration of his estate. By the liberality 
of his imperial patron and his courtiers, 
his circumstances soon became afr 
fluent. 

*' It is almost unnecessary to observe 
of a writer, - who. is in the hand of eve- 
ry schoolboy, that his works are pasto- 
ral, . agricultural, and epick. . 

In all his, poems, criticks have de- 
clared him to be a plagiarist* Besides 
his acknowledged imitations of Ho- 
mer, they have - accused him of bor- 
rowing from Ennius, Pacuvhis, and 
Accius, as well as from his contempo- 
raries Lucretius, Catullus, and Varius. 
MacVobrus says, that his second book 
of the iEneid, whkhcantains the fine 
description of the sack of Troy, was. 
borrowed almost word for word from 
a~ Greek poet whose works are lost, 
and whose name was Pisander. 

- The first production of Virgil was 

his Bucojicks, consisting of ten 
Eclogues, written in imitation . of the. 
Idyltia of Theocritus, begun in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, and com- 
pleted m three years.. ^ 

It has been observed, that there is 
such an incongruity between the sim- 
ple ideas of the swain and the polished 
•language of the courtier, as to render 
k. # very ^difficult to reconcile them by 
any arts of composition ; that the Do - 
lick dialect of Theocritus must ever 
give to the Sicilian bard a preemi- 
nence in this species of poetry; that 
there are in the Bucolicks of Virgil 
tfie native manners and ideas without 
*riy of the rusticity of pastoral life. 

- Those criticks who give the prefe- 
rence to Virgil have said, that as he is 
more varied, he is also more elegant 
than Theocritus; that his shepherds 
have more spirit without ever having 
too much, that his harmony has aii in- 
expressible charm, a mixture of 

sweetness and of art, which Horace 
considers with reason as a particular 
present which the Muses have made 
to him ; that he interests more than 
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the Sicilian poet int the sports and 
amours of his rusticks, and has no ne- 
gligence or languor;, that it is impos- 
sible to read these poems wkhout com- 
mitting them to memory, or at least 
without desiring to read them over 
and oyer again. , 

In attestation of the excellence of 
the Bucolicks, we are told that the 
Romans were so enamoured of them, 
that they were frequently retited upon 
the stage, and that Cifcero, hearing 
some of them, exclaimed, Magn a afiea 
altera Roma l ' , * ' 

His next composition was the Geor- 
gicks, the idea of which was taken 
from the Works and Days of Hesiod; 
but there is no other similarity than 
that of their common subject. He- 
siod delivers hir precepts of agricul- 
ture with the' utmost simplicity s Vir- 
gil has embellished his work with aU 
the dignity which sublime versification 
c^n bestow. It is addressed to Mae- 
cenas, at whose request it was under- 
taken, and divided into four booksv. 
The first treats of ploughing; the se- 
cond of plantirig; the third of cattle; 
and the fourth of bees, their food, po- 
lity, and diseases. The whole con- 
cludes with the beautiful episode of 
Aristaeus and Eurydice. The Geor- 
gieks were written at Naples, and em- 
ployed him seven years. Considered 
as didactick poems, and adapted to 
.the climate of Italy, they have the 
highest claim to^ merit. As poetical 
compositions, their elevated style, the 
beauty of their similies, the sentiments, 
interspersed in them, and the elegance 
of tlheir diction, excite the admiration 
of ' every judicious reader. During 
four days which Augustus passed at 
Atella, on „his return to Rome to 
refresh himself from fatigue after the 
.battle of Actium, the.Georgicks were 
read to him by the authour, who waa 
occasionally relieved in his task by hi* 
friend Maecenas. 

It is suggested by Mr. Gibbon, 
that Augustus* was* highly delighted 
with, the Georgicks from a motive less 
creditable both to himself and j to the 
bard, than that of sound criticism 
and good taste. That he rejoiced in 
every thing which could reconcile his 

• 
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soldier to a peaceful life ; and th&ttfce 
description given by Virgil of/ the re- 
pose and happiness of # th£ country, 
gratified him as a politician, when 
he perceived the effect which it pro- 
duced on the veterans of his army. 

They insensibly-became enamoured 
of the innocent and useful employments 
of agriculture, and waited with pa- 
tience for a long course of years before 
the Emperour had established a trea- 
sury to repay them for their military 
toffs. 

In this instance, poetry, like mu- 
hick had “ charms to sooth the savage 
breast;” -and while it conveyed the 
soundest precepts of a useful art, 
was subservient to the most important 
purposes of the state. 

The poems of Homer, and the laws 
of the epick, which had been so ably 
formed and promulgated by Aristo- 
tle, were an advantage to Virgil in 
his composition of the dLneid* which 
few poets have had so favourable an 
opportunity to enjoy. 

The dLneid was written at the par- 
ticular desire of Augustus, who was 
ambitious of having the Julian family 
represented as lineal descendants of the 
Trojan d£neas. The character of the 
hero of the poem has been said to be 
faulty on account of its coldness ; that 
he was never warmed or impassioned, 
although perpetually in tears or at pray- 
ers ; that his desertion of Dido is neither 
gallant nor heroick ; that the descrip- 
tion of the sports in the fifth book re- 
frigerates 4;he reader; and that the 
last six books deserve to be generally 
condemned. The foundation of a 
state which was to bo the cradle of 
Rome, and the arrival of a stranger 
announced by ancient oracles, who 
disputed with a prince for the daugh- 
ter of a king to whom that prince was 
betrothed, are the subjects of them. 
The different people of Italy divide 
between the two rivals, and raise in 
the reader an expectation of* action 
and of interest. But what is the re- 
sult? In place of these we find a mo- 
narch who is not master of his 
l>ouse, and has not a will of* his own ; 
who after havihg reeeived^the Trojans 
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with cordiality, peftwte hfe queen alti 
intended son-in-law to carry on the 
war against them, and shuts himself 
up in his palace that he may take no 
part in it ; Eavinia too, a mere mute, 
although the deadly contest is on her 
account ; and the queen after the dpr 
feat of the Latins, commits suicido, 
but excitea no pity. Tunmsis killed 
by JLneas without producing the lease 
interest in the victory of the one of in 
the fall of the other. That the bat* 
ties are an abridgment of those of 
Homer, . with less diffusiveness, but 
with less fire, also, and resemble pet- 
ty skirmishes amidst barbarous cokv 
nies. . That in. the seventh book the 
poet carries us into a new world, and 
introduces us to personages absolutely 
unknown; Ufens, Tarchon and Mtt* 
zentius are very different from Ajajt, 
Hector and Diomed; and the antiqui- 
ties of Italy, which flattery induced 
him to penetrate, are as obscure as 
those of Greece are illustrious. That 
the transient interest Ve feel in favour 
of the young Pallas the son of Eva&- 
der, of Lausus the son of Mezentius, 
of Camilla the queen Qf the Volsciah** 
cannot compensate for the want of 
that general interest which ought to 
move the whole machine of the epiqh. 

If posterity, severely just, take cog- 
nisance of these defects, still suffi- 
cient merit remains in the j&neid to 
entitle its authour to the appellation qf 
the prince of Lapn poets, 'which 
his contemporaries bestowed upon 
him. 

The second, fourth and sixth boob 
are universally regarded as the most 
finished performances which epick 
poetry ever produced in any nation. 

The filial piety and misfortunes of 
JEneas, after the catastrophe of Troy, 
strongly interest the reader in his sub- 
sequent adventures. The picture of 
that city in flames can never be enough 
admired. 

. The character of D^do appertains 
entirely to the. authour, and has no mo* 
del in all antiqqhy. 

The prophetic! mge of the Gumaf 
an Sibyl displays the . enthusiasm tf 
the poet. 
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/ The cpi$Ude of Nisus and Euryalus, 
,*hat of the funeral of Pallas, and that 
of the buckler of JLneas, are the per- 
fection of the art of painting. 

Virgil is not more conspicuous for 
strength of description than propriety 
of sentiment, aha when he takes a 
bint from the Grecian bard, he does 
hot fail to improve upon it. / 
f One instance ‘may suffice. 

In the sixth book of the Iliad, while 
the Greeks ate making great slaugh- 
ter amongst the Trojans, Hector, by 
the advice of Helena, retires into the 
fcity to desire that his mother would 
.offer up prayers to the goddess Pallas, 
dnd promise her a noble sacriftte if 
she Would drive Diomed from the 
Walls, of Troy. Immediately' before 
his return to the field of battle, Hec- 
tor has his last interview with Andro- 
mache, whom he meets with his in- 
fant sq*i, Astyanax. Here occurs one 
Of the most ‘ beautiful scenes of the 
Iliad, where the hero takes the boy in 
his arms, and pours forth a prayer thpt 
he m £y one day be superidur in fame 
to his father. In the same manner 
^Eneas, havipg armed himself for the 
decisive combat with Tumus, addres- 
ses his son Ascanius in a beautiful 
speech, which, while it is expressive 
bf the strongest paternal affection, 
contains a noble and emphatick admo- 
nition suitable to a youth who had 
nearly attained the period of man- 
hood. - 

He certainly owed much of his ex- 
cellence io the wonderfhl powers of 
Hoitier. • His susceptible imagination 
Was captivated by amiable traits of 
the Odyssey, and warmed by the fire 
4f the Iliad. Improving the charac- 
ters of the gods, he sustains their dig- 
nity with so uniform a lustre that they 
seem truly divine. 

I Mr. Gibbon observes, “ that the 
more we know. antiquity, the more we 
Ifdjnire the art of this poet.” His 
subject was narrow. The # flight of a 
band .of exiles, the combat of some 
villagers’, the establishment of an ill-, 
fortified town ; these are the travels, 
jo much vaunted, of the pious tineas. ; 
Beit the poet has etfhobled them, and 
Se welt knew by ennobling them how 


to render them the more Interesting. 
He embellished the manners of the 
heroick ages, but he embellished 
without disguising them. Father La- 
tinus and the. seditious Turnus are * 
transformed into powerful monarch*. 
All Italy feared for its liberty. jEneas 
triumphs over men and gods. 

w He never seems more master of 
his art than whetr descended to the 
shades below with his, hero; his ima- 
gination appears to be enfranchised? 
Romulus and Brutus, Scipio and Cae- 
sar, show themselves there such as 
Rome admired or feared them. 

It adds much to the celebrity of Ho- 
mer, that -he wrote in an age when, 
the intellect was not generally impro- 
ved by cultivation, and that he was in-* 
debted for his inexhaustible resources 
to the capacity of his own mind. ' 

Virgil, on the contrary, lived Jin a 
period when literature had attained. to 
a high state of improvement. Per- 
haps Homer lived and died In a state 
of poverty ; Virgil was enabled py the 
affiuence of his circumstances to alldt 
twelve years to the composition of his 
iEneid, which even at his death was 
unfinished, and by a pious neglect tff 
the dying injunctions of its authour, 
rescued from the destruction to Which 
he destined it. The wish of the poet 
for the destruction of his work proba- 
bly arose from hjs perceiving it to 
want uniformity, and unity. Had he 
lived, he Would either have connected 
or obliterated the detached parts df 
the latter books.; * 

A remarkable circumstance respect- 
ing the character of Virgil as a poetrs 
the equable perfection of his style. It 
is at once the delight and despair of all 
who esteem and cultivate Latin poetry. 

Where is the scholar, mature in, 
years and judgment, who does n6t ad- 
mire the colon rin gan<Uhe variety of hfs • 
pictures, and that unvaried harmony, 
which does not only play upon the ear 
bift penetrates to the soul? If he do not 
equal Homer in ihvention or in the 
richhess of imagination in the aggre- 
gate, 4 h as by some been contended 
that he surpasses him in the splendour 
of certain passages, in torrectness, 
and in taste,* ' f 
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In the perusal of this fine poem, large portion of his deserved praise^ 
there is popart which strikes the read- as it would tend to make the spirit of 
er more forcibly tfian the descent of one of the finest parts of the ^Eneid 
JEneas to the shades below; and the entirely evaporate in lifeless allegory, 
effect it produces on the mind would v . -Virgil is said to have received, two 
be much less powerful if we were to thousand pounds fromOctavia, thesis- 
assent to the hypothesis of a very ter of the emperour, for the incom- 
learned critick, Dr. Warburton, that parable verses in which he introduces 
it is only a figurative description of the name of her son Marcellus, whom, 
the initiation into the Eleusinian mys- she had lately lost. .If this were the 
.teries. cbnduct of a courtier, how untrue is 

. Every one of the circumstances of he to himself when he represents his 
,the descent convinces Mr. Gibbon, hero assisting the Etruscans to punish 
jthat Virgil describes a real not a mi- their former tyrant Mezentius : Mr. 
mick world; and that the scene lay in Gibbon thinks that “ such opinions, 
.the infernal regions, and notin the tern- published by one who has been esteem- 
pie of Ceres. The singularity of the ed the creature of Augustus, show 
Cumsean shores, t£ie lake Avernus, that, though the republick was subvert- 
.the black woods which surrounded it ed, the minds of the Romans were 
when' Virgil came to Naples, were still republican.” He is also of opi* 
suited to gratify the superstition of the nion that, had this part of the work 
people. It was generally believed been recited before the court, the re- 
that this dreadful flood was the entrance ward given him for his former compli- 
of hell, and an oracle was established ments to the reigning family would 
.on its banks, which pretended by ma- have been withholden. 

’gick rites to call up the departed spi- In every point of view Virgil sp- 
lits. The conversation between jEneas pears to advantage as* a writer ; it is 
and the priesfess may convince us that undeniable that he does not merely 
this was a descent to the shades, and recite the labours of ruslicks or an uq- 
* not an initiation. “ Facilis descensus interesting story of travels, but -is a 
Averm” &c. _ > new Orpheus, whose lyre induces 

That every step may lead us to the savages to depose their ferocity, and 
grave is a truth, but the mysteries whose hero unites them by the ties of 
/were open only a few days in the year, manners and of laws. 

The descent of the mysteries wns la- jEneas is the minister of celestial 
borious and dangerous ; the return to vengeance, the protector of oppressed 
light easy and certain; but in real nations,' who launches thunder oirttie 
•death this order is inverted. If we head of the guilty tyrant, -but is sof- 
consider the awful scene as a mimick tened by the unfortunate victim of his 
show exhibite4 in the temple of Ce- fury, the young and pious Lausus^ 
res by the contrivance of the priest worthy of a better father and a more 
or the legislator, all that was terrible propitious destiny, 
or pathetick disappears at once ; the Virgil determined to correct his 
'melancholy Palinurus, the wretched poem, which he polished with a scj*u- 
Deiphobus,, the indignant Dido, and pulous and painful accuracy at Athens 
the venerable Anchises, ^ tenuem, sine the renowned seat of eloquence an(J 
viribus umbram.” philosophy. In the delightful ; gai> 

The strictures of that, able critick, dens of Epicurus, he conceived thaif 
. Mr. Gibbon, on the fanciful and inge- he should have full leisure to com** 
nious position of the bishop contained plete an immortal work, but the arri- 
in his .miscellanecjus tracts, are wor- yal of Augustus from the East frus- 
thy the attention of every scholar; and trated his design; and on his return 
there will probably be few readers to Rome with his imperial patron, he 
whom he does not convince, that the was seized with* sickness at Megara, 
opinion which is opposite to his own and expired at Brundusium in the fif- 
' would deprive the Mantuan bard pf a ty -second year of his age. The place 
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his interment ; and his tomb still 
exists within two miles of Naples 
near the road to Puteoli. 

He is said to have written an inscrip- 
tion for his monument, which in two 
simple lines tells the plate of his na- 
tivity and his burial, together with 
the subject of his poems. But the 
verses are so unworthy of his muse* 
that they probably are spurious. 

His fortune he divided between the 
emperour and his minister, and his 
friends Varius, Flotius, and Tucca. 
These bequests, the unsuspicious tes- 
timonies of gratitude and friendship* 
evince the goodness of his heart ; and 
the proofs which posterity have re- 
ceived of the excellehce of his under- 
standing, and the correctness of his 
taste, null be acknowledged by them as 
long as learning shall be hallowed, and 
superiour talents regarded with admi- 
ration. 

Lives and Characters of eminent Greek 
Writers . 

XENOPHON ? 

An eminent general, philosopher, 
and historian was bom at Athens ; and 
became early a disciple of Socrates, 
who is said by Strabo to have saved 
his life in battle. 

At the 50th year of his age Re en- 
gaged in the expedition of Cyrus, and 
accomplished his celebrated retreat in 
fifteen months. 

. The jealousy of the Athenians ba- 
nished him from his native city for 
engaging in the service of Sparta and 
Cyrus. He therefore retired to Scillus, 
a town of Elis ; where he built a temple 
to Diana, and devoted his, leisure to 
’philosophy and rural sports. 

Commotions arising in that coun- 
try, he removed to Corinth, where 
iie is said to have composed his Gre- 
cian history, and to have died at the 
age of 90, in the year 360 B. C. 

His works are written with great 
exactness, and flow with a transpa- 
rent clearness, a native purity and 
sweetness, that are the very quintes- 
<$ence of Attick elegance. The best 
^editions are those of Tranckfort and 
OxfortL 
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IBs Cyropaedia seems to be a philo- 
sophical romance rather than a histo- 
ry; in which the simplicity of the 
Persian manners affords an excellent 
moral lecture. * The character of Cy- 
rus is well delineated, breathing an air 
of humanity and justice that is seldom 
to bt met with : his death-bed speech 
is particularly excellent ; and the sto- 
ry of Panthea is so striking, natural 
and well told, that it affords the reader 
as flmch pleasure as any the finest tra- 
gedy in the world. 

His Meinorabilia Socratis are rather 
in a dry styie ; but yet they are an ex- 
act picture of the iBe and conversa- 
tion of that divine man; even more 
so than the dialogue of Plato, who 
has intermixed a good deal of his own ; 
and gives more scope to his imagina- 
tion than Xenophon. 

His Anabasis, or Retreat of the 
10,000, which. he himself conducted, 
and wrote, has been compared to Cae- 
sar’s Commentaries; but seems to 
have some faults. It is too uniform 
and regular, and not written in the 
easy manner of memoirs, such as 
those of Julius Caesar. It must, in- 
deed, be allowed to possess much beau- 
ty of diction and mastery in elo- 
quence; both in particular descrip- 
tions, and several good harangues. 

But Xenophon, in this work, is ob- 
served to be vain : he talks too much 
of himself, and omits no opportunity 
to set forth a certain Athenian to the 
best advantage. He praises, though 
with great address and delicacy, his 
moderation and evenness of temper, 
his resolution and foresight and un- 
daunted courage; his religion and 
eloquence, &c. 8cc. His own ha- 
rangues are always extremely labour- 
ed, and never fail of producing their 
effect. In a word, with all the veil of 
the most refined modesty with ydiich 
he palliates and endeavours to cover 
his own praises, he is himself the he- 
ro of the piece, drawn indeed with 
masterly art and delicacy ; but, under 
this veil, lurks a concealed vanity, 
which one would not have expected 
from a man of the first abilities, and 
one of the chief ornaments of the go- 
cratick school. 

dbyCjOO^IC 
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Caesar, ii\ . my opinion, eyincad a 
higher soul, by talking always of him- 
self with a peculiar reserve and mo- 
desty; and ‘never but^when he ought. 
Yet I would not hence conclude) that 
the latter was a better man than the 
former; for perhaps Caesar) under a 
veil of greater Tu°desty, concealed a 
greater pride and a higher ambition. 

I am rather inclined to agree with 
Cicero, when he says, (among other 
high encomiums on Xenophon^, that 
iiis Praise of Agesilaus and CEcono- 
micks alone, are such pictures and ima- 
ges of excellence as none but the best 
of men could describe, and the best 
of men practise. 

Even this same vanity which Tye 
condemn in the character of Xeno- 
phon, is somewhat palliated, though 
not excused,- when we consider it as 
incident to other men of great emi- 
nence. 

Cicero was full of it ; and for all 
his philosophy, managed it with much 
less delicacy than Xenophon. 

Diogenes, and all the rest of the 
cynical sect, were exceedingly proud 
and conceited; although they can 
boast of no kind of comparison with 
the agreeable and smiling philosophy 
of Xenophon. k 

Lucretius, the great champion of 
Atheism, boasts, in the most ostenta- 
tious manner of his aurea dicta and 
glorious doctrines borrowed from Epi- 
curus ; whom he celebrates as ano- 
ther sun arisen to enlighten a dark- 
ened world. 

Sully, in his Memoirs of Henry 
the fourth of France, often speaks of 
himself with a degree of vanity and 
ostentation ; and cardinals Richelieu 
and de Retz were both vain men, 
though great politicians, but of much 
less honesty than Sully. Indeed car- 
dinal de Retz saw his follies at last, 
and candidly confessed his faults. 

It were endless to mention instan- 
ces both among ipen of learning and 
men of business and of the world, guilty 
of this most insinuating and prevalent 
of all passions, vanity ; and which is 
the more to be lamented as it is often 
combined with great parts ; though 
from many instances to the contrary, 
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both ancient and . modem, and fro*$ 
the most natural reflections on human 
nature, we may conclude, that it is 
seldom or never prevalent with men 
of the greatest parts. Modesty, on 
the contrary, is fheir characteristic^, 
I instance Homer, Socrates, Plato apd 
Virgil, among the ancients ; and 
Shakspeare,* Bacon, Boyle,* Milton 
and Newton* out of a hundred ipstan? 
ces, among the modem*. 

ARISTOTLS : 

This chief of the Feripatetiek phi- 
losophers was bom at Stagyra, a small 
city in Macedon, in the 99th 01ym : 
piad, about 334 years B. C. 

He went to Plato’s school at 18, and 
studied till he was 37. He differed 
from his master in several tenets ; 
which produced their separation, and 
Aristotle set up a school for himself in 
the Lycaeum. As he gave his doc- 
trines walking along among his audi- 
tors, his sect assumed the name of Pe- 
ripateticks, He died in his 63d year ; 
two years after. Alexander. 

His genius seems to have been of 
the most comprehensive kind ; various, 
acute, and penetrating; but logical, 
dry and dldactick. He was an excel- 
lent rhetorician and critick ; a natural 
philosopher of the first rank ; and, on 
every subject he composed like a mas- 
ter. He wrote also of law, politicks, 
and poetry ; and even composed in the 
latter art no mean poem. 

The fault of his style is, that it af- 
fects extreme conciseness which ren- 
ders it difficult and obscure. His Art 
of Poetry, alone, has afforded subject 
for volumes of commentaries. 
abkiak : 

Xenophon’s style, which is elegant- 
ly simple, was followed as a model by 
many succeeding writers. But, of all 
others, Arrian, the disciple of Epic- 
tetus, who flourished under the em- 
perour Adrian, copied his manner 
with most exactness and merit. 

Resembling his mastef, in beinp; a 
philosopher, a general and an historian^ 

• Sir Robert Boyle was among the first 
revivers of experimental philosophy: he 
was a great and good' man* and remarkable 
for modesty. 

:ed by CjjOCK^Ic 
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h£ wrote the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great in seven books, in imitation 
of Xenophon* who composed those 
of Cyrus in the same number. 

The beautiful simplicity with which 
this history is written, together with 
the fidelity of the narration, makes it 
highly interesting; 

Swift, who was not the most easy 
fnan in the world to please in his read- 
ing, mentions, in a letter to Mrs. 
Johnstone, his having read over in an 
evening after coming home from a vi- 
sit, 200 pages of this book. 

The Enchiridion of Epictetus, said 
likewise to be composed by /Lrrian, is 
as remarkable for the beauty of its style, 
as for its morality. With what plea- 
sure and profit have I often perused 
this excellent little book that contains 
such valuable maxims, both of moral 
and prudential conduct, expressed with 
such conciseness as the memory 
easily .retains, such happy allusions 
as delight the imagination, and such 
justness, and good sense as gain at 
once the assent of the understanding ! 

VARIETY. 

In the rough blast heaves the billow, 

/ In the light air waves the willow ; 

Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : * 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoy ous Constancy ? ' 

Sombre tale, and satire vdtty, ^ 

Sprightly glee, and doleful cutty, ' 
Measur’d sighs, and roundelay, . , 

Welcome all ! BUT DO NOT STAY. 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, nnjoyoua Constancy ? 

A NEW HUNTING SONG/ 
Aurora, now summon the lads of the course, 
Ye hunters from slumb’ring arise ; 

■Behold how the sun irrfuiL splendour beams 
forth, ' 

How ruddy and bright seem the skies ! 
Then mount your fleet steed — to the mea- 
dows repair. 

No pleasure surpasses the sight of the hare. 

The sluggard that dozes his life-time away, 
And censures the joys we partake ; 

May strut for a while in the sunshine of day. 
But we deem his bliss — a mistake \ 

As we bound o'er the heath, blooming health 
marks the face. 

And the horn’s mellow notes but enliven the 
chace. * 

The foppling mfcy boast of his beauty and 
ease. 

And play with his mistress’s fan"; 


Let him look in his glass— the ^reflection 
may please, 

Tho’ he’s more an ape than a man ! 
Unkennel the hounds, to the meadows repair. 
And let us, enraptur’d* give chace to the 
hare, * 

Thro* life we Some kind of a pastime pursue* 
The statesman will dwell on the laws; 
The critick will tell you whatlearningcan do$ 
While the lawyer will gain a bad cause, 
But We more exalted, breathe jby in the vale. 
And taste true delight in a jug of mild ale ! 

Diana commands— now ye sportsmen arise. 
The huntsman the summons proclaim ; 
Away to the woods. Where the fox closed 
Iie£, 

The scent is now fresh on the plain. 

Since the sun gilds the east, arid the morning 
is bright. 

Let the sports of the flay crown with rapture 
the night., r 

“ Do you really, inyour Conscience,” 
said an Englishman to a Scotchman, 
“ imagine that the Forth is a finer 
river than the Thames?”— “ The 
Thames’” exclaimed the north Bre- 
ton, “ why my dear sir, the Thames 
at London is a mere gutter in compa- 
rison of the Frith of Forth at Edin- 
burgh.”— « 1 suppose, then,” said the 
Englishman, “ that you do not ap- 
prove of the view of Windsor castle ?” 

“ I ask your pardon,” replied the 
other, “ I approve it very much— it is 
an exceeding pretty kind pf a pros- 
pect: the country appears from it. as 
agreeable to the sight as any plain flat 
country, crowded with trees And inter- 
sected by inclosures, can well do ; but 
I own I am of opinion, that mere fertile 
fields, woods, rivers, and meadows can 

never perfectly satisfy the eye.” 

“ You imagine, no doubt,” said the 
Englishman, “ that a few heath-cover- 
ed mountains and rocks embellish a 
country very much?”— « lam pre- 
cisely of that opinion,” said the Scot; 
“ and you will as soon, convince me 
that a woman may be completely 
beautiful with fine eyes* good teeth, 
and a fair complexion, though she 
should not have a nose on her face, &s 
that a landscape or country can be 
completely beautiful without a moun- 
tain .”— * What do you think,” said 
the Englishman, “ of the palace of St. 
James’s?— « It is,” ‘ exclaimed the 
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Scot, « a scandal to the nation; it is 44 if you will enumerate a few of 
both a shame and a sin, that so great a them^” — 44 Has she not,” resumed the 
monarch as the King of Scotland, Scot, 44 has she not greatly increased 
England, and Ireland, with his royal in wealth since that time r Has she 
family, should live in a shabby old not acquired a million and half of sub- 
cloister, hardly good enough for jects? Has she not acquired security? 
monks. The psftace of Holyrood- There is no door open now, sir, by 
house, indeed is a residence fit for a which the French can enter into your 
king.”— 44 And the gardens— pray country : they dare as soon be d— — 
what sort of gardens have you belong- as attempt to invade Scotland. With- 
ing to that palace ?” said the English- out a perfect union with Scotland, 
man ; “ I have been told you do not England could not enjoy the principal 
excel in those.”— 44 But we excel in benefit she derives from her insular 
gardeners,” replied the other, 44 which situation.”— 44 Not till Scotland should 
are as much preferable as the creator be subdued,” said the Englishman.— 
is preferable to the created.” — 44 I am 44 Subdued 1” repeated the astonished 
surprised, however,” rejoined the Scot ; 44 iet me tell you, sir, that it is 
south Briton, 44 that in a country like a very strange hypothesis; , if you are 
yours, where there are so many crea- conversant in history you will find, 
tors, so very few fruit gardens are ere- that after the decline of the Roman 
ated.”— 44 Why, sir, it is not to be ex- empire, the course of conquest was 
pectfcd,” *aid the Scotchman, 44 that from the north to the south”— “ You 
any one country will excel in every mean,” said the south Briton, 44 that * 
thing. Softie enjoy a climate more Scotland would have conquered Eng- 
favouhible for peaches, and vines, and land.”— 44 Sir,” replied the other, 44 1 
nectarines; but by G ■ - ■«, sir, no think the English as brave a nation as 
country on earth produces better men ever existed, and therefore I will not 
and women than Scotland*”— 44 1 dare say that the Scotch are braver ; but I 
say, none dbes,” replied the other: am sure, that rather than submit, they 
44 so as France excels in wine, England would try to subdue the English, and 
in wool and oxen, Arabia in horses, you will admit that the trial would be 
and other countries in other animals, no advantage to either country.”— 
you imagine Scotland excels all others 44 Although I am fully convinced,” 
in the human species.”— 44 Wh*t I saic^the Englishman, 44 how the ex- 
said, sir, was, that the human species penment would end, I should be sorry 
in no country excelled those m Scot- to sed*it made.”— 44 Yet, sir, there are 
land.”— 44 You will then permit me to people of your country, as I am told, 
observe,” said the Englishman, 44 that who endeavour to exasperate the minds 
men being its staple commodity, it of the inhabitants* of one part of Great 
must be owned that Scotland carries Britain against the natives of the other, 
on a brisk trade of exportation; you and to create dissensions between two 
will find Scotchmen in all the countries countries whose mutual safety depends 
of the world.”— 44 So much the better on their good agreement; two coun* 
for all the countries of the world,” tries whom nature herself, by separa- • 
. said the Scotchman ; 44 for every body ting them from the rest of the world, 

• knows that the Scotch cultivate and and encircling them' with her azure 
improve the arts and sciences where- bond of union, seems to have intended 
. ever they go, But there are various for one.”— 44 1 do assure you, my 
reasons,” continued he, 44 for so many good sir,” said the English gentle- 
of roy countrymen sojourning in Lon- man, 44 I am not of the number of 
don : that city is now m some measure those who wish to raise such dissen- 
the capital ot Scotland as well as of sion. I love the Scotch ; I always 
England^ Upon the whole, the ad* thought them a sensible and gallant 
vantages which England derives from people.”— 44 You are a man of honour 
the union are manifest.”—- 44 I shall be and discernment,” said the Caledonian, 
obliged to you,” said the Englishman, seizing him eagerly by the hand ^ 44 and 
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I protest without prejudice or partia- 
lity, that I never knew a man of that 
character who was not of your way of 
thinking.” 

A SCHOOL SC LOCUS. 

EDWARD. 

Hist, Henry ! hist! what means that air so 
ray ? . 

Thy looks, thy dress, bespeak some holyday; 
Thy hat is brush’d; thy hands with wond- 
’rous pains. 

Are cleans’d from garden mould and inky 
stains ; * 

Thy glossy shoes confess the lacquey’s care ; 
And recent from the comb shines thy sleek 
hair. 

* What god, what saint, this prodigy has 
wrought ? 

Declare the cause; and ease my laboring 
thought. 

* HENRY. 

John, faithful John, is with the horses come, 
Mamma prevails, and I, am sent for home. 

EDWARD. 

f Thrice happy who such welcome tidings 
greet ! • 

Thrice happy who reviews his native seat ! 
For him the matron spreads her candy’d 
hoard. 

And early strawberries crown the smiling 
board; 

For him crush’d gooseberries with rich 
cream combine. 

And bending boughs their fragrant fruit 
resign : 

Custards and syllabubs his taste invite ; 
Sports fill the day, and feasts prolong the 
night. 

t Think not I envy, I admire thy fate ; 

B Yet ah ! what different tasks thy comrades 
wait ! 

Some in the gammar’s thorny maze to toil. 
Some with rude strokes the snowy paper soil. 
Some o’er barbarick climes in maps to roam, 
Far from their mother-tongue, and dear- 
loved home. 

Harsh names, of uncouth sound, their me- 
mories load. 

And oft their shoulders feel the unpleasant 
goad. 

WILLIAM. 

Doubt not our turn will come some future 
4 time. 

Now Harry hear us twain contend in rhyme, 
For yet thy horses have not eat their hay. 
And upconSum’d as yet th* allotted hour of 

pi»y- 

HENRY. 

H Then spout alternate, I consent to hear, 

* Sod tamen, ille Deus qui sit, da Tityre nobis. 

t Fortunate senex, hie inter flumina ncta. 

| Non equidem invideo, miror magis. 

1 At Vkk bine alii sitxentes ibimus Afros, 

Fan Scythiana, et rapidum Cretae vewemus Oaxtm. 

** A&trais 
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Let no false rhyme offend my critick ear ; 
But say, whet prizes shall the victor hold l 
I guess your pockets are not lin’d with gold*! 

WILLIAM. 

A ship these hands have built, in ev’ry part 
Carv’d, rigg’d, and painted, with the nicest 
art; 

The ridgy sides are black with pitchy store. 
From stem to stem ’tis twice ten inches o’er. 
The lofty mast, a strait, smooth hazel fram’d. 
The tackling, silk, the Charming Sally nam’d ; 
And — but tie heed lest thou divulge the tale 
The lappet of my shirt supply’d the sail ; 

An azure ribband for a pendant flies : 

Now, if thy verse excel, be this the prize. 

EDWARD. 

For me at kome the careful housewives 
make, 

With plums and almonds rich, an ample 
cake. 

Smooth is thetop, a plain of shining ice. 
The west its sweetness 4 gives, the east its 
spice : 

From soft Ionian isles, well known to fame, 
Ulysses’ once, th^e luscious currant came. 
The green transparent citron Spain bestows, 
And from her gotten groves the orange 
glows. 

So vast the heaving mass, it sparce has room 
Within the oven’s dark capacious womb; 
’Twill be consign’d to the next carrier’s care, 
I cannot yield it all — be half thy share. 

WILLIAM. 

Well does the gift thy liquorish palate suit* 
* I know who robb’d the orchard of its fruit* 
When all were rapt in sleep, one early mom. 
While yet the dewdrop trembled on the 
thorn, 

I mark’d when o’er the quickset hedge you 
l<?apt, 

f And, sly, beneath the gooseberry bushes 
crept; 

Then shook the trees, a show** of apples fell. 
And, where the hoard you kept, I know full 
well; 

The mellow gooseberries did themselves 
produce, 

For thro’ thy pocket oozed the viscous juice. 

EDWARD. 

I scorn a tell-tale, or I could declare* 

How, leave unask’d, you sought the neigh- 
bouring fair; 

Then home by moonlight spurred your jaded 
steed, 

And scarce returned before the hour of bed. 
Think how thy trembling heart had felt 
affright. 

Had not our toaster supped abroad that 
night 


• Non ego, te ri^i, Damonis— — 
t —-To past csrecta latcbas. 
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WILLIAM. 

On the smooth white-washed ceiling-' near 
thy bed. 

Mixed with thy own, is Anna’s cypher read ; 
From wreaths of dusky smoke the letters 
flow ; 

Whose hand the waving- candle held, I know. 
Fines and jobations shall thy soul appal, 
Whene’er our mistress spies the sully’d wall. 

EDWARD. 

Uncon’d her lesson once, in idle mood, 
Trembling before the master, Anna stood ; 

I marked what prompter near her took his 
place. 

And, wispering, sav’d the virgin from dis- 
grace ; 

Much is the youth bely’d, and much the 
maidy < 

Or more than words the whisper soft con- 
vey’d. . 

WILLIAM. 

Think not I blush to own so bright a flattie, 
Even boys for her assume the lover’s name ; 

* As far as alleys beyond taws we prize. 

Or venison pastry ranks above school pies ; 
As much as peaches beyond apples please, 
Or Parmesan excels a Suffolk cheese : 

Or P donkeys lag behind a steed. 

So far do Anna's charms all other charms 
exceed. 

edward.* 

Tell, if thou canst, where is that creature 
bred, 

Whose wide -stretch’d mouth is larger than 
its head ; 

j- Guess, and my great Apollo thou shalt be. 
And cake and ship shall both remain with 
thee. 

william. . 

Explain thou first, what portent late was 
seen. 

With strides impetuous, posting 6*er the 
green. 

Three heads, like Cerberus, the monster 
bore. 

And one was sidelong fix’d, and two before ; 
Eight legs, depending from his ample sides. 
Each well-built flank unequally divides ; 

For five on this, on that side three are found, 
Four swiftly move, and four not touch the 
ground. 

Long time the moving prodigy I view’d, 

By gazing men, and barking dogs pursu’d. 

HENRY. 

Cease ! cease your carols both ! for lo ! the 
bell 

With jarring notes, has rung out Pleasure’s 
knell ; 

Tour startled comrades, e’er the game be 
done. 


* Lenta salix quantum pallenti cedit olivae. 
t Die qutbus in terris, et eris mfoi magnus Apollo. 


Quit thfeir tmfiftish’d Sports^ and tfcitibBh£ 
run. 

Haste to your forms before the master call ! 
With thoughtful step he paces o?er the hallj 
Does with stem looks each playful loiterer 
greet, 

Counts with his eye, and marks bach vacant 
seat ; 

Intense, the buzzing murhiur grows around, 
Loud, thro* the dome, the usher’s Strokes 
resound. 

Sneak off*, and to y6ur places slilv steal. 
Before the prowess of his arm you feel. 

I remember a young gentleman, 
whom a strong and retentive memory 
of battles and sieges, often set a prat- 
ing very mal a propds. One of hi& 
companions expressed much surprise 
at his knowledge, and wondered how 
he had laid up such a store. u Why, 
truly,** replied he, with great frank- 
ness, “ it is all owing to my bungling 
blockhead of a valet, who takes up 
such ah unconscionable time in dress- 
ing my hair, that I am glad to read to 
keep me from fretting ; and there are 
no newspapers or magazines to be had 
in this country. I have been driven <o 
history, which answers nearly as well. 

Dr. Moort. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

For The Fort Folio. 

Dear Euphemia, why has heaven 
The “ breath of life” to mortals given. 

And spirit from above ? 

Dear Euphemia, lend thine ear ; 

I will whisper — thou shalt hear ; 

W e only live to love. 

Love is the good that God bestows 
Amongst a thousand heavy w oes. 

Upon the human race t 
For life itself would be a curse. 

And earth a hell, or something worse. 
Without this sweet solace. 

Ah ! who would be the sport of fate. 

In this forlorn and stupid state 
Of dull existence here ; 

A prey to sorrow, toil and pain. 

To cares and fears — a ghastly train I 
If love should disappear ? 

When we are sunk in deep distress. 

When sorrow, toil and fears oppress, 

*Tis Love affords relief. 

’Tis Love dispels the gloom of care. 

Shakes off* the torpor of despair 
And calms the bursts of griqf; 
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Whp would wish to see the *114 
Ih his eternal circuit run, ' 

Dispensing gaudy light ! 

To see the stars in armies rise. 

And take their stations o’er the skies 
On each succeeding night i 

Or who could bear to see the moon 
Repair her wasted orb so soon 
In her accustom’d way ? 

Or still to see the rolling’ year. 

When finished once, again appear. 

And round the seasons play i 

Or who would hear the trump of fame, 
The ruthless deeds of war proclaim. 

And talk of thousands slain; 

Or tell when fate decrees a peace. 

And bids the bloody conflict cease. 

And kindle war again ? 

Say who could bear this endless round. 
Where nothing but the savit is found 
Around, below, above ? 

Once having viewed these objects o’er, 
A.I1! who would wish to view them more. 
Without the sweets of love ? 

The wandering course let Herscliell trace 
Of planets in ethereal space. 

Or solar spots descry ; 

Two lovely eyes are brighter far, 

Than Venus or the Georgian star. 
Revolving in the sky ! 

But, dear Euphemia, walk with me. 

We ’ll view the stars as well as lie, 

And talk their wonders o’er ! 

We ’ll talk of worlds in other spheres, 
Where we shall dry our bitter tears. 

And love for evermore ! 

Let those who will, admire the plain. 
Where Ceres spreads her waving grain. 

In gay, luxuriant pride : 

Or let the in climb the mountains high. 
Where boundless prospects meet the eye 
Of vales and rivers wide. 

To me dejected and alone, 1 
Let no romantiek scenes be shown 
To rouse the listless mind ; 

The wonders of the earth and skies 
Pass like a dream before my eyes. 

And leave no trace behind ! 

But let Euphemia hold my arm, 

L en barren rocks have power to charm. 
And savage hills shall smile : 

Elys i an scenes of bliss shall rise, 

And deserts bloom like Paradise, 

Or some enchanted isle ! 

Tis love that sends those pleasing dreams. 
To those who muse by silver streams. 

Or under shady trees ; 

I^ove gives a charm to myrtle bowers, 

And lends a fragrance to* the flowers. 

And freshness to the breeze. 
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No longer, dearest girl delay, 

Alas ! the powers of life decay. 

And frozen age comes on ; 

And thou thy folly shalt bewail. 

When scenes of joy and pleasure fail ; 

And days of love are gone I 

Ah ! why that form divinely fair. 

And why that mild, enchanting air, 

Those sweet seducing wiles ? 

And why that glance of fond desire. 

That eye that speaks a soul of fire. 

Those heart-subduing smiles ? 

Why does thy breast with ardour glow l 
Why dost thou look and languish so. 
Consumed by hidden fire ? 

Why should thy bosom heaving high/- 
Present Elysium to my eye. 

And kindle mad desire ? 

Like Moses on the mount I stand. 

And view afar the promis’d land j 
But never must be there ! 

Did I not looks and blushes see ? 

Didst thou not, smile, and 9 mile on me ? 
And must I still despair ? 

Oil! hide thy soul-tr&nsportipg charms! 

Or let me sink within thine arms. 

In wild delirious joy ? 

Wilt thou, as Syrens did of old. 

The 1 story as by koMEu told. 

Allure and then destroy l 

Philantus. 

Febntary 1 5th. 180r. 

For The Port Folio • 

A FAMILY PICTURE. 

Seek not in publick places for a wife. 

Be not deluded by the charms of sight. 
Retirement only yields the friend for life. 
Who shares your grief and doubles your 
delight. 

When orient rays within your curtains peep. 
And on her roseate face enliv’ning play. 
What joy to view her rous’dfrom peaceful 
sleep. 

Unfold her eyes on you and welcome day- 

What joy ! to tend tlie plants her hand has. 
rear'd. 

To trace their foliage and their various 
hues. 

Some by affecting incidents endear’d— 

Some by distinction of the moral muse. 

What joy ! to see your children gambol wild. 
Or hear them prattle, with remarks acute. 
To blend amusement with instruction mild 
“ And teach the young idea how to shoot.® 

What joy ! at evening, daily duties done. 

To saunter with veur lov’d to Prospect 
Hi!! ' r 
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Various that the mind 
Of desultory m an, studious of changfe. 

And pleas’d with novelty, may be indulg’d. 

COWPER, 
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MISCELLANY. 

7 For The Fort Folio . 
ON COMPbSITION. 


A.MONG the most common and 
unobserved faults, though it be one 
which involves the meaning of all 
writers, is the mistaking the active 
and passive states, both in nouns and 
verbs, and the mingling of the two in 
the different members of a sentence. 
Not to go far for an example, the 
word perspicuity is not unfrequently 
confounded with perspicacity; the for- 
mer being the passive, the latter the 
active noun. We meet with nume- 
rous examples of mingling passive 
and active construction in different 
memhets of a sentence, in the very 
best of English writers. But it would 
lead me beyond my limits were I to 
enter critically on the subject, and 
produce vouchers for all that I ad- 
vance. I mean merely to offer some 
fight to those who wish to investigate 
the subject more curiously. 

Another beauty which may be uni- 
versally adopted, is the use of ner- 
vous or energetick expressions; the 
figure Metonymy, judiciously applied, 
is of great service in this respect. 
No description is vivid expressed in 
general terms ; a few lively and well- 
chosen particulars give force to the 
whole, and impress the mind with 
stronger ideas. Description, however, 


ought, by no means, to run out into a 
■verbose detail of minute particulars ; 
a few leading ones convey much more 
meaning. 

T o compress the most forcible ideas 
into the. smallest compass, will ever 
be the first beauty of writing : yet 
pursued too far, that brevity which is 
the greatest cause of perspicuity will 
produce obscurity. Diffuspness of 
style must always be weak, languid, 
and prosaick : prosa'ick not in opposi- 
tion to fioetick , but to that manly energy 
which good language demands, whe- 
ther in prose or verse. The judicious 
appropriation of epithets also confers 
much strength on expression; two 
never ought to be taken where one 
will suffice, Though the endeavour 
to discriminate between the most de- 
licate shades of meaning is always laud- 
able, yet, by seeking to express too 
accurately, elegance and strength are 
sacrificed at the altar of description, 
as we may often see the half-finished 
sketch* of a portrait promising the 
naostoperfect likeness, and losing its 
expression when more exquisitely 
wrought by the laborious pencil. 

Narrative should always be as con- 
cise as is consistent with clearness, 
where it is introduced as an illustra- 
tion of any opinion. Where it is the 
principal business, it will allow of a 
little more diffusion ; but many works 
would gain more in strength than they 
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would lose, in size, by being compres- 
sed into a smaller compass* 

The worth of expression must be 
estimated by the quantum of thought 
it conveys. Many writers have a 
great facility of expression, and yet 
make no permanent impression on 
their readers. This is the case very 
frequently in poetry, more so than in 
prose ; and it must be confessed that, 
though the sterling weight of thought 
will sometimes excuse infelicity of 
expression in prose, yet it is directly 
the reverse in poetry, which often 
pleases from being happily worded, 
though from the paucity of idea, it 
glides over the mind, nor leaves be- 
hind it the smallest trace. It is how- 
ever, necessary to good poetry, as 
well as to good prose, that both me- 
rits 6houldbe united that to strength 
of meaning should be added beauty of 
language and felicity of expression: 
and perhaps, a better criterion of the 
merits of writing can scarcely be 
found than the traces it leaves on the 
mind of an intelligent reader. The 
remembrance of a work will be clear 
or confused, in proportion as the work 
itself had a claim to either character ; 
and yet it is observable, that the read- 
er of reflection would rather, at some 
distance of time, reperuse the work 
he remembers best, than that of which 
he has a slighter recollection. I am, 
however, in this instance, alluding to 
books of argument or science, of 
which the remembrance and appro- 
bation will ever be in just proportion 
to their own perspicuity and the judi- 
ciousness of their arrangement. 

In the sentence just finished, occurs 
an. instance of construction which I 
should be puzzled to explain, but 
which shows, in part, what I mean 
with respect to the just agreement be- 
tween the two members of a sentence. 
I had written, u in just firofiOrtixm to their 
own perspicuity and judicious arrange- 
ment j” but in this construction, which 
can hardly be called faulty ,"I was 
struck with what appeared to me an 
incongruity, and altered the sentence 
as it now stands. I know not whether 
this will be deemedtoo fastidious, but at 


least it senses to illustrate the opiniohs 
before advanced. 

That more of the pleasure bf read* 
ing, depends on language than is ge- 
nerally imagined, I am perfectly con- 
vinced. I would therefore advise all 
those who wish to be noticed among 
the literati of the age, to pay particu- 
lar attention to the terms of their ex- 
pressions, and the construction of 
their phrases. It is by no means ne- 
cessary to the beauty of 'writing, that 
every period should be turned with 
the ponderous rotundity of Johnson’s 
language ; nor indeed is any peculiar 
manner necessary to produce the ef- 
fect proposed : the language ought to 
vary with the subject, to be appro- 
priate td it, and not to wear the same 
uniform character whether it be em- 
ployed on serious or jocular subjects, 
on topicks of feeling, or those of 
science and argument. 

Voltaire, who wished to be thought 
a universal genius, as he attempted 
every kind of writing, is completely 
a mannerist ; and every one of his 
works, be it grave or gay,, historical, 
ironical, argumentative, or poetical, 
bears what is expressively called “ Le 
Sfeau de Voltaire (I speak from a 
cursory perusal of his works). Vol- 
taire had, perhaps, a genius, as it is 
called, only for irony : this talent he 
possessed in the strongest degree : 
but Voltaire must not rest his future 
fame on any other of the numerous 
qualifications he laid claim to*. As a 
poet, perhaps the genius of his lan- 
guage, rather than any deficiency in 
himself prevented him from rising 
above mere mediocrity! but as an 
historian, a philosopher, and above all, 
a philologist, I fear his claims to uni- 
versal genius are very illfounded. 

Philantus*. 

For The Port Folio. 

Mr. Ol4>school, 

A work has lately been published in 
New-York, entitled Salmagundi, or 
the Whim Whams and Opinions' of 
Launcelot Langstaff and others. The 
motto is a ludicrous one : 

In hoc est hoax, cum quiz et jokesez 

Et smoakem, toastem, roastem, folkesez, 

Pee, faw, funr. Psalmahazar. 
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With bate I, ahdV» oiled, and stewed and 

toasted. 

With fried and bailed, and smoaked and 

roasted. 

We treat the town. 

We should think our time, but ill 
spent, were it merely employed in 
criticising and animadverting on the 
trifling faults of this witty production. 
Its beauties so far predominate over 
the defects that we are inclined to pass 
them over in total silence. Its claims 
to excellence, are however, strong and 
decisive. It bears the stamp of su- 
periour genius, and indicates its un- 
known authours to be possessed of 
lively and vigorous imaginations, a 
happy turn for ridicule, and an exten- 
sive knowledge of the world. Like 
the Spectator, its design is to mend 
the morals, correct the manners, and 
improve the taste of the age. What 
degree of success this plan may meet 
with is not easily to be determined ; 
but the intention of itsauthours appears 
so praiseworthy, and the talents they 
display in the execution of the work 
so unquestionable, that we ardently 
wish them every encouragement which 
genius has a right to demand. For 
the amusement and gratification of 
your readers, we have made the fol- 
lowing extract from the third number 
of the work, which is replete with wit 
and humour. 

A LETTER 

from Mustapha Rub-a-dub Kali Khan, Cap- 
. tain of a Ketch, to Asem Hacchem prin- 
cipal slave-driver to his highness the Ba- 
shaw of Tripoli. 

Thou wilt learn from this letter, most 
illustrious disciple of Mahomed, that 
I have, for some time, resided in New- 
York, the most polished and most 
magnificent city of the United States 
of America. But what to me are its 
delights ? I wandqr a captive through 
its splendid . streets ; I turn a heavy 
eye on every rising day that beholds 
me banished from my country. The 
Christian husband here laments most 
bitterly any short absence from home, 
though he leaves but one wife behind 
to* lament his departure 1 , What then 
must be the feelings of thy unhappy 
kinsman while thus lingering at an 


17 * 

immeasurable distance from three u 
and twenty^ of the most lovely and obe- | 
dient wives in all Tripoli? Oh Allah! | 
shall thy servant never again return to 
his native land, nor behold his beloved 
wives who beam on his memory beau- 
tiful as the rosy morn of the east, and j 
graceful as Mahomet’s camel 1 

Yet beautiful, oh most puissant Ba- * 
shaw as are my wives, they are far ex- ! 
ceeded by the women of this country. 
Even those who run v about the streets 
with bare arms, necks, (et cetera) | 
whose habiliments are too scanty to ; 
shelter them either from the incle- [ 
niency of the seasons, or the scruti- f 
nizing glances of the curious, and 
who, it would seem, belong to nobo- 
dy, are lovely as the Houris that peo- 
ple the Elysium of true believers. If 
then such as rUn wild in the highways 
and whom nobody cares to appropriate, 
are thus beauteous, what must be the 
charms of those who are shut up in 
the seraglios and never permitted to 
go abroad ? surely the region of beau- 
ty, the valley of the Graces can con- 
tain nothing so inimitably fair 1 

But notwithstanding the charms of 
these infidel women, they are apt to 
have one fault which is extremely trou- 
blesome and inconvenient. Wouldst 
thou believe it Asem, I have been po- 
sitively assured by a famous dervise, 
(or doctor as he is here called) that 
at least one fifth part of them have 
soqls i Incredible as it may seem to 
thee, I am more inclined to believe 
them in possession of this monstrous 
superfluity from my own little expe- 
rience and from the information which 
I have derived from others. In walk- 
ing the streets I have actually seen an 
exceeding good looking woman with 
soul enough to box her husband’s ears 
to his heart’s content, and my whis- 
kers trembled with indignation at the 
abject state of these wretched infidels. 

I am told, moreover, that some of these 
women have soul enough to usurp the 
breeches of the men, but these, I 
suppose, are married and kept close, 
for I have not, in my rambles, met 
with any so extravagantly accoutred ; 
others, I am informed, have soul 
enough to swear ! yea, by the head of 
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the great Omar, who prayed three by m assembly tfo&kti %y the people, 
times to each of the one hundred and hence the mob is called the sovereign 
twenty four thousand prophets of our people, and the country, eree ! the 
most hoiy faith, and who never swore • body politick doubtless resembling a 
but once~~4hey actually swear! Get ship, which is best governed by its 
thee to a mosque good Asem, return tail. The present bashaw is a very 
thanks to our most holy prophet, that plain pld gentleman ; something, they 
has been thus mindful of the comfort say, of a humourist, as he amuses him- 
of all true Musselmen, and has given self with impaling butterflies and piek- 
them no more souIb than cats and doge ling tadpoles, he is rather declining 
and other necessary animals of the in popularity, having given great ot- 
household. fence by wearing red breeches, and 

Thoy wilt, doubtless, be anxious by tying his horse to a post. The 
to learn our reception in this country, people of the United States have as- 
and how we were treated by a people sured me. that they are the most en- 
whom we have been accustomed to lightened people under-the sun ; but 
consider as unenlightened barbarians, thou knowest that the barbarians of 
On landing we were waited upon to the desert who assembled at the sum* 
our lodgings, I suppose according to mer solstice to shoot their arrows at 
the order of the municipality, by a that glorious luminary in order to ex- 
vast and respectable escortof boys and tinguish his burning rays, make pre- 
negroes, who shouted and threw up • cisely the same boast ; which of them 
their ~ hats, doubtless to do honour to have the superiour claim, I shall not 
the magnanimous Mustapha, captain attempt to decide, 
of a ketch. They were somewhat I have observed, with some degree 
ragged and dirty in their equipments, of astonishment, that the men of this 
hut this we attributed to their republi- country do not seem in a hurry to ac- 
can simplicity. One of them, in the commodate themselves even with the 
zeal of admiration, threw an old shoe single wife, which alone, the laws 
which gave thy friend rather an un- permit them to marry ; this backward- 
gentle salutation on one side of the ness is probably owing to the misfor- 
head, whereat I was not a little offend- tune of their having no female mutes 
ed, until the interpreter informed us, among them. Thou knowest how in- 
that it was the customary Inanner in valuable are these silent companions ; 
which great men were honoured in what a price is given for them in the 
this country, and that the more dis- East, and what entertaining wives do 
tinguished they were, the more they they make! what delightful entertain- 
were subject to the attacks and pelt- ment arises from beholding the silent 
ings of the mob. Upon this I bowed eloquence of their signs and gestures ! 
my head three times, with my hands But a wife possessed of both a tongue 
to my turban, and made a speech in and a soul—* monstrous? monstrous! 
Arabick Greek which gave great satis- Is it astonishing that these unhappy in- 
faction, and occasioned a shower of old Adels should shrink from a union 
shoes, hats and so forth : this was ex- with a woman so preposterously en- 
ceedingly refreshing to us all. dowed? 

Thou wilt not yet expect that I When I have studied these people 
should thee an account of the laws more profoundly I ' will write thee 
and politicks of this country. — -I will again; in the meantime watch over 
reserve them for some future letter, my household and do not beat my be- 
when I shall be more experienced in loved wives, unless you catch them with 
their complicated, andseemingly con- their noses outat the window. Though 
tradictory nature. « far distant and a slave, let me live in 

The Empire is governed by a grand thy heart as thou livest in mine : think 
and most puissant bashaw, whom they not, oh friend of my soul that the 
dignify with the title of President, splendours of this luxurious capital. 
He is chosen by persons who are chosen its gorgeous palaces, its stupendous 
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mosques fend the beautiful females who 
tun wild, in herds, about its -streets, 
can obliterate thee from my remem* 
brant e. Thy name shall still be men* 
boned in the five and twenty prayers 
which I offer up daily ; and may our 
great prophet, after bestowing qp fhee 
til the blessings of this life, at length 
in a good old age, lead thee gently by 
the hand, to eityoy the dignity of a 
Bashaw of three tails in the blissful 
bowers of Eden. Mustapha. 

I remain yours 8tc» 

Anglic anus. 

PtAVtUS. ' 

About two hundred and twenty years 
before the Christian era, Plautus was 
bom at Sarsina in Umbria. No cer- 
tain tradition of his family has reached 
ns; but vague accounts of his failure 
in trade, and a consequent application 
to the most servile offices, have been 
attested and contradicted by different 
aulhours. 

That he was poor, from whatever 
cause, there seems to be np doubt; but 
his poverty was probably a stimulant 
to his genius though it rpight be an 
enemy to the correctness of his Wri- 
tings. 

He wrote twenty-five comedies, of 
which we are in possession of nineteen. 
His death happenedaboutone hundred 
and eighty years before Christ, On 
which occasion his countryman Varro 
inscribed an epitaph on his tomb, of 
which the following translation -may 
convey an imperfect idea: 

“ The Comtek muse laments her Plautus 
dead ; 

Deserted theatres show genius fled; 

Mirth, Sport, and Joke, and Poetry bemoan. 
And 4bhoing myriads join their pl^intiye 
tone.” 

He who is unwilling to decide for 
•himself on the merits of Plautus, will 
probably be perplexed by the varying 
sentiments of criticks. He will be 
told by some that Jus uniformity is 
such as always to have the same per- 
sonages in the drama. There is al- 
ways a young courtezan, an old person 
who sells her, a young man who buys 
her, and who makes use of a knavish 
valet to extort money from his father; 
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a pafi&ke of the vilest kind, reader to 
do any thing for his patron who feeds 
him ; A braggadocio soldier whose ex* 
travagant boasting and ribaldry havo 
served as a model for the Copper 
Captains of our old comedy. To 
these censures he will find it added, 
that the style and dialogues are taste- 
less; that the wit is buffoonery of the 
lowest sort; that he was ignorant of 
that species of gaiety which might to 
reign in comedy, and of the pleasantry 
properly belonging to the theatre; 
that these should arise naturally from 
the character and situation of the ac- 
tor, and be conformed tothem exactly ; 
that his dialogues are long narrations, 
interspersed with tedious soliloquies; 
that his actors come in and go out 
without a reason; , that persons who 
are in a great hurry continue upon the 
stage a full quarter of an hour; and 
that he introduces the lowest prosti- 
tutes with the most vulgar and inde- 
cent language and manners. 

The admirers of Plautus declare 
him to have a fertility of invention 
never equalled by any writer before or 
since his time, together with an unri- 
valled judgment in the choice and con* 
duct of his fable; that his characters 
are drawn from nature; and that the 
richest vein of ease runs through all 
his works; the perusal of which is 
accompanied not with calm satisfaction 
but with infinite delight. 

When we are considering these op- 
posite opinions, we ought to recollect 
that Plautus had not only a great repu- 
tation in his own time, but preserved 
it beyond the t Augustan age. Varro 
says, if the muses had spoken Latin, 
it would have been in the language of 
Plautus. Cicero and Quintilian each 
afford-him a high encomium, notwith- 
standing Terence had already written. 
They particularly commend his know- 
ledge of the Latin tongue, although he 
wrote before the language had arrived 
at perfection ; and the former says, 
that his wit is elegant, urbane, inge- 
nious, and facetious. Horace, indeed, 
says, “ We have admired the verses 
and, the jests of Plautus with a com- 
plaisance which may be denominated 
folly.” Rut for five hundred y ears Plau* 
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Xnl was a favourite at Rome, although and that his strength and spirit are 
the language had become pore such as to attract and gratify the at- 
polished and correct, and criticism and tention of every reader who is not of 
polite literature had made rapidstrides. a disposition more thah commonly 
He must be confessed to have a fund fastidious, 
of comick humour and gaiety; and wmm 

that his imitator, Moliere, owes much Of the Origin of Roman Literature ; 
of the approbation he has received to and of the earliest writers. 

the original from which he drew his Before the age of Alexander the 
characters. In ancient comedy where Great, the Romans made but little 
shall we find more entertainment than progress in literature. Naturally 
in the Amphitrion and the Menaech- rough and unpolished, addicted to 
mi? war, and struggling in continual con- 

Soitie apology may be made for the flict, either with enemies abroad, or 
defects of Plautus, arising from the popular contentioti at home, their 
taste of the times in which he wrote, language remained long in a savage 
If his wit be often false, it was relish- state. 

ed because it was the fashion of his Livius and Ennius, the one* a tra- 
day. A better taste in the pubiick gick, the other an epick poet and sa- 
would have produced an exuberance tyrist, were the first who began to 
of finer wit in him. < clear it from its rudeness ; though they 

It was hot allowed to comkk writers were far from polishing it to that de- 
to represent on the stage any mistres- gree of elegance which it afterwards 
ses but courtezans: the delicacy of attained. 

true Jove therefore cbuld not be exhi- The truth is, the taste of the Ro- 
tated by the writers of the drama. If mans was, at that time, extremely 
Plautus was careless, and poor, and coarse ; relishing nothing but wild ri- 
merdenary, the vivacity of his genius baldry and low wit. Their military 
counterbalances these defects. All songs upon the occasion of a triumph, 
the business and bustle of comedy are were among their earliest specimens 
to be found in his scenes. Variety too in poetry, and were a kind of lam- 
beiongs to him, for the incidents are poons, in an ironical and jocular style, 
equally numerous and pleasant. throwing reproaches on the command- 

He has also adapted his plays to ers ; and they were danced and sung 
theatrical representation ; and in that to by the soldiers in the procession, 
respect he carries away the prize from They somewhat resembled the Di- 
the elegant friend of Scipio. thyrambicks at the Grecian Bacchana- 

Such is the language of those who lia; which, though rude at first, after- 
are admirers of Plautus; and, if L on a wards gave rise to tragedy and co- 
perusal of this authour we are indue- medy among that polished people, 
ed to think that it is the language ra- So, among the Romans, the verses 
ther of panegyrick than of truth, let called Fescennine, or Saturnian, were 
us not forget the thunder of applaud- no other than rude satyrical songs; 
ing theatres which always attended which, from their being used at their 
the representation of his plays. festivals, or triumphs, came, at last 

The general praise of his contem- to be admitted on their stage, accom- 
poraries, seconded by that of several panied with musick and dances, 
succeeding ages of learning and of These, with ' little variation, for the 
taste, is surely sufficient to msparage space of 120 years, served instead o3f 
all the strictures of modern criticism, dramatick pieces; till Livius Androni- 
If it be true' that his jests are rough, cus undertook to write tragedies and 
and that his wit in general is coarse, comedies on the more enlarged and 
bearing a similitude to'the old come- correct model of the Greeks, 
dy at Athens* it must be confessed Somewhat later, (viz. in the year 
that, more than any other comick wri- of Rome 550 ), flourished Plautus, 
ter, he has consulted his own genius ; that indelicate, Though witty, comick 
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poet; to whom succeeded Paccuvius 
and Accius, tragedians; all of whom 
contributed more or less to the refine- 
ment of their native tongue. 

Plautus ' was of Sarsiha, a small 
town in'Umbria. He was some years 
younger than Naevius or Ennius, and 
died the first year of the elder Cato’s 
censorship. His language is cer- 
tainly excellent, and in the purest 
style, while his jests are rude and in- 
delicate : he has several coarse and ob- 
scene touches ; and has much the 
same fault with Aristophanes. At the 
same time, the humour of many of 
his scenes is strikingly just and co- 
mick ; and above any thing of the 
kind in the Roman writers. 

This is thje constant opinion of Var- 
ro, Cicero, A. Gellius, Macrobius, 
and the most eminent modem criticks ; 
such as Lipsius, the Scaligers, Mure- 
tns, Tumebus. 

But Terence, the friend and com- 
panion of Scipio Africanus, forming 
himself upon the model of Menan- 
der, -surpassed all his predecessours 
in purity and elegance, and carried 
the Roman language, as .far as the 
stage is concerned, to the highest 
pitch of perfection; while the justness 
and delicacy of his characters entitle 
him to the highest praise. 

However, it is to be presumed, with 
all their success in comedy, that the 
Romans, in the tragick drama, fell far 
short of the Greeks, since none of 
their pieces in this way have reached 
us, except those of Seneca, although 
many were composed before his time 
by different authours. Of these, if we 
may judge from the remaining frag- 
ments, the style was nowise excel- 
lent ; wanting the closeness and har- 
mony of the Greeks. 

But, were there not other and still 
greater deficiences arising from the 
nature of tragedy, which no powers 
of art or language could supply ? 

In comedy the Romans might ex- 
cel, as there the characters are taken 
from general life, with which all are 
acquainted ; so that they had nothing 
to do but paint the manners as they 
saw them. In tragedy the characters 
were more particular, ihe action more 
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important ; and in order that the wholw 
might make a deeper impression, 
some story venerable for its antiquity 
was generally pitched upon, in which 
all the principal actors were persons 
of royal or noble birth; and some- 
times gods and demi-gods were taken 
into the scene. 

How then Gould the Romans, whose 
history extended backward only a few 
hundred years, easily find a story, ei- 
ther for its antiquity, grandeur, or 
other tragical consequence, sufficient- 
ly adapted to this serious and most im- 
portant part of the drama? They were 
therefore, obliged to have recourse to 
the Grecian fable, . which amply sup- 
plied them with subject ; but of which 
all the best and most interesting parts 
had been already preengaged by the 
finest Grecian writers. 

With these it was in vain to con- 
tend; as, besides the superiority of 
their language and fable, their genius 
seemed naturally more elevated, ver- 
satile, and inventive ; had more sen- 
sibility with more passion; a nicer 
discrimination of character; in fine, 
they possessed all those requisites 
peculiar to poetry in general, but 
more especially that kind of it exhi- 
bited on the stage. 

To prove the justness of this re- 
mark, one has but to read a few pages 
in Sophocles, Euripides, or Aristo- 
phanes; all of whom, besides their 
superkmr excellence of style, far sur- 
pass the Roman authours in wit, hu- 
mour, character, fable, passion, and 
sentiment. 

One species of poetry, indeed, but 
of a different kind from the former, 
the Romans not only invented about 
this time, but afterwards carried to 
the greatest perfection. I mean Sa- 
tire, the outlines of which * being 
first sketched by Ennius, were thereaf- 
ter more fully drawn by Lucilius; who, 
however i*ude in his versification and 
manner, showed by his matter, to 
what useful purposes this branch of 
the poetick art might be extended. 
Accordingly, *his successours, Ho- 
race, Juvenal, and Persius, the first 
with the gentler weapons of smiling 
satire, the other two with the zeal and 
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eloquence of knoble indignation, at- 
tacked, ridiculed and stigmatized vice 
in ail ranks* and wherever it was to 
be found. • 

Poetry has, in all ages, enjoyed a 
prescriptive right to serve in the cause 
of virtue; in satire she assumes her 
severest tone, and appears, as it were, 
in person, to brand the guilty, and 
vindicate the laws of morality. Dra- 
matick andepick compositions instruct 
by example apd indirectly : Satire car- 
ries on the work of reformation by a 
bold and open attack on whatsoever 
obstructs her course : she ranges over 
the wide extended fields of folly and 
vice; exposes and combats whatever 
is ludicrous m the one, or detestable 
in the other. In a word, mankind is 
her province ; and her object the 
numberless foibles, caprices, and enor- 
mities of. the human race. 

TJie following character of the Irish La- 
die* is so correct, that those who already 
know them will be pleased to see it so ac- 
curately and candidly sketched, and those 
who do not, wiM be enabled to form a just 
conception of their excellence so far as the 
description goes. If Mr. Carr had added, 
that, with all the just claims they possess to 
dominion over the coarser sex, they are so 
mild in the exercise of it that there are 
much fewer of those husbands vulgarly call- 
ed Jerries, in Ireland, than in any P*rt of 
the same population in the world, he would 
have given a true finishing to the picture, and 
have completely investigated truth. Yet, 
it was these very women, who, during the 
American contest, so far swayed the Par- 
liament of Ireland that they refused to grant 
money specially* for carrying on that war. 

Peoples Friend . 

The ladies of Ireland possess a 
peculiarly pleasing frankness of man- 
ners, and a vivacity in conversation 
which render highly interesting all 
they do and alLthey say. In this open 
sweetness of deportment the libertine 
finds no encouragement; for their 
modesty must be the subject* of re- 
mark and eulogy with every stranger. 
I have been speaking pf the respect- 
able class of female society, but the 
same virtue is to be found-* in the 
wretched mud cabin. The instances 
of connubial defection are fewer in 
Ireland, for its size, than any other coun- 
try of equal civilization. The appeal of 


the injured husband to the tribunal- of 
the laws is rare* A distinguished advo- 
cate at the Irish bar assured me, that 
for the last six years there have not 
been more than five actions of cram. 
con. and not so many for the proceed-' 
ing twenty years. Two of those ac- 
tions were between persons of very 
unequal situations of life in point of 
fortune, and were by the bar supposed 
to have originated in collusion for the 
hope of gain. 

“ The modesty of tb© Irish Indies 
is the effect of principle* and dot of 
any coldness in the organisation of 
nature ; in no country are the women 
more fruitful. The husband only 
feels the tender regrets of love when 
business tears him from his home ; he 
rarely knows the pang of him, 

M Who doats, yet- doubts, suspects, yet 
fondly loves/’ 

u The instances of ladies 4 living 
and dying in single blessedness,* are 
tare in Ireland. I saw only two old- 
maids, and they were too amiably and 
pleasant not to convince me that their 
situation was their choice. T^ e up* 
per classes^ of Irish women are very 
handsome and .finely formed; and if I 
did not apprehend that the reviewers 
would cry out against me, I would 
enumerate some of those whom I had 
the happiness of seeing; heginning 
amongst die married lames with lady 
Denny Floyd, Mrs. Ridgeway, &c. 
The lower Irish countrywomen are so 
disfigured by the smoke of their ca- 
bins, and their feet are so eidajcged by 
being exposed without either shoes or 
stockings, that I think them inferiour 
in complexion and form to the female 
peasantry of England. The common- 
est women in Dublin, are, however, 
in general remarkable for the delica- 
cy of their hands and arms, and the 
whiteness of the bosom. They are 
al&o, in general, powerfully made, and 
able to protect themselves. In Dub- 
lin I saw a combat between an English 
footman and , an Irish fish worn an, , 
which was well maintained for some 
time, until, at length the footman got 
most soundly thrashed and was obliged 
to yield : the fair Mendoza received 
many severe blows, but the bystand- 
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ere mever interfered; so convinced 
were they of the superiority of her 
stamina and pugilistick powers. In 
England the low Irishwomen by 
their valour alone, have established 
the right of carrying baskets in Co- 
vent-garden, that is, of conveying the 
vegetables and fruit purchased there 
to the house of the buyer in their own 
body. 

“ The ladies of Ireland are gene- 
rally elegantly, and frequently highly 
educated; there are few who do not 
speak French fluently, and many 
speak it with the purity of its native 
accentuation. They also frequently 
add Italian to their accomplishments ; ; 
and it is no unusual circumstance to ' 
h^ar a young lady enter, with a criti- 
cal knowledge, into the merits of the 
taost' celebrated authours with a diffi- 
dence which shows that she is moved 
by a thirst for knowledge, and not by 
vanity. They are more highly accom- 
plished in instrumental than in vocal 
mitsick : a greater musical treat can 
scarcely be enjoyed than to hear some 
of them perform their own Irish airs, 
which are singularly sweet, simple, 
and affecting. Those who have been j 
present at a ball in Ireland, can best 
attest the spirit, good-humour, grace, 
and elegance which prevail in it. In, 
this accomplishment they may rank 
next to the animated inhabitants of 
Paris. The balls in Dublin are very 
frequent, owing to there being such a 
poverty of publick amusement, and 
this circumstance has also a tenden- 
cy to enlarge and strengthen 'the so- 
cial circle. Many of the ladies have 
a little of that peculiarity of pronun- 
ciation which is coarsely called the 
brogue^ but it is a very small portion 
of it, and is far from being unplea- 
sant, as long as a stranger is suscep- 
tible of 4, which is but for a very 
short time. It is but natural to sup- 
pose that the pronunciation of an En- 
glish lady must be as perceptible to 
an Irish lady who had always been 
confined to her own country, as that 
of the latter is to the former. A fair 
friend of mine who had never been out 
of Ireland, said to me one day, that 
she knew such a lady to be an English 


one, because she spoke “ strong'* 
“ : I know not how to make my 
reader better acquainted with the 
Irish gentry, than by the following 
description which Grattan has given 
of them : I think,’* said he, “ I know 
, my country ; I think I have a right to 
know her. She has her weaknesses 2 
were she perfect, one would admire 
her more, but love her less. The 
gentlemen of Iceland net on sudden 
impulse^ but that impulse is the result 
of a , warm heart , a strong head , and 
great personal determination. The er- 
rours incident to such a principle of 
action must be their emmrs, but then 
the virtues belonging to that principle 
must be their virtues also; such er- 
rours may give a pretence to their 
enemies, but such virtues afford sab 
vation to their country.” 

VARIETY. 

In the rough Mast beam the btltow* * 

In the light air wave* the willow ; 

Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind i 
What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoy ou» Constancy ? 

Sombre tale, and satire witty, 

Sp; ightly glee, and doleful ditty. 

Measur'd sighs, and roundelay. 

Welcome all ! BUT DO tfOT STAY. 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoy out Constancy ? 

From The Northern Budget, 
SNOW— An Impromptu. 

This is January twenty. 

When we should have sleighing plenty? 

I am tired altogether, 

Of such aour, unpleasant weather ; 

Easy tis to ram and blow-~ 

Why is it so hard to snow 7 “ 

See the farmer , wet and weary. 

Stalking o’er the plain so dreary s 
Oft he upward turns has peepers , 

Blinking tike a chimney sweeper’s ; 

Oft he cries, enraged with wo, 

“ Why the devil don't it snow 7 

See the merchant, sorry fellow. 

With a face all pale and sallow. 

Sick with grief and quite bed-ridden. 

All because there is no sledding / 

Hear him cry, in accents slow, 

** Oh ! ye gods, why don’t it snow T 9 * 

See the chap-fallen tavern-keeper. 
Voluntarily a weeper / 

See his bar-room, once so cheery# 

Now forsaken, cold and dreary. 

Hear him cry, with spirits low, 

« Curse the luck— why don’t it s*>vt* 
Ah 
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Hear the sa^e pragnostieator 9 
Blame the slippery tricks of Nature i . 

She so oft his judgment bother t, 

That he knows no more than other s : 

Hear him roar, with wrinkled brow, 

«* Curse my stars, why don't it snow F* 

Folks in ev'ry rank and station, 

Join in fretful exclamation : 

Taylors, tinkers, parsons, pedlars, 
Sawyers, teamsters, smiths and fiddlers, 
Rich and poor, and high and low, 

Hop and swear— for want of snow ! 

For myself— though prest with sorrow, 
Still in hopes *twill snow tomorrow, 

To be patient I endeavour : 

Faith such times can’t last forever. 

Hear the stormy south-east blow— 

May it waft us hills of snow / 

Oh ! ye gods who rule the weather— 
Neptune, Jove— or both together, 

Lend, for once, an ear propitious. 

Hear our prayers and grant our wishes ; 
Down your frosty blessings throw; 

Cover, smother us — in snow / 

It is laid in the unalterable constitu- 
tion of things None can aspire to 
act greatly, but those who are of force 
greatly to suffer. They who make 
their arrangements in the first run of 
misadventure, and in a temper of 
mind the common fruit of disappoint- 
ment and dismay, put a seal on their 
calamities. To their power they take 
a security against any favours which 
they might hope- from the usual in- 
constamcy of fortune. 

Ca^h arise Oghee. 

Where weeps the willow o’er the stream. 
Thy silver stream, O Lucan ! 

And sighs, as autumn’s evening breeze 
Blows cold upon thy bosom ; 

Beneath thy verdant bank inlaid 
With wild flowers’ sweetest nosegay ; 
The sweetest flower of all the vale. 

There sleeps my Catharine Oghee . 

How oft, alas ! at evening star. 

We marked thy clear face dimple ; 

How oft, beneath the moon’s bright beam. 
We marked thy waters wimple ! 

And Whilst her bosom’s dazzling snow 
Mv glowing cheeks did pillow, 

Ah ! what could match my joys beneath 
The hoar-leaf weeping willow ? > 

l drank the musick of her tongue, 

Inhaled her balmy kisses 5 
l hung around her ivory neck, 

Dtssok e^L in chastest blisses ; 


But, wo is me ! that beam of love, 

The valley’s sweetest nosegay. 

Now sleeps beneath thy primrose bank, 

My angel Catharine Oghee. 

Accursed the fiend whose ruffian hand 
Did tear that beauteous blossom. 
Remorse, with scorpion stings, corrode 
And canker in his bosom ; 

For me remains the mournful joy, 

With wild flowers’ sweetest nosegay. 
When twilight comes, to deck the grave 
Where sleeps my Catharine Oghee. 

And when young spring the spouting lawn 
Shall star with amber showers. 

I’ll seek the spot at early dawn. 

And plant the sweetest flowers : 

And when they hang their pensive heads 
Beneath the sultry sun’s rAy, 

My tears shall make them bloom again 
Their sweets round Catharine Oghee. 

[Richmond Inquirer.} 

My dear departed friend, whose 
loss is even greater to the publick 
than to me, had often remarked, that 
the leading vice of the French mo- 
narchy (which he had well studied) 
was in good intention ill directed, and 
a restless desire of governing too 
much. The hand of authority was 
seen in every thing, and in every 
place. All, therefore, that hap- 
pened amiss in the course even of do- 
mestick affairs, was attributed to the 
government ; and, as it always hap- 
pens in this kind of officious universal 
interference, what began in odious 
power, ended always, I may say with 
outran exception, in contemptible im- 
becility *~*Burke. 

BEAUTY AND VIRTUE— A CQNTRAST. 
Where doe* beauty chiefly lie. 

In the heart, or in the eye ? 

Which doth yield us greatest pleasure. 
Outward charms or inward treasure ? 
Which with firmest links doth bind. 

The lustre of the face or mind ? 

Beauty, at some future day. 

Must surely dwindle to decay : 

And all its energy and fire. 

Ignobly perish and expire ; 

Low levelled with the humble slave. 

Alike must moulder in the grave. 

But inborn excellence secure, 

Shall brave the storm and still endure ; 
Time’s self subduing arm defy, 

And live when Nature’s self shall die : 
Shall stand unhurt amidst the blast. 

And longer than the world shall last' 
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POEM— «BY f. SUCKLING* 

There never yet was honest man 
That ever drove the trade of k>ve|j 
It is impossible, nor can 
Integrity our ends promove : 

For kings and lovers are alike in this. 

That their chief art to reign dissembling is. 

Here we are loved, and there we love. 
Good Nature now and Passion strive. 
Which of the two should be above. 

And laws unto the other give. 

So we false fire sometimes with art discover 
And the true fire with the same art do co- 
ver. , 

What track can Fancy find so high ; 

Here we must court, and here engage ; 
Tho* in the other place we die, 

*Tis torture all and cozenage. 

And which the harder is I cannot tell. 

To hide true love or make false love look 
well. 

Since it is thus, God of Desire 
Give me my honesty again. 

And take thy brands back and thy fire, 

Pm weary of the state I’m in. 

Since if the very best should now befal, 
Love’s triumph must be Honour’s funeral. 

MORTUARY. 

Died, at Boston, Mr. Thomas Par- 
ker aged 50 ; an active naval officer in 
the revolutionary war. The following 
is an extract from his log-book. 

“ First part of the voyage, pleasant, 
with fine breezes and free winds. All 
sail set. Spoke many vessels in want 
of provisions— -supplied them freely. 
Middle passage — Weather variable—* 
short of provisions. Spoke several of 
the above vessels our supply had ena- 
bled to refit— Made signals of distress. 
They up helm and bore away. Latter 
part— Boisterous, wiih contrary winds. 
Current of adversity setting hard to 
leeward. T owards the end of the pas- 
sage cleared up ; with quadrant of ho- 
nesty got an obaervation; corrected and 
made up my reckonings and after a pas- 
sage of fifty years, came into Mortali- 
ty Reads with the calm unruffled Ocean 
of Eternity in view.” , 

Farewell, honest Tom ! in the har- 
bour thou hast now reached, no dead 
reckorting is kept.— Your integrity in 
this life will there be your protection ; 
ypur charitable deeds, your role d* 
equipage ; you will pass an approving 
examination: and we tryst your soul 


win be taken under the safe convoy of 
the High Admiral of the Universe. 
Though while on this station you met 
with “ life 9 a rubbers? 

“ Yet dull poor Tom find pleasant weather, 
" When he, who all commands, 

“ Shall give to call life’s crew together, 

“ The word to pipe all hands. 9 * 

Copy of an Inscription, on a monument erected at 
Newouryport to the memory of the late learned and 
pious Bisnop Bass. 

BENEATH THIS MONUMENT 
are interred the remains of the Rt Reve- 
rend Edward Bass, S. T. D. bishop of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. He 
was bom at Dorchester, near Boston 23d 
November 1726 ; was admitted member 
of Harvard College, At. 13 ; received the 
honours of that University A. D. 1744, and 
was soon after inducted to the pastoral 
care of St Paul’s Church in this town} of 
which he was Rector for 51 years ; 

DURING WHICH TIME 
he always supported an unspotted 

CHARACTER, * 

and discharged the various duties of hit 
office with uncommon fidelity 

and EXACTNESS. 

HE WAS A MAN 

of distinguished virtue, of uncommon. 
humility, of equal modesty, of 
sincere piety, and who firmly 
adhered to the cause of 

RELIGION. 

HE WAS REMARKABLE 
for a peculiar urbanity, a placidness 
and sweetness of disposition, 
together with a venerable 
and dignified manner. 

HE THUS BECAME 
The kind and tender husband, and tho 
instructive and agreeable companion; 
the warm and lasting friend, and 
the true and faithful monitor. 

THUS IN HIM WERE UNITED 
thesound divine and the learned scholar, 
the polished gentleman and the pious 

CHRISTIAN. 

The tears of an affectionate people 
afford the surest testimony of his 

SUPERIOUR virtues; 
and on their hearts is his memory more 
deeply engraved than on the hardest 

HE DIED SEPTEMBER 10, A. D. 1803, 
“ The just do cease from their labours , and 
their voorisflo folloxo them** 

AN IMITATION OF THE ADMIRED SONG 

“ Life let ua cherish.** 

Enjoy life’s pleasures, seize the fleeting 
phantom form. 

Snatch, ere they vanish, tfee roseate flower* 
of mom. 
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Why, potent Fancy,* should we roam, 
From social joys and tranquil home ? 

To catch the sweets which ancient Rome 
Emits from mouldering clay ? 

Man idly gives, himself to broils. 

And treads the thorny path of toils. 

And shun9 the golden-decked sods, 
Where social. treasures bloom. 

When heavy clouds obscure the day. 

And loud the thunders round us ptay ; 
When these are hushed, oh! then how gay 
The sun smiles forth at eve. 

Who envy hate and malice shun. 

Whose hearts to pity gently tirrrty 
Angels shaJJ gather round their Urn, 

And steep' m tears their clay j 

Who honour loves, and free bestow# 

A generous tear on others* woes. 

To him, content in bounty flows, 

AndfiHs his cup with joy ; 

And when his days begin to fade. 

And care9 and sorrows on him tread. 
Friendship will lend her hand in aid. 

To help him on his way. 

Oh Friendship! in all Nature’abow’r, 
Thou art the sweetest, fairest flow’r, 

To thee we owe the heart felt hour, 

And all we here possess. • 

I have seen some of those who are 
thought the best amongst the original 
rebels; and I have not neglected the 
means of being informed concerning 
the others. I can very truly say, that 
I have not found by observation or in- 
quiry, that any sense of tfie evils pro- 
duced by their projects has produced 
in them, or any one of them the small- 
est degree of repentance. Disappoint- 
ment and mortification undoubtedly 
they feel: but to them repentance is 
a thing impossible. They are atheists. 
This wretched opinion by which they 
are possessed even to the height of 
fanaticism, leading them to exclude 
from their ideas of a commonwealth, 
the vital principle of the physical, the 
moral, and the political world, engages 
them in a thousand absurd contrivan- 
ces to fill up this dreadful void- In- 
capable of innoxious repose, or honou- 
rable action, or wise speculation, in 
the lurking holes of a foreign land, 
into which (in a common ruin) they 
are driven to hide their heads amongst 
the innocent victims of their madness, 
they are at this very hour, as busy in 


the confection of the dirt-pyts oftheil* 
imaginary constitutions, as if they had; 
not been quite fresh from destroying, 
by their impious and desperate vaga-* 
ries, the finest country upon earth. 

Burke / 

On reading the debates of Congress 
respecting Gen. Eaton’* Goto Me-* 
dal. 

Written at Gibraltar, by William ltay, due Of the' 
captives from ’Tripoli. 

And is it then a subject of debate, . 

With these wise Solons in the house of state, ' . 
Whether should DenWs conqueror stand 
or fall ? 

Or matchless bravery meet reward at aH? 
Whether should Eaton, unexampled brave. 
Who fought to rescue and who bled to save 
Three hundred hapless souls from chains and 
death, 

Whose lives hung trembling on a murderer’s ‘ 
breath ; 

Whether his name descend to future days. 

On the bright medal of a nation’s praise ; 

Or should his trophies be by aU forgot. 

Mix with the rubbish of the times, and rot V 

« Small was his force— half naked were 
his foes, . . 

And, though so numerous, easy to oppose !*’ 
Thus argues Randolph, Clay the same avows 
And fain would pluck the laurel from his* 
brows \. 

The sword of Vict’ry from his hand would 
wrest, 

And tear the badge of Valour from his‘ 
breast. ... 

Then thank them not though Justice still is 
found, 

And grateful Honour wreaths his temples 
round. 

And was it nought those burning sands ' 
t’explore, 

Where feet of Christians qever trod before ? 
Where Freedom’s banners ne’er had been 
unfurled. 

Since the bold Romans flourished o’er the 
World ? 

Midst fierce barbarians whom no laws can- 
bind, / 

Wild as the waves and treach’rous as the 
wind ; 

To rear the standard, and so long defend. 

With les 9 than twelve ort whom fie couM de- r 
pend? 

To storm a citadel of tenfold might. 

And hold that fortress till the flag of white - 
Wooed him to yield it, at the voice of 
Peace, 

And give his captured countrymen release ? 

For Eaton’s boldness first appalled the foe. 

Who, awed like Pbaroah, let the people go. . 
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When the blest, shade of Washington, 
above, 

Saw the bold chief through. Lybian deserts 
move. 

The sword of vengeahCe waving in the sky. 
Resolved to free has countrymen or die ; 

The patriot few attending on his way, 

His visage beamed a more celestial ray $ 

To Warren and Montgom’ry showed the 

Then sunk in glory and absorbed in light ! 
Oh ! did he live ! did Vernon’s boast again 
Shine in the field, or in our councils reign. 
His voice from Eaton never would withhold. 
Although with pearls enriched, the bur- 
nished gold. 

But by his hand would ardently be prest, 

The conscious symbol to his dauntless 
breast 

Then let mean envy Randolph’s spite be 
tray. 

And dart thy arrows, impious hand of Clay 
The hand of Heaven, fbr Heaven rewards 
the brave. 

Shall bless thee, Eaton, e’en beyond the 
grave ; 

While gratitude shall warm Columbia's 
breast. 

Thy name shall live — thy merit stand Ccm 
fest; 

Thy deeds shall brighten on th’historick 

rJX r year, arid age succeeding age, 
Wreaths of thy fame, transferr’d by bards 
sublime, 

Shall bloom forever mid the wfeck of time. 
MERRIMENT. 

Soon after the duke of Norfolk had 
abjured the errours of popery, he vi- 
sited his seat of Worksop Manor, in 
Nottinghamshire ; as he walked in the 
garden, he asked some questions of 
one of the gardeners^who he found did 
not know him : “ Your master,” said 
the duke, “ I am told, has changed 
his religion ; pray what do you think 
of it ?”— ** Why,” said the gardener, 

“ I know not what to think of it; I 
hope, however, his grace will make a 
good protestmt, fbr I have been told 
be made a very bad catholick .” 

Lady Wallace sent a very civil mes- 
sage to Mr. Harris, patentee of Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre, offering him a 
comedy of her writing for nothing. 
Mr. H. observed, that her ladyship 
knew the exact value of it. 

The duke of Richmond being a9ked 
%hy Jie ordered a captain’s gusyrd to 


mount near the kitchen, replied, that 
he wished to accustom' the captain* 
of militia to stand fire. 

Once when John Kemble played 
Hamlet in the country, the gentleman 
who acted Guildenstem was, or ima- 
gined himself to be, a Capitol musician. 
Hamlet asks him— ^ will you play upon 
this pipe “ My lord, I cannot ”— 
“ I pray you.”— « Believe me, I can- 
not.”— “ I do beseech you,” “ Well 
if your lordship insists on it, I shall do as 
veil as I can ; and to the confusion of 
Hamlet, and the great amusement of 
the audience, he played God save the 
King. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

For The Port Folio . 

AN ELEGY 

To the memory of my brother, who died hi Jamai- 
ca, Norr. MOi, of the yellow fever, in five days ill- * 

1 

Here shall Remembrance pour the silent 
tear. 

Though death detain thee from this vale 
of wo. 

Accept my friend, accept, if thou canst 
hear, 

*Ti a all a brother’s fondness can bestow. 

2 

No sullen whims our simple joys retard. 
When children lisping round our mother’s 
knee, 

We shar'd her tender kiss, our wished 
reward. 

And heard her merry tale in silent glee. 

3 

Oft wandering, thoughtless, through the 
pleasant groves, 

In rival haste we plait the flowery crown. 
And wish to know, for sudden fancy moves, . 
Why shadows lengthen as the sun goes 
down, 

4 

When infant gambols riper years destroy. 

And nobler pursuits reason’s care demand, ' 
Parental love surveyed with anxious joy. 

Our progress equal as our minds expand. 

5 

Alas ? Misfortune rears her gloomy shade. 

The ties of Friendship are asunder tom, 
Disjoined afar no more we courbthe glade. 

Or scheme the pleasure# of the coming" 


jnoro. 
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6 

Far William’* finey splendid hopes con- 
ceives 

Of wealth and honours on a foreign shore. 
He grasps at empty forms, nor once per- 
* ceives 

The fatal danger which my tears deplore. 

7 

Come banish grief and think how short my 
stay* 

Two lustres finished in the Western Isles, 
In rapture I’ll return to bless the day. 

That crowns our future lives with for- 
tune’s smiles. 

8 

JThis beauteous fly, with wings of glitter- 
ing white. 

Late in its cell a scanty pleasure knew, 
But now complete with powers of new de- 
light, 

It skims the air and sips the balmy dew. 

9 

My fanpy mournful dwells on Scotia’s shore, 
And prints the feelings of our last adieu, 

I stood dejected as the billows bore 
My early friend forever from my view. 

10' v I 

Propitiousbreezes swell the trembling sails, 
And waft him safely to the destined land. 
But there, alas ! the direful pest prevails, 
He pines in death and strangers round him 
stand. . 

11 

As sicknes#flies, the planters call to arms, 
For fierce Maroons their hostile banners 
wave;, 

He bravely joins to crush their dire alarms. 
But ruthless wounds nigh sink Mm to 
the grave. y 

12 

These dangers past, bright hope renews 
the dream. 

Of coming raptures which no cares in- 
* vade; 

Fallacious hope — again his shattered frame. 
The pest assaults— he sinks among the 
dead. 

IS 

Perhaps his radiant shade around me flies. 
To view the sorrows mortal scenes im- 
part. 

Oh grant bright Spirit, if no power denies, 
A double portion of thy feeling heart* 

14 

That sympathetfek heart, whose greatest 
pride. 


To sooth the anguish of the sons of wo. 
Or gen’rously with smile* thy wealth divide 
To mitigate or heal misfortune’s blow. 

15 

A fleeting pain the greatest mis’ry ends. 
When Death relentless hurls at us hit 
dart. 

But skilled in wo by cutting off our friends. 
Continual pangs, transfix the melting 
heart 

16 

Low lies his head and cold his heart sincere. 
My anguish hopeless still I’m pleas’d to 
mourn, 

Nor like Pericles check the falling tear, 

A tribute grateful to the hallowed urn. 

N. N. 


A new song adapted to the tune " Logie O Buchan.** 

. .1 

On f Ythan’s sweet banks I have frequently 
strayed. 

Delighted with Jamie below the birch shade. 

His eyes spake tho’ the converse was sms’ 

0 dool on the wars that took Jamie awa’. 

2 

The last time I saw him was in yonder 
green bower. 

He gae me a rose, sayen look at this flower. 

The colour, my dearest, is whiter than 
snaw. 

An emblem of true love when I’m far awa’. 

3 

Its smell still remains when the colour de- 
cays, 

And faithful love sweetens long life's latest 
days ; 

So think of the odour and colour so braw. 

And vour thoughts will embrace me when 
far, far awa*. 

4 

1 gae him my bracelets wi’ looks of despair, 

And sighing we niffered locks of our Mack 

haur. 

My lug heart was bursting, nae tears came 
ava, 

Alas ! who shall sooth me when I’m far awa*. 

5 

Be cheerful my lassie, no dangers I fear. 

The seraphs who guard us shall always be 
near. 

Our wishes to sanction and hear when you 
ca* 

For their rid to ‘protect you when I’m flu 
aura. 


• A pleasant river in Bcciuuu 
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Preferred from the wars and the storms pf 
the sea, 

1*11 return never snore to be severed from 
thee ; 

Our bliss shall be damped by no pleasures 
ava, * 

And the purer for those that are past and 
awa*. 

— - * 

ODE 

TO DR. B— — , OB TO GRATITUDE, 

Written in a room overlooking Lake Ontario* 
January 1 * 1803 . 

1 

Pale Indians shiver at their fire, 

The dazzling snow our eye-balls stun. 

The skaters from the cola retire. 

The water freezes in the sun. 

And yonder cataract displays 
From columns Iris* golden rays ; 

But Gratitude, sweet smiling guest. 

The chilling cold expels and warms my 
throbbing breast 
2 

Kail Gratitude, soft-blushing maid. 

By gods and men alike belov’d. 
Despatch’d to gentle Virtue’s aid, 

TO make her duties more approv’d; 

With Goodness tripping on before. 

You guide her to the wretched door ; 
Again behind you hold her train. 

Smile off her cautious fears and shake 
your golden chain. 

3 

Anon you lead the heavenly choir. 

The sainted host in rapture gaze, 

You strike with love th’ eternal lyre ; 

And sound delightful notes of praise ; 
While angels from on high proclaim 
That men may join th’ ecstadck theme. 

To Gratitude alone is given. 

The thankful soul of man to raise from 
earth to heaven. 

4 

The offerings of a grateful heart, 

O waft benignant nymph divine. 

To B- — - some pleasure thou*lt impart. 

At sacred Truth’s refreshing shrine ; 

For there be studies Nature’s page, . 

Or saunters with Sicilia’s sage,* 

Admires the depth of Bacon’s mind. 

And Newton lifting Nature’s veil that 
kept us blind. 

5 

Perhaps his mind illum'd portrays. 

From systems free the human raoe ; 

The native worth that man displays, 

His various sources of distress, 

By Freedom blest, a demi-god, 

A beast when rul’d by Nero’s rod. 


• Archimsfet. 


And all his frame with ardour glows. 

To sooth with healing balm, or banish 
mortal woes. 

6 

O Truth, enrob’d in snbwy' white. 

Your fav’rite’s modest doubts dispel. 

That he may spread your precious light, * 
And then inspire a nobler shell 
To sound aloud his glorious name. 

To class him with the sons of fame. 
While Gratitude, celestial guide. 

Each heart inspires to hail, their country’s 
boast and pride. 

N. N. 

ADDRESSED TO CARA. 

My fortune and my hopes were gone, 

My projects had an end. 

And dreary is the world to one. 

Who lives without a friend ! 

How dark it was ! A lurid shade 
Of never-ceasing wo. 

Enveloped me. No more I pray’d 

For happiness below. * 

But kindness in thy face was shown j 
Or did I dream ’twas there ? 

’Twas like a glimpse of hope to one 
Abandon’d to despair. 

Thus on a dark tempestuous night, 

I’ve seen the lightnings play. 

And cast a flash of heav’nly light 
Across my clouded way. 

Was I deceived ? with gloomy wo 
No longer will I cqpe. 

There’s nothing sinks the heart so low 
As disappointed hope. 

The shipwrecked sailor on a spar. 

To God for mercy cries — : 

He sees a spreading sail afar! 

And hope illumes his eyes. 

He cries in vain ; the passing gale 
Bears all his hopes away ; 

No more he sees the spreading sail ; 

No more has strength to pray. 

“ No helping hand is nigh to save,” 

In wild despair he cries; 

And with the next.retuming wave. 

Without a struggle dies. 

Was I deceiv’d-? Does Love Offend t 
Dost thou reject his claim ? 

Ill call thee Cara— sister— friend. 

Or some endearing name. 

But, do not frown. A glance from thee 
Of anger or disdain. 

Would place a weight of grief on me. 

Too heavy to sustain. 

Anniu^. 
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The following song was nag with great applause 
at a dinner given on St. Andrew's day at Montreal. 

1 


An Englishman calls for plumpudding and 
beef* 

A Frenchman thinks soup of good victuals 


the chief, 

A dainty potato the Irish have chose. 

But Scotchmen delight in sweet castoeks 
and brose. 

O* the kail-brose of old Scotland, 

O, the old Scottish kail brose. 


2 

The proud Dionysius was wonderful wroth. 

And Gflkiet from his heart the Spartan black 
broth ; 

But had the Laconians given him brose, 

The testy old codger had ta’en a good dose. 

3 

When honest St Andrew arrived on our 
coast. 

Of converts the father soon made a great 
host. 

And these he commanded to plant a kail- 
yard, 

From hunger’s dire cravings a sweet lus- 
cious guard. 

4 

When Finral, the hero invincible, burled 

Defeat ana disgrace on the king of the 
world. 

The chiefs he recalled from pursuing the 
foes. 

And bade them prepare for a4ish of kail- 
brose. 


$ 

Our fathers since this when they go to a 
feast, 

A dirk at their girdle, a plaid round their 
breast, 

A good cutty spoon in their bonnets inclose 

To sup the first dish that was always kail- 
brose. 


6 

The Danes finding no skill their best armies 
could save. 

That Scotland in landing was always their 
grave, 

No longer their lives they swore they’d ex- 
pose 

In battle with men always feeding on brose. 


r 

The English and Scotch in fierce battles eh- 

For ages too num’rous with slaughtering 
rage; 

And shall we the bone of contention disclose, 
Faith the one fought for beef and the other 

for brose. 


& 

At last on weak Jamie prosperity blows. 
Who joined in himself the thistle and rose. 
Ail his subjects, he said, might eat as they 
chose. 

The English roast-beef and the Scotchmen 
kail-brose. 


9 

The peace to establish he made a grand 
feast. 

And each nation’s dishes were handsomely 
drest~ 

A roasted surloin and plumpudding op- 
pose 

A sheep’s head, minc’d collops, fat haggis 
and brose. 

10 

Here’s then to Saint Andrew who first gave 
us kail, 

And Saint George who sent the fierce dra- 
gon to hell; 

Hendeforth let the thistle be join’d to the 
rose. 

And roast-beef at dinner come after kail- 
brose. 

O, the kail-brose of old Scotland, 

Q* the old Scottish kailrbrose. 


Mr. Oldschool, 

Of the few poetical remains of Plato, I send you 
aversion of one. It is to be found in Laertius and in 
the Anthology. 

When Time o’er the wilds of calamity 
rush’d 

To wreath Hecuba’s chaplet of years, 
With a grim leer, each hope as it budded, 
he crush’d. 

Every fewer he water’d with tears. 

Ah ! how vivid the sunbeams that glanc’d oa 
thy mom. 

And gilded each vapour of gloom; 

But the tide wayward destiny pour’d on her 
dawn. 

Now rolls back from my Agatha’s tomb. 

H. L. 

Brunswick) Maine . 


The Price of The Port Folio is Six Dollars per annum, to he paid in advance. 

• ' 
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MISCELLANY. . 

For The Port Folio. 

Tenet insaimbile multos 
Scribendi caeoethes. 

Juv. 

I RECENTLY received a letter 
from a 4 venerable old friend/ an- 
nouncing the afflicting intelligence of 
his having been seized with an agonizing 
fit of the gout, at the same time intima- 
ting a request that I should immedi- 
ately repair to his country residence* 
for the purpose of administering those 
little consolatory offices of friendship, 
which, while they amuse the mind, 
contribute to allay the rigours of that 
terrible malady. On my ‘arrival l 
found the good old man stretched on 
a sopha, attended by a grave looking 
old female, who has served him these 
thirty years, in quality of house-keep- 
er. 

Although his distorted features Vi- 
sibly ' indicated the keenness of his 
corporal sufferings, his superiourmind 
seemed by die exertion of the most 
manly fortitude and dignified resigns* 
tion, to be perfectly tranquillized. 
After greeting my visit by a cordial 
salutation and hearty squeeze of his 
palpitating hand, we insensibly, be- 
guiled an hour or two in discussing 
the nature of his inveterate enemy, 
die gout; and by a mutual recital of 
those trifling incidents which had tran- 
spired during a pretty long absence. 


It is now nearly a week since I entered 
his hospitable sanctuary, and, thanks 
to divine omnipotence, have the un- 
speakable felicity of seeing my dear 
old friend restored to a tolerable state 
of convalescence. 

Happening, a day or two since, to 
be recreating my mmd in his library, I 
accidentally espiedf a manuscript vo- 
lume, which, on examination, I found 
interspersed with a great variety of 
the old gentleman’s thoughts, and ob- 
servations, from among which I have 
ventured to select the succeeding dis- 
course. Although as a literary pro- 
duction, it cannot be fairly taxed with 
the ancient sin of originality, it will, 
nevertheless, be found destitute of 
that favourite modem figure of speech 
4 - commonly termed nonsense.’ It 
appears evidently to have been writ- 
ten under the pressure or influence of 
depressed spirits, and is strongly tinc- 
tured with that serious melancholy 
and mild philosophy which form a 
prominent trait in the authour’s cha- 
racter. 

Americahus. 

# 

44 No circumstance tends more pow- 
erfully. to suppress the swellings of 
ambition, and curb the arroganpe of 
pride^hanadispassionate retrospection 
of our past existence* Like^a fatigued 
traveller, who, after 'a toilsome pil- 
grimage, arrives at some command- 
ing eminence, and thence retra- 
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ces the intricate windings through 
which he hath wandered, and views 
distinctively every obstacle that hath 
retarded his progression : on the one 
aide he discovers that his feet have 
grazed on the brink of a precipice 
whence had they erred a single 
step, he would have been inevitably 
hurled into the realms of eternity. 
On the opposite side, he distinguishes a 
smooth path meandering through lux- 
uriant fields, besprinkled with flowers 
of the most variegated tints and intoxi- 
cating redolence, which had he fortu- 
nately chosen would have both abridged 
and enlivened his disastrous journey 
But, alas I the circumscribed vision of 
this deluded mortal could not penetrate 
those recesses of danger which are 
every where obscurely interspersed 
throughout this delightful region: he 
discoversnot the widely expanded jaws 
of destruction, which are ready to re- 
ceive him were he again to remeasure 
his perilous pilgrimage . T hus is it with 
those travellers who are journeying 
onward to the goal of life ; most of 
them fancy their, pursuits to have 
been mistaken, and their credulity and 
vanity flatter them into a belief that, 
were it possible to antidate their exist- 
ence to the jocund period of adoles- 
cence^ they would achieve some no 
ble enterprize that would entitle them 
to a distinguished niche in the glo 
nous register of immortality. Instead 
of having descended to pitiful artifices 
and trudged through all the mire of 
dishonour in amassing a gorgeous pile 
of useless wealth, they would have 
retired to ‘ academick bowers’ and trea- 
sured up a fund of erudition to pur- 
chase posthumous celebrity. Instead 
of having yoked themselves to illitera 
c y and vulgarity, gilded with the trap- 
pings of fortune, they would have al- 
lied themselves to women whose vi- 
vacity of feeling and exquisite culture 
of understanding would have reflect- 
ed lustre on their reputations, and af- 
forded solace to the imbecility of age. 
Instead of ascending the crazy ladder 
of Ambition, and cringing, with das- 
tardly servility, for the attainment of* 
rank and power, they would have 
withdrawn to some sequestered haxp* 


let, where happiness might be parti- 
cipated without the wages' of adula- 
tion, and pleasure derived without the 
accustomed hpmage of vice. By pur- 
suing this natural train of reflections, 
what a deplorable mass of folly and 
imbecility doth humanity exhibit ; 
scarcely would the annals of mortality 
furnish one solitary being who could 
view, with unmiked approbation, the 
years of his departed existence ! But 
let us, for a moment, reverse the pic- * 
ture and take a retrospective glance 
of the numerous events, vicissitudes, 
and revolutions which have occurred 
during our past lives, and which, at 
this ultimate period, seem almost 
darkened by the mantle of oblivion. 
What an admirable field doth it un- 
fold for the speculations of a real phi- 
losopher ! Here we perceive a family 
drawn from the blackest mists of ob- 
scurity, now rolling in all the luxury 
of opulence, and reared on the wreck 
of prostrate grandeur. Perhaps the 
occupations of the* descendants' are 
completely reversed, and those who 
were wont to t threaten and command,’ 
are now necessitated to perform the 
menial office of obeying. The man 
of mirth, whose well pointed irony and 
pungent witticisms were at once the 
envy and admiration of rival contem- 
poraries, hath now terminated his ca- 
reer, and the brilliancy of h}s genius 
forgotten or buried in the tomb with 
his ashes. She whose gracefulness 
and exquisite beauty formerly aroused 
the frosty decrepitude of age, and 
maddened the impetuosity^ of youth, 
hath now faded into insignificant ob- 
scurity, and nothing is recollected but 
the cicatrized wounds of her former 
coquetry. Were every . person to 
seize those auspicious moments after 
the mind has been mellowed by the 
impressive effects of a cruel calamity ; 
were their imaginations to conjure up 
the ghosts of their departed hmirs, in 
< horrible succession,’ I cannot divine 
a more powerful incentive to virtuous 
amendment than it would prove. We' 
should be reproached with the re- 
membrance of days, nay years of our 
time squandered away in the pursuit 
of. visionary nothings. It would also* 
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Illustrate one of the noblest precepts 
of Christianity; namely to be content- 
ed with the situations we are destined 
to fulfil, from a well grounded belief 
that a beneficent Deity in populating 
the universe, allotted to each individual 
his distinct line of duty and elevation. 
The splendid reputations acquired by 
the possession of genius and potency 
of erudition, instead of constituting a 
theme for the carpings of envy, ought 
rather to inspire us with pity and con- 
tentment. . How frequently do we 
see a "being, possessed of the utmost 
vividness of imagination or Promer 
thean fire of genius, totally incapaci- 
taied for the ordinary duties of socie- 
ty ; whilst his towering soul disdains 
the vulgar ploddings of honest indus- 
try, he presently finds himself pinch- 
ed to the bone for the want of those 
useful qualifications which form the 
objects of his unmerited contempt. 
Surely this solitary reflection is of 
sufficient magnitude to alleviate all the 
pangs of mediocrity. It is, therefore, 
manifest, that Nature has acted with 
her accustomed wisdom, by gifting 
the majority of every community with 
moderate talents. Experience bears 
unequivocal attestation to her fore- 
sight. Men thus endowed seem ex- 
pressly fitted to sustain the common 
duties of life, and support the great 
bonds of society. Fine parts are 
rarely accompanied with solidity of 
judgment, and, although mankind are 
generally disposed to yield the tribute 
of applause to the offsprings of ge- 
nius, they are seldom either warrant- 
ed or inclined to sanction their exam- 
ples of practice by imitation. In a 
word, I am of opinion that Nature, in 
the dispensation of ‘intellects, gene- 
rally counterbalances mental inferiori- 
ty by mingling with great talents some 
obvious defects, and that we ought, 
6ach one of us, to be satisfied with 
the degrees of felicity or infelicity 
which a just God hath awarded to us. 
It is the doctrine of an optimist, but 
the religion of a Christian. By a prac- 
tical adoption we are enabled to look 
on the past with complacency, on the 
present with approbation, and on the 
future with renewed confidence.” 
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Fgr The Port Folio . 

The review of the Northern Sum- 
mer has, it seems, drawn on the au- 
thour the animadversions of some dis- 
ciple of Shaftesbury. As if the world 
was not already convinced that ridi- 
cule is not the test of truth, R. F. is 
determined by exemplification to set- 
tle the point beyond the reach of con- 
troversy. His wit is so exceed- 
ingly keen that one, can almost per- 
ceive its point. He has proclaimed 
himself an advocate for the Northern 
Summer. Those passages which 
others consider as the aoufi maigre of 
this production to his palate are grate- 
ful delicacies. Gifted with anever- 
failing relish for every thing that is 
presented him, he disdains the squea- 
mish particularity of an Epicurean, 
and regales his appetite with every 
djish in the bill of fare without discri- 
mination, Where repetition tires or 
insipidity disgusts the majority of 
readers of taste, he is thrown into ec- 
stasy* His attention receives a new 
impulse from every trite anecdote, 
every ebullition of levity. His pas- 
sion for the little Swede is so totally 
unaccountable that one is inclined to 
suppose 

« Nunc ilium habet ista secundum.” 

The trash of literature has ever 
been the favourite diet of superficial 
readers. Their stomachs are too weak 
for the digestion of strong and solid 
food. Refinement of taste is to be ac- 
quired by a patient diligence and se- 
verity of thought Which gentlemen of 
the abovemenjtioned description whol- 
ly disclaim. * They are most pleased 
when least subjected to the torture of 
reflection. The' delicate minds of 
these Rule of Three gentry are ready 
to revolt when a writer is so unreason- 
able as to require them to compare 
circumstances or to balance probabili- 
ties. Transported with whatever they 
read, they wonder at the blindness of 
those who cannot discern beauties 
where none exist. For them the most 
languid pages of the most languid no- 
vel are not without their charms. 
Viewed through a flattering lens, te- 
dious digression become agreeable 
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aberrations, absurdities of character whose scintillations an these latitudes 
are amiable eccentricities, and new* eludes the nicest opticks, translated' 
jpngled expressions pass for originali- to the banks of Saint Lawrence beams 
tydf sentiment. Whilst I must be with a splendour unrivalled by the 
permitted to bie so much of a heathen Ursa Major itself. Has R. F. con- 1 
as to envy R. F. this extraordinary fa- versed with the magi of the Pontawa- 
culty ofextractingentertainment from timies? Or has his Pegasus opened 
every book which accident may throw another fountain of inspiration on 
in his way, let me congratulate him on some Northern Helicon? The rapi- 
the abundant materials which the pre- dity with which the rays of knowledge 
sent age must afford him for its grati- appear, in certain instances, to pass, 
fication. Each new magazine must into the brain has put me to the ne- 
bp a treat ; each romance a banquet, cessity of making these inquiries. 
He should take up his residence at Unacquainted, however, with any hy- 
Leipsick. pothesis that can satisfactorily solve so 

Not deigning to descend to a parti- singular a phenomenon, I sometimes 
cular justification of Mr. Qatr, our cri- imagine that there must be some se- 
tick contents himself with avowing cret virtue in travelling. Whether it 
simply his general admiration. There is that our ideas, from the effect of 
ipay be a circle of acquaintance in motion, are jolted from their chaotick 
which his decision has the authority state into order and arrangement, or 
of a ukase : but he must pardon our whether from the same cause the 
insensibility if we, whose doom it is to dense particles of matter are sepa- 
reside without its circumference, rated from spirit (for they appear at 
should be unaffected by the focus of times to intrude) and resuming their 
intelligence which irradiates it. We stations leave the latter to act with its 
hope that at the present day it is no wonted energy, I cannot say. But, at 
very great crime to refuse obedience all events, believing that our trayel- 
to authority to which we are not ame- ler has derived considerable benefits 
nable. As we were not accessory to from the last, I beg leave to prescribe 
the elevation of R. F. to the chair of to him another excursion the ensuing 
dictatorship in matters of taste, we flat- summer. 

ter ourkelves that to be a little skfep- r. f. talks of fools, of shreds of 
tical ahout his abilities to reign is an knowledge, and is lavish in the use of 
Offence at least within the benefit of emfity , sfilenetick , and morose . To the 
clergy. We have read his manifesto, pungency of this vulgar rhetorick my 
but we cannot applaud what we do not feelings are callous s it is the common 
admire : we are at a loss howto believe refuge of defeated argument. The 
in opposition to conviction. ^ And let abstruse learning on wagers is so fa- 
me tell that gentleman that it is not miliar to the graduates in this art that 
for a usurper in the arts or sciences I deem myself peculiarly fortunate in 
whose talents are yet to be known, to not being betted into conviction. I 
attempt by sarcasm and the use of shall be accused of vanity (I own with 
strong epithets t<3 reconcile his sub- some reason) in presuming to expose 
jects to the submissive yoke of non- myself to the attacks of a gentleman 
resistance and passive obedience. 0 f r. p.’s profound erudition. The 
We would beg permission to continue depth of his research and the tenacity 
our stupid preference of the travels of 0 f his memory are really uncommon* 
Smoilet and the Tour to the Hebrides, r -^ras jiew to see the same person 
to Robinson Crusoe and the Stranger conversant with Pope gid with Ho- 
rn France. race: but when, in addition, we find 

R. F. has descended from Lake him read|in fables, he seems something 
Huron so saturated with knowledge supernatural. We are told, indeed, by 
that one is disposed to credit the a late poet of observation and talents 
force of climate in operating miracles that to read in English, and quote in 
the human intellect. A genius Latin and Greek, is a trick of no ver^ 
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fitcen t origin. This may unravel R. made to the Editor of The Port Folio. 
F/s extensive knowledge as a fin- He is modestly asked by R. F. to in- 
guist, which at first blush provokes rite him to rescue from obscurity his 
our incredulity. Considering the in- darling child, to stand godfather and 
finite pains taken by this tribe of lite- prepare the .way for a favourable re- 
tati toacquire reddendoverbum firo ver- ception. Supported now by the boun- 
ce, the reputation of scholars, it were tenance of Mr. Oldschool, he has se- 
almost a pity to expose their ingeni- cured a retreat behind an apology, 
ous derices. should the sequel teach him the prone- 

R. F. appeals to a Roman poet if a ness of parental affection to overrate 
book of travels may not be enlivened what is its own. 
by. variations ii* style and occasionally Some conjecture, not without pro- 
by poetjck effusions. To show this bability, that this eagerness to an- 
did not need the authority of Horace, nounce his 44 Tour round the Lakes” 
who (by the way) is here writing on has prompted R. F. to a premature il- 
tjie drama. Before we leave Horace lummation of the columns of The 
I would ask, pray Mr. R. F., did you Port Folio with the corruscations of 
ever encounter a passage in that writer his genius. The invective against J. 
where he says w Ne sutor ultra crefu - S. in all verisimilitude was originally 
dam ?” The fault of the Northern designed to repel the anticipated at- 
Summer is, that the quotations are too tacks of the British Critick or Boston 
frequent and long; that the original Repertory. Though not a little pre- 
poetry is done invita Minerva . judiced in favour of his offspring, yet 

R. F. is startled at the mention of retaining some symptoms of distrust, 
juries and outlawries. Why they his mind haunted with prodigies, pre- 
should so disconcert him he best can sages, and omens, seems to forebodp 
tell. its cruel and untimely fate. No doubt 

. It is remarked by R. F., with, great he has inspected, with care, the en- 
sagacity, that execration of mercy is an trails of beasts, and watched with soli- 
inconsistency ; it is admitted. By a citude the flights of birds. The stem 
mistake in the transcribing, 44 execra- spectres of the Anti-Jacobin and Edin- 
tion” has crept in the room of 44 excla- burgh Reviews stalk before his fancy, 
xpation” which was the word intend- and fill his breast with continual 
ed. pis objections to 44 candour being alarms. Thus circumstanced, he de- 
mented,” . &c. are unfounded, and termines to forestal the publick opi- 
worthy of the school of Hypercritieus. nion, and open the campaign with of- 
To this learned academy, and R. F. its fensive operations, hoping that the 
feamed president I resign the discus- magickof his name and the terrour of 
rion of such intricate points. I will his arms will silence all opposition and 
Rebate with no man 44 about Sir Ar- leave him to reap, without interrup- 
chy’s great grandmother.” tion, an ample harvest of wealth and 

As R. F. makes no attempt to re- renown. This opinion is corroborat- 
fiite the criticisms on the Northern ed by remarking, that his publication 
$ummer what could have occasioned in The Port Folio is adapted from the 
his appearance in The Port Folio is, general terms in which it is conceiv- 
at first view, matter of surprize : a lit- ed to answer any person or any sub- 
tle consideration, however, leads us to ject. Endued with a lucky pliancy 
the discovery that the whole is the of character, it may be employed with • 
product of finesse. Yet rocked in the equal advantage in the refutation of 
cradle, his infant T our round the Lakes objections to the Farmer’s Boy or the* 
had been confined to the smiles of its Jerusalem Delivered, 
fond and partial father. With the The 44 Tour round the Lakes” isJ 
amhitipn of the Medici, he resolves to expected with' considerable anxiety J i 
invest it with the toga though not ad- I hear that all is finished, except thcd 
vanced to puerility and introduce it to quotations and a few choice tables, 
ifie publick notice. Application is As the extracts from Pope and Horace 
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may constitute, in no* small degree, three whole days among the Indians.** 
the merit of the book, it should not be P. S. The authour has good reason * 
pushed on with too much celerity. It to # assure the publick that this last 
will, of eburse, contain at stated inter- work will outstrip all his former pro- 
Vals some specimens of original poe- ductions. He tenders his compliments 
try. It is not unlikely it will be found to the Reviewers for their kind notice 
a depository of much useful knowledge, of hie last writings and desires them to 
and of many important discoveries, be informed that he defies the snarls 
Some perhaps too sanguine in their of criticism, having already digested' 
theories have predicted it will be a series of queries which wul fully re- 
made appear in proper time and place, fute them. 

that the FaHs of Niagara are 137 feet There has been no instance (I be- 
high, that Lake Erie is situated in lieve) of a book without its corres- 
North America, and that Canada is a pondent readers. Thus R. F. "ad- 
province of the British Empire. A mires the Northern Summer. With 
friend of mine, whose imagination, it an intrepidity truly admirable, he pro- 
is true, was a good deal heated by. ex- claims himself its champion, throws 
pectation, has said, he should not be the glove, and, denouncing sorcery 
surprised if it turned out to be colder and witchcraft, avows his determina- 
in the Tropicks than in the Torrid tion to maintain the contest till the 
Zone, and conceited he could name stars appear in the evening. Whe- 
the very page where this extraordina- ther he will prove recreant is yet to 
ry fact would be brought to light. All be decided. It certainly is no very 
agree that we shall have a new edition easy task to vindicate the reputation of 
of the Little Swede. a writer without adducing a single 

There are those who pretend to have argument in his defence. A Quixote 
seen, in manuscript, the following in letters, no danger, however immi- 
advertisement: 44 Now m the press and nent, no ehterprize, however extrava- 
shortly to be published, A Disserta- gant, not even the dread of a blanket, 
tion, from the pen of R. F., on the can deter R. F. from his desperate 
relative merits of Godwin and Smol- purposes. His illustrious predeces- 
let, wherein the superiority of the sour, we are told, mistook Inns for 
former in happy wit, propriety of die- Castles ; with an equal propensity to $ 
tion, fertility ot invention and delinea- errour, R. F. mistakes sarcasm for 
tion of character is demonstrated, (in wit, Carr for Moore. It cannot be 
the form of queries) and made mani- long before his fame will reach the 
fest and palpable, beyond all possibili- ears of some German commentator, 
ty of contradiction. N. B. : R. F. begs and he will be taken into pay. What- 
leave to inform the publick that he in- ever may be the result, this lineal re- 
tends writing, very shortly, a vindi- presentation of Bell deserves the 
cation of Carver’s Travels, wherein thanks of Mr. Carr for his generous 
by a very curious fable and sundry ex- effort to arrest the progress of the 
tracts from the French Grammar, he Northern Summer in its rapid descent 
pledges himself to prove, in the most to the grave of oblivion. Whilst the 
1 mcontestible manner, that the said tomb already opens to receive it, he 
Carver, for elegance and accuracy, is interposes h m voice, and claims a ' 

( second only to the little Italian . He suspension of the dreadful sentence 
therefore, earnestly solicits children, which condemns it to death. Should* 
and others who have not already im- the romantick project of this Litera- 
hibed prejudices against this amusing ry Saviour be crowned with success, 1 
, Traveller, to abstain from reading his he will, ho doubt, proceed to resus- 
i book until the Vindication appears; and citate an innumerable host of play?. 

Ion no account, to contravene this in- novels, romances, and travels that 

f terdiedon. He has ascertained from now lie buried in a state of suspended 
Chequicoko, an Indian chief, that animadon beneath the rubbish of a 
" "**wcr was a man of talents, and was whole cehtury and were thought to 
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have experienced. the (ate of Lucifer. 
Even the heroes and heroines of the 
British Album may hope for a resur- 
rection. Anna Matilda and Della 
Crusca, her amorous swain, with 
Imaginations warmed by anticipation, 
will be summoned to new interviews. 
Nonia jam naacitur ordo •rcdit et Vir- 
go. ■ Grathajn, Parsons, Morton and 
Laura Maria will string their- lyres 
anew, and with odes and sonnets hail 
the glorious epoch of the restoration 
of nonsense. Again will 

"Thrales* grey widow with a satchel roam, 
<** And bring, in pomp, laborious nothings 
home . 

" Robinson forget her state, and move 
"On crutches o’er the grave to Light o’ 
love. 

Bertie will once more twitter 
« His namhy pamby madrigals of love, 

" la therdark dingles of a glittering grove.” 

Scarcely rested from repelling these 
Goths and Vandals from the empire 
of. Literature, the immortal Giffprd 
and his worthy coadjutor must rise to 
new labours. u Iterum ad Trojam 
magnus mittctur Achilles.” 

Able captains will be appointed to 
superintend the various provinces of 
the arts and sciences. I doubt not 
they will find the fortune of Diocle- 
tian and his colleague in defending us 
against this new invasion of barbarians. 
Sub Teucro duce nil desperandum. 

Pointing against the pigmy race the 
irresistible artillery, of Wit and Satire 
whereon they move, they will scatter 
defeat and dismay. 

Ecce ferunt ferrumque ignumque Jovemque, 
In D&naos classes ! 1 

Where shall we then find R. F? 
Ubi nunc facundua Ulyaaea? Num- 
bered,’ I doubt, with the slain. For 
services more signal than J^ose of the 
Roman Emperours, mankind will not 
hesitate to encircle their brows with 
fresh laurels and celebrate their victo- 
ry with the honours of a triumph. 

. Already, in fancy, I hear the cries 
of its parent for the “ Tour round the 
Lakes.” But tears, prayers and en- 
treaties are of no avail. A couplet or 
a note fixes its destiny, forever. Sta- 
tioned on . the same shelf with the 
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Northern Summer, fcnd Political Jus- 
tice, and covered with dust, it mould- 
ers away under the silent touches of 
time, or devoted to the use of the cu- 
linary department contributes to serve 
up more palatable dishes. 

J. S. 

Of the Roman Htatoriana , Philoaophcra - 
and Orator a, 

>* . 

As the Romans increased in opu* 
lence and empire, the sciences flou- 
rished of course ; for, besides poetry, 
eloquence, history and philosophy, 
mgde po contemptible figure, even 
before the age of Augustus. 

Scipio and Lselius were themselves; 
learned, and encouraged learning in 
others. Cato the elder was an able 
orator, and well versed in the Grecian 
literature ; which he made himself 
master of at a very advanced age. 
Philosophy and rhetorick were pub* 
lickly studied at Rome by the young 
nobility, under different masters. And 
those who intended a more complete* 
course, were commonly sent to Athens, 
as to a superiour school to finish, iw 
the precincts of the Academy or the 
Lycseum, where Plato and Aristotle 
had prelected that education which 
was then held fashionable; or even 
necessary to arrive at any distinguished 
eminence in the republick. 

About this time flourished Panaetius . 
and Posidonius the philosophers ; Po- . 
lybius, that eminent and philosophical' 
Greek historian; Vitruvius, the fa- 
mous Roman architect; and Diodorus . 
Siculus, the universal historian ; all of 
whom lived somewhat prior to the 
Augustan period. 

Lucretius their contemporary, and 
the patron of Epicurism, seems the 
first poet that professedly made poetry, 
the handmaid of philosophy. He has 
had many followers; some, perhaps, 
who have embraced more rational, 
systems ; but few who equalled him in. 
genius. His style is luminous, simple, 
harmonious, Strong ; the beginnings 
and conclusions of hi s books are at- 
once warmed with the fire of divine 
poetry, and illuminated with the purest- 
moral philosqphy. Although we re-. 
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ject his system, we must admire his 
genius* 

The Anti-Lucretius by cardinal Po- 
fignack, though possessed of great 
merit, is infeiiourby many decrees : 
it likewise labours under material er- 
ronrs, by adopting the Cartesian sys- 
tem, which, in natural philosophy, is 
tittle better than that of Epicurus. 

About the time of Cicero, both 
philosophy and oratory were carried 
to the greatest height. The senate 
and the forum gave full scope to the 
latter ; and we are' not to wonder that 
the Romans, during the flourishing 
state of liberty, were excited to prac- 
tise and excel in eloquence;, consi- 
dering the prodigious effects it has in 
a popular government* < 

Cicero, in his book De Claris Ora- 
toribus, after enumerating those that 
were most remarkable in Greece, 
reckons up a long list of illustrious 
Romans that had Sstinguished them- 
selves as orators, for more than a cen- 
tury antecedent to his own time. 

However, it is to be observed, what- 
ever figure these orators made* or 
others that flourished in a subsequent 
period, that none of their works have 
been preserved; which makes it pro- 
bable that they contented themselves 
’pith temporary harangues, which they 
seldom committed to writing, and suf- 
fered to perish, as soon as the purpose 
for which they were composed, Was 
answered. 

The same may be said of their phi- 
losophy, which, however it may have 
resounded in the schools then exist- 
ing, found none of its professors so 
for capable of writing, or emulous of 
fotore fame, as to sit down and trans- 
mit to posterity the doctrines of their 
different systems. 

Cicero alone, to vindicate the fame 
of his countrymen, and establish his 
own, has handed down to us, now, in 
the loud voice of oratory, now in the 
graver tone of philosophy, an ample 
and eternal treasure of learning on 
both subjects. In his works we have 
the quintessence of the Grecian wis- 
dom enlarged and illuminated with 
the diffusive light of bis own genius. 


In oratory, he was inferiotir to Do 
mosthenes alone, haring less fire, ve*- 
hemence, and closeness; but in' all 
his works there is a flowing ease, a- 
modulated harmony, a purity, a clear- 
ness, and beauty peculiar to himself, 
a love of virtue v and learning, a ful- 
ness of information, and comprehend 
sion ideas ; delivered in a vein of 

elegance that is lively and animated* 
and uniformly supported in his ora- 
tions* epistles, philosophical discus- 
sions, and other pieces. So that it 1 
excites Wonder that one man could* 
have amassed so much knowledge, and ' 
digested it in such a regular manner; 
one too exercised in the storms of the’ 
state, and whose whole life was one 
continued series of important business* 
publick honours, trials, and misfor- 
tunes. 

Simplicity of style seems to have 
been the distinguishing characteristick 
of the Ciceronian age.' Besides its 
two principal poets, Lucretius and 
Catullus, its historians show an excel- 
lent example in this respect. In CW- 
saris Commentaries ahdNepos*s Lives, 
though written in the plainest style 
imaginable, there is a beautiful sim- 
plicity, both in the thought and ex- 
pression that cannot* fail to pleas* a 
just taste, upon an attentive perusal. 
The manner, indeed, of these wri- 
tings does not strike at first; as being 
devested of that pomp of language,, 
which other historians studiously af- 
fect, in order to gain upon the reader. 

Cornelius Nepos writes always in a 
brief impartial manner ; his candour 
and simplicity are truly valuable; and 
his style somewhat more raised than 
the other's* 

But Caesar possesses an excellence 
of an higher kind ; he writes his own 
history, yet with the utmost modesty; 
talks of himself in the third person 
with the greatest indifference : praises* 
nothing he does ; is never severe of* 
bitter against his enemies: A strong, 
and almost singular example of a* 
great mind, neither admiring its own 
performances, nor condemning those' 
of others; but, as intent on raghde^ 
signs, and capable of still greater ex* 
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ortions, always modest, grave, cool, 
and dispassionate. 

• The character of Catullus is beau- 
ty, elegance, and simplicity: his sub- 
jects generally short and easy ; among 
these his imitation of Sappho, and the 
Epithalamium are the best. His poem 
called Atys is also very good ; likewise 
that on the death of his brother. But 
the most valuable of the larger pieces 
is the Marriage of Peleos and The- 
tis ; possessing at once excellent de- 
scription, pathos of' sentiment, and 
the most beautiful simplicity of style. 
The tender and affecting story of 
Ariadne can never be too' much ad- 
mired. It is surprising how little this 
poet’s merit is adverted to, even by 
the learned of this age. 

.Tibullus and Propertius, tfie two 
great masters of Roman Elegy, lived 
somewhat later, and have superlative 
merit in this branch of poetry ; emu- 
lating, if not surpassing their Grecian 
models, Mimnermusand Callimachus. 
% From the elegance of their diction, 
and their frequent allusions to Roman 
customs and Greek antiquities, they 
ought to be more studied than they 
generally are, as besides their poetical 
attractions, they inform the reader of 
many particulars not to be found in 
other authours. 

Propertius, especially, abounds in 
these allusipns, which, together with 
a more figurative style, renders him 
more difficult than Tibullus; which 
last, though in general less tender and 
jkthetick, is more easy, chaste and 
natural. Propertius, indeed, seems 
to have had a heart entirely composed 
6f love, his reason yielding to its full 
control ; and in spite of affronts, dis- 
appointments, cruelties, still submit- 
ting to the commands of a beautiful, 
wanton and imperious woman. 

f think it U Mr. Hui*e who statUni Dr. Pamefl by 
the side of Catullus,* not. certainly, that the Divine 
resembles the Heathen in the voluptuousness of hit 
imagery, or the licentiousness of his expression, but 
because they are both so distinguished for elegant sim- 
plicity. One of Dr. Parnell’s minor poems is so re- 
markable for its ease and vivacity, that we cannot 
forbear inserting it as a perfect model oft hat style 
which inPhaedrus. in £.a Fontaine, in old Isaac Wal- 
ton, in Goldsmith, in Floriau, has always pleased, and 
«f which men never tire.- 

When spring came on, with fresh delight," - 
To cheer the soul and charm the sight. 


While easy breezes, softer rain. 

And warmer suns Salute the plain, 

*Twas then, in yonder pipy grove. 

That Nature went to meet with Love. 

Green was her robe and green her wreath^ 
Where'er she trod ’twas green beneath) 
Where’er she turned the pulses beat. 

With new recruits of genial heat ; 

And in her train the birds appear 
To match for all the coming year. 

Raised on a bank where daisies grew. 

And violets intermixed with blue. 

She finds the boy she wept to find; 

A thousand pleasures wait behind. 

Aside a thousand arrows lie. 

But all unfeathered, wait to fly. 

When they met the Dame and Boy, 
Dancing Graces, idle Joy, 

Wanton smiles, and airy Play, 

Conspired to make the scene be ray: 

Love paired the birds through all the grove. 
And Nature bid them sing to Love : 

Sitting, hopping, fluttering sing. 

And pay their tribute from the wing, 

To fledge the shafts that idle lie. 

And yet unfathered wait to fly. 

Tis thus, when spring renews the blood. 
They meet in every trembling wood. 

And thrioe they make the plumes agree, 
And every dart they. mount with three. 

And every dart can boast a kind 
Which suits each proper turn of mind. 

From the towering eagle’s plume. 

The generous hearts accept ^their doom; 

Shot by the peacock’s painted dye# 

The vain and airy lpYerg die : 

For careful dames and frugal men. 

The shafts are speckled by the hen ; 

The pyes and parrots deck die darts. 

When prattling wins the panting hearts j 
When from the voice the passions spring. 
The warbling finch affords a wing; 
Together, by the sparrow stung, 

Down fall the wanton and die young; 

And fledged by geese the weapons fly, 
When other? Ipve, they know not why. 

All this, (as late I chanced to rove) 

I learned in yonder waving grove 
And see, says Love, who called me near^ 
How much I deal with Nature here ; 

How both support a proper part. 

She give? the feather, 1 the dart. 

Then cease for souls adverse to sigh, 

If Nature cross you, so do I; 

My weapon there unfeathered flies, 

And shakes and shuffles through the skies* 
But if the mutual charms I find. 

By which she links you mind to mind. 

They wing my shafts, I poize the darts. 
And strike from both through both your hearts, 
CC 
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<ti EREtrcn. to repeat ; it was the Harbinger of a 

That a native of Africa, the purcha- lasting fame ; and though the sentence ' 
sed slave of a Roman senator, whose be perpetually quotedit is never heard 
name he afterwards bo&b should ac- without approbation, 
quire the highest reputation as a co- ^ the choice of 8ub jcets there 
nuck writer, is so singular a fact in h- is a certain duU uniformity, partly ari- 
terary history, as would, at first view, gi from the restrictions placed upon 
toduce us to withhold our assent from the ancient drama . No mistress could. 

“• , . , be represented on the stage who was not 

But when we consider that his ge- a courteZ aii; but Terence has endea- 
nerous master not only conferred upon voured to attach a considerable inte- 
him his freedom, but furnished him re8t to tbe character by representing 
with the means o£ acquiring all the his females as infantsstolen from their 
accomplishments of a scholar, and in- parents and sold by fraud or accident, 
troduced him to the acquaintance of He ha8 also gi Ye n thcm a de gree 
uie most learned men in Rome, our reS p ec t, by exhibiting them as endued 
doubts will vanish, and our admiration with a passion for a single object cm 
Will decrease. 9 whom they lavish all their tenderness. 

The friend of Scipio and Laelius, and coottancy, and for whom they 
the associate of Lucretius and Polybi- con sider the world well lost, 
us, must have had the best opportuni- 

ty of improving his natural talents by He has been said to have no buffoon- 

every thing which polishes the man- er 7* licentiousness, or grossness, but 
ners and improves the mind. bo have been the only one ofthecomick 

The disadvantage of humble birth writers who has brought the language 
was thus happily removed by such an °f gentlemen on the stage; the lan- 
introduction into society, and such a 8> ua S e bhe passions, the true lone of 
patronage as genius can rarely boast, nature. But surely the impudence of 
The gem was rescued from the dark servants throughout his plays would 
caves of ocean, and its pure brightness induce the reader to imagine that the 
still irradiates the world. license of the Saturnalia had - been 

Terence was bom about a hundred perennial^ and furnishes a contradic- 
and ninety -four years before Christ ; bion to this assertion of his panegy- 
and upon a careful review of the mo- nsts * 

dels of the Greeks, willingly surren- If we concur with them in thinking 

dered the palm of originality to be the that the moral of his drama is sound 
imitator or translator of the elegant and instructive; that his pleasantry 
Menander. has gopd taste ; that his dialogue unites 

He began to write at twenty-five clearness, precision, and elegance; 
years of age ; and his dramatick la- and that he penetrates to the inmost 
hours were probably confined to the recesses of the heart ; we must allow 
short period of ten years. with the opponents of his fame, that 

4 But it was a period of bodily health we should be better gratified by find- 
and mental vigour ; for its fruits were ing more force of invention in his 
not only rich but abundantly copious; plots; more interest in his subjects; 

• since we have to lament that only six more genuine spirit in his characters, 
of his plays have reached us, out of Julius Caesar seems to have apprecir 
more than a hundred which he produ- ated his merits justly when he said: 
ced. « And you, Demi-Menander, are pla- 

The fine moral or rather truly chris- ced near our great writers, and you 
tian sentiment exhibited in the Andri- deserve it by the purity of your style, 
an, his first play, where it is said, that Could but the beauty of your compo- 
man is interested in all the concerns sition have joined to itselt that comick 
of his fellow beings, might well be re- vein which was possessed by the 
ceived with that thunder of applause, Greeks; then would you not have 
w hich succeeding ages have not failed been their inferiour in the dramatick 
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list. That is what you want, Terence, 
and what I so much regret ” 

Terence began his career with the 
happiest auspices. When he had 
composed his Andrian and presented 
it to the aediles, who were in the habit 
of purchasing dramatick works for 
the gratification of the, people at the 
shows, before they would conclude a 
bargain, they sent it to Cxcilius for 
his opinion. 

The old man ordered Terence to 
read a part of it to him as he was lying 
on his couch.' Before he had finished 
the first scene, Caecilius raised him* 
self up with evident marks of surprise 
and pleasure and invited him to sup- 
per. He afterwards heard the whole 
of the piece, and bestowed upon him 
such praises as were equally credita- 
ble to both the parties. 

His Eunuch received more appro- 
bation than any of his plays. It was 
acted twice in one day ; and the sum 
of thirty pounds, for which he sold the 
copyright, was hitherto without pre- 
cede^ in the annals of the Roman 
stage. 

It is, I believe generally confessed, 
that the style of Terence is the per- 
fection of the Latin language. It is 
equally celebrated for accuracy and 
elegance. No forced antitheses, no 
glaring ornaments deform it; and it 
has stood the test of the severest criti- 
cism in the closet. The poetry of 
Terence compared with that of the 
Augustan age, has been said to be the 
Ionick order, compared to that of the 
Corinthian ; not so splendid or so 
rich, but equally if not more exact and 
pleasing. If it excel the language of 
his age, it was the language spoken in 
the accomplished families of the Lae- 
lii and the Scipios ; and perhaps we 
may ascribe to the advantage derived 
from their elegant conversation, those 
well written dialogues, which Cicero 
and Quintilian conceive him Unable to 
have composed without their assis- 
tance. 

That Terence is a cold and a tame 
writer will not willingly be confessed 
by those who have witnessed the ex- 
hibition of his plays at one of the first 
seminaries of youth in England. 
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Those scenes cannot be wholly desti- 
tute of fire which display so vivid a 
portion of it on their classick stage. 
An audience of scholars and of cri- 
ticks will perhaps always be in doubt, 
whether a larger portion of the plea- 
sure they receive from the represen- 
tation be due to the composition of the 
authour, or to the talents and spirit of 
the performers. 

During the first three ages of Ro- 
man comedy, the writers were the 
servile imitators of the Greeks. But 
soon after the time when Terence had 
quitted Rome, Afranius and others 
whose compositions are lost, delivered 
the stage from the tyranny of foreign 
personages, and exhibited those pieces 
only in which the stories and the cha- 
racter were Roman. 

Horace applauds the spirit of those 
who ventured upon this innovation : 

“ Nec minimum meruere decus vestigia 
Grscca 

“ Ausi deserere, et celebr&re domestics 
facta.” 

From this period comedy was divi- 
ded into two species, which took their 
names from the different habits of the 
two countries. The Roman comedy 
was subdivided into four kinds; the 
first of which, borrowing its name 
from the dress of plain citizens, was 
called the togata, and when persons of 
distinction were introduced, the prae- 
textata. This was of a serious nature, 
perhaps like the sentimental comedy 
of modern times. . 

The second was of a comtck cast, 
deriving its name Tabemaria from a 
town or place of residence where the 
persons met whose characters were 
exhibited. 

The Atellana was the third species, * 
in which the actors not speaking from < 
written dialogues, trusted to the spon- 
taneous effusions of their fancy ; and it * 
had this privilege, that the spectators 
could not oblige them to unmask. 
Another exclusive advantage also be- 
longed to the actors in the Atellana ; 
they retained the right of freeman and 
the power of enlisting in the army. 

The curious account given by Dr. 
Hurd of the Satyrs, Mimes, and Atel- 
lanes is worthy an attentive perusal. 

ed by CjOO^Ic 
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He shows us that the latter Was an 
entertainment so called from* A tel la, a 
town of the Osci lh Campania. The 
language and characters were both 
Oscan, and their provincial dialect was 
a source of pleasantry at Rome. 

Tn these three species the sock was 
always worn by the performers. 

The fourth species, the Mlmus, was 
a sort of farce, in which the actors 
were barefoot. 

At the funeral of Vespasian, we 
find from Suetonius, that his character 
was represented in a mimick piece 
according to the Roman custom. 

The leading feature of Vespasian’s 
character was avarice, of which a re- 
markable instance is recorded A 
town in Italy was about to erect a sta- 
tue to him } when he said to the depti- 
ties, stretching out his hand, “ Gentle- 
men, here is the basis whereon you 
must erect you statue.” 

In allusion to this circumstance, the 
actor Favor ArchimimUs, who played 
the part of the emperour, having asked 
the directors of the ceremony, what 
would be the expense of his inter- 
ment, and finding that it would amount 
to some millions of crowns, cried out, 
“ Gentlemen, let me have a hundred 
thousand crowns, and you may throw 
my body into the river.” 


VARIETY. 

Xn the rough blast heaves the billow, 

Xn the light air waves the willow ; 

Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind t 
What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, uityoyous Constancy l 

Sombre tale, and satire witty. 

Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty. 

Measur'd sighs, and roundelay. 

Welcome all! BUT DO NOT STAY. 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoyom Constancy i 

SIR SIDNEY SMITH. 

Say* Fame t’other day, to the Genius of Son^, 
A fav r rite of mine you’ve neglected too long ; 
He’s a sound bit of oak, a son of the wave, 
The scourge of dire France, Sir Sidney the 
brave. 

Whose wreath from his country, the hero’* 
bright crown. 

The Grand Sultan decks with the gem of re- 
nown. 

Whose wreath, &c. 


Madam Fame, cries the Genius, no bard 1 * 
my train, 

Of Sir Sidney *8 desert can equal the strain * 
Buonaparte alone can best sing his merit. 

His laurels and glory, his valour and spirit. 
Whose wreath, 8cc. 

Neptune swore it was true, for so active wan 
he 

That he never can rest with Sir Sidney at 
sea ; 

As some feat or other he’s always perform- 
ing . • t.- 

Either burning, or sinking, or capt’ring, or 
storming. 

Whose wreath, &c. 

Master Neptune, said Mars, I claim as my 
son, 

A share of the glory Sir Sidney has won; 
Though a brave" British tar, as a soldier he’ll 
fight, 

All Egypt resounds from morning to night. 
Whose wreath, 

Since Fame and their godships thus jointly 
agree, 

Sir Sidney a hero on land or on sea ; 

With justice, brave Turks, from so bright an 
example. 

Proclaim him the wonderful Knight of the 
Temple. 

Whose wreath, &c. 

While George of Old England, and Selim 
the Great, 

Hold firm their allegiance /gainst Gaul’s hy- 
dra-state. 

The Lion and Crescent triumphant shall 
reign, 

And Sidney do honour to both o’er the main. 
Whose wreath,&c. 

* u 1 

The whole scheme of our mixed 
Constitution is to prevent any one of its 
principles from being carried as far, 
as taken by itself, and theoretically it 
would go. Allow that to be the true 
policy of the British system, then 
most of the faults with which that sys- 
tem stands charged will appear to be, 
not imperfections into which it has inad- 
vertently fallen, but excellences which 
it has studiously sought. To avoid 
the perfections of extreme* all its 
several parts are so constituted, as not 
alone to answer their own several ends, 
but also each to limit and control the 
others: insomuch, that take which of 
the principles you please, you will find 
its operation checked and stopped at a 
certain point. The whole movement 
stands still rather than that any part 
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$ould proceed beyond its boundary. 
Thence it results, that in the British 
constitution, there is a perpetual treaty 
tod compromise going oh, sometimes 
openly, sometimes with less observa- 
tion. To him who contemplates the 
British constitution, as to him who 
contemplates the subordinate material 
world, it will always be a matter of his 
most curious investigation, to discover 
the secret of this mutual limitation. 

— Finite potestes denique cuique 
Quanam sit ratione, atque alte terminus hac- 
rens? 

TOMORROW. 

A bankrupt in trade, fortune frowning on 
shore. 

All lost save my spirit and honour ; 
choice being left but to take to the oar, 
Pve engag’dmthe Mars, C aptain* Connor : 

luttho* the wind calls me, some few words 
to say r 

To Polly these moments I borrow ; 

Psr sorely she'll grieve that 1 leave her 
today. 

And must sail on the salt seas tomorrow. 

Nay weep not; though * Fortune her smile 
nOw denies. 

Time may soften the gipsey’s displeasure ; 
Perhaps she may throw in my way some 
rich prize, 

And send me home loaded with treasure. 

If »o lucky, oh ! doubt not, without more 
delay. 

Will 1 hasten to banish your sorrow : 

And bring back a heart which adores you 
today. 

And will love you as dearly tomorrow. 

tut ah ! the fond hopes may prove fruitless 
and vain, 

Which my bosom now ventures to cherish ; 
tn some perilous fight 1 may haply be slain. 
Or o’erwhelm’d in the ocean may perish. 

Should such be the fate of poor Tom, deign 
to pay 

To his loss a fit tribute of sorrow ; 

And sometimes remember our parting today, 
Should a wave be my coffin tomorrow. 

ADDRESS TO A NAIAD. 

BY MRS. LX NO III. 

Coy Nymph of this salubrious fount, 

Who many an age unpriz'd. 

Didst waste thine urn adown the mount. 
Unnoticed and despis’d, 

*TiU youthful but discerning eyes. 
Remark'd thy modest worth, 
feade the nefct edifice arise, 

Atxlled fah'ring forth,. 


How like a timid village maid, 

New-rais’d horn mean abode. 

Thy silent waters meek obey’d. 

And wonder’d, as they flow’d! 

Late the rank nettle veil’d thy homey 
The rushy bank beneath ; 

Now roses deck thy Gothick dome* 

And aromaticks breathe ; 

While lfcwney slopes and woodlandrgrceit. 
And mountains softly blue. 

Entwine thee with as fair a scene. 

As ever pencil drew. 

Here at thy shrine shah languor sink. 

And oft for succour turn. 

And life and health and vigour drink 
From thy restoring urn. 

The lowly shall the boon receive* 

The poor relief command; 

For you the gen’rous sanative 
Prepar’d by Nature’s hand. 

And those more blest in wealth and state. 
Blind Fortune’s special care. 

Whom common pains assimilate. 

And bend with want and care ; 

While Heav*n-directed Nature pouik 
A balm for every woe. 

Of her may learn to deal their stores* 

And bid their fountains flow. 

A poor fellow with a mask on his 
face, and a guitar in his hand, assem- 
bled his Italian audience' by the songs 
he sung to the musick of his instru- 
ment, and by a. thousand merry stories, 
fa n told the m with infinite drollery ; af 
length, when the company was most 
numerous, and at the highest pitch of 
good humour, he suddenly pulled off 
his mask, laid down his guitar, opened 
a little box which stood before him, 
and addressed the audience in the fol- 
lowing words i c< Ladies and gentle- 
men, there is a time for all things ; we 
have had enough of jesting ; innocent 
mirth is excellent for the health of 
the body, but other things are requi- 
site for the health of the soul. I will 
now, with your permission, my honou- 
rable masters and mistresses, enter- 
tain you with something serious 
something for which you will have 
reason to bless me as long as you live. 
Here he shook out of a bag a greaf 
number of leaden crucifixes. « I aia 
just come from the holy house of Lo- 
retto, my fellow Christians, H continued 
h$, on purpose to furnish you with 
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those jewels, more precious than aU 
the gold of Peru, and all the pearls of 
the ocean. I have come, on your ac«< 
count, all the way from the habitation 
of the blessed Virgin, to this thrice- 
renowned city of Naples, the riches 
and liberality of whose inhabitants are 
celebrated all over the globe. My 
generous Neapolitans, I do not wish 
to take the advantage of your pious 
*nd liberal dispositions. I will not 
ask for those invaluable crucifixes, (all 
of which, let me inform you, have 
touched the image of the blessed Vir- 
gin ;) I will not, I say, ask an ounce of 
gold, no, not even a crown of silver ; 
my regard for you is such that I shall 
let youhave them for apenny a-piece.” 

THE TARS OF OLD ENGLAND. 

To lecture 1 come, and your pardon I crave, 
For truly no learning my subject imparts, 
So spare me, kind criticks, all potent and 
grave. 

For mind is a poor simple lecture on hearts. 
First then, Britain’s glory, the heart of a tar. 
Is there aught of more courage, or precious 
in worth? 

Ah, no ! whether glowing in peace or in war, 
*Tis alike ever true to the place of its birth. 
Then health to a sailor and this be the strain. 
The tars of Old England again and again. 

The heart of a lover, when tender and true, 
Is a heart to be priz’d, as each woman 
must own ; 

While the heart of a miser, to give him his 
due. 

Is a heart, selfish mortal, as hard as a stone. 
Then the heart of a virgin, and such too 
there he. 

That love with a passion devoid of aU art, 
Shall surely be rated and set down by roe, 
Her bosom’s all sweetness, all softness 
her heart. 

Then health, blooming health, and let this 
be the strain. 

To love and true lovers, again and again. 

The heart of alawyer, and oh ! what a thing ! 
*Tis a compound of something that’s hard 
to define; 

When you think it aU honey, you find it all 
sting. 

And what really good for, I cannot assign. 
Now then for a heart, and a gallant one too, 
> Tis a soldier’s, and where is a braver in 
in fight? 

For England it beats, ever loyal and true. 
And proves that her good is its dearest 
delight. 

Then health to a soldier, and this be the 
strain. 

Our soldiers and sailocs again and again. 


HENRY AND fcOSA* 

Majestick rose the god of day 
In yon bright burnish’d sky. 

Old Ocean kindled at the ray. 

And heav’d himself on high: . 

On the deck Henry stood, 

To view the swelling tide. 

Ah! — no, — Henry, — no ! ] 

He thought not of the flood, 

’Twas Rosa by his side. 

Now softly sunk the setting sun 
Beneath his wat’ry bed ; 

The evening' watch was hush’d anddone. 
The pilot hung his head; 

On the de$k Rosa staid. 

To view the waters glide. 

Ah ! — no, — Rosa, — no ! 

Such thought ne’er touch’d the maid, 
’Twas Henry by her side. 

• 

A Scotch* presbyterian having heat- 
ed his brain, by reading the books of 
martyrs, the cruelties of the Spanish 
Inquisition, and the histories, of all the 
persecutions that ever were raised 
by the Roman catholicks against the 
protestants, was seized with a dread 
that the same horrours were jystabout 
to be renewed. This terrible idea 
disturbed his imagination day and 
night; he thought of nothing but of 
racks and scaffolds. So strong a hold 
had his favourite studies taken of his 
imagination, that he would relish no part 
of the bible, except the Revelation of 
St. John; a great part of which, be 
thought, referred to the whore of Ba- 
bylon, or, in other words, the pope of 
Rome. This part of the Scripture be 
perused continually with unabating 
ardour and delight. In the .meantime, 
this poor man’s terrours, with regard to 
the revival of popery and persecutioni 
daily augmented; nature would, in all 
probability, have sunk under the weight 
of accumulated anxiety, had not a 
thought occurred which relieved his 
mind in an instant* The happy idea was 
no oth e r th an th a t he should immediate” 
ly go to Rome, and convert the popp 
from the Roman cathojick to the pres- 
byterian religion.-^— Accordingly with- 
out communicating his design to any 
mortal, he set out for London, took hi$ 
passage to Leghorn, and in a short 
time after arrived in perfect health of 
body, and in exalted spirits, at Rome- 
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He directly applied to an ecclesias- 
tick of his own country, and informed 
him, that he earnestly wished to have 
a conference with the pope, on business 
of infinite importance, and which ad- 
mitted of no delay. The good natured 
etclesiastick endeavoured to sooth 
and amuse him, putting off the confe- 
rence till a distant day. He happened, 
however, to go to St. Peter’s church, 
at the very time when his holiness was 
performing some religious ceremony. 
At this sight our impatient missionary 
felt all his passion inflamed, and he 
exclaimed, w O, thou beast of nature, 
with seven heads and ten horns ! thou 
mother of harlots, arrayed in purple 
sad scarlet, and decked with gold anc} 
precious stones and pearls! Throw 
away the golden cup of abominations, 
and the filthiness of thy fornication.” 

One may easily imagine the asto- 
nishment and hubbub that such an 
apostrophe, from such a person, in 
such a place would occasion ; he was 
immediately carried to prison by the 
Swis9 halberdiers. 

At his examination, the first ques- 
tion which was asked of him, was, 
« What had brought him to Rome?” 
He answered, 44 to anoint the eyes of 
the scarlet whore with eyesalve, that 
she might see her wickedness.”— 
« They asked him who he meant by 
the scarlet whore?” He answered 
44 who else could he mean, but her 
who sitteth upon seven mountains, 
who had seduced the kings of the 
earth to commit fornication, and who 
had gotten drunk with the blood of the 
saints, and the blood of the martyrs.” 
Many other questions were asked, 
and such provoking answers returned, 
that some were for condemning him 
to the gallies, that he might be taught 
more sense and better manners. But 
when they communicated their senti- 
ments to Clement the Fourteenth, he 
said, with great good humour, 44 That 
he had never heard of any body whose 
understanding or politeness had been 
much improved at that school ; that 
although the poor man’s first address 
had been a little rough and abrupt, yet 
he could not help considering himself 
as obliged to him for his good inten- 
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tions, and for his undertaking such a 
long journey with a view to do good.” 1 
He afterwards gave orders to treat 
him with gentleness while he remain- 
ed in confinement, and to put him on 
board the first ship bound from Civita 
Vecchia for England, defraying the 
expense of his passage. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

For The Port Folio . 

LIKES 

ON THE DEATH OF WOLTON. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

. The following lines are a tribute to the. 
memory of William Wolton who died on the 
28th of January 1807. Mr Wolton was a 
native of Suffolk in Great Britain, where hit 
relations at present reside ; but he spent the. 
last six or seven years of his life, in the Uni- 
ted States. He was a man of an amiable, 
character, and generally respected by these 
who knew him. For the last two years, he 
laboured under a lingering illness, which at 
last proved fatal 

Omnes una manet nox 

St calcanda semel via Lethi. Bona. 

Lord! what u man , whom thou hast made ! 
How soon his “ blushing honours” fade ! 

How soon his smiling hopes decay, , 

And all his prospects die away ! 

Wolton is dead. No power could save 
A feeble mortal from the grave. 

None could recal his fleeting breath. 

Or stop the dread approach of death. 

Wolton is dead. The sun shall rise. 

And cast his splendours o’er the skies * 

But Wolton sunk in endless night. 

No more shall see the heavenly light 
No light can penetrate the gloom. 

That broods upon his early tomb ! 

Reviving spring shall come again 
And scatter plenty o’er the plain ; 

The fragrant flowers shall blossom round 
And smiling verdure clothe the ground ; 
Again, the healing vernal breeze 
Shall breathe upon the yielding trees; 

Near his cold stone, the grass shall wave, 
And birds shall chatter o’er his grave: 

But when the breath of life is fled. 

No spring returns to raise the dead!' 

No spring can ope the slumb’ring eyes; 

Or call again departed sighs, 

Or cause the ailent tongue to speak. 

Or wake the crimson in the cheek. 

Or make the heart its stroke resume., 

And call the pris’ner from the tomb. 
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Long, Wehtm ! mi the cheerless bed 
Ofsickneess, lay thy fainting head ! 

Long, didst thou groan beneath the reign. 

Of wasting grief, and racking pain. 

Yet, still, how tranquil was thy mind! 

To all the i Us of fate resign’d ! 

And if, at times, by woes oppress’d 
All joy was banished from tbv breast ; 
Delusive Hope, with visage fair, 

Would smiling, bid thee not despair ; 

Would sooth thy breast, and lull thy fears. 
And bid thee hope for happy years ! 

Alas! depriv'd of all delights. 

How didst thou pass thy sleepless nights ! 
Long sleepless nights! — But now how deep! 
(Dark gloomy thought !) how sound thy 
sleep ! I 

Not thunders bursting o'er thy head. 

Can rouse thee from thy clay cold bed 1 
And didst thou leave thy native shore. 

To see its chalky cliffs no more ? 

The stormy ocean didst thou brave. 

To find with us, an early grave 1 
No soothing relative was near 
To drop for thee the kindred tear ; 

To wait attentive near thy bed. 

And gently raise thy drooping head ; 

To catch thy last expiring sighs, 

And weeping, close thy clouded eyes : 

But kind Humanity was nigh, 

And strangers wept to see thee die ; 

And pensive, with thee took the road, 

That led thee to thy last abode. 

Peace to thy manes ! — God who knows 
The full extent of all thy woes, 

Has plac’d thee in some happier sphere. 

To recompense thy sufferings here. 

And haply, to thy lonely tomb, 

Amid the twilight’s solemn gloom, 

Some pensive mourner shall repair. 

And load with sighs the dusky air ! 

Well, thou art gone — and we who stay. 

Will gaze around us— and away ! 

The hand that writes this humble line, 

Will soon be stiff and cold as thine ! 

Peregrins. 

ADDRESS TO J. C— — M. D. 

Haply when Resignation's soothing aid 
Shall close the deep incision Grief has made ; 
Affection’s pensive beam will linger here. 
And each sad relick claim a tender tear. 
C— r twas thine, with Friendship’s gen- 
tle art, ' ® 

Warmly to share my brother’s ardent heart, 
With him to emulate the Attick Muse, | 


And gild the wing sf time with rainhtw 
hues; 

Link’d in one bond, to seek the sheltered 
bow*r, ? 

Or gaily mix in pleasure’s festivehour. 

When stem Affliction’s desolating blast. 
On all the trembling chords of Nature pas^ 
The melancholy privilege was thine. 

Lowly, to minister at Sorrow’s shrine ; 

Thy hand sustained my brother’s drooping 
head. 

And smoothed the pillow of his dying bed, 
'Twas thine each soft endearment to supply 
And catch from friendship’s breast its part- 
ing sigh. 

Unerring Wisdom drew the awful veil, 
Bade the eye languish and the cheek grow 
pale: 

From lfps beloved the vital warmth retired. 
And life’s faint lustre silently expired ; 

Th’ immortal spirit reached its destined 
height, 

A etar forever in the realmt of light ! 

Alas ! if this vain world, with prosperom 
breeze. 

Should waft thy bark on Pleasure’s faithless 
seas; 

Though not a cloud flits o'er the azure deep, 
And every murmuring billow seem to sleep, 
Touched by that hand whose delegated 
power 

“ Rides in the natal, and the mortal hour," 
The welkin darkens — wintry storms des- 
cend, 

Mountains and vallies to their centre bend; 
Rain, sleet and hail a mingled deluge pour, 
And the loud surges lash the sounding 
shore. 

For thee may peace its purest incense 
yield, 

And radiant Truth display her sacred shield; 
And oh! my friend, when duty's silent 
tour 

Leads to the lonely dwellings of the poor ; 
When pining anguish gains thy patient ear, 
And human frailty mourns its doom severe, 
May fav’ring Heav’n thy useful labours bless 
Grant to thy talents merited success. 
Wisdom's fair wreath thy youthful lyovrs 
entwine, j 

And th* bright meed of virtuous fame be 
thine. 


E. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


MISCELLANY. 

For The Fort Folio. 

Novels and romances have 
been proscribed by many sober old- 
fashioned people, not only because 
they occupy a portion of our time 
which might be employed to more ad- 
vantage, but because they are apt to 
infuse a romantick spirit, to instil sen- 
timents too refined for mere mortals, 
in short because the novelist creates 
an imaginary world and brings us ac- 
quainted with beings of a superiour 
order, whose actions we are studying, 
when we ought to be observing the 
motives of those beings by whom we 
are surrounded, with whom we are 
obliged to mix, and from whom we are 
to derive our happiness. 

* As the first of the reasons here 
given will apply to almost every spe- 
des of amusement into which we en- 
ter I shall pass it over, merely remark- 
ing by the way, that relaxation is as 
necessary to the vigour of the mind as 
sleep is to that of the body. Upon the 
second and most substantial reason I 
shall dwell somewhat longer. When 
we have gained a tolerable knowledge 
of the world, and are somewhat ac- 
quainted with the real nature and mo- 
tives of its inhabitants, works of fiction 
may be resorted to as an amusement 
the most dignified, the most worthy of 
the attention of a rational being— our 


reason is in no danger of being mis- 
led: for though we may suffer Ima- 
gination to take the lead for the mo- 
ment, and to make us spectators of 
actions the most heroick and sublime, 
yet we can quit her guidance at plea- 
sure— when we lay down the book our 
brain becomes cool, the fairy scene 
vanishes; we remember it but as a 
pleasant dream, and we return to the 
contemplatio.n of man, as he is, with a 
judgment as cool and correct as it was 
before. In short, in this case the em- 
ployment of the Imagination is but a 
refreshing dumber to the Judgment. 

But, if before we are acquainted 
with the real state of things, we make 
fiction our study— If we suppose we 
behold in the works of the poet, the 
picture of unvarnished nature ; when 
we afterwards become acquainted with 
men we will be sure to behold them 
with disappointment and perhaps with 
disgust. 

I was led into these common reflec- 
tions by a conversation which I had 
sometime ago with an amiable female 
friend whose heart is the seat of al- 
most every virtue. Possessed of a 
lively imagination and a feeling heart, 
she relishes, in the highest degree, 
the beauties of poetry : her eyes spar- 
kle with delight at the picture of hap- 
piness, and they moisten with tears at 
the scene of distress. But Clarissa is 
but little conversant with the world, she 
sees mankind on the bright side, she 
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views Nature in her mast enchanting 
dress. She supposes Happiness to be 
a rural goddess who dwells with Love 
and Friendship on the borders of 
some gurgling rock-studded stream, 
where luxuriant trees embellished with 
the variegated plumage of melodious 
birds, rustle as the gentle breezes 
blow. Happy delusion! who would 
wish to destroy thee ! — No one, surely 
no one, if thou wouldst accompany us 
to the grave. But as envious Experi- 
ence will soon or late awake us from 
our d>eam, better, far better that we 
be aroused, before we become too 
much enamoured of ideal perfection 
whilst real life has yet some charms, 
we must at last be convinced that true 
happiness consists in having a mind so 
constituted as to enjoy those things 
within our reach ; that it depends not 
on time or place, on riches or power 

Butler has humorously and truly 
said that the whole world did not seem 
half so wide to Alexander when he 
cried because he had no other to sub- 
due, as the tub appeared to Diogenes 
who never cried because he had no 
other tub. 

Clarissa’s i$lea of happiness will be 
found in the following song which she 
holds in high estimation. It is a 
pleasing, poetical, sunshine picture of 
the life of a cottager. I have endea- 
voured to sketch the reverse — I have 
not dipt my pencil in the glowing 
tints of imagination, but have endea- 
voured to trace the rough outlines of 
nature. If my picture should dissi- 
pate one -romantick idea I shall not 
consider my time as mispent. 

THE CONTENTED COTTAGER. 

By the side of a mountain o’ershadowed with 
trees. 

With thick clusters of vine intermin 

f led and wove, 

my thatched cottage, dear mansion 
of ease. 

The seat of Contentment, of Friendship 
and Love. 

Each mom, when I open the latch of my 
door. 

My heart glows with rapture to hear the 
birds sing, 

And at night, when the dance in the village 
is o’er 

: Cm my pillow I strew die fresh rates of 
spring. 


When I hide in the forest from noon's scorch- 
ing beam. 

And the torrent’s deep murmur’s reecho?, 
ing sound ; 

When the herds quit the pastures to quaff 
the clear stream. 

And the docks in the vale lie extended 
around, 

muse — but my thoughts are contented and 
free, 

1 regret not the splendour of riches and 
pride. 

The delights of retirement are dearer t# 
me 

Than the proudest appendage to greatness 
allied ! 

I sing— but my song is the carol of joy. 

My cheeks glow with health like the wild 
rose in bloom ; 

1 dance— but forget not, though blithesome 
and gay, 

I measure the footsteps that lead to the 
tomb. 

Contented to live, though not fearful to die. 
With a heart free from anguish I pass 
through life’s scene. 

On the wings of delight every moment shall’ 

fly, ' 

And the end of my days be resigned and se- 
rene. 

RURAL CHARMS, 

OR THE BACKWOODSMAN. 

•• Draw but a ‘ farmer's life/ of * low degree' 

** And all the bubble 's broken, let us see.'' 

By the side of a hillock, with brambles o’er- 
spread, 

With thistles and pokeberries mingled and 
wove, 

I behold my Log cabin, my sweet little shed. 
With a modest mud chimney seen peep- 
ing above. 

The winds of the north, as they whistle 
around, 

Demand an admittance— nor ask they in 
vain. 

No house is more open, — no roof can be 
found 

More kindly disposed for admitting — the 
rain 


Each mom when I lift up the prop from my 
door, 

I feel myself thankful to find that I’m dry, 
And at night, when my blanket I spread, on 
the floor, 

I gaze through'the chinks in my roof at 
the sky. 

When I hide in the pig-pen from strangers 
who pass, 

Ifthey stop at my door to inquire fortheroad* 
When I look in a puddle, for want of a glass, 

(For glasses were never by Nature be- 
stowed,) 
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I muse on my lot— «nd exclaim with delight. 
How retired 1 live— how unknown to the 
great. 

Not a mortal eomes near me from morning 
to night. 

Neither love can distract, nor ambition 
elate. 

I sing when 1 work, and 1 dance when I’m 
cold. 

My heart and my purse are both open 
and light ; 

My fate and my fortune are easily told. 

They neither can envy nor pity excite. 

When Death shall command me to move 
from the stage, ' 

I *11 tell I *11 leave it— nor wish to return. 

No heirs shall rejoice— no attomies engage. 
No eye shall be moistened, no mortal 
shall mourn. O. P. Q. 


OF THE AUGUSTAN AGE) 

Or the Oolden Era of the Roman Literature. 


As the empire had extended itself to 
the remotest regions, Rome became of 
course the centre, not only of the government 
of the world, but, in a manner, of all the 
learning, arts and sciences contained in it 
The largest city of the world, comprehen- 
ding about four millions of people, under the 
government of a prince that patronized learn- 
ing, must have produced wonders in litera- 


ture. ; 

Titus 'Livy, the historian, shone at this pe- 
riod ; a vast genius, and equal to the mag- , 
nificence of the Roman empire. Of all wri- 
ters in this department, he is endowed with 
the greatest command of language, and the 
warmest, and most correct Taney. Hence 
his narration is ever entertaining, and pre- 
sents a lively picture. His superstition is 
not only excuseable, but even commendable ; 
as it proceeds from a love of religion, and 
throws more of interest into his manner. 

His speeches are even more eloquent than 
Cicero’s, being animated with a grandeur 
and pathos, that wonderfully touch the heart, 
and elevate the imagination. He is at all 
times supremely elegant; yet without affec- 
tation or labour. He is correct, yet simple ; 
often concise, yet never obscure ; full, yet 
never redundant ; in fine, from the native 
strength of his own genius, he seems, like 
Homer* to pour out his sentences, by a kind 
of inspiration, without art, in a full, varied, 
and easy melody. 

On the other hand, Curtius and Sallust, 
his contemporaries, are mannerists in history. 

' With less imagination, and real dignity, 
their style is more artfully pompous and de- 
scriptive. Sallust is elegant and laconick. 
His conciseness, however, produces per- 


> 

spicuity And strength ; he abounds in refit* 
tions, and particularly excels in drawin 
characters. His manner has been often c< 
pied by succeeding writers, bat most of a 
by Tacitus. Montesquieu, of the modemi 
has imitated his laconicism to a degree thi 
is excessive, and creates obscurity in wri 
tings that are otherwise invaluable. 

Of Virgil , Horace, and Ovid* 

To mention Virgil and Horace, is to men 
tion every thing great and excellent in po« 
try. .Under them, the Epick and Lyric] 
Muse soared to Igeaven m bold and higi 
strains of genuine poetry; and seem to 
emulate the loftiest flights of their Greciai 
predecessors. Though the Roman language 
in harmony, ease, and dignity, falls far be 
low the Greek ; yet, in the hands of sue! 
accomplished bards it acquired a new am 
majestick energy. 

Horace excels all other poets in the va 
riety of his compositions, and the ease o: 
his manner. He is the most Charming oi 
elegant writers. He even trifles with grace j 
and, whether gay or serious, he is alwayi 
engaging, almost always moral. His sub* 
jects concern mankind in general, and find 
their interest in every breast 

His moralities are frequent and various, 
especially in his odes ; in which he imitates 
the concise and rapid manner of Pindar, 
His Satires abound in . wit, and exhibit a na- 
tural and laughable picture of the follies and 
vices of the times. His Epistles, more par- 
ticularly, display his own heart and life ; in 
which there is every thhag to engage oux 
love and esteem. 

His good sense, ajmdour and honesty are 
eminent on all occasions. His love of virtue 
and moderate pleasure, seem to have flowed 
in one channel, untainted with ill nature, 
envy, or extravagance of aqy kind. His phi- 
losophy, indeed, seems sometimes in favour 
of Epicurus, but it is oftener of that kind 
caHed eclectick $ that is, it picks and culls 
out of every philosophy what it thinks best. 
His temper, ever social and cheerful, was 
too liberal and free to be a bigot to any par- 
ticular sect Hence the constant serenity of 
his style ; unclouded with that grave and 
serious mood so observable in Virgil ; and 
which qualified the latter for the sublime and 
tender, in which the former is his inferiour. 

It is remarkable that he never attempted 
Elegy, notwithstanding he imitates the 
Grecian lyrists In every other department. 
It is likely his disqualification arose from 
the above-mentioned cause ; and it is the 
less to be regretted, as it gave his temper 
and genius that easy and disengaged manner 
that fitted him for a greater variety of sub- 
jects ; such as the lighter and higher Ode, 
the familiar Epistle, the humorous Satire, 
in all which both poetiofc ease and energy 
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are conaplctfqui ; a smiling kind of wit pre- 
dominates, the most familiar and natural 
imagery are introduced ; and a style so hap- 
py and expressive is employed, that the Cu- 
riosa Felicitas of Horace, has become, as it 
were proverbial, and describes whatever is 
most elegant and graceful in composition. 

The style of Ovid, who lived at this time, 
is in no degree comparable to those just now 
mentioned. It is tarnished by a mixed kind 
of wit that meets the reader almost every 
where, seldom or never rises to the true 
sublime; and can only, at best, be called 
smooth or beautiful. Often, however, he 
tells a story extremely well; is v chiefly 
valuable for his vast reading; and for 
connecting together, with wonderful art, 
and in one chain, all the Grecian and 
barbarian fables ; which renders his chief 
work, the Metamorphoses-, singular' in its 
kind, and both valuable and entertaining to 
after ages. 

In this work his account of the Deluge, 
story of Phaeton, Pyramus and Tliisbe, 
Ceyx, Biblis, and the contest between 
Ajax and Ulysses, are, among the best of 
his pieces, and the least debased of any 
with the above mixture of affected wit : to 
which we may add his entertaining account 
of Pythagoras and his doctrines. 

His Love- elegies, but more particularly 
his books De Arte Amandi, and De Re me- 
dio Amoris, exhibit Ovid as a man of wit 
and imagination rather than of tenderness 
and feeling. As for his Art of Love, it 
teaches more the art of seduction and co- 
quetry, than that of true and sincere love. 
Indeed the very idea of reducing love to an 
art is absurd ; real love disdains art,' and 
has nothing to do with it; still less, per- 
haps, than any of the passions. It; is proba- 
ble that Ovid’s soul was not tuned to this 
delicate passion ; he wanted sensibility for 
it. His mistresses are all fictitious ones; 
and it is likely that even his Julia, the em- 
jerour** daughter, had but too much of her 
father’s vanity, and was one of those unfeel- 
ing coquets that are more pleased with the 
Hattering attentions and affected airs of a 
beau and a coxcomb, than the sighs of a 
real lover. 

However the matter be, as to Julia, and 
whatever offeneft he may have otherwise gi- 
7en in his management of these poems, cer- 
tain it is that his consequent banishment by 
Augustus, to so remote and inhospitable a 
dimate as that of Pontus and the Euxine sea, 
nspires us with pity for his sufferings,* and 
we cannot but think the punishment too se- 
vere fear the crime, perhaps even worse than 
leath itself. 

Per what can be deemed a more cruel and 
innatural transition, than the being removed, 
ill at once, with disgracdFfrom one’s dear 
riends and. acquaintance, from the court of 
Augustus* where he was honoured and re-^ 


spected, both by the emperour atfd tht 
whole tribe of wits that adorned it; torn 
from his dear wife and only daughter, with- 
out a friend to accompany him; perhaps 
without money, without books ; hurried, I 
say, all at once, from Rome, the capital of 
a vast empire, the centre of learning and 
politeness, and of all the pleasures, wealth 
and luxuries of the then known world; to a 
desert and barbarous land, the people and 
language of which he was an entire stranger 
to ; to Unger out the remainder of his days 
in disgrace, silence and obscurity, cut off 
from all his former pleasures ! what must 
have been his feelings? Accordingly, we 
find him bemoaning his fate in those ten 
books of Epistles, six of which are com- 
posed of Elegies, the others go under, 
the name of Tristia ; and here his distress 
and despair are painted in very natural and 
touching colours. 

We must observe, too, in Ovid’s pr%se, 
that his Heroick Epistles, though inferiour 
to Propertius and Tibullus, in expressing 
the softer feelings of love, are however, 
written with a good deal of nature, and ex- 
hibit the heart and personages they describe, 
with considerable justness. 

9ESB t 

Mr. Oldschool, 

Should you think the following tale worthy of a 
place in The Port Folio, it is at your disposal. 

. o. 

ATHLONE CASTLE, 

A LEGENDARY TALE. 

High on a rock, where not a shrub 
Adorned the frowning stone. 

In Gothick grandeur rose subUme 
The towers of proud Athlone ! 

Amid a wild and rugged waste. 

The gloomy mansion stood ; 

Before it spread the barren plain. 

Behind it roared the flood. 

And still when rosy morning dawned 
Across the eastern ground. 

And when the dark grey evening threw 
Her deepening shades around. 

Sad Margaret to the turret hied. 

That overlook’d the wild. 

There watched and wept,— and nevel* 
hope 

The anxious hours beguiled: 

For many, many a tedious week. 

And many a month had flown, 

Since her lov’d Lord, at Honour’s call. 
Had quitted proud Athlone ! 

The chill blast howled, the bittern scream- 
ed! 

The livid light’ning flashed ! 

The thunder roared, and down the rock, 
The torrent hoarser dashed ! 
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Sad Maigafet left her sleepless bed* 
With trembling terrour wild, 

She hastened to the turret drear. 
And clasped her sleepless child ! 


At once, the phantoms vanished ah. 
The howling tempest ceased. 

And Margaret prest with wilder love, 
Her infant to ber breast. 


The savage blast had rudely torn 
The casement from the wall; 

And at her feet, with ponderous crash. 
She saw the ruin fall ? 

To the defenceless breach she went. 

Nor moon, nor stars appeared. 

And through the wind and torrent’s roar, 
The thunder loud was heard. 

Yet Margaret looked across the plain. 

To see her Lord appear! 

And tried amid the whistling winds. 

His weU known voice to hear. 

But thick the damp fog spread around. 
And nought was to be seen, 

Save when the lightning’s lurid flash 
. Illum’d the savage scene. 

Shddeq the misty fbg was gone. 

The atmosphere was clear’d ! 

And by the radiance of the moon. 

The distant hills appear’d. 

Extending numerous o’er the plain, 

She saw two martial bands ; 

Their crimson banners wav’d in air. 

Steel glittered in their hands. 

She heard the deaf ’ning din of arms. 

She heard the victor’s shout ; 

She heard the shrieks of deep distress. 
From the defeated rout! 

The fog again o’erspread the plain. 

The hostile bands were gone, 

And on the turret’s mouldering walls 
Blue trailing wildfire shone ! 

And now a hollow voice was heard 
Of deep sepulchral tone, 

Loud it exclaimed, denouncing wo, 

M Deep wo to proud Athlone.” 

And though the mist still spread around 
Its damp unwholesome sway. 

She plainly saw, athwart the gloom, 

A funeral’s black array. 

Dimly the hallowed tapers gleamed, 

The bell the funeral toll’d, 

“ The spirit of the waters shrieked,*” 
Sad Margaret’s blood ran cold. 

“ Alas ! my love, where art thou gone ? 

What mystery shrouds thy fate ? 

Ah, me ! the funeral hither comes. 

It stops before the gate.” 

She gaz’d, she shriek’d, for as she gaz’d, 
She saw upon the bier. 

All covered, o’er with ghastly wounds, 
Her husband’s corpse appear ! 

*DougTas. 


The infant screamed, but Margaret drown- 
ed 

Its voice with deeper tone ; 

M Ah never more my love shall come,” 

■ She cried, « to proud Athlone. 


“ Nor ever more my little babe, 

Shalt thou thy father see, 

What wilt thou do, thou helpless child. 
Deprived of him and me ? 

" I feel, I feel my heartstrings burst;” 

Sad Margaret shivering cried: 

She sunk upon the clay-cold ground. 
Kissed her sweet babe — and died. 


SENECA . 

There are generally reckoned three 
ages in Latin letters: that of Ennius, 
Accius, Pacuvius, and Cato the cen- 
sor, when the language was yet rude, 
as the manners of die people were 
gross; that of the Gracchi, who were 
the first that tempered the Roman 
rusticity by the politeness of Greek 
learning ; and finally, that of Cicero, 
in which are comprised Crassus, An- 
tony, Caesar, and Hortensius, but the 
great orator, gives a name and celebri- 
ty. to the epoch. 

L. Annaeus Seneca was a Spaniard, 
educated at Rome, where his father 
became one of the equestrian order. 
He was a lawyer of considerable elo- 
quence, but, from a fear of the jealou- 
sy of the emperour Caligula, relin- 
quished his profession; and, after he 
had been chosen quaestor, was banished 
to Corsica, on a charge of too great 
intimacy with Julia Livilla the daugh- 
ter of Germanicus and Agrippina. 

After the death of the former, aqd 
the marriage of the latter with the 
emperour Claudius, Seneca was re- 
called, and appointed preceptor to her 
son Nero. 

In such a reign, it is not likely that 
the precepts of a philosopher could 
be tolerated. An idle pretence of his 
having engaged in a conspiracy ena- 
bled his pupil, then become emperour, 
to command him to destroy himself; 
and the calmness with which he re- 
ceived the mandate, and the consola- 
tion with which lie encouraged his 
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friends during the fingering process mists which obscure him hre rcfaark- 
of his death, first unsuccessfully at- ed but by a few. As Seneca wasen- 
tempted by the opening of his veins, dowed by nature with more spirit than 
then by a draught of poisony and at genuine talents, he was more inter- 
h&t effected by the suffocation of a ested in decrying ancient eloquence 
stove, have rendered him an object of than in endeavouring to excel it. He 
pity and respect lie died before he did not cease, says Quintilian, to de- 
had completed the fifty-third year of! claim against those great models ; be* 
his age. His writings are on moral cause he perceived that his own man- 
topicks ; and he is justly admired for ner of writing was different from 
h|s refined sentiments and virtuous theirs, and that his glittering senten* 
precepts. tious style, possessing the charm of 

,It is said by a panegyrist, “ that no novelty, had a prodigious vogue with 
man ever produced greater or juster the Romans while his favour at court 
lUaxims. His conciseness imprints and his fortune continued to increase, 
them on the memory, and their nurp- To be in the fashion it was necessary 
ber is not superiour to their value. In to write like Seneca, 
the character of a true moralist, he His letters to Lucilius on moral and 

'surpasses all the heathens.” His first philosophical subjects have nothing of 
work is on Anger, addressed to Nova- epistolary ease, but are replete with 
•tus; he argues strenuously against it, rhetorical, and sometimes with puerile 
m opposition to the Peripateticks, and declamation. 

urges the restraining of it. His seicond The turn of his thoughts is fre* 
treatise is on Consolation, addressed quently forced, obscure, tortured, and 
to his mother Helvia, in his banish- affected. All these vicious qualities 
raent, suggesting every possible ar- are to be found in his pages ; but still 
gument in its favour. A treatise on the thoughts are ingenious, and the 
Providence, in which he vindicates its moral, like that of the stoicks, is noble 
existence and the existence of evil, is and elevated. It teaches a contempt 
conducted with great force of argu- both of life arid death, tends to exalt 
ment. The tract on Tranquillity of human beings above transitory objects, 
Mind, though confused in the arrange- and to place virtue above all things, 
ment, contains a variety of just obser- Bui still the warmth of Seneca is 
vations. The discourse on the con- that of the head, rather than of tbt 
stancy of a Wise Man is his best, heart. He ris the rhetorician of the 
That on Clemency addressed to the portico ; Cicero the orator of morali- 
©mperour, is worthy a perusal; and ty. Their object is the same, and 
those on the Shortness of human Ex- their principles are coincident ; but, 
istence and on a Happy Life, are truly such is the disparity in their manner, 
admirable. He had originally been that the academician has more real 
a disciple of the stoick philosophy ; effect than the stoick. The sage of 
but a fear of personal safety, which Cicero is a man, that of Seneca a chi- 
Was endangered by the threats of Ti- mera. 

berius against all those who abstained In his philosophical notions there is 
from the use of meat, induced him to neither connexion, clearness, nor pre- 
relax in his severity. As long as adu- cision. He is a stoick who acknow- 
lation could serve his purpose, Seneca ledges no other good than virtue; he 
practised it without bounds ; but found, is a materialist who declares that good 
as flatterers have often done, that ty- to be a body. The passions alter the 
rants are not only cruel but caprici- features of the countenance, and there- 
oUs. fore the passions are corporeal. The 

Nothing perhaps is more dangerous virtues act by contact with the body ; 
in a writer than genius without genu- courage impels, moderation restrains: 
me taste. therefore the virtues are mechanism. 

The rays of light which he casually and mechanism is body. The good of 
«*rits strike every beholds?. The the body is corporeal, the good, of man 
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is the good of the body; therefore 
good is corporeal. Such is the incon- 
sequential reasoning of Seneca. 

It is strange that a man who had 
access to the writings of Plato, Aris- 
totleu and Cicero, who might have 
teamed even from Pythagoras, that the 
soul in us is like harmony in instru- 
ments, the result of sounds, of measure 
and motion, should have profited so 
little by lights which had been so ge- 
nerally diffused. 

The most accredited philosophers 
had believed that spirit and matter, the 
soul and body, were two substances 
necessarily heterogeneous. Four 
hundred years had elapsed since Aris- 
totle had distinguished the substances 
and the modes, the subjects and the 
attributes of being; and the ignorance 
of Seneca on this subject cannot there- 
fore be excused like his ignorance in 
physicks, which has its apology in the 
small progress that science had made 
at that period. 

Seneca has, however, a species of 
energetick diction occasionally, of 
which the following passage is an ex- 
ample : 

44 The death of Callisthenes is an 
eternal stain upon Alexander, which 
neither his courage nor his military 
exploits will ever efface. When they 
say that he has destroyed thousands of 
Persians; we will answer, and Callis- 
thenes : when they say that he has de- 
stroyed Darius, the sovereign of a 
powerful empire ; we will answer, but 
he has lulled Callisthenes : when they 
say that he has subjected every thing 
even to the ocean, that he has covered 
the ocean itself with new vessels, that 
he has extended his empire from an 
obscure comer of Thrace to the limits 
of the east ; we will all answer, but he 
has killed Callisthenes : when he shall 
even have eclipsed the glory of all the 
kings and all the heroes his predeces- 
sors; he has done nothing so great as 
the crime of killing Callisthenes.” 

The repetition is oratorical, and 
gives considerable effect to the sen- 
tences. 

But Alexander did not kill Darius ; 
and the murder of the philosopher was 
got a crime- #f a deeper dye than that 
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of the noble Clitus, or the innocent 
and aged Parmenio. To his panegy- 
rists it may be truly urged, that he is 
less moral than Cicero or Plutarch ; 
that instead of an abundance of thoughts, 
he has only an abundance of phrases 
turned into apothegms, to repeat the 
same idea ; that his style is deformed 
by forced turns and flashes of wit, , 
which may sometimes dazzle for an 
instant, but the futility of which strike? 
every attentive spectator. 

He says, well and happily, that the 
funerals of children are always prema- 
ture when mothers assist at them* 
He says to Nero, to whom his treatise 
on Clemency is addressed, the most 
galling servitude of grandeur is not to 
be able to descend from it, but this ne- 
cessity is common to you with the 
gods. Heaven is their prison. He 
says that the gods do not suffer pros- 
perity to fall upon any but abject and 
vulgar souls. Seneca, who was very 
rich, and for a long time powerful 
and honoured, might have been asked 
if he thought himself abject before 
the gods? 

His morals are sometimes imper- 
fect; as when he says, 44 I do not 
propose tq equal the most virtuous, 
but to surpass the wicked.” 

, The ideas of ancient philosophy 
on the divinity were often absurd. The 
best of all are not exempt from errour, 
and on this subject natural instinct 
has sometimes surpassed them. 

Quintilian, while he renders jus- 
tice to the spirit, the talents and die 
knowledge of Seneca, says,, that his 
style is throughout corrupt apd his 
example dangerous. He certainly 
contributed more than any writer to in- 
jure the publick taste ; for h6 had se- 
duced the youth by the attractions of 
a tinselled style, of which they did 
not perceive the defects. He seems, 
indeed, to have erred by mistaking 
conciseness* for precision. The for- 
mer consists in confining the thoughts 
within the smallest possible space; 
and by that meansbecomes inaccurate, 
obscure and equivocal s the latter con- 
sists, in an exact proportion between 
the idea and the expression ; it adds 
to the force of language!, but does not 
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at all detract from its clearness or its 
beauty. 

Sir WiUiairi Jones more than once men- 
tions a person by the name of Emin. His 
history is thus briefly told by Lord Teign- 
xnouth, and we quote it the more cheerfully 
because there is an allusion in it to Edmund 
Burke when that great orator was in a state 
df obscurity and poverty. 

Born at Hamadan in Persia, of Ar- 
menian parents, and exposed during 
his infancy to uncommon disasters, 
while a mere youth he followed his 
father and fortunes to Calcutta. He 
had there an opportunity of observ- 
ing the superiority of the Europeans in 
arms, arts, and sciences over the Asi- 
aticks : and the impression which he 
received from it inspired an invinci- 
ble desire in Emin to acquire the 
knowledge which they possessed. For 
this purpose, he determined, at all 
hazards, to visit England ; and, after 
a long opposition from his father, hav- 
ing obtained his reluctant assent, he 
adopted the only means left for the 
accomplishment (of his purpose by 
working his .passage, as .a common 
sailor, in one of the ships belonging to 
the Eastrlndia Company.' Alter his 
arrival in England he lost no time in 
beginning to acquire the instruction 
he so anxiously desired ; but his pro- 
gress was retarded by the narrowness 
of his circumstances, and he was com- 
pelled to submit to menial occupa- 
tions and laborious employments to 
procure a subsistence. Fortune fa- 
voured his perseverance, and in the 
moment of despair he was acciden- 
tally introduced to the notice of the 
duke of Northumberland, and after- 
wards to that of many gentlemen of 
rank and fortune by whose assistance 
his views were promoted. 

Previous to his introduction to the 
Duke, Emin had become acquainted 
with Edmund Burke, whom he acci- 
dentally met m the Park . After some 
conversation, Mr. Burke invited Emin 
to his apartments up two pair of stairs 
at the sign of Pope’s head at a booksel - 
ler’s, near the Temple. Emin, igno- 
rant o£ the name of the gentleman 
who had treated him with so much 
cduvtesy, begged to be faroured with 


it, and Mr. Burke politely answered, 
“ Sir, my name is Edmund Burke, at 
your service. I am a run away son 
from a father , as you arc.” He then 
presented half a guinea to Emin, say* 
ing, “ upon my honour, this is ail I 
harve at present , please to accept it.” 

Mr. Burke the next day visited 
Emin, and assisted him with his ad- 
vice as to the books which he should 
read. He introduced him to his re- 
lation, Mr. William Burke; and for 
thirty years , Emin acknowledged that 
he was treated with unceasing kindness 
by both. - 

At the period of the commencement 
of his acquaintance with Mr. Burke 
Emin had little left for his mainte- 
nance ; and the prospect qf accomplish- 
ing the purpose of his voyage to Eng- 
land became daily more gloomy. Had 
not Mr. Burke consoled him nor* 
and then (to use Emin’s own words) 
“he might have been lost forever 
through despair; but his friend al- 
ways advised him to put his trust in 
God.” During this season of adver- 
sity, Mr. Burke never missed a day 
without visiting Emin. Mr. Burke 
was writing books at that time and 
Emin was his amanuensis. The first 
was an Imitation qf the late lord Boling- 
broke’s letter and the second, the 
Treatise of the Sublime and Beautiful . 

Emin’s great object was to obtain a 
knowledge of military tacticks, in the 
hopes of employing it successfully, in 
rescuingthe liberty and religion of the 
country of his ancestors from the despo- 
tism of the Turks and Persians. After 
serving with the Prussian and English 
armies in Germany, he procured the 
means of transporting himself into the 
mountains of Armenia, in the view of 
offering his services to Heraclius, the 
reigning Prince of Georgia, end of 
rousing the religious and martial seal 
of his countrymen. He had there the 
mortification to find his resources in- 
adequate to the magnitude of the en- 
terprize, and he was compelled to re- 
turn disappointed to England. After 
some time spent in solicitation, he 
was enabled, by the assistance of his 
patrons, to proceed, with recommen- 
dations to Russia, and . thence, afiar' 
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various fatigues and impediments, 
which his fortitude and perseverance 
surmounted , he reached Teffiis, the 
capital of Georgia. After eight years 
of wandering , perils and distresses 
through the mountains of that country 
and <bf Armenia, he was obliged to 
abandon his visionary project, and re- 
turned to his father in Calcutta. Still 
anxious for the accomplishment of Ms 
plans and no ways intimidated by the 
experience of past dangers and difficul- 
ties, he made a tMrd attempt for the 
execution of them, and proceeded to 
Persia. This proved equally unsuc- 
cessful, and he again returned to Cal- 
cutta. In Emin we see the same man 
who was a sailor, a porter, a menial 
servant, and subsisting by charity, the 
companion of nobles and patronized 
by princes and monarchs, ever pre- 
serving, in his deepest distress, a 
sense of honour, a spirit of integrity, 
a reliance upon Providence and a firm 
adherence to the principles of Christi- 
anity in which he had been educated. 
During his residence in Calcutta, he 
published an account of his event- 
ful life, which Sir William Jones con- 
descended to revise ; so far only as to 
correct orthographical errours, but 
without any amendment of the style. 


VARIETY. 

In the rough blast heaves the billow, 
lu the light air waves the willow ; 

Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 

* What have I to do with tnee. 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 

. Sombre tale, and satire witty. 

Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty. 

Measur’d sighs, and roundelay. 

Welcome all ! BUT DO NOT STAY. 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 

We know that parties must ever ex- 
ist in a free country. We know too, that 
the emulations of such parties, their 
contradictions, their reciprocal neces- 
sities, their hopes, and their fears, 
must send them all in their turns to 
him who holds the balance of the 
state. The parties are the gamesters : 
but government keeps the table, and 
is sure to be the winner in the end. 
When this game is played, I really 


think it is more to be feared, that the 
people will be exhausted, than that 
government will not be supplied. 
Whereas, whatever is got by acts of 
absolute power ill obeyed, because 
odious, or by contracts ill kept, be- 
cause constrained ; will be narrow, 
feeble, uncertain, and precarious.—. 
“ Ease would retract vows made in pain> 
as violent and void”~~Burke. 

SONG. 

Come, Royal George, and all thy court. 
Come, see our pastime, see our sport; 

Merry souls, and merry faces ; 

Not the Muses, or the Graces, 

Can, with all their power to charm. 

Boast feelings truer, hearts more warm 
Than ours, great George, for thee. 

Let them sublimer honours claim ; 

Unpolish'd mirth’s our only aim j 
Contented if our Sov’reign smile. 

We care not, then, if they revile; 

Truth needs no ornament or show ; 

No bosoms more with love o’erflow 
Than ours, great George, for thee. 

We to thy honour’d consort too. 

All, all are loyal, all are true j 
To all thine house, in love we join, 

For all to us, is dear, that’s thine— 

W ere not our fate with thine involv’d. 

Still were no hearts yet more resolv’d. 

Than ours, great George, for thee. 

A peace too eagerly sought, is not 
always the sooner obtained. The dis - 
covery of vehement wishes generally 
frustrates their attainment ; and your 
adversary has gained a great advan- 
tage over you when he finds you im- 
patient to conclude a treaty. There 
is in reserve, not only something of 
dignity, but a great deal of prudence 
too. A sort of courage belongs to 
negotiation as well as to operations of 
the field. A negotiator must often 
seem willing to hazard the whole issue 
of his treaty, if he wishes to secure 
any one material point. 

No man knows, when he cuts 
off the incitements to a virtuous am- 
bition, and the just rewards of pub- 
lick service, what infinite mischief he 
may do his country, through all gene- 
rations. Such saving to the publick 
may prove the worst mode of robbing 
b e 
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it. The crotfn, which has in its 
hands the trust of the daily pay for 
national service, ought to have in its 
hands also the means for the repose of 
publick labour, and the fixed settle- 
ment of acknowledged merit. There 
is a time, when the weather-beaten 
vessels of the state ought to come in- 
to harbour. They must at length 
have a retreat from the malice of ri- 
vals, from the perfidy of political 
friends, and the inconstancy of the 
people. Many of the persons, who 
in all times have filled the great offi- 
ces of state, have been younger bro- 
thers, who had originally little, if any 
fortune. These offices do not furnish 
the means of amassing wealth. There 
ought to be some power in the crown 
of granting pensions out of the reach 
of its own caprices. An intail of. de* 
pendence is a bad reward of merit. 

I would, therefore, leave to the 
crown the possibility of confer ling 
some favours, which, whilst they are 
received as a reward, do not operate 
as corruption. When men receive 
obligations from the crown through 
the pious hands of fathers, or of con- 
nexions as venerable as the paternal, 
the dependencies which arise thence 
are the obligations of gratitude and 
not the fetters of servility. Such ties 
originate in virtue, and they promote 
it. They continue men in those ha- 
bitudes of friendship, those political 
connexions, and those political princi- 
ples in which they began life. They 
are antidotes against a corrupt levity 
instead of causes of it'. What an un^ 
seemly spectacle would it afford, what 
a disgrace would it be to the common- 
wealth that suffered such things, to 
see the hopeful son of a meritorious 
minister begging his bread at the door 
of that treasury, whence his father 
dispensed the economy of an empire, 
and promoted the happiness and glory 
of his country ? Why should he be 
obliged to prostrate his honour, and 
to submit his principles at the levee 
of some proud favourite, shouldered 
'and thrust aside by every impudent 
pretender, on the very spot where a 
few days before he sayv himself ador- 
ed ?— obliged to cringe to the authour 


of the calamities of his house, and to 
kiss the hands that are red with his, 
father’s blood ? No, sir, these things 
are unfit — They are intolerable. Burke . 


LESBIA ON HER SPARROW. 

BY WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT. 

Tell me not of joy! there’s none. 

Now my little sparrow’s gone : 

He, just as you. 

Would sigh and woo. 

He would chirp and flatter me ; 

He would hang the wing awhile. 

Till at length he saw me smile, 

Lord ! how suSen he would be ! 

He would catch a crumb, and'then 
Sporting let it go again; * 

He from my lip 
Would moisture sip, 

He would from my trencher feed ; 

Then would hop, and then would run. 
And cry Phillip when he’d done ; 

Oh ! whose heart can choose but bleed? 

Oh ! how eager would he fight. 

And ne’er hurt though he did bite. 

No mom did pass. 

But on my glass 

He would sit, and mark, and do 
What 1 did; now ruffle all 
His feathers o’er, now let them fall, 
And then straightway sleek them too. 

Whence will Cupid get his darts 
Feather’d now, to pierce our hearts ? 

A wound he may. 

Not love, convey. 

Now tliis faithful bird is gone. 

Oh ! let mournful turtles join 
With loving redbreasts, and combine 
To sing dirges o’er his stone. 

The service of the publick is a 
thing which cannot be put to auction, 
and struck down to those who will 
agree, to execute it the cheapest. 
When the proportion between re- 
ward and service is our object, we 
must always consider of what nature 
the service is, and what sort of men 
they are that must perform it. What 
j is just payment for one kind of labour 
and full encouragement for one kind 
of talents, is fraud and discourage- 
ment to others j 

I will even go so far as to affirm, 
that if men were willing to serve in 
such situations without salary, they 
ought not to be permitted to do it. 
Ordinary service must be secured by 
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the motives to ordinary integrity. . I 
do not hesitate to say, that, that state 
which lays its foundation in rare and 
heroick virtues, will be sure to have 
its superstructure in the basest pro- 
fligacy and corruption.— *Burkc. 

SONNET 

To a friend who thinks sensibility a misfortune. 

Ah, thankless ! canst thou envy him -who 
gains 

The Stoick’s cold and indurate repose ? 

Thou ! with thy lively sense of bliss and 
woes ! 

From a false balance of life’s joys and 
pains 

Thou deem’st him happy. Plac’d ’mid fair 
domains, 

Where full the river down the valley 
flows. 

As wisely might’st thou wish thy home 
had rose 

On the parch’d surface of un water’d 
plains. 

For that, when long the heavy rain descends. 

Bursts over guardian banks their whelm* 
ing tide ! 

Seldom the wild and wasteful flood ex* 
tends. 

But, spreading plenty, verdure, beauty wide. 

The cool translucent stream perpetual 
bends. 

And laughs the vale as the bright^ waters 
glide. 

We meet with some travellers, 
who, without being connoisseurs, are 
of opinion that old ruined houses de- 
rive little value from having been an- 
ciently famous, and who prefer a good 
modem inn to all the antiquities sacred 
or profane, that they may meet with 
m their grand tour. Without pre- 
suming to blame any set of men for 
their particular taste, I may venture 
to say, that a traveller who loves al- 
ways to see a well peopled and well 
cultivated country, who insists on 
pod eating every day and a neat com- 
fortable bed every night, would judge 
very wisely in never travelling out of 
England. — He ought not certainly to 
travel between Rome * and Naples, 
for on this road, the traveller’s chief 
entertainment must arise from the 
ideas formed in the mind, at sight of 
places celebrated by favourite authours. 
Straftgers, therefore, whose senses 
are far more powerful than their fancy, 
when they are so ill-advised as to coxne 
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so far from home, generally make 
this journey in very ill-humour, fret- 
ting at Italian' beds, fuming against 
Italian cooks, and execrating every 
poor Italian flea that they put up with 
on the road. But he who can meet 
with indifferent fare cheerfully, whose 
serenity of temper remains unshaken 
by the assaults of a flea, and who can 
draw amusement from the stories of 
memory and imagination, will find 
the powers of both Wonderfully ex- 
cited during this journey. Sacred 
history unites with profane, truth con- 
spires with fable, to afford him enter- 
tainment, and render every object in- 
teresting.— *Dr. Moore . 

SONNET BY ANNA SEWARD. 

In this chill morning of a wintry spring 
1 look into .the gloom’d and rainy vale ; 
The sudden clouds, the stormy winds 
assail, 

Low’r on the fields, and with impetuous 
wing 

Disturb die lake : but Love and Memory 
cling 

To their known scene, in this cold influ- 
ence pale ; 

Yet priz’d!, as when it bloom’d in Sum- 
mer’s gale, 

Ting’d by Ins setting sun. When sorrows 
fling. 

Or slow Disease, thus, o’er some beauteous 
form 

Their shadowy languors, form, devoutly 
dear 

As thine to me, Honors, with more warm 
And anxious gaze the eyes of Love sincere 
Bend on the charms, dim in their tindess 
snow. 

Than when with health’s vermilion hues 
they glow. 

He who thinks that the British con- 
stitution ought to consist of three mem- 
bers of very different natures, of 
which it does actually consist, and 
thinks it his duty to preserve each of 
those members in its proper place, 
and with its proper proportion of pow- 
er, must (as each shall happen to be 
attacked) vindicate the^ three several 
parts on the several principles pecu- 
liarly belonging to them. He cannot 
assert the democratick part on the 
principles on which monarchy is sup- 
ported ; nor can he support monarchy 
on the principles, of democracy; nor 
can he maintain aristocracy on tho 
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grounds of the one or of the other, 
or of both. All these he must sup- 
port on grounds that are totally diffe- 
rent, though practically they may be, 
and happily with us, they are, brought 
into one harmonious body. A man 
could not be consistent in defending 
such various, and at first view, dis- 
cordant parts of a mixed constitution, 
without that sort of inconsistency with 
which Mr. Burke stands charged. 

As any one of the great members 
of this constitution happens to be en- 
dangered, he that is a friend to all of 
them, chooses and presses the topicks 
necessary for the support of the part 
attacked, with all the strength, all the 
earnestness, the vehemence, with all 
the power of stating, of argument, 
and of colouring which he happens to 
possess, and winch the case demands. 
He is not to* embarras the minds of 
his hearers, or to encumber, or over- 
lay his speech, by bringing into view 
at once (as if he were reading an aca- 
demick lecture) aH that may and 
ought, when a just occasion presents 
itself, to be said in favour of the other 
members. At that time they are out 
of the court; there is no question con- 
cerning them. Whilst he opposes his 
defence on the part where the attack 
is made, he presumes, that for his re- 
gard to the just rights of all the rest, 
he has credit in every candid mind. 
He ought not to apprehend, that his 
raising fences about popular privileges 
this day, wilt infer, that he ought, on 
the next, to concur with those who 
would puU down the throne : because 
on the next he defends the throne, it 
ought not to be supposed that he has 
abandoned the rights of the people. 

A man who, among various objects 
of his equal regard, is secure of some 
and full of anxiety for the fate of 
others, is apt to go to much greater 
lengths in his preference of the ob- 
jects of his immediate solicitude than 
Mr. Burke has ever done. A man so 
ci rcumstanced, often seems to under- 
value, to vilify, almost to reprobate 
and disown, those that are out of dan- 
ger. This is the voice of nature and 
truth, and not of inconsistency and 
false pretence. T&e danger of any 


thing very dear to us, removes, Tot 
the moment, every other affection 
from the mind. When Priam had his 
whole thoughts employed on the body 
of his Hector, he repels With indigna- 
tion ,and drives from him with a thousand 
reproaches, his surviving sons, who, 
with an officious piety^ crowded about 
him to offer their assistance. A good 
critick (there is no better than Mr* 
Fox) would say that this is a master- 
stroke, and marks a deep understand- 
ing of nature in the father of poetry. 
He would despise a Zoilus who would 
conclude from this passage that Ho- 
mer meant to represent this man df 
affliction as hating, or being indifferent 
and cold in his affections to the poor 
relicks of his house, or that he prefer- 
red a dead carcass to his living chil- 
dren. 

SONO— MUTUAL LOVE. 

When on thy bosom I recline. 

Enraptur’d still to call thee mine. 

To call thee mine for life ; 

I glory in the sacred ties, 

Which modem wits and foolsfdespise. 

Of husband and of wife. 

One mutual flame inspires our. bliss: 

The tender look, the melting kiss, 

Ev’n years have not destroy’d; 
Some sweet sensation ever new 
Springs up, and proves the maxim true. 
That Love can ne’er be cloy’d. 

Have I a wish ? ’Tis all for thee; 

Hast thou a wish ? ’Tis all for me ; 

So soft our moments move. 

That angels look with ardent graze. 

Well pleas’d to see our happy days. 

And bid us live— and love. 

If cares arise (and cares / will come) 

Thy bosom is my softest home, 

I lull me there to Test; 

And is there aught disturbs my fair ? 

I bid her sigfh out all her care. 

And lose it on my breast 


FROM HAFIZ. 

Though l have felt a lover’s woes. 
Ask me not what they were ; 
Though absence robs me of repose, 
Ask not to know my care. 

No longer since than yesternight. 
The fair in murmurs sweet 
Blest me with accents of delight. 
Which bid me not repeat 
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Whyhkethylip ? Why Matt &jgge&, 
At if I could betray ? 

A ruby lip, *tis true, I’ve prest; 

But whose— don’t bid me s&y. 

Absent from her,. forlorn I moan. 
Affliction haunts my cot : 

But what 1 bear thus all alone. 

Ah * prithee, ask me not ! 

Hafiz, a stranger late to wo, 

Now ieelt it in excess ; 

Ask not his boundless love to know, 
’Tis what he can’t express. 

When the fair Rose amidst her flow’ry train, 
With virgin blushes greets the dewy morn ; 
Say, will th* enamour’d Nightingale remain 
A lonely warbler on the desert thotn ? 

When the dark sullen Genii of the night. 
Behold the Moon slow rising o’er the wave. 
Those wayward spirits curse the beauteous 
light. 

And hide with envy in her gloomy cave. 

Yet shall the traveller with enraptured eye. 
As late he treads his solitary way,^ 

O'erlook each radiant gem that decks the 
sky. 

Alone rejoicing in her brighter ray. 

The sweetest rose that blushful hails the 
morn; 

The moon’s mild lustre rising o’er the main : 
The fairest maids Gergestan’s blooms adorn. 
Or all Circassia’s lovely virgin train. 

These, these, O Selima, unnotic’d shine. 

Lost in the blaze of thy superiour charms ; 
And whilst I may aspire to call thee mine. 
No saint more happy in a Houri’s arms. 

0, Angel of delight ! of thee possest. 

Not Paradise should bribe me from my love; 
Ev’n the fond hope that animates my breast, 
Speaks the pure raptures of the blest above. 

The two ballads which we now transcribe are like 
many precious relicks, exceedingly old but exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 

When trees did bud and fields were green 
And broom bloom’d fair to see. 

When Mary was complete fifteen 
And Love laugh’d in her e’e : 

Blythe Davie’s bunks her heart did move 
To speak her mind thus free. 

Gang down the bum, Davie love. 

And I will follow thee. 

Now Davie did each lad surpass. 

That dwelt on this bum side; 

And Mary was the bonniest lass 
Just meet to be a bride. 

Blythe Davie’s blinks, Ac. 

Her cheeks were rosy red and white, 

Her een were bonny blue. 


[ Her looks were like A trim bright, 

| Her lips like dropping dew. 

; Blythe Davie’s blinks, Ac. 

j What pass’d, 1 guess, was hartnle*s$!*$, 
And nothing sure unmeet j 
For, ganging hame, I heard them say, 
They lik’d a walk to sweet 
Blythe Davie’s blinks, &c. 

Hi® cheek to her’s be fondly hud} 

She cried, sweet love, be true ; 

, And when a wife, as how a maid. 

To death I’ll follow you. 

As Fate had dealt to him a routh 
Straight to the kirk he led her. 

There plighted he his faith and truth. 

And a bonny bride he made her. 

No more asham’d to own her love 
Or speak her mind thus free. 

Gang down the bum, Davie love. 

And 1 will follow thee. 

Will ye go to the ewe-bughts, Marion, „ 
And weat in the sheep wi’ me. 

The sun shines sweet my Marion, 

But nae half sae sweet as thee. 

O, Marion’s a bonny lass. 

And the blythe blinks in her e’e 
And fain wad 1 marry Marion 
Gin Marion wad marry me. 

There’s goud in your garters, Marion, 

. And silk on your white hauss-bane ; 

Fu* fain wad 1 kiss my Marion 
At e’en when 1 come hame. 

I’ve nine milk ewes, my Marion ; 

A cow and’ a brawney quey. 

I’ll gie them a’ to my Marion 
Just on her bredal day. 

Andye’s get a green sey apron 
And waistcoat of the London brown, 
And vow but ye will vap’ring 
Whene’er ye gang to the town. 

I’m young and stout, my Marion, 

Nane (knees like me on the green. 

And gin ye forsake me, Marion, 6 

I’U e’en draw up we Jean. 

Sae put on your pearlins, Marioq, 

And kyrtie of the cramasee. 

And soon as my chin has nae hair on, 

I shall come west and see y*. 


MERRIMENT. 

Mr. Sheridan, in one of his replies 
in the house of commons, remarked 
on the Lord Advocate’s speech, that 
it proved the strength of his memory, 
and the brilliancy of his wit — but ad- 
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4ed, that he had that day used his fa- 
culties in rather a perverse way, for 
he had called in his memory to the 
aid of his wit, and employed his fancy 
in the production of his facts. In his 
jokes, added he, we admire the accu- 
racy of his, recollection, and when he 
states his facts, he astonishes us with 
the flights of his fancy. 

The ladies of Paris are at least as 
much attached to thin clothing as 
those of London. Madame Recamier, 
having become very conspicuous for 
the thinness of her attire, one day, 
when she had a good deal of compa- 
ny, a packet was brought directed for 
her, and entitled, “ Dr ess for Madame 
R — .” It was brought up, and 
thinking it was an elegant dress she 
had ordered from her milliner, the la- 
dy resolved to treat her friends with 
a sight of this new invention of her 
fancy. It was opened, and there ap- 
peared a vine-leaf. 

A Miss Lambe, a young lady of 
large fortune, but unrecommended 
by any share of beauty, or grace of 
person, was married, when just out.of 
her minority, to a young officer, who 
had nothing but his pay, but who uni- 
ted the elegance of an Adonis to the 
strength of a Hercules. A person 
expressing his purprize at the match, 
Mr. Deputy Birch said, “ You may 
depend upon it that the Lambe would 
not have gone off so well, had it not 
keen for the Mint sauce !” 

Townshend, of Covent Garden The- 
atre, being once appointed to a part in 
a pantomime, in which he was to as- 
cend in a cloud, while singing, ex- 
claimed, “ It may be a flight of the 
fioet'sy bat curse me if it shall be a 
flight of mine !” 

Mr. Garrow, examining a witness, 
^sked him what his business was: he* 
answered, “A dealer in old iron 99 — 
f< Then,” said the counsel, w you must 
of course be a thief.”— u I don’t see,” 
replied the witness, “ why a dealer in 
iron must necessarily be a thief, more 
than a dealer in brass 99 


Lord Chatham, during the timer that 
he was the first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, was seldom visible to any of the 
gentlemen who attended on navy bit* 
siness until noon. Whether it was 
from this circumstance or not, that he 
was usually denominated the late Lord 
Chatham, the reader must determine. 

For The Port Folio . 

MORTUARY. 

Died, on Sunday the 22d ult. in the 
nineteenth year of her age, Miss Anh 
Abercrombie, daughter of the Rev. 
James Abercrombie, D. D. one of the 
assistant ministers of Christ-Church 
and St. Peter’s. 

This young lady possessed every 
virtue which could give lustre to the 
female character. Her native affabi- 
lity, suavity of manners, and gentle- 
ness of disposition commanded uni- 
versal respect and esteem,—* her affec- 
tionate sensibility endeared her to her 
friends and relatives,— while her un- 
feigned and exemplary piety recom- 
mended her to God, and enabled her 
to receive the sudden summons of 
Death to give an account of her stew- 
ardship, with holy confidence and 
Christian resignation. 

— “ What, though short thy date ! 
Virtue, not rolling suns, the mind matures. 
That life is long which answers life’s great 
end.” 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

For The Port Folio . 

' TO SLEEP.' 

Sweet sleep! I woo thee to my care-worn 
bed. 

To ease a mind press’d low by deep de- 
spair: 

Thy pinions o’er my tear-dew’d pillow spread* 
And give to mute oblivion ail my care. 

Oh come', Lethean god ! thou son of night ! 
Lo ! round me slumber partners of the 
bowl ; 

Reduc’d by riot loud and mad delight. 

And 1 weigh’d down by agony of soul 

Time was, when I with joyous smile serene. 
When Welcome met me with her cordial 
hands. 

When Friendship warm did hail me in the 


scene. 

And youthful Love weav’d soft his silken 
bands : 
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When Leyrid grac’d with gladsome steps 
the grove. 

And heard my words steal on her willing 
ear: 

When she approv’d my tender tale of love, 
And with kind promises my soul would 
. cheer : 

That I with hope elate and joyful mind. 

Did view fair Nature’s dowers on ev’ry 
plain ; 

And in each little shrub I seem’d to find ~ 
Some emblem that my labours were not 
vain. 

But now, how chang’d the scene ! those air- 
built schemes 

Which ivies, fondly interweaving, taught : 
Alas! are fled ; and with them all those 
dreams 

Which Fancy, with delusive whispers, 
wrought. 

Now at the ev’ning’s close, and morning’s 
dawn 

To meet the maid so dearly lov’d I rove ; 
But now no more her footsteps print the lawn, 
Endear’d by mute memorials of our love. 

In other climes she sadly wastes the day ; 

’Mid other friends she muses oft in tears, 
On one who far from her invokes the lay 
To bid bright Hope and Promise hush his 
fears. 

Sedley. 

For The Port Folio 
TO BEGINNING LOVE. 

Come, blooming boy ! my inmost heart ex- 
plore. 

Thy power I own, thy influence scorn no 
more. 

I saw full many a maid 
In charms divine array’d ; 

I saw, nor felt the flame, 

Till fair Eliza came ; 

The flame I dread, yet dare to cherish, 

In which all other cares must perish. 

Since you have plac’d, in her soul-melting 
eye, 

Charms that can fill me with such ecstasy, 

O ! that thou wouldst inspire 
Me with one spark of fire, 

That so, I may impart 
The feelings of my heart : 

And, thou assisting ! if her soul I move, 

I’ll swear thou art indeed the God of Love. 
Sweet boy ! to thee my manhood I resign, 
My life, my cares, my soul, are wholly thine ; 
Him pity then, and save 
Who dar’d thy pow’r to brave : 
Make but my love relent, 

To thee I’m penitent. 

Thy influence no more will I despise. 

But bless thee, boy ! by sweet experience 
wise. „ 

Selim. 


The following elegy commemorates the heavy loag 
experienced by the whole province of Upper Canada in 
the foundering of a vessel with twenty-seven passen- 
gers on boXrd, in the night between the 8th ana 3th of 
uctober, 1804. Among the passengers, besides many 
other people of respect ability, were Mr. Cochrane, Judge 
of the King's Bench, and Mr. Gray, Solicitor General! 

O, what avails Distinction’s splendid crowns 
Blest years in view, with smiling prospects 
fair, 

Since swept away by Fate’s terrifick frown. 
We know them only now as things that were. 
GriePs arrows dipt in rankling poison show. 
Our trembling hearts that man must often 
mourn, 

In haste abroad with golden hopes we go, 

But cruel death arrests our wish’d return. 

Yet sweet’s the memory of departed worth* 
That dims our eyes and melts our swelling 
hearts, 

Calls all the force of dear affection forth. 

And grateful sorrow to the soul imparts. 
With eager steps the luckless ship they 
throng. 

Unhappy Gray,* reluctant, looks behind. 

As York withdraws, the sailor’s pensive song 
With tremor shakes determined Cochrane’s 
mind. 

New Castle bleak appears in open view. 

The destined port— they hail the wished for 
land, 

They gladly bid the surly lake adieu. 

And jump, in iond idea, on the strand. 

Alas ! the reddening sun’s departing beam* 
Sheds, in the fading woods a checkered 
light; 

The hollow blasts a rising storm proclaim. 
And thickening clouds obscure the face of 
night 

The rising tempest backs the shaking sails. 
About the ship, the watchful boatswain 
cries 

The feeble bark, by ancient service frail. 
Before the storm, with dreadful crashing 
flies. 

The raging billows dash her op’ning sides. 
Cold fear appals the lately jovial train. 

His secret grief the friendly captain hides. 
And keenly tries the nautick art in vain. 

O cruel lakej- must thy insatiate jaws, 
Demand with rigorous haste an annual prey. 
Asunder burst kind Nature’s dearest laws, 
And blast the finest gems we can dis- 
play. 

The weeping mother mourns her darling 
son, 

i The brightest hope of all her lovely race, 
Scarce had the youth his virtuous course be- 
gun. 


* Mr. Gray wished to go by land, but, at last, out of 
complacence to Mr. Cochrane who had just come ja 
from the States, and was fatigued travelling by land, 
he consented to go in the ship. 

t A vessel had been lost with all the crew in Octo- 
ber of die preceding year. 
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When barb‘ro«i De*th obtrudes his loathed 
embrace. 

The smiling housewife tells her children 
dear, 

As for their loving sire they fondly cry. 

Be good, my loves, papa will soon be here, 
Just as he heaves with life’s departing sigh. 

Perhaps, she trembles at the dreadful storm. 
And oark forebodings feels yet knows not 
why. 

Her laughing babe she clasps of beauteous 
form. 

While rolling drops are glistening in her 
eye. 

These terrours gone and lock’d in gentle 
sleep, 

£er husband meets her with the smiles of 
love ; 

She- fondly says, his dangers made her 
weep. 

But present joys her hasty fears remove. 

Dream on, thou fair! in sweet delusion blest, 
Too soon the mournful tale shall meet thine 
ear, 

Why dissipate the pleaure-giving mist. 

Or draw with baneful haste, the burning 
tear. 

But private griefs are lost in publick wo, 

Thy fate, O lib’ral Gray ten thousands weep, 
A country’s tears bewail mild Cochrane low. 
And curse the ravage of the cruel deep. 

Struck as their worth in full meridian shone, 
Their baleful lot a weeping tomb denies. 
Where Friendship’s hallowed voice might 
oft bemoan. 

The ruthless bursting of its fondest ties. 

Ah! little thought their aged, anxious 
sires. 

Who saw with joy, their ripening powers 
. expand, 

That bitter Fate would crush their living 
fires. 

When strewing blessings o’er a favoured 
land. 

Cold are the hands that loosed the captive’s * 
chain. 

And still the heart that cherished honour 
bright; 

locked is the tongue that soothed the ear of 
pain. 

And pale th’ illumined face that spread de - 
light. 

* Mr. Gray had given liberty to several blacks and 
provided for their future comfort and support. 


But hark a voice from Sinai’s top proclaims 
The hallowed friends of Virtue never die ; 
Washed pure and clothed in bright Seta* 
phick flames, 

They join their kindled . spirits in the sky. 
Life’s never short, but lasting pleasureknows 
When holy deeds its different portions date, 
Th’ attending angel budding palms bestows, 
For virtuous triumphs in this mortal state. ' 
No more in tears your. happy friends lament, 
Go rather s^ek, with care, the way they 
trod. 

Combin’d with all the graces mild content, 
That ieadB the pious Christian straight ts 
God. 

N. N. 

For The Port Folio . 

To my Sweetheart on her birthday. 

Paphia calls the Graces fair 
To deck with flow’rs her auburn hah, 

As far abroad to day she goes. 

To see what vot’ries Jove bestows. 

In the wild Canadian woods. 

Interspers’d with chrystal floods ; 

The Queen in splendid beauty shone, 
Girded with her brilliant zone. 

And swiftly cuts the liquid sky. 

Till Laura’s form attracts her eye j 
Admiring much in great delight. 

To view her heart she wings her flight, 
But started backward from the doer 
On finding Pail as there before ; 

The ladies both in wonder gaz’d, 

At such a meeting much amaz’d, 

Till at last the blue-ey’d maid. 

To the Cyprian goddess said, 

Jove himself forever kind, 

. To Laura grants a feeling m^nd, 

A form with ev’ry beauty grac’d, 

A soul improv’d above the rest ; 

This morning of her natal day. 

To her some presents I convey. 

But find on the most careful view, 

That Jove has left me nought to do. 

And that the maid can never want. 

The precious gifts that I can grant ; 

For gifts are useless^ yours or mine. 

To one so perfectly divine. 

Then Venus with a smile replied. 

And why does Pallas thus decide l 
I grant from me no gift she needs. 

Such merit ev’ry hope exceeds.; 

But may we not her bliss improve. 

By pointing out the joys of love. 

And make her tender heart rejoice, 

Since we have power to bless her choice. 


The Price of The Port Folio is Six Dollars per annum, to be paid in advance. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS, 


MISCELLANY. 

The Life of Dr. Beattie? says Mr. 
Carpenter, printed by Messrs. Brisban 
and Brannan,is a valuable acquisition to 
the adopted literature of this country, 
and an elegant specimen of our in- 
creasing excellence and spirit in print- 
ing. Messrs. B. and B. could not have 
fixed upon a work more likely to re- 
pay them for their adventure, since it 
contains not merely a life of that ines- 
timable man, Dr. Beattie, the admi- 
ration and delight of all who know 
him or read his writings, but a mul- 
titude of his letters to his familiar 
friends, which besides containing in- 
teresting anecdotes of several person- 
ages of celebrity, are replete with 
wisdom, piety and that true simple 
philosophy which dignifies the pos- 
sessor. The following character of 
Dr. Johnson’s favourite friend Mr. 
Langton, given in a note, will inte- 
rest those of our readers who delight 
in contemplating the characters of 
good men : 

« Bennet Langton, Esq. of Langton, 
ip the county of Lincoln, LL. D. a 
gentleman no less eminent for his 
virtues than for his ardent love of 
literature. Inheriting a paternal 
fortune that rendered him indepen- 
dent of any profession, he devoted 
himself to the study of letters, which 
he cultivated with uncommon assi- 


duity, first at the grammar schools 
of Kensington, Reading and Beverly, 
afterwards at Trinity college, Oxford. 
His favourite study was Greek, in 
which he became very learned; he 
was an excellent Latin scholar, and had 
even acquired a knowledge of the He- 
brew. He had a thorough acquaint* 
ance with the French language, and 
read also the Italian, Spanish and Poiv 
tuguese. 

But his successful and extraordina- 
ry acquirements in literature, were by 
no means the most remarkable part of 
Mr. Langton’s character. His exem- 
plary piety, his singular humility, and 
his unwearied endeavours in the ex- 
ercise of the great duties of charity 
and benevolence, were his brightest 
ornaments. It was the emphatick 
testimony of Dr. Johnson in his favour, 
“ I know not who will go to Heaven if 
Langton does not: sir, I could almost 
say, u Sit anirna mea cum Langtono ;** 
and when Mr. Boswell, to whom the 
Dr. made the remark, mentioned a 
very eminent friend of theirs as a 
virtuous man, Johnson’s reply was,— 
« Yes sir, but he has not the evangeli- 
cal virtue of Langton.” On another 
occasion, he said to Mr» Boswell, with 
a vehemence of affectionate regard, 
“ The earth does not bear a worthier 
man than Bennet Langton.”! 

I ♦.Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 3d ed. Vol* 
4, p. 923. + Ibid, Voi. 3, p. 17& 

! f 
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His acquaintance with Dr. Johnson 
commenced in a manner somewhat 
singular. When Mr. Langtoh was no 
more than sixteen years of age, and 
before he went to the university, ha- 
ving read, with a high degree of admi- 
i ration, Dr. JoKnson*s celebrated Ram- 
j bier, which was first published about 
that period, he travelled to London, 
chiefly with a view of becoming ac- 
quainted with its authour. In this he 
succeeded and Johnson being struck 
with his great piety, love of learning, 
and suavity of manners, conceived a 
warm affection for him ; while he, on 
the other hand, was charmed with 
Dr. Johnson, whose ideas and senti- 
ments he found congenial with those 
he had early imbibed at home. From 
that period, notwithstanding a consi- 
derable disparity of years, a most in- 
timate friendship took place, between 
them, which lasted, without the slight- 
est interruption, as long as Johnson 
lived. When the death of his inesti- 
mable friend drew near, Mr. Langton 
attended him constantly and soothed 
some of his last hours with the most 
pleasing and affectionate assiduities. 
Once when Mr. Langton was sitting 
by his bedside, Dr. Johnson is said to 
have seized his hand and to have ex- 
claimed with great emphasis*— u Te 
teneam moriem , deficient e manu” 

Nor did this amiable person, with 
sell his attachment to literature, shut 
himself up in his library, or pass his 
time in literary indolence. Having 
engaged in that constitutional defence 
of his ebuntry, the rpilitia, he laid 
aside his classical studies for a time, 
and resolved to make him self thorough- 
ly master of military tacticks. /In 
ttiis, pursuit he employed himself with 
such assiduity, that in no long period 
he became an excellent officer. He 
acquired the esteem and admiration of 
his brother officers not only by his 
worth and learning, but by his elegant 
manners, and an inexhaustible fund of 
entertaining conversation; while he 
procured the love of his soldiers by 
his mildness and humanity, which 
were so great that he never was, in a 
single instance, betrayed into passion, 
%for ever heard to utter an oath ! 


So high stood his reputation for in- 
tegrity and knowledge, that many 
years after he left Beverly, where he 
had received a part of his education, 
a considerable number of the most re- 
spectable voters of that borough came 
to him and invited him 'to offer him- 
self a candidate at the ensuing elec- 
tion, promising him their support ; to 
which they were induced without any 
personal acquaintance, merely from 
the high opinion they entertained of 
his character. An offer, however, 
which, from motives of conscience, 
he thought proper to decline. 


A general character of the Roman lan - 
guage. 

We have seen the Roman lan- 
guage carried to its highest pitch, and. 
equally fitted for all subjects: like the 
people who spoke iti strong, manly, 
bold and majestick. ' It differs front 
the Greek, in being less harmonious 
and copious; but it is more concise, 
and sometimes more forcible. It is, 
indeed, less suited fbr poetry, as want* 
ing both the various cadence of the 
dialects, and the expressive force of 
the compound epithets, and which are 
so peculiarly beautiful, especially in. 
Homer, as to exhibit, in a single word, 
more than the fullest description. 

On the other hand, in prose, the 
Latin, as it admits more of /transposi- 
tion, or what is called by some, the 
order of imagination, its style though 
more difficult than the Greek, be- 
comes more diversified; hpnee, per- 
haps, it pleases the mind more by 
giving play to its activity, at the same 
time that it fills the ear with a suffici- 
ent variety of agreeable and harmo-> 
nious sounds. 

After all, the Greek, from its su- 
periour melody, dignity, and sweet- 
ness; its precision, copiousness, Va- 
riety of musical dialects, and, above 
all, from the invention, grace and sin- 
gular beauty of its autbours, still 
ranks above the Latin, and far above 
all other languages whatever. 
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thee and character* of eminent Rtonan 
writer*. 
fBXBNCE 

Was born at Carthage in Africa. He 
was slave to Terentius Lucanus the 
sen^tor 9 who gave him his liberty for 
his wit, his good mien and great abi- 
lities. Upon obtaining his freedom, 
he applied himself to the writing of 
comedies, and rejecting the old stage, 
formed himself upon the new one of 
Menander. 

He was cotemporary with Lucilius 
the satirist, and Polybius the histo- 
rian, and, along with them, enjoyed j 
the patronage of Scipio and Laelius, ! 
who were then the most learned and 
most eloquent men in Rome. His co- 
medies, no doubt, owe much of their 
polish and elegance to the correction 
and advice of two such eminent cri- 
ticks. 

Terence died about the 1 5th year 
before the Christian era* The hu- 
mour of his plays will last for ages. 
It is natural, and, like Addison’s or 
Shakspeare’s, exhibits what mankind 
are in every age in similar situations. 
The language is of the purest kind, 
delicate, easy and unaffected. 

ttBULLUS , 

A Roman knight, born at Rome, 43 
years B. C. He was the intimate 
friend of Horace, as we learn from 
one of his epistles, and Ovid composed 
a very fine elegy on his death. 

His four books of Elegies were 
complete in their kind. Muret and 
Scaliger have both written learned 
commentaries upon them. 

He appears to have been a man of 
polite manners, fond of the country, 
and endued with that kind of sensibi- 
lity that disposes to love. 

Hammond has imitated him in his 
Elegies with remarkable exactness, 
and with so much nature and ease, that 
he may be reckoned an original in our 
language. There is a more literal 
version of him by Grainger, but much 
inferiour in spirit to Hammond. 

The best edition of bis works is 
that of Broukhousius, published at 
Amsterdam inr 1708. 


riTO/e, 

Justly styled the prince of Latin 
Epick poetry, was the son of a potter, 
and born near Mantua, 70 years be- 
fore Christ He studied first at Man* 
tua, then at Cremona, Milan, and 
Naples. Going to Rome, he acquired 
the esteem of the greatest wits and 
most illustrious persons of his time ; 
among others, the Eraperour Augus- 
tus, Maecenas, and Pollio. He was 
eminent for great talents, not only in 
polite literature, . and poetry, but also 
in philosophy, geometry, geography, 
medicine and natural history. 

Though one of the greatest genius- 
es of the age, and the admiration of 
the Romans, he always preserved a 
singular modesty, and lived with mo- 
deration and virtue at a time when the 
manners of the age were very cor- 
rupt. 

He first turned himself to pastoral; 
and, being charmed with the beauty 
and sweetness of Theocritus, was 
ambitious of introducing this new 
species of poetry among the Romans. 
His first performance in this way, call- 
ed Alexis was supposed written A. R. 
709, in the 25th year of his age. He 
wrote the other Eclogues at Afferent 
intervals, most of them being occa- 
sioned by the events of his life. 

His Pollio, (a most finished piece,) 
seems to be rather a prophecy than a 
pastoral, and is so much in the spirit 
of Isaiah’s prophecies, applied to Je- 
sus Christ, that we must suppose that 
either he has seen that prophet’s 
works, or else borrowed his ideas, 
which are truly divine and extraor- 
dinary, from' the prophecies of the Cu» 
maean Sybil, in regard to a divine per- 
son who was to appear and reform the 
world; all which he applies, no doubt, 
out of compliment, to young Pollio. 

His Gallus is another complimen- 
tary Eclogue to his friend of that name, 
and is as pathetick a piece as ever was 
composed ; the ideas are wholly pas- 
toral, and the passion of love is de- 
scribed in a manner that must strongly 
affect every person that has ever felt 
it. 

In his 34th year, our authour retired 
to NayM*; slid began his Georgkk* 
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which he undertook at the desire of 
Maecenas, to whom he dedicates them ; 
not to rival Hesiod, as he had lately 
done Theocritus, but to promote agri- 
culture, and benefit his country. To 
this memorable poem, and glorious 
performance, he is said to have given 
seven years, to his Pastorals three. 

It appears, indeed, from his own 
expressions, that he wished to be con- 
sidered as the first who introduced both 
pastoral, georgick, and epick poetry 
from the Greciad to the Latian plains ; 
and it is but justice to say that he did 
so, qpd was a complete master in all, 
and remained unrivalled in each. 

In finishing his JLneid he spent ele- 
ven years. * He died at Brundusium, 
of an asthma, in the 53d year of his 
age. 

He was of a swarthy complexion, 
tall, of a sickly constitution, affected 
with frequent headaehs, andspitting of 
blood. He was sa very bashful that 
he frequently ran into the shops to 
present his being gazed at by the peo- 
ple. It is likewise said that he was 
slovenly in his dress, awkward and 
careless of his person, and that Ho- 
race alludes to him in these lines : 

“ Ir&cundior eat paulo, minus aptus acutis 
«« Nasibus horura hominum-* rideripossit, eo 
quod 

“ Rusticius tonso toga defluit, et male Uxus 
** In pede caiceus hjeret. At est bonus, ut 
melior vir 

“ Non alius quisquar»; at tibi amicus* at in- 
genium ingens 

° Inculto late t hoc sub corpore.” 

He was so benevolent and moffen* 
sive, that' most of his cotemporary 
poets, though they envied each other, 
yet loved and esteemed him. In phi- 
losophy, he seems first to have inclined 
to the system of Epicurus, after the 
example of. Lucretius, but afterwards 
to have relinquished it for the mope 
comfortable and religious doctrines of 
Plato. 

HQ&ACR^ 

The most excellent of the Lathi poets 
of the lyrick or satyrtcal kind, and 
the most judicious critick in the Au- 
gustan period, was the grandson of a 
freed-man, ahd bom at Venusium 64 
years B. C. He had the best masters 
>°f R°me, after which^as he himself tells 


us, he completed his education at 
Athens. Having taken up arms, he, 
embraced the party of Brutus and 
Cassius, (as did his friend Virgil^* 
against Augustus. Horace left his 
shield at the battle of Philippi, and 
Virgil narrowly escaped on horse-" 
back. Bdt both were pardoned and 
admitted to the eraperour’s favour, 
soon after, by the interest of Maece- 
nas. 

Horace now gave himself up entire^ 
ly to the study of polite literature and 
poetry. Besides Augustus and Mae- 
cenas, he was honoured with the 
friendship of Agrippa, Pollio, Varus, 
Loliius,the two Pisos, with all the wits 
and great men of the age, as his Odes 
and Epistles testify. He died at the 
age of 57. , 

He was of short stature inclined to 
fatness, black-haired, tender-eyed, and 
somewhat passionate, but easily re- 
conciled and pacified. These are alL 
circumstances told by himself. He 
left Augustus his heir and was buried 
in the pure air of the Esquilinian hill, 
near the tomb, of Maecenas. 

yVVBNAL. 

Was bom about the beginning of the 
emperour Claudian’s reign, at Aqui- 
num, in Campania. According to 
the fashion of the times, being bred 
to eloquence, he studied first under 
Fronto the orator, and afterwards un- 
der Quintilian ; after which he prac- 
tised at the bar, and made a distin- 
guished figure for many years. By 
his practice, he improved his fortune 
before he turned his thoughts to poe- 
try, the very style of whieh, in his Sa- 
tires, speaks a long habit of decla- 
mation. 

It is said he was about 40 years of 
age before he recited his first Essay 
to a small audience of his friends, but 
meeting with great applause, he was 
encouraged to go on. 

He lashed the vices of the times, 
which were then great and many, 
with much severity of satire and ex- 
cellent eloquence. Domitian sent 
him into banishment for using too 
great liberties with him, but return- 
ing to Rome after his death, he re- 
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solved to forbear invective against the 
living and confine himself to the dead. 
There are still extant sixteen of his 
Satires, all finished pieces, descrip- 
tive, in a high degree, of the times, and 
full of excellent morality and the true 
spirit of poetry; but some of -them 
only, are sufficiently proper to be put 
into the hands of youth. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE IRISH 

BY PATRICK LINDEN. 

Oh, fairer than the mountain snow, 

O’er which the polar breezes blow. 

Which living footstep never prest. 

Oh fairer, purer is thy breast ! 

Beneath thy cheek, O lovely maid. 

Some rose by stealth its leaf convey’d ; 

To shed its bright and beauteous dye. 

And still the varying bloom supply. 

The tresses of thy silken hair 
As curling mists are soft and fair. 

Bright waving o’er thy graceful neck, 

Its pure and tender snow to deck. 

Sweet is the melting magi ck hung 
In liquid notes upon thy tongue, 

Whose tones might Death himself control. 
And call back the expiring soul. 

TO MABLE KELLY— BY CAROLAN. 

As when tire softly blushing rose 
Close by some neighbouring lily blows. 
Such is the glow thy cheeks diffuse. 

And such their bright and blended hues. 

The timid lustre of thine eye 
With Nature’s purest tints, can vie, 

With the sweet harebell’s azure gem. 

That droops upon its slender stem. 

A* when the simple birds at night 
Fly round the taper’s fatal light. 

Wild and with ecstasy elate. 

Unconscious of approaching fate : 

So the soft splendours of thy face, 

So thy fair form’s bewitching grace, 

Allure to death unwary Love ; 

And thousands the bright ruin prove. 

Ev*n he whose hapless eyes* no ray 
Admit from Beauty’s cheering day*. 

He, though he cannot see the light. 

Yet feels it warm, and knows it bright 


* This celebrated Irish bard last Us sight la esn 
iafancy, 


MILUACHRA, THE ENCHANTRESS. 

Br oi s iif. 

Oil her soft cheek of tender bloom 
The rose its tint bestow’d ; 

And in her richer lip’s perfume. 

The ripening berry glow’d. 

Her neck was as the blossom fair, 

Or like the cygnet’s breast. 

With that majestick, graceful air. 

In snow and softness drest 

Gold gave its rich and radiant dye. 

And in her tresses gleam’d ; 

And like a freezing star, her eye 

With Heaven’s own splendour beam’d. 

Vhe inconstant. 

By Edmund Ryan, called Edmund of the HilL 

Bright her locks of beauty grew. 

Curling fair and sweetly flowing, 

An4 her eyes of smiling blue. 

Oh how soft ! how heav’nly glowing! 

Ah ! poor heart oppress’d with pain. 
When wilt thou have end of mourning ! 

This long, long year I look in vain 
To see my only hope returning. 

Oh f would thy promise faithful prove. 
And to my fond, fond bosom give thee. 

Lightly then my steps would move. 

Joyful should my arms receive thee. 

Then once more, at early mom, 

Hand-in-hand should we be straying; 

Where the dew-drop decks the thorn 
With its pearls the woods arraying*. 

Cold and Scornful as thou art. 

Love’s fond vows and faith belying, . 

Shame for thee now rends my heart. 

My pale cheek with blushes dying ? 

Why art thou false to me and Love ? — 
While health and joy with, thee ai* 
vanish’d — 

Is it because forlorn I rove, 

Without a crime unjustly banish'd ? 

’Tis thy Edmund calls thee, Love, 

Cofce, O come and heal his anguish f 

Driven from his home, behold him rove 
Condemn’d in exile here to languish. 

O thou dear cause of all my pains r 
With thy charms each heart subduing, 

Come, on Munster’s lovely plains 
Hear again fond passion suing. 

MBsicfc, mirth and sports are here, 
Cheerful friends the hours beguiling; 

OV. wouldst thou, my Love, appear. 

To joy my bosom reconciling — 
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Sweet would seem the holly’s shade 
Bright the clust’ring berries glowing ; 
And in scented bloom array’d 
Apple-blossoms round us blowing ; 

Cresses waving in the stream, 

Flowers its gentle banks perfuming ; 
Sweet the verdant paths would seem. 

All in rich luxuriance blooming. 

Every scene with thee would please, 

Every care and fear would fly me ; 

Wintry storms, and raging seas 
Would lose their gloom if thou wert nigh 
me. 

O might I call thee now my own, 

No added rapture joy could borrow ; 
’Twould be like Heaven, when life is flown, 
To cheer the soul and heal its sorrow. 

See thy falsehood, cruel maid! 

See my cheek no longer glowing ; 
Strength departed, health decay’d. 

Life in tears of sorrow flowing ! 

Why do 1 thus my anguish tell ? 

Why pride in wo, and boast of ruin ? 

O lost treasure, fare thee well ! 

Loved to madness, to undoings 

How the swan adorns that neck, 

There her dowh and whiteness growing ! 
How its snow those tresses deck. 

Bright in fair luxuriance flowing ! 

Mine, of right, are all those charms ! 

Cease with coldness then to grieve me ; 
Take,* O take me to thy arms, 

Or those of Death will soon receive me. 

From The Emerald. 

THE WANDERER. 
MOBS—' "Odi profanum vulgus.” 
Moralists have taken such liberties 
with Scripture; they have in conse- 
quence so often had occasion to pray, 
* forgive the sins of our holy things 
that leaving books sacred to men of 
the cloth, The Wanderer takes a text 
from profane writ. 

In some verse of I know not what 
chapter of Flaccus Horatius, may be 
found words, which will serve his turn 
quite as well as any line m the bible, 
and the M Odi prqf'anum vulgus” en- 
joys this eminent advantage, that 
should he by any possibility be dispos- 
ed to trifle, the injunction, u with reve- 
rence be it spoken,” will not be im- 
posed as a check. 

When I see men on a publick day 
crowd round the spot of conflicting 


pugilists; vociferate ejaculatiohs to* 
give new sinews to the combatants ; 
smile as the face grows livid, and 
grin as the blood runs, my fists invo- 
luntarily clench indignant; I could 
fight the whole. “ Odi prqfknum vvi* 
gus; I then hate the mob. 

When I observe the very men who 
are thus turbulently joyful on these 
occasions, effect to admire the sensi- 
bility of Sterne’s black wench, w flap- 
ping away flies— not killing them,” 
and pretend a love for dogs, cats, kit- 
tens,! think their affections altogether 
beastly . 

“ I fly from petty tyrants to the throne.” 

“ Odi profanum valgus ;” I loathe the 
mob. 

When I mark the popular prefe- 
rence of German lead to British gold : 
when I see men flock to the theatre at 
the introduction of Schiller and Kotze- 
bue, but leave the seats empty at the 
entrance of Shakspeare, as were those 
of the Roman Senate at the entrance 
of Cataline, as if the company of ei- 
ther were equally disgraceful; my 
blood boils ; I could rend the dome 
with imprecations. I quit the house 
in disgust, and exclaim as I pass 
through the door, “ Odi profanum vul- 
gus ;” I hate the mob. 

When too I visit the theatre at the 
exhibition of the dramas of this great 
bard, and view the listless apathy of 
most of the audience, till some low 
buffoonery wakes them to ecstasy ; I 
feel ashamed of my place: I shrink 
into nothingness. The still, small 
voice of some invisible , prompter 
whispers in my ear, “ Odi profanum 
vulgus I hate the mob. 

Taste, thou <* art fled” indeed " to brutish 
beasts,” 

“ And men have lost” discernment ! 

When I see a Council of Five Hun- 
dred, whether in French or translated* 
solemnly convene to debate, produce 
systems, and legislate ; five hundred 
lawgivers ! I turn suddenly indignant, 
am pedant enough to cry out, “ Odi 
profanum vulgus;” and, for the benefit 
of country members, I hate the mob . 

Whenever I am unluckily caught 
in the company of ladies, or happeft 
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to be present at a tea party, where 
the talk is about gowns and cloaks, 
and becoming dresses, the beauty of 
a particular belle, handsome men, 
slander and plays, who is married and 
who courting* the babble confounds 
me. I groan out, u Qdi firofdnum mil- 
gas/ and the company mistake it for 
a compliment. It is then more than 
ever that I hate the mob . 

There is a vulgar eccentricity that 
is equally disgustful with the most 
slavish obsequiousness. Independence 
may be as servile as imitation. The 
man that labours in every action and 
movement of his life to distinguish 
himself from the common herd, is 
even more a slave to leave, than others 
are to follow the mob. In matters of 
indifference it is wisdom to regard 
fashion, and folly to oppose it. w Fol- 
low not the multitude to da evil” is 
the only exaction ; “firofanum vulgus ” 
the sole object of odium. It is to do 
evil, not to follow the multitude to do 
good. It is indeed not to be among 
the profane vulgar , but it is to be the 
firqfanely distinguished, A man may 
be upright without bending backward. 

There is another sort of profanity, 
which may be called vulgar, because 
common. It is that men in general 
are so apt to confound relative duties. 
Their system of principle seems to 
be in chaos, and the light of justice 
not yet to have emerged. They for- 
get this virtue. Whatever they take 
from creditors, if they expend in the 
education of their children, they think 
their peace made with their consci- 
ence and heaven. But let them re- 
member, there is no virtue without 
justice. 

Brutus sacrificed sons, soul and bo- 
dy, to justice. Are we degenerate? 
Forbid it heaven ! Not a child in> the 
country but would rather take a stone 
for bread, than not have his father 
wear the crown of glory, integrity. 
The deviation is indeed amiable; but 
| it is still a deviation. u The angel as 
he penned it down,” might drop “ a 
tear upoiv” the record ; but he could 
|K>t blot it out; 

i In one of my late wanderings I 
■trolled near the scene of o public k 


| execution. My eye was fixed on the 
j scaffold. That many headed monster 
the people, surrounded it. The can-* 
viet was separated only by a plank 
from the deep unknown. At that mo- 
ment an apple or an egg was thrown 
and passed near his blindfold face. 
The laugh of inanity was heard hide- 
ous. Is this the nation ? Nations 
then have no souls. It was the laugh 
of hell. The grin horrible struck 
home and sunk me in dejection. 
u Prqfanum vulgus P 9 I detest the 
mob. 

Would to heaven civilization would 
utterly exterminate publick execu- 
tions 1 They tend to convert men in- 
to fierce barbarians. They destroy 
sympathy and deaden feeling. In- 
stead of preventing crimes by the 
force of terrifick example, they in- 
crease them by the entire destruction 
of those social virtues, which are es- 
sential to the existence of social pu- 
rity. ' 

For The Port Folio. 

WANT OF PATRONAGE 
The principal Cause of the Slow Progress 

OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 

a i 

AN ORATION^ 

Delivered before the society of PHI BETA 
KAPPA, upon the anniversary of that insti- 
tution, ( 

BY SAMUEL F. JARVIS. 

Sint Mxcenates , non deerunt , Flacce , Mar ones 
K Mart. 

Upon the anniversary of a society, 
the professed object of which is the 
encouragement of Literature, it will 
not, I trust, be deemed either imper- 
tinent or uninteresting to inquire, 
JVhat are the causes to which the slow 
progress of it in the United States may be 
attributed . In undertaking a detail of 
this nature, nothing more can be ex- 
pected from the short space of time 
allowed for preparation, than the men- 
tion of those causes only, which, at 
the first glance, strike the eye of the 
beholder, while, perhaps the secret 
springs which give motion and energy 
to the whole, may still remain unex- 
plored. Should this imperfect attempt 
however, lead others to pursue the 
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suftjett «0F fBrtker, s&d sbooM thM and .tke almost. poiveml pw**ut of 
detection of the causes Whichimpede wealth by our citizens, 
the progress of Learning, prove a “ In colleges and halls/’ says Cqw* 
mean of hastening the removal of per, “ in ancient day s, 
them, the labour of writing will not “There dwelt a sage catted Discipline 

have been bestowed in vain. — : > — - — Learning grew 

The motives which prompt the Beneath .his care, a thriving, ^rous plant; 

->»'5 <■» sa3fSs^^ra l 3fc»,- 

may naturally be reduced under the § 0 c 0 u C g^ 8 and Halls neglected much * 


two following heads: The acquisition Their good old frietid ; and Discipline at 


of Fame and emolument, and the 


length. 


promotion of Happiness. So nearly, O’erlookad and unemployed., fell sick and 
it is true, are these two causes connect- ^ died. v . •- 

ed, that it may be questioned whether But in America* poor Discipline has 
any man evet ' pursued science as a met a harder, lot. Instead of being 
mean of procuring honour and emolu- honoured and supported, during even 
ment, without at the same time loving his better days, he. has here been suf* 
it. To a mind in which good sense, fered, a needy mendicant, to beg from 
ahd a correct taste are happily blend- door to door, and to think himself for* 
ed with the noble and generous ambi- tunate indeed if he could find shelter 
tion of attaining to whatever is excel- and provision for a single 'day. The 
lent in man, nothing can be more love- curbs “fog* the mulish mouth of head* 


ly. And as the mental Sun rises above 
the horizon the more charming and the 
more extensive does the prospect ap- 


strong- youth,” so far from being bro- 
ken, have never been employed; 
“ bars and bolts” have never been in- 


pear. But the reverse of the proposition vented; and the “massy gates” have 
does not hold true. Many are the in- opened without requiring the effort 
stances of men who in the pursuit of even of a single touch. 


science have braved all the difficulties 
which penury and the cold indifference 


How melancholy, yet how true is 
the assertion! Look at the greater 


of mankind could possibly throw in part of our schools ; and if any doubts 
their way.' 'It was necessary therefore exist upon your minds, there find 
to consider the acquisition of fame them removed. See the idle sports, 
and emolument, and the promotion the vicious pleasures, the, general dis- 
of happiness, as two distinct causes solution of morals which there pre- 
•which aie frequently united, but as vail. It is idle to think that without 
frequently operate alone. Unless then the strictest discipline, these Bbor- 
we embrace the absurd idea, that the ders can be remedied. The active 
mind can never act without an .ade- mind of youth must ever be employ- 
quate motive, we must allow that the ed, and if care be npt taken to give it 
increase of literature will be commen- a proper bias, it will seek one. for it- 
. s ut*ate with the extent of this opera- self, and that most usually proves a 
tion. To how great a, degree, there- bad one. * However, therefore, the 
fore, fame and emolumeht may be said hatred of restraint* may prevail upon 
to exist in the United States, as in- the minds of men, the principle ought 
centimes to Jhe pursuit ot learning, is not to be extended to the education of 
the inquiry which first demands our youth.' Rigour, the severest rigour, 
attention. - is-alone capable of bending the stub- 

. Reputation, it is said, is power, and. horn human heart, that “ world qf in- 
cOnsequentlv to despise is to weaken, iquity,” to -the practice of virtue; and 
In this country, the fate of learned habit, assisted by the divine. coopera- 
men has too much evinced the truth tion, can alone restrain it there., 
of it. The ultimate causes to which Corruption then is the natural con- 
. this want qf reputation, may . be at- sequeitce of want vrf discipline*; let 
to h e these two : us now consider the causes andb effects 
Van*, of discipline* in 4ur schdols^ of. the general pursuit- of wealth. 
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The tltory of * peiHfeo* ^quality 
nmerfig. mesi in a republiak, has, I 
doubt not, hong since been banished 
from the Society of the wise and 
food; as a monster of the brain, which, 
Sit the nature of man is radically 
changed, can never be expected to ex- 
ist. But there is another opinion* 
equally erroneous, which, it is to be 
feared, more generally prevails, and 
is more difficult to be removed*—* 
If you task what? causes the preemi- 
nence of men in a republick, you will 
be told (and frequently by men of 
sense) that it is the preeminence of 
(Beir virtues. What a pity is it that 
so pleasing a theory can never be re- 
duced to practice ! The soundest po- 
liticians have ever agreed that the 
great defect of popular governments 
is the want of energy. It is easy to 
im/ee laws, but it requires a strong 
hand to execute them* Hence it is 
that virtue is said to be the basis of a 
perfect repubfick, because such a go- 
vernment can exist among those only 
who obey from principle, and not from 
fear. But, alas! where is this people 
to be found?— No Christian can ever 
believe that where the restraints upon 
vice are less* the love and the practice 
of virtue can be more. 

What then, it may be asked, con- 
stitutes this preeminence ? The an- 
swer is obvious. It is the difference 
df wealth. This alone gives the dis- 
tinction and influence which gratifies 
the ambitious mind ; what cause then, 
is there for wonder, when we find the 
pursuit of it, almost the universal oc- 
cupation of the inhabitants of Ameri- 
dal Ambition, indeed, has too much 
influence over the minds of men to 
duffer them contentedly to remain up- 
on the plane of their equality. The 
natural tendency of each is to soar in- 
to a higher region, and as it attempts 
to surpass the others as they rise, by 
flying upon a bolder and a stronger 
wing, so also it directs its flight to that 
quarter only in which it can be most 
accelerated. 

- The constant fluctuation of proper- 
ty causes this to become a perpetual 
employment. As no entailments of 
estates are permitted, it selddm hap- 


ASS 

peas that the It** finally remains in 
the same circumstances longer than 
one or two generations, If we view 
the. state of society, not only in Con- 
necticut, but)n the greater part of thq 
United States, we shall generally find 
that the wealthy part of tfie commu- 
nity are those who have risen from in* 
digencO ahd obschrity, either by their 
frugality and incessant industry, op 
else in the shorter and more rapid 
course of speculation. I do not men- 
tion this as if it vfrefd dishonourable? 
On the contrary, tfhoSe who from being 
indigent and unknown, have risen by 
their industry to bdeome’ opulent and 
distinguished, unless they hav6 en-’ 
deavoured, a £& is too often the case, 
to make the* world forget what they 
have forgot themselves, are highly to 
be commended. The induction, how** 
erver, to be made from these particu-' 
lars, is obvious and conclusive. Thus 
national taste must become depraved, 
when such is the national Occupation. 
Fdr it is certain that whenf the mind il 
for a series of tears engaged in the? 
contemplation ot one object only, like* 
the bow, by being- continually bent, if 
loses the power of relaxation. The* 
bias becomes habitual, and it Consi- 
ders every thing of little consequence? 
which has no reference to its favourite 
pursuit. I appeal to experience to 
decide whether the man 1 who, during 
the better part of his life, is engaged 
in the procuration' of wealth, does not 
believe’ every other pursuit aSof little 
moment when compared with his 
own.* 

But although the general and con- 
tinual search after wealth has so ma- 
nifest a tendency not only to pervert, 
but even to destroy, the taste of the 
nation, yet its effects are innocent 
when compared with those which at- 
tend the possession of it. Behold 
then another instrument for promot- 
ing the cause of vice ! If waht of 
discipline give birth to dissolution of 


* The authour is happy in being able to 
number upon the fist of his acquaintance, se- 
veral; exceptions to this position. They are 
not, however, sufficiently ntuflierout to makg 
Um-dtfubV hi shy measure, thetmth of it* 
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morals, wealth fosters the bantling and 
nurses it to manhoods The seeds of 
corruption sown at ■ the school shoot - 
up luxuriantly under the warm sun- 
shine of affluence, * 

« Setnotique priiis tarda necessflas 

Leti corripuit gradum.” 

The cause of learning is intimately 
connected with the cause of virtue, 
and consequently the decline of one 
accompanies that of the other. As 
the pursuits of vice centre wholly in 
the procurement of sensual gratifica- 
tions, the attention of the mind which 
it influences is, of course, entirely 
drawn from the contemplation and 
improvement ,of its own powers. 
Hence those powers become relaxed; 
they grow feeble from the want of 
vigorous action; and the mind sinks 
under the labour of application, as the 
pampered body, whose nerves are un- 
strung by indolence and excess, faints 
undpr any, exercise, however gentle. 
When such becomes the case with 
the great body of the community, 
then it is that learning and the profes- 
sors of 4 are equally neglected. The 
solid, the useful studies of an alert, 
and bold, and vigorous, dnd active 
mind, are deemed unworthy of atten- 
tion. Nothing pleases but the brilli- 
ant sallies of the imagination, which 
it requires no labour to understand, 
and which* like the meteor, ^ sparkle 
for a moment, , and then disappear 
without leaving a trace behind. Ap- 
plication is decried as drudgery, and 
^^€enius considered not only as its su- 
periour, but as absolutely doing away 
the necessity of it. . . , 

Yet how fallacious is this idea . 
Whatever may be the powers of the 
mind, application alpne can call them 
into action. It is absurd to substitute 
one thing for another, when the na* 
tures of each are so widely different. 
Learning is the knowledge of facts, 
and application alone can collect them. 
But the leading quality of genius is 
the power of invention; that quick- 
ness of apprehension which discerns 
the connexion of ideas however re- 
mote, and ike the, magnet, and with 
ti»e. same inexplicable power, sepa- 


rates from the great mass of thought 
those materials which are: necessary 
to its purpose. But . the feruginous 
particles must bo collected before the 
magnet can operate, and Application 
must furnish ideas before Genius can 
compare or compound them.* Ap- 
plication lays the foundation; Genius 
raises the lofty superstructure. Ap- 
plication is the soil which produces 
the fruits ; Genius is. the sun which, by 
its invigorating warmth, causes those 
fruits to ripen, and vegetation to be- 
come more rapid. 

From what has now been said, let 
us make the application to our own 
country. Look at the occupation of 
its inhabitants, and you will generally 
find that the whole extent of their 
reading is comprehended in the pro- 
ductions of the imagination. ^ The 
taste for Novels and all other kinds of 
light reading, has risen to an astonish- 
ing and alarming height. Like the 
lean kine of Pharaoh, they have swal- 
lowed up all other reading, and like 
them too, they have not looked the 
better for it. . The evil consequences 
attendant upon novel reading are much 
greater than has generally been ima- 
gined. Few writers who forge a se- 
ries of events, consider the responsi- 
bility which they are under, and the 
hazard attached to the undertaking. 
Without having truth for their basis, 
they are continually liable to give false 
notions of things, to pervert the con- 
sequences of human actions, and to 
misrepresent the ways of divine pro- 
vidence ; for “ {he ways of men,” as a 
learned and sensible authour observes, 
44 so far as they are passive under the 
consequences of their own actions, 
are the ways of God.”t 

(To be continued .) 


♦Vide Gerard on Taste. Part 3, Sect 2. 
On the connnexion of Taste with Genius. 

f Vide Works of the Retf.- William Jones, 
of Nayland,,vol. XI, p. 236. To this authour 
l am indebted for most of these observations 
upon novel reading; but as I have not the 
book at hand, I cannot ascertain to how great 
an extent. 
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pressbefcn employed to invade the jur 
Mr. SELFRIDGE’s CASE. risdiction of the courts of justice ; and 

thfe Federalists have discovered the 
Hitherto we have preserved a pro* most torpid apathy at this violation of 
found silence on this subject ; for we all principle, and with it, all security, 
deemed it highly improper, pendente The torrent roared ; but they did not 
lite y either to examine the law, relative buffet it. They regarded it, as thfe 
to homicide, or to relate the circum- murmurings of a distant waterfal, 
stances, which attended the catastro- reckless of the desolating consequent 
phe. It is, however, by no means so ces which must follow from nonresist- 
unwarrantable to state exculpatory cir- ance. If a man, who has commit* 
cu instances, pending a prosecution, as ted a supposed crime, be abandon- 
it is those, which tend to criminate, ed by the laws to jacobinick canni- 
In the former case, we do but concur bals ;,if Democracy unbolt her ken- 
with the presumption of law, which nels, and set her bloodhounds up- 
supposes every man innocent, until he on the chase 5 if a Judge, who dare 
is convicted of guilt; in the latter expound the law , be torn from the 
case, we violate a principle, essential seat oi his authority, or degraded 
to the existence of civil liberty, by in it ; if witnesses and juries be 
preoccupying the publiek mind with stigmatized with perjury for having 
anticipated guilt, we inevitably pre- done their duty * if counsel for the 
elude the accused from the possibility accused must encounter all the scoff 
of a fair trial, and defeat the benignant fings, and insults, and revilings, of, 
provisions of the common and statute the scullion crew, and the demoniack 
laws of the country. The democra- rabble, we may indeed exclaim—*' 
tick presses unanimously pursued a “Farewell, a long farewell to all our. 
course opposite , to that, which we greatness 1” Must we bow down in 
adopted, as the rule of our conduct, sorrowful accordance to these misera- 
They exerted all their malignant in- ble measures, “ or by opposing, end 
iluence, from the first moment of Mr. them” ? Are we to teach our children 
Selfridge’s confinement, till his final to cherish and revere the lofty senti- 
deliverance to profane the altar, ments of ancient liberty ; or must the 
to prostitute the temple, and to rising generation be taught to vene- 
poison the fountains , of justice^— rate the genuine Robesperian demo- 
Mr. Selfridge neither replied to his cracy as the legitimate legacy of 
enemies, nor appealed to the justice their fathers? Notwithstanding we 
nor compassion of his friends. No had determined to make no comments 
Federal paper in the Union ever at- pending the prosecution, yet, since 
tempted to excite popular prejudice the acquittal, we have felt loosened 
against any individual, who had sur- from that restraint. Still we did nefr^ 
rendered himsplf to the law ; - and immediately enter upon the subject, 
whose life was to be put in issue at the apprehending- the possibility of mis- 
bar of his country. No Federal paper conceiving some principle, or mistating 
ever pursued an individual after a fair some fact. The Report of the Trial, 
and honourable acquittal, by a miscel- and Mr. Selfridge’s own defence, are 
laneotis panel. Mr. Selfridge did not both in the hands of the publiek: and 
challenge a single political adversary we will now essay a brief compendium 
on the jury. Nothing can more strongly of the whole transaction, 
evince the proud confidence which Mr. Selfridge was applied to, profes* 
he felt in his own innocence. We sionally, by a publican, to institute a 
do not hesitate to declare, in the most suit against Mr. Austin and two other 
unqualified manner, that the life of no persons, who composed a democratick 
gentleman in our country, since the committee of arrangements, and who 
Revolution, has been put in more im- furnished a dinner upon Cop’s-Hill on 
minent peril by extrajudicial means, the 4th of July : the committee not 
Never before has * the liberty of the being willing to pay the innkeeper the 
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$ttm which he demanded; The ton- should acknowledge in* writing, the 
duct of Mr. Selfridge on this occasion falsehood which he had propagated; 
was highly creditable to himself. Al- or give up the name of his authour. 
though he was offered the demand by These reasonable and ftecHick terms 
the publican for less than its moiety ; were refused; and the calumny wal 
by which he would have gained a hun- still circulating, to the great detriment 
dred pounds or more, he absolutely of Selfrklge. After the fepse of .two 
declined to purchase it, alledging— or three days, Mr. SeHVidge posted 
a that every honest man set his face Austin in the Boston Gazette, as a a 
dgainst such practices” andadvised the liar, a coward? and a scoundrel,” 
innholder to settle the demand him- alledging in his note his reasons for so 
3elf, or to submit it to reference. Af- doing. On the same day, Austin in- 
ter mUchmore delay, than professional stigated his son, a vigorous, athietick 
gentlemen usually give, a suit was young man, about nineteen years of 
commenced 5 soon after which a set- age, to beat Selfridge on the publick 
tlement took place. The malicious exchange. Stimulated with brandy, 
Federalists became acquainted with the and armed with a club, he sallied 
facts, and were so outrageous as to out to meet, as he supposed, his un - 
laugh at, and despise the contemptible armed adversary. The moment h# 
meanness of the committee. Mr. saw Selfridge, without giving any no* 
Austin was undoubtedly galled at these tice, he ran upon him with an uplifted 
quips and quirks , and paper+bullets bludgeon, with a degree of violence, 
qf the brain ; and as he had long^been which denoted an intention of depriv- 
in the habit of reviling the gentlemen ing Selfridge of the power of resis- 
of the bar, he had nothing to do but tanee by the force of Ids first blow, 
to add a new lie to his old catalogue. The weapon was a nine ounce hickory 
He declared to a Mr. Babcock, one of cane, selected that .morning for the 
l>is own party, “ that Selfridge had so - purpose.. The first blow across Sel* 
Ucited the suit and he used similar fridge's head, was so powerful as to 
expressions of the u Federal lawyer v break through a “ stiff far hat?* and 
who filled the writ ; and declared if inflicted a wound so severe, that his 
it had not been for such disgrace - surgeon declared “ it might have been 
ful interference , no difficulty would attended with fatal consequences .” The 
have ensued. These declarations hav- assailant was repeating his blows, 
ing come to the knowledge of Mr. when Mr. Selfridge; with all possible 
Selfridge, he called on Austin, who dexterity, took a pistol from his side 
gave him no satisfaction. The next pocket, and by discharging it, put a 
c|ay he sent Austin a polite note by period to the existence of his oppo- 
a friend, requesting him to have the tient. Whether the pistol was fired 
goodness to do him the justice to enter before, or after the first blow, we con- 
his prqtest against the falsehood, which sider perfectly immfterial. By the* 
he had circulated relative to his pro- strictest legal principles, no man is 
fessional conduct, in the eause above bound passively to receive a blow 
alluded to. Although Austin acknow- which may endanger his person ; and 
lodged that he had propagated the we most, decidedjly hold, that 
story,, he refused to retract it. After disgrace is to be avoided, at 
much shuffiing and many prevanca- avert hazard. Mr. Setfridge im* 
tions by Mr. Austin, Mr. Selfridge mediately and voluntarily surrendered 
wrote him a second note, couched in himself into the hands cd Justice; he 
very cau stick terms, and which would submitted to his fate with manliness; 
have probably terminated in an affair and he surmounted his difficult es with 
of honour, had not the better part of honour, The laws of his country, not 
Mr. Austin ? s valour consisted in from any failure of testimony ; .bo* 
discretion. * One of two altema-- from any lack of asperity in Ms pro* 
tives was peremptorily demanded secutor; not from any predominance 
by Mr. Selfridge. Either that he of party spirit; but from the imrouta-! 
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fcfe principles of Justice, have pro- 
nounced him innocent, and hare jus- 
tified his deed. .In the rectitude of 
this decision? after a careful inspec- 
tion of the Report of the Trial, wfe 
heartily accord : And it is our unalte- 
rable opinion* that the blood of an im- 
prudent son lies at the door of a 
wicked father. 

We again enter our solemn Protest 
against all discussions,* tending to 
prejudice the publick against any pri- 
soner, who is to be tried for any capital 
or subordinate offence ; and also against 
persecuting a man by newspapers or 
mobs, aftcrlre has been honourably ac- 
quitted by a jury. This is indeed as- 
sailing THE VERY CITADEL OF LI- 
BERTY. We hope that upon this 
great principle of security the Federal 
Editors will take a decided stand. 

VARIETY. 

vln the rough blast heaves the billow,. 

In the light air waves the willow j 
Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 

What have I to do with thee, 

' Dull, unjoy ous Constancy ? 

Sombre tale, and satire witty. 

Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty, * 
Measur’d sighs, and roundelay. 

Welcome all ! BUT. DO NOT STAY. 

What have I to do with thee, 

Dull, unjoy ous Constancy ? 

J have known merchants vrith the 
sentiments and abilities of great states- 


• The Editor of The Port Folio is solici- 
tous to recal the attention of the publick to 
a similar system of .tyranny, exercised to- 

wards him prior to his taking his trial in the 
year 1805, for a libel against democracy. 
Long before the presentment was made or 
a bill found against him, men, in general, 
and the State** Attomeudn particular, were, 
in a prostitute paper published in this city, 
goaded to the commencement of legal hosti- 
lities- The event of that ridiculous warfare 
is notorious. The Editor gained a most sig- 
nal victory over the malignant foe, whose 
impotent efforts he now remembers with no 
other emotions than thope of compassion and 
contempt. But the attempt, on the part of 
a foreign renegado, to prejudice a publick 
and to dictate to a court, was so absurd as 
well as atrocious, that it never could have 
been dreamed of, much less hazarded, un- 
der any honest, virtuous, or stable polity. A 
proceeding so romantically wild, and so un- 
tyushingl flagitious, .was reserved as a sort 
of new farce, tp be exhibited with mounte- 
bank dexterity* among the shifting 
?C£ME t or A. COMMON WEALTH. 


men? and I have acm person* in the 
rank of statesmen, with the concep* 
tiona and character of pedlars. In- 
deed my observation has furnished me 
with nothing that is to be found in any 
habits of Ufo or education, which 
tends wholly to disqualify men for the 
functions of government, but that, by 
which the power of exercising those 
functions is very frequently obtained, 
I mean a spirit and habits of low c*» 
bal and intrigue * which I have never, 
in one instance, seen united with a ca% 
pacity for sound and manly policy. 

Mvrie, 


From the Charleston Courier. 

QDE TO SUSPICION. 

De$ eacros animos tiroor argute. 

Viaorx. 

Suspicion afwatyfhaunti the guilty mind. 

Shakspea&b. 

Ah! who is yon, with haggard mein. 
That lurks in secret place unseen ; 

Yet from the den where he is pent. 

Full many a Wary look is sent; 

Now every way, with cautious gaze. 

The wide extended space surveys, - 
Looking around with eyes askance.. 

Then sudden turns with eager glance. 
When, hark ! he hears the rushing wind 
Disturb the rustling leaves behind ; 

Then down upon the earth, aghast. 

In haste his trembling limbs are cast ? 

Yes, now I know the monster well * 
Suspicion, progeny of hell ; 

Of Guilt begot, of Danger bom, 

And nurs'd m Fear*# grim cave forlorn: 
Away, tormenting fiend, away. 

Nor urge with Innocence thy stay ! 

Hence ! and in some dreary cejl 
With the trembling miser dwell ; 

Feed him with fantastick fears 
Of want infhis declining years ; 

Bid each hollow blast that blows 
Wake the wretch from abort repose. 

To snatch his bags, and eager hold 
From fancied thieves his idol gold. 

Find where, immers'd in tears and sighs. 
The half neglected lover lies, 

And place foil in his tortur'd sight 
His fair inconstant all the night; 

And to augment his .souFs despair. 

Place thou his hated rival. there ; 

Let him the willing charmer kiss 
And feast in luxury of bliss. 
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5r fold where under midnight skies 
Athwart the gloom the murderer flies j 
Whilst he the stings of conscience feels, 

Be thou, fell monster, at his heels ; 

Possess his madly beating brains 
With racks and gibbets, whips and chains ; 
Let every bush and waving tree 
Pursuing bloodhounds seem to be ! 

Or find the man whose iron sway 
Makes abject prostrate slaves obey. 

Who by oppression swells his state. 

And in their misenr grows great ; 

Picture some chief whom Justice draws, 
Espousing the afflicted’s cause. 

Aiming the meritorious blow 
To lay the ruthless tyrant low ! 

Forme, no wealth I have to keep. 

No gold to break my silent sleep. 

No faithless maid my fancy warms. 

No rival youth my fears alarms , 

No blood my guiltless hands hath stain’d. 
Oppression’s rod I ne’er maintairiM ; 

Free is my . heart and void of fear, , 

Thencome not with thy scorpions here ; 

Thy foul suggestions hurt not me. 

The guilty only harbour thee : 

Then hence! tormenting fiend ! away! 

Nor urge with Innocence thy stay. 

G. Turnbull. 

Cigar r a .——In face of a host of argu- 
ments ©ur literary loungers contu- 
maciously insist on being indulged 
the gratification of tickling their noses 
and burning their tongues. If you 
allege that the practice is vulgar, you 
are answered, Sir W . Raleigh is equal- 
ly famous as a man of fashion and a phi- 
losopher as for hb habit of smoking. 
Should you object to them the ladies’ 
dislike to the practice, they wilHell 
you that Queen Elizabeth, of glorious 
memory, was fond of a pipe, and used 
humorously to say, that all the pleasure 
of the evening ended in smoke . If last- 
ly you oppose to it kingly authority, 
urging that James I wrote a treatise 
against the smoking of base tobacco , the 
smokers will reply, we burn none but 
what is good.~~M. Anthology . 

MERRIMENT. 

The P of W— — , one eve- 

ning at the Pavilion* seeing some wax 
fall from a chandelier on the bosom 

of lady H C-— — , immediately 

took out his watch, and clapped one 
of the seals upon it. 44 Bless me sir,” 
said she, “ what are you doing ?”— 


« Only trying to make^tm impresMm^ 
upon you, madam,” was the reply. 

Mr.. Garrow was one day relating 
that he had a client to defend* against 
Whom an action was to be brought at 
the suit of an architect, who, amongst 
other useful erections, had built him 
no less than six water-closets* The 
plea he stated to be set up in defence 
was that of nonage. This plea, ob- 
served Mr. Mingay, must be unavaiK 
ing, as minors are compelled to pay 
for necessaries . 

Mr. Hare had apartments in the 
same house with Mr. Fox, and, tike 
his friend Charles, had frequent vi- 
sits from bailiffs. One morning, as 
he was looking out of his window, he 
observed two of them at the door:— 

44 Pray gentlemen,” says he, 44 are you 
Fox hunting or Hare hunting this 
morning 2” 

As a country gentleman was read- 
ing a newspaper in a coffee-house, he 
said to Mr. Holcroft, who sat next to 
him— 44 I have been looking some time 
to see what the ministry are about, but 
I cannot find where those articles are 
put, not being used to the London pa- 
pers.”— 14 Look among the robberies!” 
replied the other,! 

After Mr. Boaden had read his Au~ 
relia and Miranda , in the Green-room 
of Drury-lane Theatre, he observed, 
that he knew nothing so terrible as 
reading a piece before such a critical 
audience. 44 I know one thing much 
more terrible,” said Mrs. Powell*— 
« What can that be?” said dur authour. 
« To be obliged to sit and hear it!” 

Mr. Fox, in the course of a speech 
in the House of Commons, when he 
was enlarging on the influence exer- 
cised by government over the mem- 
bers, observe*!* that it was generally 
understood that there was a person 
employed by the Minister, as Mana- 
ger of the House of Commons; here 
there was a general cry of Name him , 
name him! 44 No,” says Mr. Fox> I don’t 
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When Mr. Penn, a young gentle- 
man .well-known for his eccentricities, 
walked from Hy de-Park Comer to 
Hammersmith, for a wager of a hun- 
dred guineas, with the Honourable 
Danvers Butler, several gentlemen 
who had witnessed the contest were 
speaking of it to the Dutchess of Gor- 
don, and added, that it was a pity that 
a, man with so many good qualities as 
this Penn should be incessantly play- 
ing these unaccountable pranks. “ So 
it is,” said her Grace, “ but why don’t 
you advise hint better ? He seeriis to 
be a pen that every body cuts, but no- 
body mends,” 

Mr. Windham, stopping to change 
horses, one day, in travelling to the 
country, called for a newspaper, when 
the landlord brought him the Morning 
Chronicle.— & Take away that abusive 
paper,” said he, “ and bring me the 
Times ”— ■“ Indeed Sir” replied the 
landlord, with great naivete', “ you are 
as much abused in the Times as you are 
in the Chronicle .” 

Mr. T— T < d being in compa- 

ny, some years ago, with the West- 
minster orator, and some other par- 
liamentary friends, was talking of the 
debates in the House of Commons, 
and observed that Mr. F— x had ne- 
ver been ofteper on his legs in any one 
session than he had in the last. 
“ True,” replied Charles, who loves 
to joke on his own misfortunes, “ for 
the Jews left me not a chair to sit on” 

Mr. Garrow, some short time ago, 
examining a very young lady who was 
a witness in a case of assault, asked 
her if the person who was assaulted 
did not give the defendant very ill lan- 
guage— *if he did not call him a d-*— ’d 
Scotch cobler , and utter other /words 
so bad, that he, the learned counsel, 
had not impudence enough to repeat ; 
she replied in the affirmative. “ Will 
you, madam, be kind enough,” said 
he, “to tell the court ' what these 
words were?” “ Why sir,” replied 


she, “if you have not impudence 
enough to speak them, how can you 
suppose that I have ?” 

' An old harridan being carried before 
Justice Bond, for keeping a disorderly 
house, strongly denied all that was 
charged upon her. “ Housewife ! 
housewife!” said the Justice, “how 
have you the assurance to deny, it ; 
you do keep a brothel, and I will 
maintain it.” “ Will you ?” replied 
the old lady ; “ the Lord bless you ; I 
always took you to be a kind-hearted 
gentleman.” 

As Suett and Bannister were walk- 
ing once in Piccadilly, a fellow on the 
roof of one of the Bath coaches roar- 
ed out, “How are you Dicky Gossip?” 
“ Why,” exclaimed Suett, “ how 
should that man know me?” “Easi* 
ly enough,” replied Bannister, “don’t 
you see he is on the stage.” 

Wewitier, of Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, a gentleman no less distinguished 
for his merit as an actor and his good 
character as a man, than for the ame- 
nity of his manners and the neatness 
of his wit, having given orders to his 
taylor for a spencer, asked him how 
much it would cost : “ I cannot,” said 
Stitch, “exactly say, but you may de- 
pend on it, sir, that it will come very 
low.” “ Then,” said the wit, “it will 
not be a spencer.” 

One of our modern spungers was 
reproached one day for dining so often 
among his friends. “ What would 
you have me do ?” answered he ; “I 
am pressed to doit.” “ True,” an- 
swered Monk Lewis, “ there’s no- 
thing more pressing than hunger.” 

At the time that Mrs. Robinsen 
was writing memoirs of her life, a la- 
dy asked Mr. Sheridan how he thought 
she would depict herself, when she 
came to that part of her life where ad- 
ventures of gallantry formed so con- 
spicuous a figure.’* “ Oh !” said he, 

“ I dare say she will represent bersqlf 
only as a bust.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

For The Port Folio .■ 

Mu. Oldschool, 

The annexed production was ushered into this 
* breathing world 0 on Friday evening between the 
hows of ten and tvrfsWe : It is the legitimate ©Spring 
Of Idleness begotten by Love. Should you think pro- 
£er to sentence it to suffocation, let the incongruity of 
its parentage mitigate the severity of its fete. . j 

RHAPSODICAL HYMN TO CUPlH. 

Oh thou ? who from thy realms above 
Guidest the unerring shafts of love; 

0 lovely little smiling god 

Who prostrates monarch# at thy nod. 

Hear ! Oh hear a melting elf, 

A pure disciple of thyself. 

If among thy brilliant train 
One mortal goddess doth remain, 

Whose form eclipseth Sappho’s self. 

Give, oh give her to thy elf. 

Grant her, Cupid, Clara’s kiss 
Burning with ecStatick bliss > 

Let fluttering Sylphs in transport sip 
The electrick fluid of her lip. 

Whose luscious pout invites to bliss. 

And speaks the raptures of a kiss ; 

Gently swelling to bepress’d. 

Place Delia’s white voluptuous breast. 

On which Imperial Jove might rest ; 
Enclos’d within this sacred grove 
Dwells all the mysteries of love : 

Here the entrancing Graces sport. 

And speechless Transport holds her court ; 
This is the Heliconian spring. 

Inspir’d bards first learn to sing. 

And warm’d by true poetick fire 
Gently touch the thrilling lyre. 

Till panting with supreme delight 
Impetuous Reason wings her flight. 

Americanus. 

New -Tor t } March , 1807. 

EPIGRAMS. 

For The Port Folio. 

Applied to the. beautiful, amiable, and accomplished 
Mrs. D Y. 

You bid me be free, and you say we mqpt 
part, 

Since Absence 'alone can regain me my 
heart ; 

Your advice dearest D— y, how vain to 
pursue. 

Who that ever knew Freedom could ever 
know you. 


Aitdther to the same* 

How could my heart of Cupid’# pdwer tfe, 
ware, 

Whose bowstriag is compos'd of D*~f*.y’s 
hair ? 

Or, when the urchin shoots, bis skill defy. 

Whose arrows are the rays of D— — y’s eye] 

Or how escape Love’s fascinating wiles 

Who times her toice said animates he* 
smiles! 

On the death of an eminent Jeweller. 

Poor Will who in jewels was never Outty*d, 

And by precious stones Uv’d-*of a, carbuncle 
dy’d. 

Cbloe vows that she never gave Dattoti * 
kiss. 

Yet permits him to steal one, nor takes it 
amiss: 

Thus in vain to her Prudery She flies for 
relief, 

And forgets the receiver’s as bad as the 
thief. 

Ah ! gentle Sleep, though on thy form im* 
prest. 

Death’s truest, strongest lineaments ap- 
pear. 

To share my couch thy presence I request. 

To sooth itiy senses with repose sincere. 

Come, wish’d for Rest, and all my cares re. 
lieve. 

For at thy kind approach all cares retire. 

Thus without life how sweet it is to live. 

Thus without death how pleasing to ex- 
pire. 

To Damon’s self his love’s confin’d* 

No harm therein I see. 

This happiness attends his choice, 
Unrivall’d he will be. 

Dear Cupid, I cried, do consult with your 
mother. 

To subdue my dear Chloe’s insensible 
heart, 

Kind Cupid obey’d : Venus too play’d her 
part, 

And my Chlpe at length fell in love— with 
another. 

To Fortune I but little owe, 

A losing gamester cried. 

Be thankful then, for all must know. 
You owe enough beside. 


The Price of The Port Polio is Six Dollars per annum, te be paid in advance. 
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Cowper, 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


MISCELLANY. 

For The Port Folio. 

man, says Lord Chesterfield, is 
ridiculous in the character which Na- 
ture intended him to represent; he 
becomes so, only when he assumes a 
part to which his disposition of mind 
is^not adapted. The remark will be 
found universally correct. The sim- 
plicity of the ignorant never excites 
our contempt, but when it is clothed 
in vanity ; the lowest and most insig- 
nificant of men may inspire a senti- 
ment of pity, but will’ never be de- 
spised if he walk in the path of humi- 
lity ; and even the bold and daring vil- 
lain who holds to the light the purposes 
of his soul, creates an opinion far Less 
degrading to humanity than the assas- 
sip whose face is decked in smiles. 
Still, we are ever unwilling to display 
the impression stamped on us by the 
hand pf Nature, and are always anxi- 
ous to assume a character widely dif* 
ferent from that which has been allot- 
ted to us. 

When the god of mirth was made 
the arbiter, to decide upon the perfor- 
mances of his fellow deities, he pro- 
nounced man to be the worst, because 
he had not a window ki his breast, 
through which the secrets of his heart 
might appear, and by means of which 
thp sincerity of his professions might 
be known. Far different from their 


present condition would mankind have 
been, had the advice of Momus been 
pursued, and few, very few of us in- 
deed, would have been grateful for the 
change. On the contrary, it seems 
rather to be our desire to throw a veil 
over the only index that exists, for our 
earliest and our continued efforts are 
made to conceal the real motives and 
impulses pf the heart. Else why does 
old age so often endeavour to display 
the levity, and to participate in the ill- 
timed joys of youth? Why does Po- 
verty enrobe itself in tinsel and feed 
upon the fancied plaudits of an undis- 
cerning world ? Why does Ignorance 
or Folly assume the cloak of Wisdom, 
which every wind can throw aside, and 
display the deficiencies within ? How 
amiable was that philosopher whose 
only wish was to know the situation for 
which the gods had intended him, that 
so, he might make every exertion in 
his power to further their designs!* 
Discontent is a powerful, frequently 
a useful principle of action. But the 
love of change, how r ever strong, will 
not account for our eternal desires to 
appear that which we are not: for it 
would rather impel us to destroy the 
seeds of vice, which Nature ha? im- 
planted or Habit generated in our 
minds, and not to gloss over the sur- 
face wdth a flimsy colouring while the 


* Epictetus. . r 

H h 
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core remains unsound. Nor can this 
propensity be ascribed to pride or 
shame ; for pride and shame have 
some good end in view ; either the 
support of conscious worth, or contri- 
tion and penitence for guilt. It is a 
frailty incident to our nature ; a frailty 
latent during the early periods of in- 
fancy, but which grows with our 
growth and strengthens with our 
strength ; a frailty which increases in 
proportion to the encouragement it re- 
ceives, and finding its sanction in the 
example of thousands, and fortunate 
perhaps in its first attempts, destroys 
at length the perception even of its 
possessour himself. But it is a frailty 
which the bravest may be proud to 
conquer, and the wisest to subdue. 

From the lips of Candour, persua- 
sion always flows, and the ray of truth 
that illumines the countenance of Sin- 
cerity, surpasses all the lustre which 
a reason the most refined, and a so- 
phistry the most impenetrable, can 
bestow. It is the elegance of the 
Athenian temple, compared with the 
grand yet terrifick splendour of the 
Gothick dome ; it is the bewitching 
smile of native beauty, contrasted with 
the studied air of high-born pride: 
the last we may admire, but the former 
only can we love. 

The rules of conduct prescribed by 
good breeding are not incompatible 
with the purest sincerity. The rich- 
est jewel is void of beauty until the 
hand of Art remove the dulness with 
which, by nature, it is encircled. Po- 
liteness as it not only ca|ls into action 
the principles of goodiiess, but even 
in some degree contributes to their 
formation, may be regarded not mere- 
ly as a dress for Virtue, but as among 
the most valuable of its constituent 
parts. It is the delicate medium 
through which Benevolence maybe 
viewed to advantage. It is the polish 
which adorns and improves the sub- 
stance. It is a qualification, which in 
its purity can be found, only in a be- 
nignant, an intelligent, a superiour 
mind. 

Were I called upon to point out an 
example of merit completely unaf- 
fected, of perfectly modest unassum- 


ing worth, of candour undissembled, 
and sincerity unfeigned; I should 
shrink from the task; the annals of 
man present no such character; his 
very constitution forbids the possibility 
of its existence. But in the shades 
of the Grecian academy, in the retire- 
ment of her philosophers, I would 
select as the nearest to perfection, the 
instructor of Xenophon and Plato. 
Devested of the ridiculous misanthro- 
py of the cynick ; avoiding the frozen 
virtue of the Stoick, and despising the 
unmanLy softness of the Epicurean, 
Socrates lived so pure a life that Na- 
ture, proud of being the mother of 
such a son, might exclaim, this was a 
man. Such a character >tfe should 
imitate if we cannot resemble ; and 
measuring our desires by the line of 
piety and. wisdom, let us say with 
Plautus, 

Proximum quod sit bono, quodque a male ' 
longissime. 

Id volo esse. 

Captivi. Actus 2, S. 2. 

SALADIN. 

For The Pot t Folio. 

WANT OF PATRONAGE 

The principal Cause of the Slow Progress 

OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
AN ORATION, 

Delivered before the society of PHI BETA 
KAPPA, upon the anniversary of that insti- 
tution, 

BY SAMUEL F. JARVIS. 

Sint Macenates , non deerunt , Flacce , Mar ones 

Mart. 

( Continued .) 

In a republick, luxury and corrup- 
tion of morals are said to be the inva- 
riable precursors of national dissolu- . 
tion ; it is no less true that the perver- 
sion of national taste, and the disre- 
lish for the solid attainments of sci- 
ence, evince a degeneracy in learning, 
morals, and religion. The polite au- 
thour of the Travels of Cyrus,* de- 
scribing the state of the Medes when 
their empire was declining, gives a 
lively picture of the literary corrup- 

• Travels of Cyrus by the Chevalier Ram- 
say, p. 5. . 
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tian Which then prevailed. “ Solid 
knowledge was looked upon as con- 
trary to delicacy of manners ; agree* 
able trifles, fine-spun thoughts, and 
sallies of imagination, were the only 
kinds of wit admired there : no sort 
of writing pleased but amusing fic- 
tions, where a perpetual succession of 
events surprised by their variety, with- 
out improving the understanding or 
ennobling the heart.” 

“ Behold the picture! Is it like? Like 
whom ? w 

But however inimical to the en- 
couragement of learning, may be 
those causes which have been men- 
tioned, still there is another which is 
no less hurtful in its operations; I 
mean the want of respect so general 
among us for the clergy. So distin- 
guished has this order of. men been in 
every age, as the patrons and suppor- 
ters of science, that it may safely be 
assumed as an axiom that literature 
will never flourish but in those coun- 
tries where there is a learned clergy ; 
and never will there be a learned cler- 
gy, unless they are regarded with re- 
verence and supported with dignity. 

Among the many causes to which 
this disrespect is owing, there are 
three which perhaps are the most ef- 
fectual : The growing corruption of 
the country ; the exclusive attention 
of people to politicks ; and the sys- 
tem of making the clergy entirely de- 
pendent upon the people. 

Upon the first* of these heads it is 
not necessary to enlarge ; every day 
presents an example of the truth of it 
to our view. Vice never beholds 
with a friendly eye the grave monitor 
who censures and inveighs against it, 
and Vice is never too good to blackten 
and endeavour to reduce to its own 
level, the hand which constantly oppo- 
ses it. ■ !* ■ 

But with respect to the second, it is 
necessary to be more particular. In 
the science of government as well as 
in every other, truth anderrour are too 
much blended together to be easily 
separated. Time, and study, and ex- 
perience, are necessary correctly to 
distinguish and arrange them . T ruth 


is not placdff upon the surface ; it mo- 
destly shuns the common eye, and 
must be sought before it can be found ; 
in the strong language of South, w it 
lies too deep to be fetched up with the 
plough, and too close to be beaten out 
with the hammer.” How then shall 
he who u fighteth with the heat of the 
furnace” and ip whose ears the noise 
of the hammer and the anvil is conti- 
nually heard ; how shall he be able to 
direct the affairs of a state, and to de- 
cide what is useful and what is preju- 
dicial ? Such a supposition is inad- 
missible, because it is contrary to 
facts. To them I appekl for the proof 
of the assertion, when I say, that out 
of the whole American people, the 
wilL of nine-tenths is directed by that 
of the one remaining. The popular 
machine, though large and complicat- 
ed) requires but a small force to move 
it. Every man of talents and address 
who assumes the character of a pa* 
triot, is able to inflame that jealousy of 
their superiours which the idea of an 
equality of rights ever produces in the 
minds of the vulgar. This narrow 
jealousy is the constant companion of 
exalted ignorance, because every man* 
however inferiour his talents, and 
however limited his information may 
be, fancies himself capable of direct- 
ing the affairs of a nation, and conse- 
quently looks upon every man as a ri- 
val more or less dangerous in propor- 
tion to the extent of his abilities and 
learning. 

And against no order of men has 
the power of demagogues been more 
forcibly directed than against the cler- 
gy. Every sinew has been exerted 
to shake the pillar which supports 
them. Their characters have been 
blackened, their fame aspersed, their 
failings magnified into vices, and their 
virtues degraded into petty gewgaws, 
with the glitter of which they endea- 
vour to dazzle the publick eye, and 
hide the black deformity of their 
hearts. 

i From such a burden of calumnies, 
what heart is there that possesses the 
fine feelings of humanity, that will 
not shrink back with dread ? 'Who 
will voluntarily become the figure “ for 
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the hand of Scorn to point his finger 
at” ? Who will consent to be slander- 
ed and reviled and blackened ? But 
the answer is obvious. Either the 
man whose heart is callous to those 
feelings which could alone ( adorn it, 
or he who prefers the satisfaction 
which a consciousness of rectitude 
can give, before all the honours and 
all the triumphs which the full horn 
of popular applause can shower upon 
his head. Happily the sacred office of 
a priest is not yet so degraded, so 
sunk beneath a load of infamy, but 
that it can, boast of many a brilliant 
luminary ; -yet how much is it to be 
feared that this number will continue 
to decrease, in proportion to the de- 
crease of motives for embracing the 
profession. 

But a third cause of the disrespect 
shown to the clergy, and one the 0101*6 
dangerous because from this the two 
which have been mentioned derive 
most of their power J arises from their 
extreme dependence upon the peo- 
ple. It is a trait, generally attached 
to the human character, that power, 
When it is exerted for the protection 
and maintenance of a dependent, is 
gratified in proportion to the submis- 
sion of him whom it patronizes. And 
is not this the precise relation in 
which the clergy stand towards the 
people ? And is not this the degrada- 
tion to which they are compelled to 
stoop ? Instead of being considered 
in the venerable and exalted station, 
which, as the embassadours of God to 
man, they have a right to claim, they 
are treated as the mere servants of the 
people, created at their pleasure, con- 
tinued at their pleasure, and destroyed 
at their pleasure. They hire a minis- 
ter, (such is the contemptuous and 
degrading language which they use) 
just as they would hire a day labourer; 
ixw, if he do not perform his task to 
their satisfaction, if he do not adapt 
his doctrines, his words, his tones, his 
pronunciation to the faslidiosity of 
their taste, they turn him off again 
with as little ceremony. Skill in ora- 
tory has become too much the crite- 
rion of clerical excellence, and the in- 
quiry is not so much whether the 


doctrines are sound, as Whether the 
mode of delivering them is pleasing: 

“ Omnia enim Stolid! m&gis admirantur 
amantque 

Inver&is quae sub verbis latitantia commit ; 
Veraque constituunt, quae belle tangere pos- 
sunt 

Aureis et lepido quae sunt fucata sonore.”* 

It has been a favourite theme with 
protestants, ever since the Reforma- 
tion, to declaim against the oppression 
and enormous power of the clergy. 
That the complaint against the church 
of Rome was too well founded, cannot 
be denied; but one extreme should be 
avoided as well as the other ; and I 
question much whether the degrada- 
tion of the clerical order to so low a 
state, will not give a much more fatal 
blow to the interests of religion and 
literature, than they ever received 
from its exaltation. 

Such are the principal causes to 
which the disrespect for the character 
of the clergy may be attributed, and 
sufficient has been said concerning 
them, to exhibit lucid proof that while 
they exist, learning can never flourish. 
I come now ' to consider the second 
part of the inquiry: Whether learned 
men receive the emolument which 
will serve as an incentive to the acqui- 
sition of science. 

“The wisdom of a learned man,** 
says the son of Sirach, “ cometh by 
opportunity of leisure : and he that 
hath little business shall becomo 
wise.”f The truth of the remark is 
evident. He who contents himself 
with viewing the surface of things, 
will never arrive at the knowledge of 
the inside of them. Retirement and 
study, and consequently length of 
time, is necessary. He must devote 
his whole life to the pursuit, if he 
hope to. explore the “ penetralia re- 
rum.” It is idle then to believe that 
America will ever become a literary 
nation, unless some permanent esta- 
blishment can be made for the sup- 
port of the learned^ and this can be 


* Lucretius, Lib. 1, 642. 

f Eccles. ch. 38. v: 24. The whole chap- 
ter is well worthy the attentive consider*, 
tion of modem reformers. 
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effected only in two ways: either /by 
the generosity of individuals, or the 
■ munificence of government. 

But hard indeed would be tfie fate 
of learning, had it nothing to depend 
upon but the cold hand of individual 
patronage. Where is the man to be 
found who has bestowed competency 
upon a single literary character? In- 
stances, it is true, may be named of 
the endowment of a professorship by 
an individual, but these have hitherto 
been rare, and are every day becoming 
still more so. If it be asked why in- 
dividual patronage has decreased, the 
answer is ready, and has indeed been 
anticipated, since it arises from the 
same sources to which the want of re- 
spect for learned men has been traced. - 
Were the motives of this kind of pa- 
tronage developed, it would, I think, 
be found, that in nine instances out of 
ten, it proceeded irom the ambition of 
transmitting an illustrious name to 
posterity. And who will expect to 
derive fame from the encouragement 
of that, which in the publick view, ap- 
pears tube an object too inconsidera- 
ble to merit either its notice or pa- 
tronage ? 

(To be continued.) 

fyln. Oldschqol, 

As I observe you do admit poetry 
into your amusing paper, allow me to 
offer the follow poem to your accept- 
ance : The tale in substance is simi- 
lar to* one related in prose by the au- 
thour of the Abbess, at the beginning 
'oi the third volume. 

Philantus. 

SIR ELMER, 

A LEGENDART TALE. 

u What means yon mould’ring heap of earth 
Beneath yon blasted oak ? 

And what those piles of hunuujJ*oaes * 
That whiten on the rock ? 

“Why does no shrub adorn the place. 

With vegetation green ? 

And why aoes every- living thing 
Avoid the dreary scene ?” 

«* If thou wouldst know,” die seer reply’d, 

% ««The secret of the place. 

Hither at midnight’s solemn hour 
Thy lonely steps retrace. 


“ And haply if within thy breast* 
Undaunted courage glow. 

To thee it may be given to trace 
Its mystery of wo!” 

“ Wilt thou be there,” the knight inquir’d!!, 
“ My wandering steps to guide ?” 

« To one alone the deed belongs !” 

The reverend seer reply’d. 

Pondering in. awe, the silent youth 
His former way return’d. 

And much he marveil’d— and his heart 
With sacred fervour biim’d. 

Within a ruin’d abbey’s tower 
The interval he spent— 

And forth he stray’d at dark midnight* 

On bold adventure bent ! 

Thro’ the dull night no favouring moon 
Bestow’d a radiant gleam, 

Nor sought one little star to kisi 
Its shadow in the stream. 

But thick and driving clouds obscure 
The azure vault of heaven. 

And thunder, in repeated peals. 

Along its arch was driven. 

Young Elmer plunged his quivering steel 
Deep in his milk-white steed t 
He sought to cross the barren heath 
With more than usual speed. 

But the blue lightning’s arrowy flash 
Flam’d right across his way. 

And at his feet a rifted pine 
In cumbrous ruin lay. 

In vain Sir Elmer strove to guide 
His wild affrighted horse. 

For to the destin’d spot no skill 
The trembling beast could force. 

Y et all-undaunted Elmer leaves 
His courser’s panting sides ; , \ 

And forward to the tuny mound 
Advanc’d with hasty strides. 

And now the flaming heavens appear 
One dreadful sheet of fire. 

Nearer the crashing thunder rolls. 

Yet will he not retire. 

The deep-red flame disclos’d the spot 
Where rose the t#rfy mound — 

Where ghastly wav’d the blasted oak,' 
And bones lay whitening round. 

But now no more the hollow wind 
In loud defiance spoke; 

No lightning glar’d — nor following quick} 
No crashing thunder broke. 

But awful stillness through the air 
Unwonted honour shed — 

Uncommon darkness wrapt the sky*- 
Young Eli^er shook with dread : 
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Tet on with ardent Haste he pass’d 
To reach the crumbling- mound ; 

But lo ! — a sudden cavern yawn’d 
Where late the rock had frown’d. 

Ahd in its deep sepulchral breast, 

A trembling flame he spy’d. 

Whose glare disclos’d a death-like form, 

A dagger in his- side ! 

All horroiir-struck while Elmer gaz’d, 
Slowly the figure rose. 

And, by some power superiour, broke 
The grave’s profound repose. 

In scaly armour dight the form 
A martial semblance wore. 

And down the shining metal flow’d 
A stream of purple gore. 

On Elmer now he bent his eye 
With anxious looks of wo ! 

And thrice he groan’d, and thrice anew 
The blood began to flow. 

His voice was like the imprison’d fires 
That rock the frighted ground ; 

And Elmer’S soul recoil’d to hear 
The deep and death-like sound ! 

“ What can I do,” appall’d he said, 

“ To give thy spirit rest !” — 

* Avenge my death !” the spectre cry’d, / 
And bar’d his bleeding breast. 

*On whom ?— and why?” — the youth in- 
quired. 

“ On Hubert of Leland, 

And when thou strik’st his villain heart, 

Say Egbert arm’d thy hand.” 

* How can I raise my arm,” he said, 

“ Against my patron kind ? 

How can 1 bear to seek his life. 

And Hear no cause assign’d?” 

“Blood calls for blood,” the shade reply ’d, 

“ 1 fell beneath his sword : 

And j\istly thou mayst strike the blow— 
Believe a father’s word!” 

* My father thou!” the youth exclaim’d; 

But sudden from his view 

The shade was vanish'd— in a flame 
Of pale sulphureous blue. 

Torn with impatience stood the knight, . , 
His inmost soul on fire. 

And with impetuous voice exclaim’d 
Upon his vanish’d sire ! 

In vain he call’d — in. vain he pray’d, 

Kb sire appear’d again ; 

And early dawn began to gleam 
Across the barren plain ! 

Back th«n to Hubert’s proud abode 
The youth his footsteps bent ; 


Yet to the ground his hehd declin'd 
On wildenng thoughts intent 

Strange was the tale, and strange the means 
By which the tale was told; 

Yet it compell’d his faith, and all 
His shivering blood ran cold !' ' 

” What means that pensive look of wo P 
Old Hubert kindly said ; 

“ Say is thy cheek from anger pale, 

Or else by fear dismay’d.” 

“ No pallid rage,” Sh* Elmer said, 

“ Sits low’ringon my brow ; 

Nor is it fear !— I trust in heaven. 

Fear I shall never know!” 

He spake, and strove his head to’ raise. 

And often strove to smile ; 

But tho’ it dimpled on his cheek. 

His bosom ach’d die while ! 

And when the gleam of evening shone 
All radiant in the west. 

Fair Emma met him in the bower. 

An unexpected guest. 

And much she try’d with soothing art 
To win him from his wo ; 

But as he gaz’d upon the maid. 

His bitter tears would flow ! 

“ Vain are your soothing*^ lovely maid; 

To ease this bursting- heart; 

And vain are all our vows of love— 

We must forever part !” 

“ Alas, my Elmer, this from thee !” 

The damsel faintly said ; 

“ And are then all thy plighted vows 
Forgotten or betray’d ?” 

“ Oh never, never,” sigh’d the youth, 

“ Can I inconstant be ! 

Sweet maid, this wretched heart would 
break, 

To prove its truth to thee ! 

“ But cruel duties now demand 
My undivided soul ; . 

Imperious duties, which my love 
Must fatally control !” 

Hubert’s fair daughter vainly strove 
The fatal tale to gain ; 

From Elmer’s agonizing breast 
No word could she obtain \ 

And when at night upon his couch 
His feverish limbs he tost. 

He felt his reason and his faith 
In wild disorder lost 

« 

" Can that be counsel just and good. 

Which can such deeds require ; 
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Wbkh bids me seek my pa&on’s life 
And murder Emma’s sire ! 

“It must not be ! — Strange dream begone ! 
Some demon met my view, 

And sought to lure me to my harm. 

With visions most untrue !” 

“ No, Hubert, no ! — thy Elmer’s hand 
Thy life shall never seek ! 

No, Emma, no ! — no deed of mine 
Shall bathe with tears thy cheek !” 

Instant, beside his restless couch. 

The martial shade appear’d ! 

And with a frown, his outstretch’d arm 
In threatening guise uprear’d. 

And on the hapless youth he cast 
Dark furious looks of rage ! 

And Elmer sought, with earnest words 
His anger to assuage ! 

“Take then this sword and plunge it deep 
In Hubert’s villain breast ! 

Thy father’s blood has stain’d the blade ! 
'Obey the stem behest !” 

Vanish’d the spirit into air. 

The sword remain’d behind. 

And new and strong conviction gleam’d 
Upon Sir Elmer’s mind. 

He rose and grasp’d the fatal steel. 

And Hubert’s chamber sought ! 

“ What ! — Shall I strike him as he sleeps l 
Avaunt, unworthy thought ! 

“Vet, can I bear to hear him plead. 

And beg his life of mte ? . 

Oh Hubert, Hubert ! sooner far 
Would I be slain by thee !” 

But lo ! the sight that methis eye 1 
* Old Hubert, kneeling, pray’d 

Before a marble tomb, where high 
W as Egbert’s name display’d ! 

The knight remain’d in silence near. 

And mark’d his tears and sighs ; 

And answering floods of pity ran 
Incessant from his eyes. 

The baron rose, and wonder’d much 
To see Sir Elmer stand. 

Tears coursing down his face, and drawn 
The weapon in his hand. 

« Know’st thou this sword ?” Sir Elmer said, 
« Know’st thou this bloody stain? 

’Tis Egbert's Sword ! ’tis Egbert’s blood 1 
And thou hast Egbert slain !” 

** Yes, heaven is just 1” the baron cry’d, 

“ The chief was slain by me ! 

And willingly I yield my life. 

Oh Egbert’s son ! to thee 1 


“Vain is the hope by ruthless deeds 
To purchase wealth and peace ! 

Oh .welcome, Death ! — ‘for this remorse 
With thee alone shall cease ! 

“ Yet ere I close my eyes for aye. 

Let me my tale reveal ! 

And haply thy too pitying breast 
To just revenge ’twill steel ! 

“ Thy sire and I, in early youth. 

Fop the same damsel strove ; i 

I gain’d the wealthy sire’s consent— 

He won Eltruda’s love ! 

“ To him she gave her secret faith, 

(Ah— could I bear to see !) 

And shelter’d from her hostile sire. 

She croon’d his hopes with thee \ 

“By passion stung, by envy fir’d, 

I struck his kindred breast ; 

And of his consort and his lands 
Became at once possess’d ! 

“ Pitying I saw thy helpless youth. 

And rear’d lost Egbert’s son. 

Yet would I ne’er thy name reveal. 

Nor yield the wealth I’d. won ! 

“ Could I by such avowal blast 
My long-establish’d fame ? 

Or such a direful stigma cast 

. On my unblemish’d name ? 

“ Yet I design’d whene’r high-heaven * 
Me to the grave should call. 

To certify tby noble birth, 

And yield thy treasures all ! 

“ But yet thy father’s angry spirit 
Oft hovers o’er my bed. 

And sheds alarming visions round. 

And shakes my soul with dread. 

“ And fair Eltruda sunk beneath 
The unexpected blow ; 

And died in beauty’s early prime, 

A victim to her wo ! 

“ Yet, ere she died, alas ! — to me 
One darling child she bore 1 

My Enyspa is my only bliss ! 

Say, need I tell thee more ?” 

“ Oh no !” the trembling youth exclaim’d, 

“ Live, Hubert, live in peace ! 

’’Tis I must seek the grave, for there 
Alone my woes can cease ! 

“ Oh Emma ! lovely, lov’d, ador’d ! 

Forgive this impious sigh ! 

Sister ! forgive my guilty love ! 

For thee ! — for thee !— I die !” 

He rais’d aloft the shining blade, 

And on his sire he cried! 

Then in his bosom plung’d the steel, 

And in a moment— pie d j 
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For The Port Polio. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

y. CO IT RAD & Co. propose to publish by sub- 
scription, an elegant vzork, entitled ME- 
MOIRS OF ANACREON, translated 
from the original Greek of Critias of 
Athens , by Charles Sbdley, Esq. in- 
including the ODES OF ANACREON, 
from the version of Thomas Moore, Esq. 

Critia? of Athens pays a tribute to 
the legitimate gallantry of Anacreon, 
calling him, with elegant conciseness, 
ywmnmn vsportvfut. 

Tor hyvrtttKuar /utXttrrTX^xrla Kol’otim > 
’fllvr Araxfttorrecy Tw? u% EAA*d’ strqytr, 
Xppvm&mr yvrxtxMtpsnTipTtvftx. 

Teioe gave to Greece her treasure, 

Sage Anacreon, sage in loving; 

Fondly weaving lays of pleasure 

For the maids who blush’d approving. 
t Moore’s Anac. p. 2$8 

The version of the Odes of Ana- 
creon, with which the literary world 
has recently been favoured, has reviv- 
ed the pleasure which the melody of 
the lynst once excited on the plains of 
Greece, and extended the reputation 
of his translator to every country 
where classical learning is venerated, 
and the genuine effusions of the poet 
find a congenial glow. To the genius 
and industry of Thomas Moore, Esq. 
we are indebted for one of the best 
translations that English literature 
possesses, and the liveliest exhibition 
of Grecian poetry that English litera- 
ture can boast. 'The authour of the 
present work is aware that he speaks 
at a time unpropitious to the fame of 
Moore. He knows that the itfdjgna- 
tion of some, and the mortification of 
others, have been strongly excited by 
a volume published by him since his 
visit to this country. But his transla- 
tion of Anacreon has no relation to 
the remark contained in his ‘ “ Epis- 
tles, Odes, &'c.” To his brilliant ge- 
nius as a poet, and his ability as a 
translator, repeated editions and reite- 
rated applause bear ample testimony ; 
and, by adopting his version of Ana- 
creon, the. authour at once gratifies 
the feelings of personal friendship, 
and pays that tribute of respect, which 

\ 


is so justly due t<5 hh unrivalled ex* 
cellence. 

The design of fthis work was con- 
ceived during the transient visit which 
Mr. Moore paid to this city in the 
summer of 1804. A biographical 
sketch of the life of Anacreon, form- 
ed upon the ingenious plan of thd 
Abb£ Barthdlemy, appeared to the au- 
thour as one which offered a fertile 
source of amusement, and the prose- 
cution of it was embraced with that 
ardour which is incident to the 
schemes of a youthful enthusiast. It 
was communicated to Moore during 
one of those festive nights, which he 
has remembered in a manner not less 
honourable to himself than grateful to 
his friends. His approbation was ex- 
pressed >in a manner which was 
prompt, warm, and flattering. But the 
authour did not advert to the impro- 
priety of forsaking that “ deep well,” 
which my Lord Coke has dug for his 
“ good sons,” to wander amid the al- 
luring bowers of ancient Greece, 
though Genius there had delighted to 
hold her seat, and Imagination there 
had whispered her sweetest inspira- 
tions. Such considerations, however, 
did intrude, when the fervour of lite- 
rary emulation had subsided, and Rea- 
son had, resumed her sway. The 
work was a long time abandoned, and 
perhaps never would have been sub- 
mitted to publick inspection, had not 
the partiality of a few friends flattered 
the very credulous authour into an opi- 
nion, that a continuation would be not 
wholly unworthy of publick perusal.* 

The authour wifl make no apology 
for the offences he has committed 
against the regularity of chronology. 
If laborious commentators can gravely 
and ingenipusly dispute whether Sap- 
pho danced to the voluptuous cadence 
of the lyre of Anacreon, or whether 
an entire century intervened between 


* A pail of the Memoirs of Anacreon* 
with an introductory letter addressed to a li- 
terary friend, was published in The Port Fo- % 
lio for the past year. Those pages way 
convey a more accurate idea of the nature 
and plan of the 'work than can here be at- 
tempted.. 
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the period of their births, he surely 
may be pardoned, who suffers Ana- 
creon to write an epitaph upon Plato, 
or criticise the Poetic ks of Aristotle. 
Some of these anachronisms were 
intentional, in order to afford suitable 
topicks for the conversation of a scho- 
lar, and others were the consequence 
of carelessness. The work is a fiction, 
intended to illustrate ancient manners, 
and, by making the Odes of Anacreon 
more familiar, to render, if possible, 
the popularity of a friend more ex- 
tensive. To these motives, if the 
criticks add, as it is supposed it must 
be conceded, some little admixture of 
personal vanity, they have all the mo- 
tives of this undertaking, and they 
may make such use of the declaration 
as justice and liberality may suggest. 
That the volumes were written during 
occasional intervals of business or 
study, may operate upon the clemency 
of some readers ; and that they were al- 
most concluded before the time which 
the law terms the years of discretion, 
might be added as a stronger claim 
upon the favour of the candid, did not 
the authour fear the retort of some 
savcastick critick, that the fact appear- 
ed upon the showing of hie record . But 
.the just severity of criticism admits 
of no pleas in extenuation of negli- 
gence ofc* imperfection. It is neces- 
sary- to the integrity of literature, that 
every writer be judged with strictness 
and impartiality, and that his judges 
be neither awed by the imposing 
noise of a dedication, nor seduced by 
the smooth flatteries of a preface. 
The present writer respectfully pre- 
sents himself at the seat of this tri- 
bunal v with no arrogant pretensions to 
distinction : he offers his labours with 
very humble expectations, as the inno- 
, cent, and perhaps not entirely useless 
amusement of a youthful mind, which 
preferred literary exertion to listless 
or frivolous inactivity, when compelr 
led to intermit its attentions to profes- 
sional occupation. It was pleasant to 
cheer the gloom of a solitary cham- 
ber, by revisiting, with the excursive 
eye of Imagination, the climes that 
are distant, and to recount the days that 
have rolled by : to survey the enamel- 
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led plains where the voice of true pa- 
triotism was heard, and where Apollo 
taught the rudiments of his art: to 
stray on the banks of Ilyssus and lis- 
ten to the musick of Anacreon, or 
hang over the Leucadian mount and 
drop a tear to the memory of the Les- 
bian maid. By such arts, the slow 
foot of Time moves unperceived, and 
we only awake from, the pleasing vi- 
sion when some sad realities affright 
the phantoms of fancy from the en- 
chanted bower, and “ too feelingly re- 
mind us what we are.” Such are the 
pleasures of the recluse, at the “ so- 
lemn noon of night,” and they are not 
undelightful 1 

— When the lamps expiring yield to rest. 
And solitude returns, gladly I quit 
The noisy mansions, and, attentive, mark 
the palmy grove* 

Resounding once with Plato’s voice, 

Amid whose umbrage green her silver head 
Th* unfading olive lifts ; the vine-clad hills 
Lay forth their purple store] and sunny vales 
In prospects vast their level laps expand. 
Amid whose beauties glistening Athens 
v tow*rs, 

The blissful scenes where clear Ilyssus rolls 
His sage-inspiring flood, whose winding 
marge 

The thick- wove laurel shades, and roseate 
mom 

Pours all her splendours on th' empurpled 
scene. 

The impressive voice of Experi- 
ence will soon testify how far the cre- 
dulity* of Ambition can be realized by 
the sanction of Truth. The aspiring 
hope with which literary eminence 
has always elevated him, has strewn 
many a flower over a path of difficul- 
ties g^nd dangers, and led him, in the 
reveries of fancy, to a palace of de- 
lights, where, as he has surveyed the 
precipice that surrounds it, he has ven* 
tured to exclaim with the enraptured 
artist, Ed io anche son Pittore . 

’ April 14, 1807. 

This work will be put to press as soon as 
a sufficient number of subscribers shall be 
obtained, and will be published in two neat 
crown octavo volumes, ornamented with 
likenesses of Anacreon, and Moore. Price 
to subscribers 2 dollars 50 cents per volume. 

i i . 
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VARIETY. 

In the rough blast heaves the billow. 

In the light air waves the willow ; 

Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 

What have I to do with tnee, 

. Dull, unjoyous Constancy > 

Sombre tale, and satire witty. 

Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty. 

Measur’d sighs, and roundelay. 

Welcome all! BUT DO NOT STAY. 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 

When I was last at G— , I had a 
French hair-dresser — let me entreat 
you not to show this to your friend— 
who is so fond of people of quality, 
that he thinks there is no life out of 
their company: he would accuse me 
of being too fond of low company. 

I introduce the present hair-dresser 
to your acquaintance, because, if I am 
not mistaken, he spoke the sentiments 
of his whole nation, high and low. 
You shall judge. This young fellow 
attended me every morning while I 
remained at G— ; he had been a year 
or two at London \ and while he dres- 
sed my hair, his tongue^ generally 
moved as quick as his fingers. He 
was full of his remarks upon London, 
and the fine people whose hair he pre- 
tended to have dressed .— 1 44 Do you 
not think,” said I, 44 that people may 
live very happy in that country?” 
Mais— pour cela,oui, Monsieur.” (But 
yes truly, Sir.) 44 Do you think then 
they are happy ?” * 4 Pour cela, non, 

Monsieur,” (no indeed Sir.) 44 Can 
you guess at the reason why they are 
not so, they have so much reason to 
be so ?” 44 Oui, Monsieur, elle est. 

toute simple.” (Yes Sir, it is quite 
plain.) 44 Pray what is the reason they 
are not happy ?” “C’est qu’ils ne sont 
pas destines k Fdtre.” (Because they 
are not destined to be so.) 

44 Did you ever see,” said I, 44 an 
Englishman who might pass for a 
Frenchman?” 44 Jamais de ma vie, 
Monsieur,” (never in my life) replied 
he with an accent of astonishment. 

44 Suppose him,” said I, 44 a man of 
quality ?” 44 N ’import^ (It mat- 
ters not.) 

“ But,” continued I, 44 suppose he 
had lived several years at Paris, that he 
was naturally very handsome, and 
well-made, that he had been educated 


by the best French dancing-master, 
his clothes made by the best French 
taylors, and his hair dressed by the 
most eminent friseur in Paris.”— 
44 C’est beaucoup, Monsieur, mais ce 
n’est pas assez.” (It is much, Sir, 
but it is not enough.) 

44 What,” exclaimed I, 4< would you 
still know him to be an Englishman?” 
44 Assurfcment, Monsieur.” (Most as- 
suredly, Sir.) 

44 What, before he spoke ?”— & Au 
premier coup d’aeil. (At the first 
glance, Sir.) 

44 The devil you would; but how?” 
44 C’est que messieurs les Anglois ottt 
un air — une manidre de se presenter 
— un— que sai— je moi— Vous m’en- 
tendez bien, Monsieur, un certain air 
si gau — ” (Because English gentlemen 
have an air of countenance— a manner 
of presenting themselves — a — what do 
I know— you understand me— a coun- 
tenance so awk — ). 

44 What air, fellow?” 44 enfiii, un air 
qui est charmant, si vous voulez, mon- 
sieur,” said he rapidly, 44 mais que le 
diable m’emporte, si c’est l’air Fran- 
cis.” (In short, an air which is 
charming, if you will, Sir, but the de- 
vil take me if it is a French air.) 

Dr. Moore . 


TODAY AND TOMORROW. 

Today the sun with cloudless ray. 

Beams joy and happiness around ; 

Tomorrow winds tempestuous play, - 
And sleet deforms the frozen ground. 

Such is the doom to man assign’d ; 

Such are the changes of the mind. 

Today the genial zephyrs breathe, 

The fragrance of the opening year ; 

Tomorrow sees the barren heath. 

And vegetation disappear. 

Such is the fate of human kind. 

Such are the changes oftlie mind. 

Today the sun of pleasure smiles, 

Youth, Joy and Beauty, deck the scenes. 

The magick wand of Hope beguiles. 

And not a dark cloud intervenes ; 

Such is the view to youth assign’d. 

Such the delusion of the mind. 

Tomorrow disappointment lowers, 
Care’s canker j^naws the aching breast. 

Regret each passing moment sours, 

Or Sorrow rears her gorgon crest : 

Such is the doom to man assign’d ; 

Such are the changes of the mind.- - 

Today deceitful Fortune wears 
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The gladd’ning smile of Joy and Peace ; 
We seek not Sorrow’s hidden snares, 

That soon may bid our pleasures cease ; 
Our prospects fair and unconfin’d 
Yield sweet contentment to the mind. 
Tomorrow wears another face ; 

And dark’ning clouds obscure the view ; 
In vain the past scenes we retrace, 

Or strive the future to pursue : 

But dreary are the thoughts assign’d, 

To occupy the gloomy mind. 

Today then let us all prepare 

For what the morrow may produce : 
Tomorrow be oar ohiefest care. 

To put each hour to proper use : 

Move in the sphere by Heaven design’d. 

And regulate the wandering mind. 

* An untimely shower or an unsea- 
sonable drought ; a frost too long con- 
tinued, or too suddenly broken up, 
with rain and tempest; the blight of 
the spring or the smut of the harvest ; 
will do more to cause the distress of 
the belly, than all the contrivances of 
all statesmen can do to relieve it. Let 
government protect and encourage 
industry, secure property, repress vio- 
lence, and discountenance fraud, it is 
all that they have to do. In other re- 
spects the less they meddle in these 
affairs the better ; the rest is in the 
hands of our master and theirs. W e 
are in a constitution of things wherein 
—4“ Modo sol nimiiW) modo corrijiuit im - 
bcr ” 

Prom Lady Manner is Peview of Poetry— ad- 
dressed to her son. 

Object of my fondest care, 

’Mid whose gay and childish air. 
Pleas’d Attention can descry 
Reason’s dawning brightness nigh ; 
While she, with delighted view, 

Marks the cheek of rosy hue, 

Marks thine eye, whose vivid light 
Shines than orient gems more bright ; 
Marks thy brows serenely bold, 
Crown’d with locks Of waving gold ; 
While an inexpressive charm, 

More than features, more than form. 
Which no pencil e’er could trape. 
Heightens every infant grace. 

Twice three Summers now have shed 
Their warm sunbeams o’er thy head. 
Summers, fraught with anxious fears 
To Reflection’s riper years : 

While o’er Europe’s wasted lands 
Discord hurls her flaming brands. 

And her rugged arms embrace 
Gallia’s sanguinary race. 

Fixing in each savage mind 


Hatred to the human kind — 

Pale Experience all aghast, * 

Reads the future in the past. 

And amidst impending gloom, 

Trembles for the nation’s doom. 

Thee, lov’d boy, no cares molest. 

Shade tky brow or heave thy breast } 

Or if cares should discompose, 

Like the de w-drOp on the rose. 

Or like clouds before the wind. 

Light, they leave no trace behind. 
Genuine delights are thine. 

Mirth and iunocence divine. 

Cherub Health of florid hue. 

Quick Surprize forever new, 

Froiick Fancy, gay and free, 

Gilds the rapid hours for thee. 

Happy age, to grief unknown ! 

Happy age, but quickly flown ! 

Soon thy sports thou must resign. 
Studious labour then is thine ; 

Far from every youthful play 
Grave Instruction points thy way : 
Science, rich in ancient store. 

Spreads for thee her classick lore ; 
Armed with magisterial rage 
Pedants guard the mystick page, 

Urging on thy tardy flight 
To Distinction’s steepy height 
Rough is Learning’s arduous road. 

Yet with brightest flow’rets strow'd, 
Flowrets, mid the waste of Time, 
Blooming in eternal prime. 

When first from. Kilkenny. 

TUNE— What can the matter be* 

When first from Kilkenny as fresh as a daisy. 

The girls of our village all swore I was 
crazy; 

Arrah, maid, wife, or widow, could never 
be aisy, 

If once, joy, I came in her way. 

And it’s — Dear, dear, what can the matter 
be ? 

Oh, botheration, joy 1 what can the matter 
be ; 

Such a fellow as Casey, they swore, there 
could never be. 

For at romps, faith, 1 spent the whole 
day. 

But soon as Miss Jenny fell into my way, sir. 

As dull as a sparrow 1 rambled all day, sir, 

1 strove to speak to her, but nothing could 
say, sir, '• f 

But phililu, what is*t I ail ! 

And — Dear, dear, what can the matte#' be ? 

’ Ob, dear, what can the matter be ? 

The neighbours all laughing, cri’d....What 
can thematter be ? 

Murphy O’Casey looks pale. 

Our minds scarce made up, a rude press- 
gang assail’d me ; 

And though I tipp’d them leg bail, my jewel 
toon nail’d me j 
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Genteel by the collar along the streets trail’d 
me. 

And lodged me a top of a ship. 

(Speaki)....JFftere they left me , and half a 
dozen more, poked up in a hencoop, all alone by 
myself singing 

Hear, dear, what can the matter be r ■ 

Oh, mucha wack, honey, what can the mat- 
ter be? 

But what of all that, sure. I’m now safe re- 
turn’d from sea ; 

Wa’n’t it a delicate trip. 

PROLOGUE, 

To the Farce of Mr. H. lately performed at Neyr- 
Tork, written by the Authour, and spoken by Mr. 
Ellis ton. 

If we have sinned in paring down a name, 
All civil well bred outhours do the same. 
Survey the columns of our daily writers — 
You’ll find that some Initials are great fight- 
ers-^ 

How fierce the shock, how fatal is the jar, 
When Ensign W. meets Lieutenant R- 
With two stout seconds, just of their own 
gizzard. 

Cross Captain X. and rough old General Z. 
Letter to letter spreads the dire alarms, 

Till half the Alphabet is up in arms. 

Not with less lustre hav6 Initials shone, 
That grace the gentler annals of Crim. Con. 
Where the dispensers of the publick ksh 
Soft penance give ; a letter and a dash— 
Where vice, reduc’d in Size, shrinks to a 
failing. 

And loses half its grossness by curtailing ; 
Faux pas are told us in a modest way — 

The affair of Col. B. with Mrs. A. 

You must excuse them— dor what is there, 
say. 

Which such a pliant vowel must not grant. 
To such a very pressing consonant ? 

Or who poetick justice dares dispute, 
When, mildly melting at-a lover’s suit. 

The wife’s a liquids her good man a mute ? 
Even in the homelier scenes of honest life. 
The coarse-spun intercourse of man and wife. 
Initials I anV told have taken place. 

Of Deary, Jspouse, and that old fashion’d 
race: 

And Gabbage, ask’d by brother Snip to tea. 
Replies, “ l4l come . - * —b ut it don’t rest with 
me— r ; 4< •' * a* * 

« I always leave them things to Mrs. C ” 

Oh should this mincing practice ever spread 
. .$><*» names of Eving heroes to the d&dj 
How would Ambition sigh and hang her 
•/head*. . * • 

As each lov’d syllable should melt away, 
Her Alexander turn’d into great At— 

A single C her Cfcsar to express- 

Her Scipio shorten’d to a Roman S. 

And nick’d and dock’d to these new modes 
of speech, 

Great Hannibal himself a blr. If. 


A new weekly paper on an improv- 
ed and liberal plan is announced at 
| Oxford, under the title of The 
I ford University and City Herald , and 
Midland , L County Chronicle , with the 
admirable motto of Pro rege, Le- 
ge, Avis et Focis. This makes the 
203d weekly provincial publication in 
Great-Britain and Ireland, of each of 
which one thousand copies are sold on 
the average . At sixpence each paper 
the annual return to the proprietors is 
263,000/.; and, at the duty of three 
pence half pentiy per paper, they 
yield to the state 154,000/. perann. 
Each paper contains also an average^ 
of forty advertisements, yielding to 
the proprietors, at seven shillings 
each, the sum of 147,784/. per ann., 
and the duty, at three shillings per 
advertisement, yields to the state 
63,336/. per annum. Such are the 
wonders of one department only of 
the British periodical press. 

TO THE DAUGHTER OF QWEST. 

O thou more bright, more cheering to our 
eyes. 

Than the young beams that warm the dawn- 
ing skies, 

Hast thou not heard the weeping nurse re- 
late 

The mournful tale of young Narcissus’ fate ? 
How, as the bards of ancient days have sung. 
While fondly o’er the glassy stream he hung, 
Enamour’d he his lovely form survey’d. 

And died at length the victim of 1 a shade. 
Sweet ! do not thou a Eke misfortune prove, 
O be not such thy fate, nor such thy love ! 
No more on that bewitching beauty gaze. 
Nor trust thy sight to meet its dazzling 
blaze. 

Hide, hide that breast so snowy fair: 
Hade the bright tresses of thy hair j 
And oh! those eyes of radiant ruin hide, 
brilliant as sunbeams dancing on the tide ; 
Hide die fair lids where their soft glories 
roll, ■ 

Darting* their tender glances to the soul. 

Hide the twin berries of thy lips perfume, 
Their breathing fragrance, and their , deep- 
, ening bloom ; 

Thy Ep, whose sounds such raptures can 
impart, 

Whose words of sweetness sink into the 
heart; 

Hide those fair cheeks, that glow like radi- 
ant mom, 

When Sol’s bright rays the blushing East 
adOrti; 
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Mb more tdtfiyincsutioug sight diapUyM, 
Be that dear rorm in every grace array’d : 
The rosy finger’s tapering charms ; 

The slender hand, the snowy arms ; 

The little foot so soft, so fair ; 

The timid step, the modest air ; 

No more their graces let thine eye pursue. 
But hide, oh hide the peril from thy view. 
Against thy own attractions steel thy heart. 
And fear no wound from Cupid’s idle dart ; 
For thee while all the youths of Erin sigh. 
And wounded by thy thrilling eyebeam die,, 
Peace shall within thy gentle bosom reign, , 
Their love unpitied and unheard their strain. 


MERRIMENT. 

When Kelly was engaged to com- 
pose the musick for an opera that was 
to appear at Drury-lane, the nature of 
this employment became *the subject 
of conversation one night in the 
green-room. It was observed by one, 
that the musician was deeply indebted 
to the authour. “ Then,” retorted 
Jack Bannister, “ he is likely to be 
rid of that incumbrance, for he is at 
present preparing to discharge it, by 
giving him his notes? 

On the trial of a cause in the court 
of common pleas, Mr. Serjeant Vaug- 
han having,, in the course of the ex- 
amination of a witness, asked a ques- 
tion rather of law than fact, Lord El- 
don, then chief justice, very good- 
humouredly observed, “ brother V aug- 
han, this is not quite fair ; you wish 
the witness to give you for nothing 
what you would not give him for two 
guineas? 

On a publick rejoicing night, a gen- 
tleman passing by as the mob were 
breaking a quaker’s windows in Cheap- 
side, stopped to expostulate with them 
for their cruelty, a$ the poor man was 
sick in bed ; pn which Mr. deputy 
Birch* who happened to be near, re- 
plied, “ That the gentleman having 
for some time laboured under a com- 
plication of disorders, the mob were 
so compassionate as to remove some 
of his Jupte*? ' 

Mr. Sheridan was in company where 
a piece of curious mechanism m ivory 


was produced for inspection : it was 
of such delicate workmanship, that it 
could scarcely be touched without 
fear of breaking it. “ For my part,** 
ssdd Mr. Sheridan, “I doh*t like any 
thing of such very delicate structure.” 
Just at this moment the late Mrs. Ro 
binson entered the room. She had 
heard Mr. Sheridan’s observation, 
which he perceiving, added— I don’t 
say so, however, of you, madam.” 

Lord Thurlow was one day riding 
along with a farmer at Dulwich, of 
whom he used to take some notice 
and consult about agricultural mat- 
ters : when the farmer ventured to 
ask how politicks were. “ Damn po- 
, liticks !” said he, “ I hate them.” 
Soon after this, his lordship asked the 
farmer what he thought of a field of 
j wheat they were passing— “ Damn 
farming?* replied he, “ / hate it? 

Sir John Carter, when Mayor of 
Portsmouth, was knighted by His Ma- 
jesty at the naval review ; he unlucki- 
ly stumbled as he was rising from his 
knee : upon which, with great pre- 
sence of mind, he apologised to the 
King, by saying, “ Your Majesty has 
loaded me with so much honour, that 
I cannot well stand under it? 

The criminal executioner, com- 
monly called Jack Ketch, was lately 
summoned to the court of requests, 
by the landlord of a publick- house in 
the Old Bailey, for a beer-score ; and 
on being asked how he could pay it, 
the fellow scratched his head, and re- 
plied, that business was very bad of 
late, they having sent so many of his 
customers to Botany Bay ; and really 
he could not say how he could pay it ; 
but, f so be as how the gentleman 
pleased, he had no objection to work 
it out for him, or any of his family? 

An old gentleman who used to fre- 
quent the- Chapter Coffee-house, be- 
: ing umyell, thought he might steal an 
opinion concerning his case ; accord- 
ingly one day he took an opportunity 
of asking Dr. Buchan, whajsat in the 
same box with him, what he should 
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take for such a complaint? M Pll tell 
you,” said the doctor, w you should 
take advice .” 

Mr. Cobbet, well known by the 
name of Peter Porcupine, speaking 
of the concoction of that thing of 
shreds and patches , the Addington mi- 
/ nistry, observed, that « It was only a 
second conspiracy among the journey - 
men cABiNEtf-makers” 

Dr. R. maintained that poverty was 
a, virtue. “ That,” said Mr. Canning, 

is literally making a virtue of neces- 
sity .” 

On four windows in succession^ on 
the ground floor of a comer house in 
one of the squares, being stopped up 
to avoid the window tax in 1784, some 
one chalked on the bricks which de- 
noted where the windows had been, 
Pitt’s works , yoL 1, voL 2, vol. 3, 
voL 4. 

Mr. Jekyll, on a bill being introduc- 
ed into the House of Commons to 
prevent the foundation of nunneries 
in England, and another in the House 
of Lords to prevent the rapid progress 
of adultery, wrote the following epi- 
gram : 

The choice severe the ladies fair 
In vain deplore in tears ; 

“ No nunsPii le House of Commons cryj 
“No w— the House of Peers. 

Wewitzer going to order some can- 
dles, told the tallow-chandler that he 
hoped they would be better than the 
last he had from him. M I beg par- 
don, sir,” said the man, u I thought 
the last I sent you were remarkably 
good ; what was their fault ?” u Why, 
they all burnt very well down to 
the middle, but after that, none of 
them would bum any longer 

officer in Admiral Lord St. Vin- 
cent’s fleet, asking him, when he was 
gallantly bearing down upon the Spa- 
nish fleet, whether he had reckoned 
the number of the enemy ? “ No,” 
replied the brave veteran, « it will be 


time enough K to do that when we home 
made them strike .” 

John Philip Kemble, one evening 
performing Romeo , in the scene with 
the apothecary , gave a new reading , 
and instead of calling out, “ What y 
hoa^apothecary in a strong voice, ra- 
ther whispered the words. The gen- 
tleman who enacted the meagre apo- 
thecary, not being apprised of this, 
when he made his entre'y asked as usu- 
al, “ Who calls so loud?” This threw 
the audience into a little confusion, 
and rather disconcerted the perform- 
ers. 

A man who wished to pass for a 
capital painter, told Mr. Barry that he 
was going to white- wash his room, 
and then l o paint it. “ Paint it first, 
and afterwards white-wash it,” was 
the laconick advice of the blunt pain- 
ter. 

Lord O. saying that he made a 
point of never playing beyond the line 
of his own understanding, “ Now, My 
Lord,” said the Countess of Bucking- 
hamshire, u I see the reason you never 
play deep? 9 

Jack Bannister seeing Suett, one 
night, behind the scenes, when dres- 
sed for his part, with something under 
his cloak, asked him what it was : u A 
poinard,” answered he; but Jack, 
observing that it was a bottle, took it 
from him, and having drank the con- 
tents, returned it to Suett, saying, 
w There, l give you the scabbard back 
again.” 

Mr. Sheridan, on seeing Charles 
Fox with Mrs. Robinson in her carri- 
age, wittily observed, us That the con- 
nexion was perfectly natural ; for the 
man of the people , and no other, should 
be cicisbeo to the woman of the peo* 
pie.” 

In a conversation one day in a mix- 
ed company, it was observed, that the 
love of mankind in general extinguish- 
ed in the heart the love of one’s coun- 
try. The late Mrs. Robinson said, 
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she denied the truth of this assertion : 
« For,” said she, “ 1 am a very good 
Englishwoman, and yet I sincerely 
feel for the happiness of all mankind.” 

Yes,” said Lord John Townshend, 
“ I believe, madam, that your bust is a 
patriot , but the rest of your person is 
0 citizen of the world," 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

For The Port Folio . 

TO MY MUSK. 

What shall I do to gain the poet’s fire, 

And learn with skilful hand to strike the 
lyre ? 

To sing in adless notes the tuneful lay. 

That holds, where’er ’tis heard, its powerful 
sway ? 

Oh! let me catch wild Fancy’s brightest 
beams 

To gild with gayest tints my varied thepnes ; 
And let not Genius blush with shame to 
own, 

The lowly labours of th’ ambitious son. 

If with heroick deeds my breast be fir’d. 

Be then my pen by every muse inspir’d ; 

And when with tears I sing the tale of wo. 
May 1 my rude lines the feeling bosom show. 

But when I dare with soft and feeble voice, 
To sing of joy to youthful Love’s first 
choice; 

Teach me the happy art that can control 
Her every wish, to move at will, her soul. 

While to her list’ning ear the musick plays. 
On her fair form let me enraptur’d gaae ; 
And then with Love’s admiring eye pursue 
Each new-born beauty starting into view. 

Let her not bid me drink of Lethe’s stream. 
Nor on Parnassus’ flowery mountain dream ; 
For no command can force me to forget 
When first for her my heart’s wild pulses 
beat. • 

*Twas when the flo w’rs did shed their spring 
perfume, 

And fields were smiling in their brightest 
bloom; 

Cheer’d by the scene, the birds with rapture 
sung, 

And with their notes the fresh-cladbranches 
rung. 

Hard by a stream with careless steps I 
stray’d. 

And on its banks I saw a slumb’ring maid ; 
O ever blessed be that happy hour, 

Fgr then I felt the force of Cupid’s pew’r. 
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Ye Gods, what raptures did within me rise 

When she unclos’d her humid sparkling 
eyes ! 

May that green spot with roses sweet be 
strew’d, 

Where first the slumb’ring maid so fair I 
view’d ! 

But why need I the tale of love prolong ? 

Since then, to her I’ve tun’d my daily song? 

Yet all in vain — no vows can move the fair. 

And all my hopes must sink in sad despair ! 

Sedley. 

For The Port Folio, 

Addressed to EMMA. 

Give hack the vows so oft I’ve made. 

My oaths of truth restore. 

With coldness be my love repaid. 

And smile, my girl ! no more. 

Say you resign each thought of me, 

(But say it with a tear) ; 

Say, you restore my liberty, 

(But seem not too sincere). 

Think’st thou I’d break the pleasing chain. 
That binds to thee my heart ? 

From the delicious soothing pain, 

Think’st thou I’d ever part ? 

Ah no ! the only chain I wear 
Is form’d of purest gold ; 

It has up weight, it brings no care. 

Save, when my Emma’s cold. 

The smile of innocence that plays 
Around thy ruby lips. 

The Sylph that o’er thine eye-lid strays. 

And there contentment sips ; 

Serve but ks heralds to proclaim. 

Thy beauties unreveal’d ; 

Serve but the fancy to inflame. 

With greater c liar ms conceal’d. 

My faith then Emma, do not fear. 

Believe me ever true. 

The heart you once suppos’d sincere. 

Still beats alone for you. 

Phixario'. 


TO LEYRiDA. 

AIR: High o'er the grave, fee. 

When Cupid all our thoughts enchains, 
And Grief bedims the joyless eye ; 
The Muses kindly whisper strains. 
Which sing that Hope shall never diei 

They bid tbeir vot’ry string his lyre, 

And tell the joys from love that flow; 

, Or rouse the poet’s lambent fire. 

To sing the pains of ling’ring wo. 
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Lo! how the chords obedient move. 

For Love has tun’d the willing* strings : 

The Sylphids round him lightly rove. 

And fan him with their goss'mer wings. 

They place before his raptur’d eyes 
The form of her who won his heart ; 

Each little Sylph around him flies. 

And whispers they shall never part. 

Ah, ye deceitful dreams ! no more 
Shall ye beguile the lonely hour ; 

In other climes I’ll soon explore 
Those placid skies that never low’r. 

Too long has Fancy’s dazzling ray 
With meteor glare deceiv’d my eye ; 

Too long has sung the cheating lay 
That told me Hope should never die ! 

Sedley. 

For The Port Folio . 

LINK8, IMPROMPTU* 

By the late I. M. Brimmer, Esq. addressed to 

Miss R. H n, upon hearing her sing and 

seeing her dance. 

Amid the throng, by elegance refin’d. 

Where Fashion reigns, and Taste improves 
the mind ; 

IGay, lovely nymph, thy polish’d charms im- 
part 

New grace to life, and rapture to the heart 

The Syren* warble not a sweeter song ; 

Sylph* envy while you lead the dance along. 

At thy nativity, bright Hesper shone ; 

The Love* and Grace * mark’d s thee for their 
own. 

Philad. March 30, 1807. 

For The Port Folio. 

Is it true that Eliza, no more, 

By her presence our fields will adorn ? 

Has she gone, and left me to deplore, 

The dear object, I ever must mourn ? 

Yes indeed! the sad tidings are true, 

For, their truth, my soul’s anguish de- 
dares, 

To our vales she has bidden adieu, 

And resisted the tenderest pray’rs. 

For Eliza I search In the grove. 

Or along by the rivulet’s side, 

O’er the meadow of willows I rove, 

And thro’ close-woven thickets I glide. 

In her favourite walks now I roam, 

Now reecho the woods with her name, 


Kind relief then I seek for at home. 

But my sorrow continues the same. 

I’ll encircle my temples with green. 

On my bosom green leaves will 1 wear, 
Not a colour but that shall be seen, 

’Tis the emblem of deepest despair. 

All lamenting, I know is in vain. 

Yet I can’t but give vent to my grief, . 
*Tis a soothing of wo, to complain. 

That affords me a transient relief. 

Selim. 

EPITAPHS. 

Here lies William MU eland; 

A veteran, if ever soldier was ; 

Who merited well a pension, 

If long service be a merit ; 

Having served upwards of the days of man; 
Ancient, but not superanuated : 
Engaged in a series of wars. 

Civil as well as foreign. 

Yet not maimed or worn out by either, 
His complexion was fresh and florid, 
His health hail and hearty. 

His memory exact and ready. 

In stature 

He exceeded the military size ; 

In strength 

He surpassed the prime of youth ! 
And, 

What rendered his age still more patriarchal; 
When above a hundred years old. 

He took unto him a wife. 

Read, fellow-soldiers, and reflect, 
That there is a spiritual warfare 
As well as a warfare temporal. 

Bom the 1st August, 1620, died the l&h 
February, 1732, aged 112.. 

On one named JOHN.* 

Death came to John, 

And whispered in his ear. 

You must die John ; 

D'ye hear ? 

Quoth yokn to Death, 

The news is bad : 

No matter, quoth Death, 

I've said. • 


* It was his usual custom in company 
when he told them any thing, to zskifycnear? 
sind if any. said he did not hear him. Job 
would reply, no matter , I’ve said. 
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Various *hat the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change. 

And pleas’d with novelty, may he indulg’d. 

Cowper. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


MISCELLANY. 

For The Port Folio, 

Mr* Oldschool, 

The smiles of a fine lady never 
produced such an effect on the spi- 
rits of a superanuated beau, as your 
.condescension has produced on mine. 
He must possess an unfcommon share 
of confidence, who may not be honest- 
ly swayed by the j approbation of Mr. 
Oldschool. Ever since my imagina- 
tion has been awakened by the oblig- 
ing things which you are pleased to 
say of K. T. my habitual indolence 
has yielded to a desire of forming a 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
principal of the revered old school. 
•If, therefore, you have conjured up a 
troublesome spirit, your candour will 
excuse his importunities. 

Was it not one of the heroes of 
Goldsmith, perhaps the honourable 
Mr* Skeggs, who formed the prudent 
resolution of learning Greek, for the 
express purpose of instructing his 
daughter in that language; although 
miss was ’not only then unborn, but 
the legal preliminaries of her exist- 
ence had not yet been laid down in the 
marriage articles of monsieur and 
madame Skeggs? ’Tis ten, nay, a 
thousand to one. that the case of the 

Tour Round the Lakes” is similar : 
but whether R. F. may have already 


written his Tour, and laid it up to 
mellow for nine years; or whether it 
may be his intention in the next ensu- 
ing three years, to acquire such a stock 
of knowledge as may enable him to 
occupy three other years in travel and 
observation ; and then, at the end of 
the legal period, give his work to the 
publick, is a matter of no moment, 
as he now declares, that his Tour shall 
not be published by the authour, be- 
fore the year of our Lord 1815 : re- 
serving nevertheless to his heirs, in 
case of the authour’s demise before 
the aforesaid period, the right of pub- 
lishing his Tour, or any other of his 
works, which shall come legally into 
his, her, or their hands. 

I doubt not but some learned cri- 
ticks and profound connoisseurs, will 
hang down their heads at this gloomy 
intelligence. But, gentlemen, take 
courage ; you shall have every advan- 
tage which the nature of the case can 
afford ; and if we credit Dr. Johnson, 
there is still room for hope. The 
Doctor, speaking, I think, of one of 
Mr. Addison’s performances, says, 
“ In this poem is a very confident and 
discriminative character , of Spenser, 
whose work he had then never read?* 
Know therefore, gentlemen, that if 
this Tour exist at all, it must be in 
manuscript, tied with a piece of read 
packthread, rolled up after the man- 
ner of the ancients, and that as I pos* 
k k 
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sess but one bureau, -and that of wal- 
nut, you may with much probability 
conclude that the Tour is lodged in 
that same walnut fortress. So that if 
you cannot get right at it, point blank, 
you may exercise your artillery by 
discharging now and then a random 
shot — prohibent nam.catera pare a. 

It may be necessary, sir, to lay be- 
fore you, -some of the reasons which 
have influenced the authour to lay up 
his work, whether prosaick or other- 
wise; and which he is persuaded are 
as advantageous to the reader as to 
the authour. First, we authours may, 
during that period, add something to 
our little magazine of knowledge, 
provided we make a proper use of our 
time. Besides, it is a mournful truth] 
that many laborious writers of high 
expectation, cease to enjoy a learned 
reputation on the fatal day of publica- 
tion: now to this class the nine years 
are so much clear gain. Then sir, 
there are the vagaries of Fortune, 
who seems to have reserved her wild- 
est frolicks, and wickedest pranks, for 
our days: therefore no one will be 
surprized, if before 1 8 1 5, the gazettes 
foreign and domestick, resound the 
titles and arch-titles of K. T. arch- 
treasurer, arch-chancellor, or arch 
something of some arch-dutchy of 
Austria, Prussia, or Poland. The ex- 
ample has been set, and entrenous , I 
have a Frenchman’s word for it : 

Le sort burlesque dans ce siecle de fer, 

D’un pedent quand il veut sait faire un Due 
et pair* 

To the advantages already enume- 
rated, the sage and patient reader also 
has a fair claim, and to the following 
inestimable one into the bargain : the 
authour may die in his probationary 
state, and then odiem praclaram l The 
happy reader may feast on all the lux- 
uries of a posthumous work, garnish’d 
with the auf hour’s life, two hundred 
pages more or less, of a discours pre» 
liminaire , a dozen pages of an avanU 
propos, and then the various prefaces 


* Could Boileau indeed, have his Dutch 
“Majesty in view, when he wrote the forego* 
'ing lines? The poets were called votes, bo 
were the prophets. 


of the defunct aufhbu* and learned 
editor. Ah sir, all* this handsomely 
done up a la Fran$aise, is delicious, 
exquisite* ravishing 1 

Fiat justitia . is a golden rule ; in 
conformity to which allow me to in- 
form you, that your Printer has, by a 
mistake, put two unoffending letters, 
R. F. into jeopardy; while the real 
defaulters have taken shelter in the 
shade afforded to them by the trem- 
bling hand and blunted pen of 

° T T 


Ms. SELFRIDOE. 

Lav) Report.— We have lately pe* 
rused a .report of the trial of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts r. T. 
O. Self ridge, for manslaughter, and 
feel no hesitation in recommending it 
to the perusal of the publick, as one 
of the most interesting and important 
cases that ever was decided. The 
doctrine of homicide in all its various 
gradations, is there laid down in the' 
most perspicuous manner by Mr. Jus- 
tice Parsons, Chief Judge of the Su- 
preme Court : and the facts that occur- 
red in the case afforded the counsel en- 
gaged for the defendant an opportu- 
nity for the display of eminent and 
shining abilities, which they have not 
neglected. The speech of Mr. Dex- 
ter assumes and maintains with a lofty 
spirit ground that *we do not remem- 
ber ever to have seen taken in a court 
of law before. A single remark on- 
ly shall be made oh an assertion con- 
tained in the rambling, feeble, pue- 
rile, unargumentative and unlawyer- 
like speech of Mr. Sullivan the At- 
torney General : He asserted pub- 
lickly (page 140) that w Alexander 
Hamilton wrote against Washington 
This is a base falsehood. And as 
this trial will be extensively circulat- 
ed and read, it is to be hoped the fe- 
deral editors every where, particular- 
ly at Boston, will not permit this 
slander of Mr. Sullivan’s to remain 
un contradicted. -I denominate Mr. 
Sullivan’s falsehood “base” because 
| it appears that his speech was cor- 
1 rected by himfcelf, and of course the 
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MHfiTtigg* Is givftB to the world with 
his deliberate assent. 

Those who, after reading the Re- 
port, feel a desire to be made fully 
acquainted with a controversy which 
has been so much misrepresented in 
the democratic^ prints, may gratify 
their curiosity by the perusal of a 
small pamphlet accompanying the 
Report, written with a strength, a 
perspicuity, and an elegance not of- 
ten to be met with. Here we should 
have stopt, had not fhe most un- 
warrantable attempts been made to 
connect a mere private affair with 
federal politicks, and in the most 
wicked and wanton manner to fasten 
a stigma on the party itself, for an act 
represented by them as an enormous 
crime,, which a jury, composed of 
men of all parties, has pronounced 
innocent and justifiable. 

The reader of the Report and the 
Statement will have an opportunity 
of seeing to what lengths party ma- 
lice can carry our eastern democrats. 
They will have an opportunity to per- 
ceive that while a fellow-citizen was 
confined within the walls of a prison 
for months, to take his trial for his 
life, a publick press could with unpa- 
ralleled infamy be devoted during the 
whole time to influence the commu- 
nity, by partial statements, and malig- 
nant comment, to prejudge his case 
so as to render it difficult for him to 
obtain an impartial jury ; while no at- 
tempt ^vas made by the court itself 
whose jurisdiction was thus violated, 
to interfere and put a stop to this hor- 
rible conspiracy against life, by a pro- 
cess for contempt. And to wind up 
- |he outrageous proceeding, they will 
see with equal astonishment, indigna- 
tion, and abhorrence, that the proba- 
ble authours of this newspaper assas- 
sination were no other than the fa- 
ther of the man whose life was for- 
feited to the law of self-defence, and 
the Attorney-General who waste con- 
duct the trial.— A case which we ven- 
ture to say will serve abroad tp bring 
greater disgrace on American man- 
ners and morafe than any thing that 
has been invented by the most Slan- 
derous European that ^ver visited sur 


shores for the purpose of defaming 
the national character abroad. 

Coleman* 

A GAG FOR THE DEMOCRATS. 

Persevering in a system of delibe- 
rate and wilful falsehood, and despe- 
rately fighting against fact, the jaco- 
bins continue to violently assail Mr 
Selfridge for killing in self-defence, 
the junior Austin. The defence 
of Mr. S. can be rested only on five 
bases, but alack ! alack ! how sandy 
are they all in the estimation of a 
scoundrel and a democrat, who obsti- 
nately shuts his eyes against the noon- 
tide ray : 

The law; op nature. 

The laws of England 
The law of <The land, 

The Hebrew Rivual , and 
The Gospel Code . 

We strenuously recommend to the 
close attention and liberal construc- 
tion of the candid and the wise, Mr. 
Selfridge’s modest but manly narra* 
tive of a transaction in which he dis- 
played no other temper than that of 
prudence, justice, and magnanimity. 
No individual may tamely suffer the 
sacred right of personal security to 
be rudely violated : 

“ There is a spirit in *ian, and 
God hath given him understanding.’* 

BIOGRAPHY. 

In pursuing our literary labours we are so- 
licitous of nothing so much as the approba- 
tion of THE GENTLEMEN OF THE BAH. 

With a few, a very few disgraceful excep- 
tions among the jacobin faction, the Law- 
yers of America are Nature’s Noble- 
men, and constitute, in a very eminent de- 
gree, THE NATURAL ARISTOCRACY of the 
country. They display more genius, and 
are endowed with more learning, than any 
other cast in Columbian society. Whether 
a munificent patron, like the Duke of Dor- 
set, or the Earl of Halifax, exist in Arne* 
rica, may be made a question, but if there 
be such a man, or if a Maecenas hereafter 
arise, unquestionably he is of the legal pro- 
fession. To the generosity of their tem- 
pers, as well as to. the ingenuity of their 
minds, the editor ought to bear willing tes- 
timony. They have repeatedly cheered him 
in his course when he was almost fainting ; 
and when, in consequence of democratic^ 
mfrmm mjl absurdly, fcfe bgjamar wd typ 
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liberty were jeopardized,' they were the vo 
iunteer champions of his cause He has 
the honour of numbering on the front roll of 
his friends, many an eloquent advocate, 
who, to fbrensick talents, of which an Ea- 
skine might not be ashamed, adds a probity 
most untainted, a generosity most unbound- 
ed, and a conscience purer than chrystal. 
The editor takes frequent occasion to des- 
cant on the merits of the profession, not on- 
ly from his ardent sense of their general 
and individual kindness, but because Law- 
yers, of late, are the constant toptcks 
of Jacobinical OBLoquy. He wishes-to 
promulgate, in the widest manner, his opi- 
‘ nion respecting their talents and integrity, 
and that they are to their country, et decus 
et presidium, both a defence and a decora- 
tion. A miserable scribbler in the north, 
and a wild Irishman in the capital of Penn- 
sylvania, have long been m the habit of as- 
sailing the bar. But the puny, efforts of the 
contemptible foe are alike ridiculous and 
unavailing. The assault has been made, but 

THE CITADEL KEMAINS UNSHAKEN. On 

the ribs of a rhinoceros no painful impres- 
sion can be made by a woman’s hand. On 
the Rock of Gibraltar, tennis-balls and pel- 
lets of cotton are cast in vain. 

In conformity with our habitual inclina- 
tion to render every possible service to the 
eminent lawyers of our country, we present 
to them in this day’s Port Folio , a masterly 
portrait of a. late Lord High Chancellor of 
England. The honoured name of Thurlow 
challenges attention, and the ability, inte- 
grity, manliness, learning, and spirit of the 
mend of Johnson and of Cowper, must re- 
ceive all our applause. The publick charac- 
ter of this great man is worthy of the high- 
est admiratioh. His political principles, his 
loyal zeal, his rigid inflexibility, his lofty 
temper, his contempt for the people, his muni- 
ficent disposition, and his personal and poli- 
tical courage, will secure him fame as long 
as Merit, Dignity, and Honour are in re- 
quest among mankind. Over some parts of 
hi? private character, let Candour draw her 
vfeil. But though the moralist may weep, 
and the furious fanatick frown at the gallan- 
( tries and oaths of this nobleman, yet the 
1 philosopher who looks steadfastly at that 
wondrous mechanism, the human heart, and 
counts with a physician’s precision, all its 
pulsations, will perhaps smile at discovering 
another proof in an illustrious character, of 
the mysterious alliance between Genius 
with eyes of heavenly fire, and Passions, 
more ungovernable than the zebra of the 
wilderness. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE CHARACTER 
OF LORD* THURLOW, 

The accidents of life are in no pro- 
fession more influential than in that of 
the law. Talents may labour without 


obtaining dikinction during * rmuf 
years ; yet, at last, some fortunate 
event may demonstrate that their pos- 
sessour is not a mere dolt who had 
been so long only plodding, but a man 
of capacity, whose abilities were una- 
ble, without assistance, to start into 
day. On the contrary, we know others, 
whose first appearance has been so 
favourable, that opinion has marked 
them for distinction, and they have 
done littte more in succeeding life, 
than maintain? that progress t© celebri- 
ty which was then so happily com- 
menced. The talents of a lawyer are 
not confined to the knowledge of his 
profession : this is necessary, but it is 
not all. The most critical acquaint- 
ance with black letter books, Bracton 
and Fleta, or Lyttleton and Coke, un- 
less accompanied by manifest zeal for 
the interest of a client, industry to 
overcome obstacles, and ingenuity to 
combine all advantages and defeat all 
opposition, will effect but little at the 
bar. It is curious to observe by what 
different methods counsel affect to ob- 
tain celebrity. Some by adopting a 
persuasive manner, uftlock the heart 
of a witness, and by a gentleness of 
tone sooth information out of him, 
which otherwise would have been 
withheld ; others by bluster, terrour, 
and storm, think they induce the mo9t 
stubborn to bend, and that by these 
means they obtain their wishes, where 
less decisive efforts would have failed. 
The character which we are now to 
consider, has uniformly been reckoned 
among those of the latter descrip- 
tion. 

Edward Lord Thurlow, was son of 
a respectable clergyman at Ashfield^ 
in Suffolk, from which place he after- 
wards took his title. Narrow circum- 
stances prevented his father from be- 
stowing on his education all the atten- 
tion he could have wished. He did, 
however, ail in his power, and foresaw 
that his son Edward would “ fight his 
way in the world.” With this inten- 
tion he was sent to Cambridge, where 
his studies were preparatory to his 
pursuit of the law as afprofession. He 
was in person large and robust ; of a 
strong mind, retentive memory, velie- 
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meet passions, and so much addicted 
in early life to pleasure, the bottle, 
and gallantry, that only these who 
knew him intimately could calculate 
upon his real powers. He would 
lounge away hour after hour and day 
after day at Nando’s coffee-house, ap- 
parently without reflection; but we 
believe we are correct in stating, that 
he laboured nightly in the study of his 
profession, while he seemed to pro- 
cure his knowledge nobody knew 
how : in truth, the labour it cost him 
was excessive. The cause which as- 
certained Mr. Thurlow’s future rank, 
was the famous Douglas cause, in 
which he had occasion for all his firm- 
ness, diligence, and activity : and we 
have been repeatedly informed, that 
the necessity of exertion on this occa- 
sion was the making of 'f hurlow. It 
will be recollected that the counsel 
were the most eminent of the Eng- 
lish bar; and not to be unequal to 
Yorke', Wedderbum, Dunning, &c. 
required every attention, and the 
whole mind of • our rising lawyer. 
Emulation then, not to call it rival- 
ship, stimulated Thurlow, who, had 
he had less conspicuous coadjutors, or 
adversaries, would have been content 
with less distinction ; but being deter- 
mined to equal others, he in fact, sur* 
passed himself. It was understood 
that he was the marked opponent of 
Wedderbum; and that he was never 
better pleased than when retained on 
the contrary side. Mr. Thurlow was 
made King’s Counsel in 1762, Solici- 
tor General in 1770, and Attorney 
General in 1771. The feeble admi- 
nistration of which Lord North was 
the head, required some partisans ca- 
pable, by their effrontery, of opposing 
the Opposition ; and two they certainly 
boasted: Mr. Dundas, afterwards Lord 
Melville; and Thurlow. These would 
speak for Ministry when Ministry 
would not speak for themselves; and 
when wit or argument had struck oth- 
ers dumb with dismay, these continu- 
ed to harangue undismayed. In 1778 
he arrived at the highest honours of 
his .profession, being created a peer, 
by the title of Lord Thurlow, of Ash- 
field, in Suffolk ; and Lord High 
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Chancellor of England. It Wksshrewd- 
ly suspected that he did not always in 
his heart, or in the cabinet, approve 
of every step taken by the languid 
statesmen which then managed our 
' affairs : and some have thought, that 
he retailed the reasonings of others, 
though in his own manner ; yet distin- 
guished by sufficient marks of restive- 
ness , from the genuine emanations of 
his own mind. He did what he did, 
rather because he could not do better, 
than because he was convinced that 
this was the very best that ought to 
be done. On the admission of Mr^ 
Pitt to power, Lord. Thurlow was un- 
derstood to be consulted by him al- 
most in the character of tutor; but the 
youth who, unfledged financier as he 
was, burst away from the toils of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, was not like- 
ly to be long under tutelage. . At 
length they openly differed: Lord 
Thurlow had unwarily promised to 
Mr. Pitt, the next presentation of the 
Mastership of the Rolls : but when 
Pepper Arden was named to be that 
Master, he endeavoured all in his 
power to thwart the appointment, and 
finding it impossible, his ill-humour 
manifested itself more and more, till 
at length a separation ensued. His 
Lordship retired to private life in 
1792, and gradually declining in 
strength as age advanced, he died at 
Brighton, on Friday, September 1% 
1806, aged 71. 

The publick life of Lord Thurlow 
divides into the lawyer and statesman: 
but his personal character predomi- 
nates in both. When pleading in the 
Douglas cause, he gave so much of- 
fence to Mr. Andrew Stuart, a gentle- 
man of high talents and honour, and 
a principal agent for the Duke of Ha- 
milton, (Thurlow was for his oppo- 
nent, Douglas) that Mr. Stuart thought 
proper to call him to account. Thur- 
low vindicated his conduct as being 
merely professional ; on which, re- 
port say9, Mr. Stuart asked whether 
calling him “ scoundrel” would tempt 
him to wave professional protection ? 
The answer being in the affirmative, 
the offence was given, and a hostLe 
interview took place, without serious 
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consequences. ' Ma»y were. hisaHir- 
«<mts to his adversary in the contiaua- 
titm of the trial* not ail of which did 
him* honour. 

The moat popular period of his 
life was during the debates on the Re*’ 
gency. In this turbulent and critical 
period, when stiffness and inflexibility 
were virtues of the very first order, 
£ord Thurlow, who possessed these 
virtues in their highest degree, was 
precisely what his situation required. 
He was the very Ajax of his party, 
•and retired, as did that sullen Greek, 
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but returned again to the charge, and 
distinguished himself by his famous 
exclamation concerning his Majesty, 
« When I forget my King, may God 
forget me I” Detraction, however, 
has said, that he had that very mom- 
ing received a private hint of the 
more than possibility that his Majes- 
ty would recover. We know that De- 
traction nevpr restrains herself to 
truth, and we have no reason to infer, 
that, on this occasion, she departed 
from her general character. 

But there is one event in his life 
which Detraction never dared to im- 
peach ; we mean his extremely hand- 
some attention to Dr. Johnson, who 
wishing to travel abroad for his health, 
had applied for an addition to his pen- 
. sion. The reasons which induced a 
refusal, have no claim to a place in 
this article ; but it is greatly to Lord 
Thurlow’s honour that he softened the 
denial all in his power. The follow- 
ing is one of his letters on this occa- 
sion : 

U ro JAMES BOSWELL , ESQ. 

a Sir, I should have answered your 
letter immediately ; if (being much 
engaged when I received it) I had not 
put it in my pocket, and forgot to open 
U till this morning. 

“ I am much obliged to you for the 
suggestion; and I will adopt and press 


ka&ferasT can. The best ar g ume nt s 1 
l am sure, and: I hope it i&not likely 
to felly is Dr. Johnson's merit. Bnt 
it will be necessary* if I should he so 
unfortunate as to miss, seeing yon*, to 
converse with Sir Joshua on the sum 
it will be proper ta askr-^in short, up* 
on the means of setting him out. It 
wonld be a reflection onus ah, if such 
a man should perish for want of the 
means to take care of his health. 

Yours, &c. Thubjlow.” 

Johnson wished for 600 1. ir. e. the 
doubling of his pension for one year, 
for which sum Lord Thurlow gave 
Johnson leave to draw on his hanker ; 
taking the nominal security of his 
pension. 

His Lordship never was married; 
but while a lounger at Nando’s, form- 
ed a connexion with v the bar-maid, 
whom he took from that station to his 
own house. Report speaks favoura- 
bly of her conduct. He had several 
daughters by her; but during his 
Chancellorship his title was secured 
to the heirs or his brother who died 
Bishop of Durham. Accordingly it 
is now inherited by his nephew. 

We must also repbrt to his praise 
that he never suffered his private at- 
tachment to interfere with his pub- 
lick duties. A person in the law, who 
held a certain post under his Lord* 
ship, applied through his Lordship’s 
housekeeper, for an office of superi- 
our importance, but was severely re- 
pulsed, and punished by ejection from 
the office he held ; with many threats 
of vengeance to the uttermost on 
whoever applied indirectly for favours. 
This illicit connexion subjected his 
Lordship to a libel, which he dared 
not controvert, and in which the ino- 
de st defence of fornication 44 de bene 
esse” put into his mouth, was thought 
to be a passable instance of ridicule. 

Lord Thurlow had accustomed 
himself so strongly to a vulgar habit 
of profane swearing, that he was 
scarcely able to suspend it. If he 
did not swear in the House of Lords 
while Chancellor, he swore on the 
stairs and in the lobby : and if he 
did not swear while at , Church, he 
could hardly restrain himself in the 
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porch: and this mental cacoethes was 
so inveterate, that his brother, the bi- 
shop, at length rehnqntahed all hopes 
of a cure. Hi» Lordship was also li- 
belled for this bad habit in the Proba- 
tionary Odes; as whoever has Tead 
them cannot fail of recollecting. 

As a Chancellor, we believe, that 
•Lord Thurtow , s decrees gave as much 
satisfaction as can generally be ex- 
pected : he was indeed, not a noviciate 
in the composition of decrees before 
he ascended the bench, if Rumour 
may be credited; and an allusion 
which fell from him in answer to 
Lord Bathurst, occasioned by his pro- 
ject on the subject of tythes, gave 
countenance to this insinuation. Whe- 
ther the time he took “ to consider,” 
always met with the approbation of the 
parties to a suit, we are not able to 
affirm. 

There are no qualities of die mind 
but might be useful m their proper 
places; and in certain conjunctions of 
circumstances, they may be extreme- 
ly important : there are no dainds so 
elevated but they may be degraded by 
bad habits. These principles are not 
only founded in nature, but are justi- 
fied by the instance before us. W e 
should be glad that his successours 
might consider some things in Lord 
Thurlow.as exemplary; others we 
heartily wish them skill, virtue, and 
perseverance, to avoid. 

For The Port Folio . 

WANT OF PATRONAGE 

The principal Came of the Slow Progre** 

OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
AN ORATION, 

Delivered before the society of PHI BETA 
KAPPA, upon the anniversary of that insti- 
tution, 

BY SAMUEL F. JARVIS. 

Sint Mnecenatc*, non deerunt, Flacce, Marones 

Mart. 

( Concluded .) 

Let us then turn to the only re- 
source remaining, and consider what 
may be expected from national muni- 
ficence. 

And here I am forced to enter up- 
cfa -a theme barren indeed. What 


has our government done for^he sup- 
port of literature? Nothing. What 
has it given to support any one litera- 
ry institution ? Nothing. Nay, What 
has it advanced to supply the wants 
of a single literary character ? No- 
thing. Add as much as you please 
to the blank scroll of governmental 
patronage, and still, 

“ A languid, leaden iteration reigns.® 

And the reason of this is plain. 
Wherever the existence of rulers de- 
pends upon the will of the people, 
they will ever be guided in their mea- 
sures by the inclinations of the peo- 
ple. Popularity is the great object Of 
attention to the one, and rigid econo- 
my in the publick expenditures, to 
the other. The question which is 
asked is not, whether a measure is 
really useful, but what it will cost ; not 
whether the conduct of an adminis- 
tration has been such as to render the 
nation respected abroad and flourish- 
ing at home ; but how much money 
it has spent, and how much it has 
still remaining in its treasury. Can 
it then be demanded whether the go- 
vernment will ever patronize litera- 
ture ? Never while the publick taste 
remains the same ; never as long as a 
niggard economy is the only test of 
political excellence. The most effec- 
tual mode of patronizing learned 
men, would be by the endowment of 
Colleges and the establishment of 
Fellowships. But this can never be 
done as long as the councils of gov- 
etnment seem formed only to be de- 
stroyed. The property of publick so- 
cieties rests upon a very frail support, 
since the benefactions of the legisla- 
ture at one session are liable to be 
withdrawn at another. If proof of 
this be demanded, I appeal to the re- 
cords of the several states; for the 
system of government in each is fun- 
damentally the same with that of the 
Union, and consequently the conduct 
of the one would, in similar circum- 
stances, be the conduct of the other. 

But I need not appeal to Records ; 
I need only appeal to the recollection 
of those who hear me ; and they will, 
doubtless, bear me witness that. I 
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speak not without cause. The disso- 
lution of both the Colleges v* the 
state of Maryland must be an event 
fresh in the recollection of every one.* 
This, because it is a recent attack up- 
on the literature of the country, car- 
ries conviction to the understanding ; 
yet the procedure is far from being 
unprecedented. How many of those 
Colleges which were founded previ- 
ous to the last twenty years are now 
remaining? And of those which do 
remain, how many are in a flourish- 
ing condition? The result of these 
questions presents but a gloomy pic- 
ture of the extent of American Lite- 
rature. The inquiry notwithstanding 
is necessary. The wound must be 
probed before it can be effectually 
healed; and the obstructions to the 
progress of learning must be known 
or they never can be removed. It 
would seem invidious to parti- 
cularize either those states which 
have given encouragement to litera- 
ture, or those which have contributed 
to its destruction. With respect to 
the fatter we can only express a wish 
that they may hereafter be convinced 
how fatal is the tendency of their in- 
fatuation; and concerning the former 
that they will add still more to the 
bounty which they have bestowed. 

If the cogency of example be re- 
quired to strengthen what has now 
been said, let us turn our attention to 
a country which has long been the fa- 
vourite seat of the sciences. We see 
her clergy respected, and supported 


9 St John’s College in Annapolis, was 
founded in the year 1784, and was enabled 
by its charter to hold an annual income of 
9000/. currency, 1800/. of which it actu- 
ally possessed. The number of students 
was about 100, and the instructors were 
men of abilities and learning. This, toge- 
ther with Washington College in the coun- 
ty of Kent, which was also liberally endow- 
ed, constituted the University of Maryland. 
After repeated attempts, however, in some 
of which they met with a partial success, 
the Legislature of that State, durirv*- the 
autumn of 1805, succeeded in depriving 
both these Colleges of their funds, and con- 
sequently degraded them into private semi- 
naries. p 


in that dignity which should evfer be 
attached to their character ; we see 
her Universities liberally endowed, en- 
trusted with the government of the 
cities in which they are placed, and 
consequently represented in the na- 
tional Legislature. We behold on her 
pension list the names of the learned, 
and science made a step towards pro- 
motion. The necessary consequence 
of all this is, that in that country, Li- 
terature thrives, and shoots up into a 
tall and vigorous manhood. It may, 
I think, be asserted, without exagge- 
ration, that to Great-Britain the world 
is indebted for the most accomplished 
scholars, the most enterprising philo- 
sophers, and the most eminent divines* 
If %oe wish to become thus celebrated 
for literature, let us also pursue the 
same course which has . led them -to 
glory. 

But as long as those causes remain 
which prevent the adoption of a sys- 
tem of patronage, it is manifest that 
the only motive for the acquisition of 
science, which can possibly operate 
on the minds of our countrymen, is 
the love of it, considered only as a 
mean of promoting happiness. 

If then learning be possessed of 
any worth, and this be the only incen- 
tive which we have for its cultivation, 
what can more increase it than the 
establishment of literary societies. 
The social principle in man operates 
for his improvement in mental, as 
well as bodily powers. As flame is 
produced by the friction of those hard 
substances which alone could not have 
effected it, so by the intercourse of 
kindred minds, they are roused into 
energetick action. And it will gene- 
rally be found that all ages have been 
more or less conspicuous for depth of 
learning and btilliaricy of genius, in 
proportion to the greater or less de- 
grees of intercourse and friendship 
between learned men. 

If this position be true, the society 
whose birth we this day commemo- 
rate, surely deserves the meed of pub- 
lick approbation. Not that it has the 
vanity to think itself capable of effect- 
ing a reform in national taste, or to 
imagine that its feeble voice will pre-* 
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V£il against the powerful foes of learn- 
ing. It has however the merit of offer- 
ing an, example to the publick worthy 
of their imitation ; it lends its aid also 
to preserve that morning twilight of 
science which, though not equal tp the 
brightness of the rising sun, still pre- 
serves us from the totality of darkness. 

And yet the same hard fortune, 
which has often been the reward of 
honest worth, has also attended us. 
Our actions have been calumniated, 
and the objects of our pursuit misre- 
presented. Not many years have elap- 
sed since a conspiracy was found to 
exist in several parts of Europe, which 
threatened destruction to every nation 
in which it prevailed. The alarm 
which this excited, quickly spread 
across the Atlantick, and every socie- 
ty which in its proceedings shunned 
the publick eye, was denounced as 
dangerous. With the frog in the fable 
“ Heu quanta nobis instat pernicies,” 
seemed to be language of every one. 
In the general commotion, the Phi 
Beta Kappa society did not escape 
the charge of Illuminism. It was ac- 
cused of nourishing principles that 
tended to the subversion of govern- 
ment, and it was predicted that here- 
after it would send forth into the world 
a band of youthful Catalines. Some of 
die members terrified at the blackness 
of that cloud which seemed ready to 
burst over their heads, shrunk from 
the impending danger, and a proposal 
was actually and publickly made for 
the dissolution of the society. Happi- 
ly, however, the storm has blown over ; 
without producing any injury. The 
publick mind is relieved from its 
anxiety, and is at length convinced, 
that our pursuits are of a very differ- 
ent nature. They are, indeed, widely 
different. You, my brethren, will bear 
i me witness, that its only objects are 
the promotion of literature and of so- 
, cial intercourse. No dissensions, no 
[ differences of party, nothing which 
I can violate the laws either of God or 
* man are admitted within its walls. 

Such then, being the ornaments of 
which we boast, it seems- almost su- 
perfluous to exhort you to alacrity and 
vigilance; Every circumstance con- 


spires to increase your ardour. You 
behold the society continually rising 
higher and higher inlo estimation. It 
is respected both for the number of 
its members, and the brilliancy of ta- 
lents which many of them have exhi- 
bited. ' To that number it has lately 
also received an acquisition, from the 
character of which, we may confident- 
ly hope, that, they will not suffer the 
vestal flame, with 'which they have 
been entrusted, to decay. 

Since our last anniversary however 
one event has occurred to damp the 
general joy. One of our number has 
been taken from us ; yet it is no small 
alleviation to the sorrow which we 
feel, that we are permitted thus pub- 
lickly to bear testimony to his worth. 
He is taken from us ; but his virtues 
remain for our imitation, and his fail- 
ings have descended with him to the 
grave. 

“ Peace to the memory of a man of worth, 

A man of letters and of morals too 1 
Of manners sweet as Virtue always wears. 
When gay good nature dresses her in smile9. 

He grac’d a college ■■ , — 

— and was hohour’d, lov’d and wept. 
By more than one, themselves conspicuous 
there.” • 

But the death of our brother is a still 
greater incentive to the pursuit in 
which we are engaged, for it reminds 
us of that end to which all our labours 
should ultimately tend. Whatever 
may be our employment in this life, 
we should ever consider it as a state 
of preparation for the next; and at the 
same time remember, that all the 
science and all the genius which man 
can possess, are of little worth unless* 
they operate for his eternal welfare. 


# In speaking thu9 highly of Mr. Welton, 
the authour cannot reasonably incur the 
charge of being misled by the warmth of 
friendship. His acquaintance with the 
deceased was just in its commencement, 
yet at that early period of intercourse he 
saw qualities which he could not but ad- 
mire and love. Even common Report which 
usually presents to view not only the lumi- 
nous, but also the dark' side of the human 
character, seemed in this instance to delight 
in her partiality. 
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Let us then be earnest in the atrifer for 
that heavenly garland, which we hope 
that our friend has attained before us. 
And while such is the glprious prize 
for which we contend, who will not 
animate us with the exclamation, 

a Made nova virtutesiciturad astra." 


LEVITY. 

During many delightful conversation 
scenes with Mr. Moore, we often heard 
him expatiate on the uncommon merit and 
brilliant genius of Mr. Curran, the cele- 
brated Irish advocate. We have always 
understood that this eloquent lawyer, with 
the happy versatility of a truly original cha- 
racter, was an “ omnis hofnoy knowing eve- 
ry thing well, and talking on every topick 
Onchantitigly. As a specimen of his collo- 
quial wit, we publish the following, which 
we have derived from a rare source, and 
we doubt not that we shall please the classi- 
cal scholar. 

The late Marcus Beresford, Esq. 
had a most reiharkable shrill voice ; 
so much so that it has not unaptly 
been compared to tfie sound produced 
by children through the windpipe of a 
goose. When he was first called to 
the bar, k was still more so. Once 
being employed upon a case of no 
very great import, such as might be 
entrusted to a tyro in the profession, 
the judges on the bench not paying 
much attention either to the youth or 
<he case, entered into some conversa- 
tion among themselves, and either 
did, or seemed to forget the speaker ; 
which, when Mr. B. observed, he 
ceased to address the bench until he 
could command due respect. Upon 
the judges’ resuming their attention, 
Mr. B. turned round to Mr. Curran, 
who was next to him, and said in a 
low tone of voice and with an air of 
mortification, Whatshatl I say to these 
judges now, after their neglect of me 
so long ? Say, replied Mr. C. 

Ulc ego, qui quondam gradli nwdulata* avend . 

Once, knocking off the foot of his 
wine glass, he observed, SfemmaYj 
quid faciunt . 

An. ac cident of rather a ludicrous 
nature having occurred toG.&.B\»he, 


fR% FOI40. 

Esq. Solicitor Qeneral In Ireland* by 
the ftoor of a necessary haviftg giveh 
way under him, Mr. Curran a few 
days afterwards addressed a note to 
him directed to The Pight Honoura- 
ble C. K. Bushe, &c. Mr, B. on meet- 
ing Mr. C. asked him why he had di- 
rected his note as above. Why, re- 
plied Mr. C. because I heard you had 
been made a Privy Counseher. 

A young gentleman in company 
with Mr. C, having pronounced the 
word “ nimirum” thus, “ nimirum,” 
was immediately exclaimed against 
for false quantity and mispronuncia- 
tion. The gentleman, however," was 
with great gravity consoled by Mr. 
G. who assured him that at a petiod 
when the Latin tongue was inks highest 
state of purity, there was but one man 
among the Romans who could ex- 
press the word with due correctness, 
quoting as sufficient authority for his 
assertion, the first line of Horace's 
epistle to Claudius Nero : 

Septimius, Clautli, nimlrum intelllgit units* 

Between Mr. C. and Mr, £gan 
there existed, and stHl exists, a most 
warm friendship ; they lived next door 
neighbours for several years, and were 
seldom seen going to court when prac- 
tising barristers, but in each other's 
carriage. On alighting one day at 
the law court, a certain insect was ob- 
served crawling upon Mr. C,’s gown, 
by a brother lawyer, who, pointing to 
it, demanded “ Cujum fiecus? 9> Mr. 
Curran, nodding towards his compa- 
nion, instantly replied, “Jfufier wiki 
dedidii £gon. 

M 6 R T U A R Y. 

Died, the 4tli of October, at his 
lodgings, on the Pavilion Parade, 
Brighton, London, the celebrated D* 
Horsley, Bishop of St. Asaph. His 
Lordship was seized, a few days be- 
fore, with a bowel complaint, which 
baffled all medical skill, and deprived 
the world of one of its brightest lu- 
minaries in religion and learning, as a 
Theologian, a Mathematician, and a 
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profound Chssick. He was many 
years Rector of St. Mary’s, Newing- 
ton, the first parish to which he was 
promoted, and which preferment he 
held long after his episcopal eleva- 
tion. His Lordship’s first seat on the : 
Reveriend Bench, ^for which he was. 
in a ^reat degree, indebted to his no- 
ble fnend the late Lord Thurlow),was 
in 1788, as Bishop of St. David’s. In 
1793, he was translated to the See of 
Rochester, with which he held the 
Deanery of Westminster, and in 1802 
elevated, on the demise of the Hon. 
Dr. Bagot, to the more lucrative Bi- 
shoprick of St. Asaph. No man of 
the age, perhaps, possessed more of 
what is generally understood by the 
idea of recondite learning, or was 
more profoundly versed in classical 
chronology. He edited and illustrat- 
ed some of the most important of Sir 
Isaac ^ewton’s Works, and he was 
himself the authour of several es- 
teemed mathematical and theological 
productions. As a senator, he wasi 
deservedly considered in the first 
class ; there were few important dis- 
cussions in the House of Lords, espe- 
cially when the topicks referred to 
theHierarchial Establishments of the 
country, that stupendous event the 
French Revolution, or the African 
Slave Trade, of which he was a sys- 
tematick opponent— in which his 
Lordship did not participate. The 
Reverend Prelate was many years a 
leading member of the Royal Society ; 
but withdrew from it, as has been 
said, in consequence of a certain high 
appointment taking place, of which 
he disapproved. His concluding words 
on retiring were, I quit that temple 
where Philosophy once presided, and 
Where Newton was her officiating mi- 
nister !” 

A FLOWER — >BT A LADT. 

There is a flower, a Uttle flower. 

With azure crest and golden eye, 

Whose smiles illume the vernal hour, 
WhoSe tints reflect the sky — 

Tell me its name ! 

The gayer beauties of the field, 

With ramho w -colour’d glories bright* 
Their charms to eveiy sunbeam yield, 


And, on the admiring sight. 

Obtrusive glare. 

But this small flower, to Friendship dear. 
Beneath the white thorn’s humble shade. 

Amid the village haunts, shall rear 
Its unassuming head— 

, Uncultured grow. 

To bless his steps who cheerless treads. 
Unconsciously the woods among; 

While busy Memory fondly leads 
To pleasures vanish’d long. 

And absent love. 

The feeling heart shall seek the bower. 

Its early bloom was wont to cheer ; 

Shall find die consecrated flower. 

To Recollection dear — 

Affection’s child, 

The distant, or the buried friend. 

The soul congenial link’d to thine. 

Again shall at thy side attend. 

In sweet communion join 

Thy pensive walk. 

The joys that wing’d their rapid flight. 

Ere tasted half their magick power. 

Again return — again delight 
The retrospective hour. 

With softer sway. 

The wreath poetick fancy twines. 

Inspir’d by love or lur’d by fame. 

With richer, gayer colours shines. 

And flowers of prouder nam * 

Their odours give. 

But thou who own’st ft kindred mind. 
Whose constant heart can feel the power 

Of Friendship, sacred and refined, 

Shalt hail the cherish’d flower. 

Forget-me-not] 


VARIETY. 

n the rough blast heaves the billow, 
n the light air waves the willow; ' 

Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, un joyous Constancy ? 

Sombre tale, and satire wittv. 

Sprightly glee, and dolefhl ditty. 

Measur’d sighs, and roundelay. 

Welcome ail ! BinT DO NOT St AT. 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoy oos Constancy ? 

Mr. Davis, authour of Travels in 
America, has nearly ready for public 
cation, in one volume octavo. Me- 
moirs of the Life of Chatterton the 
Poet. 

Barreaux, a wretched poet, present- 
ed Monsieur, the Prince, with an epi- 
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taph on Moliere ; the Prince thanked 
him, but told him, “ I had much ra- 
ther Moliere had brought me yours .” 

Translation of die forty-seventh sonnet of Petrarch. 

TO LAURA. 

Blest be the day, the month, the hour. 
When first a lover’s tender pain 
Confess’d thine eyes’ resistless power. 

And captive fix’d me in thy train. 

Blest be those sighs, those cherish’d tears. 
That ardent, fond desire. 

Which kindling all the poet’s fire, 

Taught me in numbers to invoke thy name ; 
And glowing through Fate’s checker’d 
years, 

Arous’d the generous voice of Fame. 

Blest be the wound, which rankling still. 
Declares my heart no longer free ; 

And blest the thought, the mind, the will. 
That ever faithful wait on thee. 


MERRIMENT. 

A gentleman, at whose house a large 
party were dining, intreated his visi- 
tors to drink freely, and without cere- 
mony, assuring them his servant had 
orders to bring only those bottles 
marked B, so that they might depend 
on having none but the very best. 
When the company were rendered 
pretty nearly incapable of judging be- 
tween good and bad, clear or thick, or 
even between red and white, he cal- 
led for a bottle marked B. B. His 
next neighbour, who was the only one 
that had escaped the effect of the for- 
mer wine, took the liberty to ask what 
sort of wine was coming now, jocosely 
chiding him for not introducing it be- 
fore he had left off drinking, expecting 
from the mark, it would prove better 
than the best . “ If you really do not 
choose; any more,” said his friend, “ I 
will tell you, in confidence, the two B’s 
mean bottoms of bottles. 

When the tax was imposed on 
watches, Prince Hoare, with his usual 
sprightlmess, observed, that the most 
prevalent case among the watchmakers 
was chagrine . * 

Some gentlemen talking before Mr. 
Tooke on the inattention of writers to 


punctuation^ it wa9 observed, that the 
lawyers used no stops in their writings. 
u I should think nothing,” Said Mr. 
Tooke, “ of their using no commas, 
semicolons, or colons, but the worst 
is, that they put no periods to their 
works.” 

Of a certain preacher, who, from 
early extravagance, had been what 
the sheriff’s officers call a little shy y 
and from a slight weakness in his 
head, a little obscure , Dr. Parr wittily 
said, that u six days he was invisible , 
and on the seventh incomprehensible .” 

Lord G. .» ■■#, over the entrance of a 
beautiful grotto, had caused this in- 
scription to be placed-—** Let nothing 
enter here but what is good.” Dr. 
Rennel, the Master of the Temple, 
who was walking over the grounds, 
asked, with much point, u Then 
where does his lordship enter?” 

Dr. Pitcairn, having been out shoot- 
ing one whole morning, without kill- 
ing any thing, was returning home, 
when his servant begged leave to g* 
into a field, where he was almost cer- 
tain of finding some birds ; “ and,” 
added the man, “ if there are, I’ll 
doctor them.” — “ Doctor them!” said 
the son of Galen ; “ what do you mean 
by that?”— ** Why, kill them^ Sir.” 

When the directory government 
was established in France, Thomas 
Paine drew an argument in favour of 
five directors from nature, which gives 
us five fingers on each hand, and five 
toes on each foot. Sir Robert Smyth, 
who was then at Paris, observed that 
Paine was hard put to it, and reduced 
to the lowest extremities . 

| A bon vivant of fashion, brought te 
his death-bed by an immoderate use of 
wine, after having been seriously taken 
leave bf by Dr. Pitcairn, and ingenu- 
ously told that he could not, in all 
human probability, survive twelve 
hours, and would die by eight o’clock 
next morning, exerted the small re- 
mains of his strength to call the doctor 
back, which having accomplished with 
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difficulty, his loudest effort not exceed- 
ing a whisper, he said, with the true 
spirit of a gambler, 44 Doctor, I’ll bet 
you a bottle I live till nine 1 ” 

The Margravine of Anspach, con- 
versing with Mr. Matthias on Italian 
literature, said she was very fond of 
reading Ariosto: Mr. Matthias laugh- 
ingly asked how she did when she 
came to the 28th Canto? 44 Oh, Sir,” 
answered she, 44 at all such places, I 
For Joy, Madam?” asked he. 

Miss Pope was rallied one evening 
in the Green-room, by a certain ac- 
tress, more noted for her gallantries 
than professional talents, on the large- 
ness of her shape, on which she ob- 
served, 44 1 can only wish it as slender 
as your reputation. 

Lord H— B— telling Captain 
Campbell, on his marriage with Lady 
Charlotte, that he could never look 
at his wife without breaking the tenth 
commandment. 44 Your Lordship,” 
replied the Captain, 44 is welcome to 
break the ‘ tenth commandment as 
much as you please, provided you do 
not break the seventh .” 

The King, at a levee, was paying 
Admiral Gardner many compliments: 
the Admiral was overcome, and could 
not speak— Lord Melville (then Mr. 
Dundas; said, 44 Your Majesty sees 
Gardner may' be overcome by his 
friend , but not by his enemies .” 

A gentleman, speaking of the mar- 
riage of Lord D — with Miss F— — , 
expatiated con amore on the lady’s 
beauty and elegant form, and praised, 
as liberally, the good nature of his 
lordship.— 44 Then,” said Butler Dan- 
vers, 44 the worst thing they could do 
was to marry. It will spoil the shape 
of the one, 2 uidthe temper of the other.” 

J. P. Kemble, when he performed 
at Plymouth, a few summers ago, was 
rehearsing the part of King Lear; 
when he came to the scene where the 
old King iipprecates the curse of bar - 
*ennc*8 on his daughter Gonerill, he 


observed • the young lady, who was te 
enact the character, shudder and turn 
aside,— ^Don’t be alarm’d, my dear,” 
said he, 44 1 warrant there is no danger 
of the curse taking effect.” 

44 What a sad life we publick men. 
lead,” observed a French magistrate 
of distinction. 44 We are at the mercy 
of every body’s caprice.”— 44 Alas! I 
know it but too well,” replied Madame 
Tallien, 44 1 have never slept a mo- 
ment since I belonged to the publick .” 

Of the various devices impressed 
on the copper coins that were, a few 
years ago, sent into circulation, from 
almost every town in the kingdom. 
Dr. Parr observed, that perhaps the 
most appropriate was the Scotch half- 
penny, with the face of Mr. Dundas, 
and the motto— tere perennius. 

Mr. Canning, seeing the Duke of 
M— nch— r, rowing a boat with ail 
the skill and strength of a waterman, 
(his favourite employment,) said, 
44 That his Grace was certainly pre- 
pared for the worst extremities : since 
by the dexterous use of his scull , he 
could at least contrive to keep his 
own head above water. 

A young musician, on his first ap- 
pearance in publick, was so intimidated, 
as hardly to be able to perform his 
part, and particularly to execute well 
those graces that principally display 
talents ; on which Mrs. Crespigny ob- 
served, that 44 he trembled so much, 
he could not shake 

Mr. Jekyll, speaking of the Ad— .n 
Administration, said, it was an attempt 
to play the Beggar 9 s Opera without 
Mac heath, 

Alderman Curtis will certainly be 
handed down to posterity as incontes- 
tibly the best and most classical toast- 
tnaster that ever presided over city 
festivities. On one occasion he dis- 
played his vast knowledge of ortho- 
graphy by giving a toast— 44 The three 
C’s, Cox, King, and Curtis.” But 
even this was, perhaps, surpassed by 
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the elegant simplicity mi laconick 
parsimony of words, so conspicuous 
in the patriotick toast he, at another 
time proposed, when in the fulness Of 
his heart h,e exclaimed, “ Come, gen- 
tlemen, charge your glasses, Here's a 
speedy peace, aild soon.” 

“ What unintelligible noises do 
those people make who cry goods 
about the streets,” said a gentleman 
to Caleb Whitefoord, as they walked 
through the Strand— “ Now hear that 
milkwoman 1 Does her scream re- 
semble any sound in any language 
that ever yet was spoken?” “ Oh 
yes,” replied Caleb, u *tis very good 
French; the milkmen in London have 
cried their commodity in Frenehfrom 
time immemorial, with a happy ap- 
plication to the composition of it: 
they cry mi-e & u ; that is, half water.” 

Lady S. » — was saying one even- 
ing, that she had no control over her 
daughter, for that she would have her 
will in every thing ; “ and yet I cannot 
wonder at it,” added she, u it is in the 
Wood.” “ Say, in the sex” rejoined 
Mr. Sheridan. 

Mr. Goldie, a Scotchman of some 
fortune, being supposed to be derang- 
ed in his intellects, his friends applied 
for a commission of lunacy against 
him, which, by the law of Scotland, 
proceeds on the verdict of a jury. 
Mr. Goldie conducted his own defence 
with an ability that astonished every 
one, and concluded an unsuccessful 
address to the jury in these words: 
* Thus, gentlemen, I have gone 
through the whole case, and it is for 
you to determine whether I be mad 
or not. If I am declared to be mad, 
I shall, at least, have the satisfaction 
to have it found by a verdict of my 
fleers'* 

Wewitzer asked a citizen, whether 
he would rather kiss a pretty girl , or 
partake qf a good feast ? The citizen 
honestly replied, that he should pre- 
fer the latter. “ I never thought you,” 
Teplied Wewitzer, “ a. man of the 
ton before, but I now find that you 
have more taste than feeling” 


Iftdedon vws one rt Totter* 
sail’s, when Suett, happening to be 
there too, asked him, if he was come 
there to buy burses ?— & Yefc/* said 
Incledon ; “ but what are you come 
here for ? Do you think, Dicky, you 
could tell the difference between a 
horse and an ass?”— “Oh yes,” an- 
swered Suett; “ If you were among 
a thousand horses, I should know you 
immediately.” 

On the marriage of Admiral Sir 
H. P— with Miss O— t Mr. Pitt said, 
that “ forty-three years was certainly 
rather a long penod to intervene be- 
tween the age of a husband and his 
wife, but in the case of the gallant 
Admiral, it was quite in character— 
who had never yet regarded the sufte • 
riour force of the enemy !” 

When a soldier once fell into the 
Thames, and was drowned, Prince 
Hoare asked what regiment he be- 
longed to, and was answered, “ The 
Life-guards”— ■* Nay, my good sir,” 
said he, “ there I think you must be 
mistaken, for he is certainly in the 
! Coldstream? 9 

TO READERS AND COP RESPONDENTS.. 

“ The fashionable party,” is a very 
charming picture of “ midnight dance 
and .revelry.” But the sprightly Gar- 
rick has painted it in colours of stiU 
brighter hue, 

The card invites, crowds tvefly. 

To join, the jovial rout, full cry. 

What joy, from, plagues and caret all <faj* 
To hie to the midnight hark away 

Nor want, nor, pain, nor grief, nor care. 

Nor dkoni9h HU8BAUD.3 enter there; 

The brisk, the bold, the young, the gay, 
All hie to the midnight hark away. 

Uncounted strikes- the morning clock, 

And drowsy watchmen idly knock; , 

Till daylight peep, we’ll sport, and play. 
And roar to the jolly hark away 

When tired with sport to bed .we’ll creep, 

And kill the oblivious mom with sleep ; 
Tomorrow’s welcome call obey 
And again to the midnight hark away. 

The hint from Edinburg is honour* 
ed, and taken* For the character of 
a Scotchman and a scholar the editor 
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has the highest ffespett* He has 
cogent reasons to love the country. 
He can exclaim, with all the enthu- 
siasm of Walter Scott, 

O Caledonia I stern, and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetick child 1 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 
Land of the mountain arid the flood, 

Land of jiy sires! what mortal hapd. 
Can e’er untie the filial band , 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

The picture of a leading Jacobin in 
a neighbouring city is a full length . 
Churchill ha» given us the miniature , 
A man soproud, that should he meet 
The twelve apostles in the street. 

He’d turn his nose up at them all 
And spurn his Saviour from the wall. 

A man so mean, meanness and pride 
Still go together, side by side. 

That he would creep, would cringe, be 
civil 

And hold a stirrup to the devil. 

If, in a journey to his mind, 

He’d let him mount ? and ride behind! 

“Carlos” is a cavalier. We wish him to 
become a constant correspondent 

We shall be happy to receive more speci- 
mens of Spierin’s poetry. 

“ Sedley” goes on rejoicing. His rapid ad- 
vance in the path of elegant literature is not 
less honourable tp himself, than pleasing to 
bis friends. 

The difficulty of obtaining very old or 
scarce books, in this country, is a very com- 
mon topick of complaint, with the studious 
and inquisitive. For Cowley’s “ Cutter of 
Colman Street,” the Editor has searched the 
shops in vain. Any gentleman, possessing 
this interesting comedy, will oblige the Edi- 
tor by sending it to his address. The solu- 
tion of his solicitude to peruse an obsolete 
play, may be found in one of the critical ca- 
nons of Dr. Johnson, who declares, some- 
where, that it has, in a very great degree, 
the power of fixing attention, and exciting 
merriment. 

The verses of “ Annius” in this day’s Port 
Folio are very melodious in their versification. 
The imagery of this poet is striking, and his 
sentiments are delicate and correct 

Mr. Jarvis’s chaste and elegant oration, 
which reprobates the supme indifference of 
the republican faction to the charms of li- 
terature, is the offspring of Genius, ^ ^ s t e 
and just Indignation. The authmi"’ s descrip- 
tion of the mercenary p’J&alTsurly, and 


knavish spirit with which the Majority are 
haunted, is faithfhl and true. One of the 
greatest favourites among our literary friends 
is preparing, yery vigorously, to follow up 
this well-deserved blow on the callous cheek 
of the Citizen , and the Vandal character 
of the Government. During the hottest of 
the battle the Editor will advance with his 
auxiliaries, and maintain the ground. 
He is unalterably of opinion, that Learning, 
Genius, and Literary Enterprize have no 
such foes as those miserable institutions 
under which we languish ; and that penu- 
rious, cold blooded, and ignorant admini- 
stration, which disgraces us at home, and 
makes us despised abroad. ' 

While, to the very great regret of 
the Editor, many ©f the classical scho- 
lars of the country are wholly remiss 
in their correspondence) he is too of* 
ten overwhelmed with a load of trash, 
and all the crudities of Literature. On 
searching his letter box he has often 
had the mortification to find, neither 
rhyme nor reason, but 

Poems so very grave and sensible. 

That they are quite incomprehensible. 

Prose which has been at Learning’s fair. 
And bought up all the trumpery there ; 
The tattered rags of every vest 
In which the Greeks and Romans drest » 
And, o’er the figure, swoln and antick. 
Scattered them all with airs so frantic]^ 
That those, who saw', the fits she had. 
Declared unhappy Prose was mad! 

We have been much amused by 
the description of “ a Loveyer But 
we suspect, from our knowledge of the 
character alluded to, that he is a sin- 
cerer worshipper of Bacchus, than of 
Beauty. The gay Benedick might 
exclaim to our correspondent, 

If you prove that he ever loses mere blood 
with love, than he will get again with drinking , 
you may pick out his eyes with a ballad ma* 
ker's pen, and hang him, up at a brothel, for 
the sign of blind Cupid. 

ORIGINAL POETRY 

-£er The Port Folio. 

Videor pios 

ltrrare per lucos, amoenae 
QuQ 6 et aquae subeunt et aurae. 

Far beneath the western sky. 

Where delightful regions lie. 

Temper’d by a cooling breeze 
Blowing from the southern seas. 
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In a deep embowering shade, 

Shall my lonely house be made : 

Wilt thou Cara, lovely fair! 

Dwell with me secluded there ? 

There shall be a river near. 

Deep, majestick, bold and clear $ 

And a sweet pellucid rill, 

Swiftly rushing from a hill ; • 

And a mountain’s airy height 
Shall arrest the wandering sight: 
Wilt thou Cara, lovely fair ! 

Dwell with me, secluded there ? 

Sitting in a cooling shade. 

By a fair magnolia made. 

Sweetly musing, we shall view 
Proud Albino’s misty hue 
Mixing with the azUre skies ; 

Where the soaring eagle flies j 1 
Where sagacious buzzard’s sail. 
Softly sleeping on the gale ; 

Where the weary clouds are seen 
Resting on the summit green : 

Wilt thou Cara, pensive fair ! 

Gaze with me delighted there ? 

From the lightning-blasted oak. 

Shall we hear the raven croak ; 

Anri at eve, the whip-poor-will 
Near our cottage, by the rill. 

Shall, from his untiring throat. 

Pour his melancholy note ; 

Wildly up the lonely stream,' 

Shall we hear the panther scream ; 
Hear the wolf’s tremendous howl. 
And the hooting of the o wl ; 
'Wiltthou Cara, timid fair! 

Trust to my protection there ? 

Often from the craggy steep. 

We’ll survey the river deep ; 

Where a thousand fowls appear, 
Sporting in the water clear ; 

Nearer to the brink we’ll go, 
Shuddering at the depth below ; 
Where the rushing torrents roar. 
Dashing on the rocky shore ; 

Where the cedar ever green 
Ori the jutting cliff is seen ; 

And the spruce, with princely pride. 
Towering o’er the foaming tide : 
Wilt thou Cara, pensive fur ! 

Muse with me, delighted there? 

Haste thee Cara! let us stray 
Through the forest wild and gay j 
Where the ponderous buftaloe, 

Safe from man, his deadly foe, 

' Browses through the verdant glade. 


Rest securely in the shade. 

Or with elks, and sportive deer. 

Seeks the river cool and clear : 

Wiltthou Cara, smiling fair ! 

Stray with me, delighted there ! 

Then, transported, let us rove 
Through the aromatick grove 5 
And in fragrant orange bowers, 

Deck the nuptial couch with flower?* 
While the plaintive turtle dove 
Sweetly sings her notes of love 1 
Circled in thy lovely arms. 

Feasting on celestial charms, 

I will only live for thee, 

Thou shalt only live for me ; 

. Every motion of thy eye. 

Every look and every sigh. 

Every smile and word of thine. 

Shall be mine, and only mine 1 

Hoary headed Time shall swear, 

“ Never lived a happier pair 
Wilt thou Cara, lovely maid ! 

Seek with me the orange shade ? 

And when life’s exhausted fire 
Faintly bums, — we’ll both expire ; 

And with one united sigh. 

In a moment we shall die : 

Canst thou Cara, lovely fair ! 

Die with me, contented there ? 

Should it be my fate to go. 

Leaving Cara, here below. 

Nightly, in the forest near, 

• Thou my doleful voice shalt hear; 

Haste thee Cara, I will say, 

“ Come my fair one ! come awayl 
“ Mounted in a fiery car, 
v “ Guided by a friendly star, 

“ Soon we’ll reach the land of joy, 

« Where the pleasures never cloy : 

« Heavenly groves, celestial bowers, 

“ Fragrant and immortal flowers, 

“ Chrystal streams, that ever flow, 

** Trees, that green forever grow, 

“ Joyful springs, in meadows gay, 

“ Wait thy coming. Haste away t 
« There our sister souls shall join 
“ Lost in ecstasy divine !” 

> Annxus* 

April 9th. 1807. 

* EPITAPH — On. a Soldier. 

When I was young, in wars I shednwblopjr 
Both for my king and for my country’s good'. 
In elder years my chief care was to be 
Soldier to him, who shed his blood for 
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MISCELLANY. 

For The. Port Folio. 

Mr. Qldschool, 

' T RAVELLING through the Uni- 
ted States of America, a foreigner , 
but not a stranger, and solicitous to 
piake accurate remarks, that he might 
draw correct inferences, the delinea- 
tor of the Picture or Boston con- 
fides in the accuracy qf Ms outline , and 
that the individual features he has por- 
trayed closely resemble the original; 
however the tints may fail in felicity 
of colouring, or be considered defied 
ent in the distribution of light and 
shadow. The painter has, at least, 
seen and studied what he describes, 
and, at the firesent moment , having in 
his design nothing , beyond a sketch, 
true in character, though possibly de- 
ficient in finishing, as such it is pre- 
sented for engraving to The Port Fo- 
lio : happy in being given to the Ame- 
rican world through the medium of 
r publication which would confer ho- 
nour, and obtain patronage, in any 
country where letters are appreciated 
and native talents estimated, be- 
yond the adventitious acquirement of 
wealth, and the assumed aristocracy of 
Its vulgar pretensions. 

Caraboc. 


PICTURE OF BOSTON; 

A FRAGMENT. 

Boston, thou mart admir’d, whose prospe- 
rous care 

To Mammon breathes the vow, and pours 
the prayer, 

Whose throng’d Exchange, to chrittian jew s 
a prey, 

Scares the kind hope of liberal trade away ; 

Gold is thy god, on that thy soul relies. 

Beneath whose worship every virtue dies. 

Hence the hush’d banker, scorning to re- 
lent, 

TUI his stor’d coffer teem with cent per cent. 

Sees the cramm’d Usurer, doubling every 
chum, 

Lend to the struggling wretch his cau- 
tioned name. 

* . * * « * 

Yet fair thy hills, in summer pride are seen. 

The bright stream curling mid their slopes 
of green. 

While the near ocean, broadening on the 
view. 

Gives all Pheacia sought or Carthage knew. 

Even man, whose niind the stamp of wis- 
dom bears, 

And in the image of a God appears. 

Those “sons of soul,” by heaven to earth 
resign’d, 

Friends ! patrons 1 and instructors of man- 
kind! 

Even these are seen mid severing clouds to 
shine. 

And all the splendour of their, fame is thine. 

Beneath thy temple’s holieet veil retired. 

See the blest preacher, by his God inspir’d. 

Warm from his lips the words of life de- 
scend. 

Yet these the coldness of neglect atttpd.. 

m m 
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Though Kirkland all the lore of truth dis- 
close, ' 

And Lowell** heavenly voice instructive 
flows, 

M'Kean, of feeling heart, with soul refin’d* 
Rich in the glowing energies of mind, 
Powerful, yet mild as the transcendent light. 
That radiant rules those speaking orbs of 
sight; 

With him so loved — the wanderer from thy 
clime*— . ’ : 

Ere his green years had bloom’d in man- 
hood’s prime,.' 

In judgment ripen’d, and in thought mature, 
His doctrine, like his sacred morals, pure, - 
Though Gardiner , sow or Genius, round 
the shrine 

Of pastoral care the Muse’s chaplet twine, 
Say, can these bid the narrowing heart un- 
fold. 

Or show its hope a heaven more prized 
than gold ? 

Within thy courts while Law and Justice 
reign, . . 

While Learning lends to Truth the impres- 
sive strain, 

Seen are thy tradeful sons ; but Genius pines. 
For him no favouring ray of fortune shines, 
Though as her Mansfield > Britain’s noblest 
claim. 

Thy Parsons blends his glories with thy name, 
In all the patriot pride to Sparta known, 
Lives to thy interest, mindless of his own. 
Though classick Gore the honour’d robe 
adorn, 

And Otis rises, like a vernal morn, 

£lear» brilliant, sweet, in Nature’s gifts ar- 
ray’d. 

Where not a cloud obtrudes its devious 
shade. 

Though Dexter , with the strength of reason 
* fraught* 

On the charm’d forum pour the. depth of 
thought. 

While still, with speaking gaze, or starting 
. tear. 

Admiring crowds the peerless pleader hear, 
A Nation's honour, and a Party’s shame* . 
Breathes in his voice, and blushes in his 
fame. 

So Galileo, .mid a world of night. 

Rose, like a sun, in mental treasures bright. 
Rich in the rays that powerful genius spread 
Where favour’d Florence lifts her blooming 
head ; 

X)eaf as her hilts, and ruder far than they, 

, Triumphant Folly bore the prize away. 


• A Pdrtfs shame , must be understood as 
bearing particular allusion to the result of a 
late' trial, which party malice, first render- 
ing political, failed not to pursue with the 

rancour of personal abuse and injustice. 


Falsehood and Envy, to her mandate true, 
With stormy breath each ripening hope 
pursue. 

Cloud following cloud, yet Truth eternal 
Shone, 

Till Time and Glory made his fame their 

~ own. ' . 

* -# * * * 
Since these are thine. Imperial Boston, 
say, 

r Does rich re ward their mental wealth repay? 
Or phantom honours, and reluctant praise 
Light without warmth the desert of their 
days ? , 

Oi-Slande a, Envy's child, with busied care. 
From the fine front its graceful laurel tear. 
Striving, unbless’d. to wreath the serpent 
there ? 

Shame on the heartless hope, in vain appear 
The smiles, that brighten round thy varied 
year. 

Though kind the culture of thy ample plain, 
And rich the isles that gem its circHiig main. 
Though where thy streets in pillar’d pomp 
are seen. 

The proud hill mingling with its rural green. 
Wins every breeze that floats on zephyr- 
wing, 

Health and her lightly- warbled song to 
bring, ' 

Though the lov’d Mall each touching fea. 
ture show. 

And warm with life in moving landscapes 
glow, 

These but the drapery of a form arise. 
Where the mind palsies aiid the feeling 
dies. 

Few, and un priz'd thy sons of science rove. 
No eye to gladden, and no heart to move. 
While every Muse, with heaven- instructed 
strain. 

Would wake the harp or woo the lute in 
vain; 

Genius, thou gift of God, to thee be* 
.. long f. < 

The base man's insult, and the oppressor’s 
'wrong! 

Nor thine the boast, that prosperous trade 
bestows, 

Ne’er to thy hope the golden Indus flows, 
But thine thsA poverty to heaven allied,* 
That meek Disdain, which Virtue lends to 
Pride, ' ' 

Though sunk to earth, thy soft imploring 
eye v 

See many a pass unheeded by. 
Conscious of innate worth, not Mocker /* 
wile. 

Nor chill’d Neglect , nor Wealth’s contemptu- 
ous smile, , 


• Blessed be yepoor, for yours is the king- 
dom of heaven, says the most sublime or 

ALL AUTHORITIES^ , 
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Not /tt/9 vaunting sneer, nor Envy’s frown 
Are known to be^ar the unbliohted 

. SPIRIT DOWN. 

Pensive thy solitary sufferers seem. 

The Spoilt of Fortune, yet of Fame the 
theme, 

Vain were to them the venal world’s regard 
With heaven their hope* and na- 
ture JH BIR REWARD. 

* * * * * 

Caradoc* 


For The Port Folio. 

, < , " 

SOUND POLITICKS. 

The Monthly Reviewers, criticis- 
ing an answer to War in Disguise, or 
Remarks upon the New Doctrine of 
England, concerning Neutral Trade, 
printed at New- York, and since re- 
printed in London? observe, that “ It 
is not a littl^ curious that the Ameri- 
cans, combatting this doctrine on va- 
rious grounds, should assign novelty 
as one of the objections to which it is 
liable, when it is confessedly of a more 
ancient date than their existence as a 
Repub lick. They cannot without com- 
mitting felo de se , represent every 
thing that has sprung up in modern 
times, as unfit, on that account, to be 
tolerated : for, in that case, how would 
their political independence stand f The 
goodly principle which has roused the 
zeal of our American brethren, which 
has called forth their dormant pow- 
ers, and exhibited to view their dex- 
terous disputants, is this : “ Let Eng- 
land and France war against each 
other forever, provided we arc allowed 
to enjoy undisturbed the commerce 
which their quarrel throws open. No 
matter what may be the injury thus 
occasioned to one of the parties, and 
though that party be one which, on 
many grounds, has claims to our re- 
spect and gratitude ; though the inde- 
pendence of the worfd and our own, 
as included in it, should be surrender- 
ed to his exertions ; though all this 
be so, America cannot forego any 
part of a commerce the sweets of 
which she has once tasted ; her object 
is the profit of traffick , but she will 
hold herself out as the champion of 
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neutral rights. What if England al- 
lows her to supply all her demands 
from the colonies- of .her enemy; 
what if she has opened to her all the 
ports of her vast territories in, the 
East; what if relations, mutually be- 
neficial, unite the two States ; . Is 
America on that account to resign 
commercial profit?” In answer, be 
it remembered that these ..profits re- 
sult from a traffick, that cherishes and 
nurtures the power, which holds in 
chains the continent of Europe ; and 
which, but for England, would, in tfjie 
space of one short year, involve in 
his vassalage every transatlantick Bri- 
ton , and crush the rising prosperity of 
the western world. It is thus circum- 
stanced that the advocates of the 
United States think it decent to in- 
veigfi against England, and, like a way* 
ward child, to read lectures to a parent, 
who stands between them and destruc- 
tion. . 

“ We are, however, of opinion, that 
to this young power , some indulgence 
ought to be shown, and that it will be 
wise and becoming in ns to pardon her 
follies and even her freaks. The pas- 
sions must be allowed to cool, in order 
that Reflection may recover her pro- 
per province, arid the good sense of 
that country may regain its just sway. 
America is yet of tender age ; she 
will gain experience and wisdom as 
she advances, and she will learn to act 
in a manner not unworthy of her affi- 
nity. England and America must 
not quarrel ; it would be as unwise, 
as it is unnatural; and we are sure 
that it will not be . the case; but that 
forbearance and condescension will 
be shown here, while heat will not al- 
ways continue there. America must 
consider the situation of England; arid 
must reflect on the interest which she 
has in the struggle which the latter 
maintains ; while England, - in her 
turn, must make sacrifices to the rul- 
ing passion * of the juvenile state. We 
have no fear as to the resrilt ; for we 


* This same ruling passion of our repub- 
lican faction the editor reverently presumes 
is avarice* " 
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trust in the liberality of tie present 
gov^mmdiifc ’df Britain, and in the 
Rood sense^w&icb is the predominant 
feature of our American brethren. 
Let them bury their jealousies ; let 
etfch qualify her selfishness. Let them 
dtata together more closely the ties 
which ihiie them , and let them stre- 
nuously COOPERATE TO SUPPORT 
T^E independence of nations and 

TtlE HAPPINESS OF T£E WORId! THIS 
IS THEIR TRUE 'POLICY, THEIR SUB- 
STANTIAL INTEREST, AND THE COURSE 
WHICH WILL LEAD THEM TO SECURI- 
TY AND GLORY !” ' 

MANNERS 

Of Modem Paris, in the Month of Oc- 
tober last . 

A philosophical writer, under the 
pretext of giving the world a picture 
of Paris, has published six large vo- 
lumes, which are much admired by 
foreigners. We will do justice to his 
intentions, and net read his book. He 
is. a charming fellow ; thinks in the 
street ; writes about every post he 
comes to 5 and knows every thing, ex- 
cept the art of pleasing, and standing 
still. ‘ He has written six volumes on 
Paris. 1 shall give a few pages on 
the same subject, for I hate nothing 
so much as prolixity. 

At Pans, every body builds and 
every body speculates s there some 
amuse, many ruin, and very few en- 
rich themselves. The multitude live 
by the hopes and the follies of the 
opulent upstarts. 

The literati excite very little sen- 
sation at Paris* because the spirit of 
books interests nobody, since the spi- 
rii of business has taken possession of 
every mind. Let us likewise ack- 
nowledge, that Very little genius is re- 
quisite to compose a novel, and that 
none is necessary for a tragedy, which 
is . first read with presumption, per- 
formed with confidence, praised with 
tumult, kept up with great expense, 
and is totally destitute of* every quali- 
fication that can command success. 

pt*he Drama, it is true, is rather ne- 
glected, and for this Very reason, be- 
cause the theatres are so uncommonly 


Well frequented: however paradoxi* 
cal this observation may at first sight 
appear, it is nevertheless true. The ; 
Opera has only one male and one fer. 
male singer, and two skilful dancers ; 
the legs of the one, indeed, are Either 
old, and the head of the other rather 
young. Madame Branchu has a 
charming voice, great skill, taste, and 
what, I believe, is denominated man- 
ner ; but she is not competent to the 
part of Armida, nor to that of Dido: 
consider her in whatever way you 
please, she is too small either on a 
throne or in a palace. Thejshorusses 
are. very ill adapted, nay, almost fo- 
reign to the action ; and those who ex- . 
ecute them have the folly to use their 
spying-glasses, and to laugh, while 
they are singing the disasters of 
Greece. It is, upon the whole, a te- 
dious and magnificent spectacle ; what 
is done there only proves what might 
be done. The number of the audi- 
ence is too great, and that of the ac- 
tors too small: there. is too much 
dancing, too few ballets, too much 
musick, and too little singing. Win- 
ther has failed, but Castor is kept up 
by means of Gardel and Dupaty. 

At the Theatre Fran^ais, the ele- 
gant and accomplished Fieury evinces 
that grace may be acquired. Duga- 
zon has brought to perfection the un- 
fortunate profession of a buffoon. Da- 
zincourt keeps up, with admirable spi- 
rit, the tone of comedy ; beloved on 
the stage, esteemed in social life, he 
evinces that a good actor, as well as a 
great writer, always has something of 
his character in his talent. Mademoi- 
selle Georges is rising, and Made- 
moiselle Duchesnois sinking ; the ore 
seeks instructors, the other panegy- 
rists. A ^Vrong estimate is formed of 
both ; few have the Courage to be now 
of the same opinion they will be ten 
years hence. Talma combines, in. 
certain parts, the applause of the pre- 
sent age and that of posterity. 

The comick opera continues to ex- 
cite more regret than hope. Here 
are some little, and tolerably hand-, 
some young ladies, who sing pretty . 
well, play wretchedly, and laugh with 
an air of self-sufficiency which proves 
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that they ltnow n6t what they are do- 
ine. Ellevion is a line actor, Martin 
a fine singer, but Madame St. Aubin 
and Madame Goqrhier are capital 
actresses. Chenard has a good voice, 
a physiogrioiriy for all his parts, and a 
happy mediocrity which never tires. 
The* other theatres are not worthy of 
notice, except that of Louvois, which 
is frequented oh account of Picard. 

* A taste for the drama makes no al- 
teration in the manners of society. 
There is at Paris, an hour in which all 
appear equally rich, converse on the 
same subject, and occupy themselves 
with the same things. Pleasure seems 
to be the only employment, and gaiety 
the>prevaihng characteristick. What 
shall we 'say to the opinion* of Mari- 
vaux, who. maintained-— that people 
who arenotoffended by any thing, are 
not fitter for society, than those who 
take offence at every thing ? 

Reading and study are almost total- 
ly relinquished. How many things 
afe there which it is dangerous to 
learn, and how many others, the 
knowledge of which is of no service ! 
Fame Is no longer the object to which 
w$ aspire, hut wealth ! Our very au- 
thours are a kind of literary finan- 
ciers. There are undertakers and 
composers of histories, travels, new 
plays, necrologies, &c. It was for- 
merly said that the sciences knew no 
differences of rank, but rather de- 
stroyed them, and conferred distinc- 
tions, which persons of the highest 
quality could not always attain. This 
toshion is past, the present generation 
takes delight in what is ridiculous^ 

: As it was absolutely necessary to 
be rich in order to enjoy pleasure, the 
exteriour of happiness, and a kind of 
consideration, no means are left untri- 
ed to obtain wealth. Were any one 
to follow the path of virtue, I am con- 
vinced that he would procure ap- 
plause, were it only because he would 
have very few competitors. 

A talent which is on the decline at 
Paris, is that of conversation. Every 
thing is absorbed in: the vortex of: 
gaming. People in years still retain 
some spaiks of gaiety ; but, Upon the 
whole, nothing is more insipid, frivo- 
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lous, mol's silty, thaw a’ handsome vro- 
man with whom you are not in love. 
You almost affront her if* you speak 
to her of any thing else than her 
face. Nothing is so affected, so me* 
thodtcal, so full of pretensions, as la- 
dies of this description; they rule 
despotically over your conversation, 
your taste, your ideas. But nothing 
is so formal, so disgusting, as a wo* 
man of genius, who writes little books 
and reads them to great connoisseurs. 
One of these ladies lately said to me, 
“ To speak much and well, is the ta- 
lent of the bel esprit ; to speak little 
and well, is the character of the wise 
man ; to speak much and ill, is the 
manner of the insipid fool ; to speak 
little and ill, is the Unfortunate fate of* 
the silly .” 44 And to speak like you, 
Madame;” replied I, 44 is to speak 
like a book.” She blushed, and has 
not since invited me to her house. 

Scarcely any but foreigners fre- 
quent the Garden of Plants, the Li- 
braries, the Museum, the works in the 
Louvre, the publick monuments, 
which are. the luxury of great em- 
pires, and the ornaments of their ca- 
pitals. The inhabitants of Paris have 
so many occupations to attend to," so 
many invitations to dinners which they 
cannot refuse, so many solicitations 
which they have promised to make, so 
many unprofitable l or sacred assigna- 
tions, so many letters to write, so ma- • 
ny ladies to console, so many interest- 
ing men to visit, that the morrow al- 
ways surprises them before they have 
commenced the business of the day. 

Laughing is out of fashion at Paris ; 
in the promenades people yawn ; in 
the saloons of company they play ; at 
the theatres they roar; in the city 
they affect to prefer the country ; and 
in the country they propagate the oc- 
cupations of the city. Every one is 
eager to change his condition. He is 
a -capable man who relinquishes the 
profession in which he lived obscure 
and tranquil, 4 to aspire to a place of 
rt#iii citation , and whicli is sure 
him who holds it. ‘ . 

« What is Mr. Such-a-one $otng?” 

44 Ilest nul ,” is the reply. 44 Nobody 
speaks of him.” So much* the better 
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for him. What can be said of a quiet 


peaceable man, who, satisfied with the 
mediocrity of his lot, seeks not to 
raise himself by means of intrigue, 
but spends his days in the select cir- 
cle of retired souls, in the bosom of 
the arts and of friendship ! 

In my opinion, the Parisians sur- 
pass all other people in a taste for the 
pleasures of the table ( gourmandiser)i 
we have a poem on Gastronomy ; and 
Almanack des Gourmands , a Journal des 
Gourmand k, and all these works have 
an astonishing sale. A celebrated 
restaurateur is a person of impor- 
tance; there is nothing to which he 
may not aspire. In like manner, a 
good cook is a very reputable artist ; 
he generally has some little foibles ; 
he is addicted to drink, rather given to 
stealing and dishonesty, rather inso- 
lent, rather brutal, rather lazy, rather 
profligate ; but his talent compensates 
for these trifling defects. The mas- 
ters make a jest of and forgive them. 
For the rest, people do not eat, but 
devour ; and voracity belongs, in some 
measure, to the bon ton . 

In another half century, the people 
of Paris will go abroad only on horse- 
back, or in coaches ; its size is prodi- 
gious. A splenetick calculator asserts, 
that the more houses there are in Pa- 
ris, the fewer inhabitants it will con- 
tain. Population is in an inverse ra- 
tio to luxury. 

THE FINE ARTS. 

Relinquishing, for the present, the publi- 
cation of *many valuable papers, with which 
we have been recently favoured, we assign 
a front department and an ample space to 
the following ingenious and elegant ha- 
rangue, pronounced by George Clymek, 
Esq. at the opening of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in this city. 
On this interesting occasion, the Editor was 
delighted to find the company numerous, 
and the most unequivocal proofc of a spirit 
of munificence, combined with a judgment 
satisfied, and a taste charmed with the ad- 
mirable specimens of ancient genius, which 
attracted the general gaze. The Editor 
cannot omit this opportunity of speaking 
with great emphasis of the address of the 
orator. Mr. Clymer on this pleasing occa- 
sion displayed great propriety and liberality * 
of thought, associated with great felicityof j 
expression, W e warmly wish that his most 


saqgujne expectations, with respect to the. 
general glory of Philadelphia, and .the ad- 
vancement of this liberal institution in parti- * 
cular, maybe fully realized. What he as* 
serts of the glowing charities and the. 
increasing magnificence of the mev*o- : 
polis of our Empire is unquestionably: 
just; and the Editor, who came hither as a- 
stranger and a pilgrim, would be the most, 
ungrateful of mankind, if he did not cordi- 
ally join in the praise of Philadelphia. While 
from his natal town the infancy of hia 
literary labours received no * fostering cpre, 
Philadelphia has adopted him as-her own,, 
and cherishes him with all the warmth of, 
maternal regard. The vivid recollection of 
the benignity of individual and' general ' 
friendship, habitually manifested* to Mm fay: 
those classes of Philadelphia society; with/ 
whom it is the greatest honour to be .con-, 
nected, inspires the most grateful emotions.’ 
This highly favoured city has, in the inimi- 
table language of the Bible, “A tout# land, 
and springs of water.* 9 May she experi- 
ence all the blessings of the, upper emdtkc 
nether springe. May her gamers continue to 
be full, affording all manner of store. As 
the teribinthus of the ancients may she 
stretch out branches ; and be those bran- _ 
ches the branches of honour and' of 
crack. May she flourish tike a rosegrvnmg 
by the brook of. the field ) ai)d yield a pleasant 
odour like the best rnyrrh and sweet storax, and 
as the fume of frankincense in the 

TABERNACLE. 

* In a city of such immense resources, Hbe-' 
rat spirit, and golden prospects; an establish- 
ment, designed to form the taste; to excjtoe , 
the genius, and to promote the.renown.of 
America, looks for support to the munifi- 
cent temper of individuals and to pubikk 
curiosity. With a union of pleasure and 
pride, we are happy to sthPe that by the > 
fervid zeal, of the directors, by the ge- 
neral generosity of the members of $e: 
institution, and the increasing spiritof pub-., 
lick patronage, the finances of the Aci&my . 
are in a promising, and we venture to pre- ^ 
diet, will soon be in a prosperous and 
risking condition. This elegant resort for all 
enlightened spirits, is becoming more and . 
more a fashionable lounge: and we are opnr , 
vinced that in a short time we shall scethis 
temple of taste thronged not only with the 
saunterers and the daughters of fashion, but 
by youthful artists emulous to excel. Al- 
ready we see many an American genius 
, worshipping with an artist’s ardour at the 
feet of the Venus de Medici and at the 
shrine of the Apollo Belvidere. This, to- 
gether with the dawn of domestick patro- 
nage, which, at length, in spite of dark 
clouds; begins to . shine upon the brow of 
Genius, is contemplated by tlfo writer «f 
this article with the most heart-felt satisfac- 
tion. It is the day spring of talents. It is the 
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gay harbinger of our nation’s glory. We 
hail it, as the Sicilian shepherd, chill'd by 
the nocturnal air of his native mountains, 
salutes the gorgeous sun of midsummer. 


Philadelphia, April 15, 1807. 

The opening of the Pennsylvania Acade- 
my of the Fine Arts; appointed for this day, 
says the editor of the United States Gazette, 
was very generally attended by the contri- 
butors. It is but justice to the directors to 
say, that the number and selection of casts 
they have imported, do great honour to their 
exertions. The figures are from the choicest 
pieces of statuary in Europe, and arranged 
with taste and judgment, formed a splendid 
exhibition, and gave universal satisfaction. 
The following appropriate address on the 
occasion, was delivered by George Cly- 
mer. Esq. President of the institution. 


The Directors of this Institution, ha- 
ving fixed on a day for opening’ the 
building, dedicated; by your liberali- 
ty to the fine arts, they now call you 
together to witness how the trust com- 
mitted to them -has been executed. 
And intending at the same time, a 
short address to you, its founders and 
patrons, the task of its delivery, from 
the avocations of some gentlemen, has 
fallen upon me. 

With this exposure of their work, 
it .would be well if the directors could 
say that the funds so generously sup- 
pite'd, had been equal to the objects. 
And that they could speak confidently 
of their saving.management in the ex- 
penditure, but this, I fear, would be a 
questionable theme. The truth in- 
deed is, that the cost has exceeded the 
estimate! The calculations of inex- 
perienced zeal are seldom just : And 
besides, they have been less intent on 
sparing your monej^ tlian solicitous to 
advance your reputation. And they 
have, perhaps, fallen into that mistake 
which is ever fortunate when it gives 
birth to schemes of publick. usefulness 
that might, otherwise, not have been 
undertaken. 

- Thisachnowledgmentnotwithstand- 
| ing I shall present you with nothihg 
like a statement or account, with its 
deficient balance— this will come from 
another quarter, together with a plan 
from the directors for relieving the 
; .Academy from some present embar- 
i xassments, as well as for supplying the 


means of placing it on a firmer and 
broader establishment. 

If the contemplation of the pieces of 
exquisite workmanship that encircle 
you, would of itself impart a knowledge, 
as it will create an admiration of the 
art that produced them, you might ex- 
pect something in this address, upon 
its principles— some indeed, there are, 
among us, who have a professional ac- 
quaintance with such subjects— but 
these are few, and the rest, not parti- 
cularly instructed, are, I trust, not in- 
clined to supply the defect of science, 
by the affectation of taste or the cant of 
connoisseurship : their business is not 
to offer the proofs of any present skill, 
but to lay the foundation, to furnish 
the means of the future attainment: 
and on this, none need apprehend the 
failure of success— No nation has the 
proud monopoly of Genius, or can 
msdte itself, its exclusive seat; wher- 
• ever there are men, there Genius is 
to be found. Besides the universality 
of this grant of nature, instances suffi- 
cient are in evidence that we have not 
been omitted in the dispensation— 
Our country, it is true, has produced 
chiefly the bud or germ; for the de- 
velopment or expansion of the natu- 
ral talent, with some very respectable 
exceptions, it has been, as yet, much 
indebted to the fostering care of some 
other. Hence in one of the most 
pleasing departments of the arts, a 
West, a Copley, a Stuart, and a Trum- 
bull, who mighj: have withered and 
declined in the native bed, by trans- 
plantation into a more improved soil, 
have arrived at the fullest growth of 
excellence. In this home establishment 
you provide what may make such ex- 
cellence all your own — a school for 
study, a field for competition : and be- 
come, moreover, the instruments in 
diffusing a taste, throughout, to en- 
sure general encouragement, and par- 
ticular patronage . 

• If your just pride should be excited, 
from this one consideration, not to ne- 
glect a child of .your own, it may be 
no less picqued by another. 

The visitors to us from another he- 
misphere, before the era of our revo- 
lution,. came to a new country, with 
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dispositions to estimate us, «ao m by 
our advance on tfio course, than by our 
distance from the goali and they were 
pleased to find that in its nonage, it 
had proceeded so far in culture and re- 
finement. Those of latter days, now 
that we haro cut the cord of foreign 
dependance, and set up for ourselves, 
discover a very different humour. 
Overlooking or derogating from what- 
ever is valuable or praiseworthy, ag- 
gravating some Flemishes, and con- 
temning all thing?, in a new seene, 
which they have not the faculty to un- 
derstand— Winstead of presenting a like- 
ness of the country, they have disfi- 
gured it with a moral and physical ca- 
ricature; insomuch that the notion 
they have succeeded, in their books of 
travels, in impressing upon the too 
willing belief of the ancient world* is 
that it demands the hardihood of a 
Ledyard, or of a Mungo Parke,* to ex- 
plore the miseries of out wild« % ness, 
and to encounter the barbarity of our 
manners. 

Witnesses of the diligent habits, 
and various enterprise of the Ameri- 
can people, they ascribe to avarice 
what is due to freedom, which always 
prompts the labours of man by the 
assurance it gives that the fruit is &H 
his own ; and they insist wkh a won- 
derful harmony of Retraction, that all 
our pursuits are selfish ; and that go- 
ing straight forward in one sordid 
path, there is nothing sufficiently pow- 
erful to allure us froip itj either to the 
right hand nr to the left. ... 

Your effectual support or this in- 
stitution, wherein no personal motive 
can be pretended, will be so far a prac- 
tical contradiction of the libel, and 
prove its best refutation. 

Nevertheless, .objections will be 
made to your design, as a departure 
from accustomed simplicity: between 
simplicity and refinement, or, if you 
will, luxury, the question has been 
frequent and undecided ; but if luxu- 
ry be a consequential evil of the pro- 
gress of Our country, a better ques- 
tion’ perhaps it would be, How is it to 
be withstood? Where an unrestrict- 
ed and unoppressed industry gain? 
more than simplicity requires, the ex- 


cess,, aft it cannot be pent up, wHlbc 
employed upon gratifications beyond 
it— how retain the cause &hd repress 
the effect i Philosophy and the lawi 
would here teaph in vain! Where a 
constantly rising flood cannpt be back- 
ed out, tne waters should be 4irecto4 
into channels the least hurtflil^-sa 
ought the exuberant riches,, which 
wouldincHne towards voluptuousness, 
to be led off to objects more innoxi- 
ous— evento those of greater purity 
and innocence ; those that will not 
pamper the. senses, but rather amuse# 
if not instruct the understanding ; 
and it may, with somesrath be ob- 
served, that those who carry the 
whole fruit of ah assiduous and suc- 
cessful toil to Jffi'e common heard of 
national wealth, undimiwshed byj*y 
waste of. it, but on the few waittsirf 
simplicity* contribute^ with most effect 
to die refinements or hixursea, to 
which in their practice they i seemed 
most averse. ■ 1 * ’ * • * ; *. 

f Such being the consequence, of a 
growing opulence,- the altern ative 
would be, not as between stmp&ity 
and luxury, but between She grosser 
and more refined species of the latter. 
Where is the • room then &rh««ta-» 
tion in the choice ? 

But are our particular objects «lon* 
to be cherished? Are none* eke wor- 
thy of our care? This is best an- 
swered by remarking that ours we 
well suited to a voluntaf ysbeiety ; diat 
alt the liberal arts are of a ? kindred 
spirit— kindling at each other’s ffame ; 
that as members of the same femtty, 
they have a mutual sympathy fclid re- 
lation : naturally flourishing together ; 
the best examples In poetry? elo- 
quence, and history, being always 
temporary with' those of sculpture, 
painting, and architecture. In' this 
institution you directly -ot indirectly 
promote them all. 

The mechanifck aits, we mean those 
ef the more ingenious and elegant 
kinds, not failing of thfe ins jumiopiUra 
Workman in them is converted into aft 
artist, and they partakeef the co mi gran 
benefit. Even fashion, ' which I Mmj* 
comes in as a beauty* andgoeS mil as 
a deformity— F a&hion on whose kess* 
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48tA £hang€ ftie Jtidgmttit takes strfit- 
<le part, may Be Brought ihore Under 
the dominion of taste, with her u fixed 
principles and fahcy eve* neW.** 
r But a stronger incentive to second 
your original efforts remains,— your 
interest in . the national reputation. 
Men identifying themselves with their 
country, take it with a salutary preju- 
dice to their bosoms* and Itrustnotonly 
from this natural bias, for which we 
hare the strongest pleas, but that we 
have a pride in whatever tends, in the 
yForlcP&r estimation to exalt the charac- 
ter of our city, and that we gratulate 
ourselves on its numerous institutions, 
yrhich regard our charities, our civil 
economy and police, and extending in 
not a few to the interests of literature 
Mid the sciences— -among which may : 
be particularly distinguished the Phi- 
losophical Society, the very extensive 
publick library— -the museum, that 
spirited labour of an individual, and the ‘ 
enlarged medical school— An esta- 
blishment for the Fine Arts is now our 
principal desideratum, and perhaps 
more than all, in adding to its attrac- 
tions, may contribute to determine the 
choice of the hesitating stranger to 
Philadelphia as the desirable seat of 
reason and politeness. 

A further doubt than what has been 
suggested may be urged against your 
design. It is whether your country 
has reached that point of exaltation 
which calls for, or justifies it ? 

Let him who may suggest the 
doubt, bear this truth in mind, that 
every civilized and intelligent com- 
munity, naturally rises in its condition, 
end that it is only from the defect of 
Wholesome principles in the political 
association where this consequence is 
not perceived; .it is indeed chiefly in 
arbitrary monarchies, in which the 
whole being of less account in the eye 
of government than the individual 
at the head, and the universal good 
held in subordination to his particular 
interest, where this tendency is resis- 
ted or a country made stationary or 
retrograde. 

• The forms and objects of our vari- 
ous American governments are of 
this tendency, and when improved by 
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experience, and atnefiorated by time, 
they will as we are bound to hope, bd 
the guarantees of Our growth and 
prosperity. But there are other con- 
tributory causes— a geographical po- 
sition and figure, the most favourable 
to a foreign commerce— and to sup- 
ply it, the double fertility of spring 
and autumn: so unusual to regions of 
our temperature, with a rapid agri- 
cultural improvement. An increase 
of population unknown to any modem 
time, and now proceeding at an acce- 
lerated pace. Those we may say, are 
the principles that as a nation have al- 
ready carried us the full length of 
some, and those not the least conside- 
rable, of the European states— and 
having seen their effect in part, we 
may prophecy the rest, that we are 
destined to a rank and station with the 
most considerable. 

These few considerations, as the 
subject will be enlarged on by your 
own reflections, have been thought 
sufficient by the directors for this oc- 
casion— and with these few, they ven- 
ture to solicit the continuance of your 
support to this object of your munifi- 
cence. To solicit, indeed, is unneces- 
sary— It is enough, thejr are persuad- 
ed, to hint that die institution is still 
in need of the hand that raised it— 
that without it, it may decline to a 
mere monument of abordvd zeal, 
ominous of future undertakings, in* 
stead of what it ought to be, the stand- 
ing evidence of a successful labour, 
so highly creditable to your city and 
to yourselves. 

Not that the directors mean to con- 
fine themselves to the original pa- 
trons— their hope does not rest solely 
on your liberality : trusting that many 
there are of a congenial spirit, yet un- 
tried, who, following in your steps, 
will cheerfully incline to assist your 
views. 

At a meeting of the members of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
in the hall of the academy, 

The following resolutions haying 
passed the board of directors, were 
proposed and unanimously adopted, to 
wit: 

n n 
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Whereas this society has obtained a 
charter of incorporation, and by the 
aid of voluntary contributions, has 
become possessed of a valuable appro- 
priate building, erected under their 
own authority and direction ; and also 
of a considerable importation of casts, 
from the most celebrated collections 
of statuary. For the purposes of more 
firmly establishing the said institution, 
and rendering it commensurate with 
the laudable intention of its support- 
ers, Be it resolved, 

.1. That the rights and property of 
the society shall be divided into 300 
shares. 

i 2. That every subscriber of 50 dol- 
lars in cash, and paying an annual 
subscription of 2 dollars, shall receive 
a certificate of proprietorship, for one 
share, to be held in perpetuity by 
himself, his heirs or assigns. 

, 3 Transfers of shares may be made 
by the proprietors in person, or by at- 
torney, with the approbation of any 
three of the directors, and in the pre- 
sence of the president or treasurer, sub- 
jectalways to the said annual payment 
of two dollars ; and the proprietor of 
each share of stock for the time being, 
shall be entitled to a free admission 
into the academy at all times within 
the hours appointed for publick exhi- 
bition. 

4. The building having been erect- 
ed on two lots taken on annual ground 
rents for the purpose, Resolved , That 
the surplusage arising from the annu- 
al payment of two dollars on each 
share, after the payment of the said 
ground rents, shall be solely applied 
to the forming a sinking fund, until 
the sum is sufficient to purchase off 
and extinguish the same, unless other 
means be adopted for that purpose. 

5. That the monies which shall 
hereafter, be received from the sub- 
scription for shares, shall be duly ap- 
lied in the following order, to wit: 
rst, to the discharge of the present 
claims on the society* for materials 
and work applied to the building— Se- 
cond, to the discharge of all monies 
now held on loan— Third, that the re- 
mainder, together with the revenue 

arising from the exhibition, after de- 

< • 1 * 


ducting the salary of the attendant 
and other contingent expenses, shall 
be applied to the further promotion of 
the objects of the institution. 

6. Those who are now subscribers' 
under 50 dollars, shall be invited to 
make up their subscriptions to that 
amount— and such as decline doing 
so, shall have a free ticket, and enjoy 
all the rights to which they are. now 
entitled, but shall not be considered as 
share -holders on the terms of these 
resolutions, 

7. All subscribers to the institution, 
either by contribution or loan, who in-* 
dine to become share holders as 
aforesaid, may be credited the amount 
of their subscription, or any part there- 
of, in payment for such shares of stock 
as they shall respectively apply for. 


LEVITY. 

Among the sweet singers and sweet- 
er songstresses, who compose our 
musical private parties* as well as at 
every publick serenade, no song ap- 
pears more popular than the gallant 
invocation of the well bred W alpolb 
to the Sleeping Beauty, with whom 
he was enamoured, 

Rise, Cynthia, rise. 

Now as a parody of a popular song 
will always excite a temporary inte- 
rest, and generally beguile the loun- 
ger of some of his cares, let us make 
the attempt and sneer at the demo- 
crats. . By our art potential we will, 
with Ovidian dexterity, metamor- 
phose a lying gazette into an ideal 
goddess, and invoke her in maimer 
following: .. 

Rise, Aurora, rise : 

Rise, Aurora , rise : 

The factious tribe on tiptoe .stand. 

To view thy sjnutty face, . 

Mammoth, with pnilotophick eyes. 

Sees none more fair in all his race. 

The swinish herd who round thee gape. 

Will draw fresh venom from thine eye. 
Then ah in pity. 

Then ah in pity. 

In pity to Duane, 

Do not in drunken slumbers lie. . . _ 
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VARIETY. 

In the rough blast heaves the billow# 

In the light air waves the willow ; 

Kverv thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 

What have I to do with tnee. 

Pull# unjoyous Constancy ? 

Sombre tale# and satire witty# 

Sprightly glee# and doleful ditty. 

Measur'd sighs# and roundelay# 

Welcome all! BUT DO NOT STAY. 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull# unjoyous Constancy ? 

Cadell and Davies, London, have 
published an Account of the Life and 
Writings of David Hume, Esq. By 
Thomas Edward Ritchie. 

MUNIFICENCE OF A MONARCHY. 

His Majesty has been ' graciously 
pleased to grant a pension of 200/. per 
annum to Mr.. Campbell, authour of 
M The Pleasures of Ho fief a poem of 
well known merit. 

Robert Semple, authour of 6i Walks 
and Sketches dt \ the Cafie qf Good 
Hofief and formerly a frequent wri- 
ter in The Port F olio, has just pub- 
lished, tt Charles Elds ; or the Friends ,” 
a novel, comprising the incidents and 
observations occurring on a voyage to 
the Brazils and West-Indies, actually 
performed by the writer. 

Charlotte Smith has printed an oc- 
tavo vdlume of elegant poetry, with 
the title of * “ Beachy Head” 

Messrs. C. 8c R. Baldwin have pub- 
lished a very curious work: The Cli- 
mate of Great Britain ; containing an 
inquiry into the changes it has under- 
gone, particularly within' the last fifty 
years, accounting' for the increasing 
humidity, and consequent cloudiness 
and coldness of our springs and sum- 
mers, with their effects on the vege- 
table and animal economy : including 
various experiments to ascertain the 
causes of such changes, arrest their 
progress, and counteract their effects ; 
interspersed with numerous philolo- 
gical facts and observations, illustra- 
tive of the process in vegetation, and 
the connexion between the phenome- 
na of the weather, and the produc- 
tions of soil. By John Williams, Esq. 


It is with great pleasure that we an- 
nounce to our readers the publication 
of a new work entitled the “ Carica- 
ture Magazine being a collection 
of the best caricatures from original 
designs. By W. M. Woodward, Esq. 

The Rev. John Wool, late Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, has publish- 
ed in a superb quarto, with a portrait 
of Dr. Warton, from an original pic- 
ture, a sketch of his monument in 
Winchester Cathedral, and a fac- 
simile of his hand writing, price 1/ 7s 
in boards, Biographical Memoirs of 
the late Rev. Joseph Warton, D. D. 
Master of St. Mary Winton College ; 
Prebendary of Winchester Cathedral; 
and Rector of the parishes of Wick- 
ham and Upton, Hants. To which 
are added, a selection from his works, 
and a literary correspondence between 
eminent persons, reserved by him for 
publication. 

By the , close application which Ad- 
dison gave, when at college, to the 
study of the . Greek and Roman clas- 
sicks, “ he caught,” says Mr. Ticked, 
“ their language and manner, as 
strongly as other young people gain a 
French accent or a genteel air. An 
early acquaintance with the classicks 
is what maybe called the .good breed- 
ing. of poetry, as it gives a certain 
gracefulness which' never forsakes a 
mind that contracted it in youth, but is 
seldom or never hit by those who would 
learn it too late. There is not, per- 
haps, any harder task than to tame 
the natural wildness of wit, and to ci- 
vilize the fancy. The generality of 
our old English poets abound in forced: 
conceits and affected phrases; and 
even those who are said to come the 
nearest to exactness, are but too fond 
of the unnatufal beauties, and aim at 
something better than perfection. If 
Mr. Addison's example and precepts 
be the occasion that there now begins 
to be a greater demand for correct- 
ness, we may justly attribute it to his 
being first tashioned by the ancient 
models, and familiarized to propriety 
of thought and chastity of style.** 
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, Coifi/iarisbn between Fox and ft$. , 

Tlje &Mfeetness of Mr, Fox’s dispa- 
•sitioif displayed itself eveni in his ar- 
gumentative warfare. The sarcasm 
of Mr. Pitt was terrible; it burned to 
the bonet bis hbart. seemed Jto go 
along with it ; it bore the aspect ra- 
ther of an effort to hurt the adversa- 
ry’s feelings, than* to serve his pwn 
argument. The hearer was astonish- 
ed and adinired his powers, but felt 
his heart instinctively engaged on the 
side of the sufferer. He showed the 
object through the glass, which mag- 
nified its bad features to a dispropor- 
pohed size. On the contrary, Mr. 
Fox, ip his sarcasm, which he rarely 
$sed, seemed' desirous to represent 
his adversary just as he was. His lu- 
minous effusions of irony threw a 
Blaze of light over the object, and 
field it there till it was seen by every 
one in its own plain shape ; and, as he 
seldom employed his sarcasm against 
any one who did not deserve it, the ex- 
ure of that shape was enough for 
purpose. All were delighted with 
his Attic k wit; but none, sometimes 
not even the objects of it, felt angry. 
Mr. Pitt, never, when he was vehe- 
ment in this way, carried along with 
him the hearts of his auditors. Com- 
pared with Mr. Fox’s, his satire might 
be called excruciation. The furies 
of Juvenal flamed in Mr. Pitt’s, the 
amenity of Horace shone in that of 
his great adversary. 

The late Ifcv Pitt.— It deserves to 
be recorded of this illustrious states- 
man, that he beguiled the last hours 
of his tedious illness by the perusal: of 
Miss Owenson’s Hovel of St. Domi- 
nick. This was, in fact, the last amuse- 
ment of his mind, and the last employ- 
ment in which he engaged himself. 

MERRIMENT. 

A showman, exhibiting at Eton, 
pointed out in his box, -all the crown- 
ed heads in the world, and being ask- 
ed by the schoolboys who looked 
through the glass, which was the Em- 
perour? which the Pope? which the 
Sultan ? and which the Great Mogul ? 


exclaimed eagerly,^ TyhJfcTi you please, 
young gentlemen ; whiph yop please.** 

Bonomi, the Italian firchite#, walk- 
ing along Pall-Mall, wrote the follow- 
ing pasqu nade on one of the columns* 
which, contrary to every rule and 
principle of architecture, stand insu- 
lated in the front of Carleton Hoqse, 
supporting nothing : 

Cate colonne 
Cht fate qud 
- t( Non lo tappiams 
M In vcritd ” . . ■ 

Ah ! my dear columns. 

Why stand ye so ? 
u Indeed, my good Sir, 

“We dp not know.” 

George Hanger taking the air in 
Hyde Park, an observation was made 
on the indecency of persons bathing 
in the Serpentine river. 44 It is, in- 
deed,” said George, 44 very indecent 
to see so many ghfs running about na- 
ked.”—* 4 Girl* /” said a young lady, 
44 they are boy*”~l ask yOur pardori, 
madam,” returned he; I find 1 have 
been mistaken; as they had no clothes 
on, I did not know; but J yield to 
your sufieriour judgment” 

A tradesman finding his circum- 
stances irretrievably involved, put a 
period to his exktence in the canal m 
Hyde Park. A gentleman asking 
Mr. Deputy Birch, who be kn$w had 
been acquainted with the xna p, hqyr he 
came to drown himself? The deputy 
answered, 44 Because he could not keep, 
his head above water” 

Caleb Whitefoord purchased the 
chambers he now possesses in the 
Adelphi from his friend Mr. Browne. 
When the latter was erecting the bal- 
cony in front of them, Mr. W^pfoord 
observed, that it was very disin$erested 
in him. 44 How disinterested?” said 
Mr. Browne, 44 because you can pave 
no view in it ?” 

An Italian Piince, whose dominions 
were not very extensive, being in- 
formed that a certain Frenchman at 
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him and his intentions, sent to him to 
say he banished him his kingdom, and 
gave him &rae days to depart. “ He 
is too bountiful,” replied Ae French- 
man, “to grant me so much time; 
three quarters of an hour would be 
quite sufficient/' 

Knight, passing the evening among 
some friends in the city, was request- 
ed, in his turn, to favour tW company 
with a song; he pahtely declined it, 
alledging that he was so indifferent a 
performer, that any attempt of his 
would rath® 1 * disgust than entertain. 
One of the copipany, however, assert- 
ed that he had f very good voice, and 
said, he had frequently had the plea- 
sure of hearing him sing.— “ That 
may be’," resumed the wit, “ but as J 
am. not a freeman, I have no voice in 
the city** 

When Mr. Erskine ingeniously 
compared a fine woman, deserted by 
her husband, to a loose fsh^ in the case 
of TSsten v . the Duke of Hamilton^ 
Sir. Jekyh said his learned friend had 
certainly borrowed the figure from 
Horace, whp, on a different occasion, 
says, 

Desinit in Piscem Mulier fonnosa supeme. 

, When Lord Thurlow was at the 
bar, his clerk was reading to him, one 
day, a legal instrument, and when he 
came to the part, u I do devise all that 
farm?' See. &c. he was seized with so 
violent a fit of coughing, that he could 
not proceed ; on which the testy law- 
yer exclaimed, “ Read on, with a 
eurse to you^your heirs and their 
heirs forever** 

A young nobleman, not remarkable 
fpr punctuality in the payment of his 
bills, once called upon the Margravine 
of Anspach in an elegant new phaeton, 
mid at parting begged she would come 
to the door just to look at it. a *Tis 
very pretty," said he, “ tuad I have it 
on a new filan.*'—i u Before I set my 
eye* on it, my lord," said she, “ I am 
afraid you have it on the old plan— 
never to pay for it •" 


A lwiMeCj b Ihe c iouut of King's 
Pepeb, describing the bad usage of a 
high-bred iw»e, said that the animal 
feyi for sqm e time been employed in 
dragging heavy loads, and fed on 
cqarse old fay, tdl the animal himself 
4*i$.yrred to the treatment. M He 
should not have demurred replied 
Mr* Erskine, “ now the winter season 
Is over; be had better have put Mmr 
self ° n the country** 

As Mr. Cunningham, the late pas- 
toral poet, was fishing on a Sunday, he 
was observed by the Rev. Mr. B. who 
severely reprimanded him for thu$ 
profaning the sabbath. The poor man 
heard him with meekness, and then 
replied, “ If your dinner was at the 
bottom of the river, like mine, you 
would angle for it too." 

* 

A poor woman, whose husband 
kept his bed, with a lingering ill* 
ness, went to a neighbouring physician, 
who kindly gave her a prescription, 
and directed her to the chemist to 
get it made up. When finished, the 
man stupidly wrote on it, “ to be ta- 
ken in a proper vehicle " Now “ ve- 
hicle" was a word so far beyond the 
good woman's capacity, she thought 
no one but the clergyman Of the pa- 
rish learned enough to explain its 
meaning. Not showing him the label, 
sfie merely asked him “ What was a 
vehicle?” He replied, a phaeton, a 
curricle,, a landau, a whiskey, or a 
wheelbarrow. The last of these 
terms exactly suited her comprehen- 
sion, and she returned home vastly 
pleased) where she actually made her 
husband rise, come down stairs, get 
into a wheelbarrow, take his physick, 
and go to bed again. 

For The Port Folio. , 

TRIBUTE TO GREATNESS. 

The death of Gen. Hamilton was 
described, in a publick assembly, as a 
great national misfortune. A gentle- 
man who subsequently touched upon 
the same topicks, adverting to this 
point, remarked, that, “ The death of 
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Gen. Hamilton has been described 
as a great publick calamity. No one 
more sincerely and sorrowfully ac- 
cords in this sentiment than I do. 
Would to God that this were the time 
and place, and that I possessed ade- 
quate powers to pay due honours to 
the memory of that illustrious states- 
man: his august image should be de- 
posited in the centre of the Temple 
of Fame. The Minervas should be 
situated, one on his right hand, 
and the other on his left. The god- 
dess of peace, with her benignant 
train, should occupy the foreground ; 
and Bellona, with her triumphant car, 
should be placed in the rear. His 
armorial bearings should be “the 
bird of day, gazing at the sun with 
a steadfast eye.” Upon his escut- 
cheon should be inscribed the texts of 
his policy ; and around the venerable 
form, as a drapery, should be hung the 
symbols of national gratitude. Then 
should the ardent Genius of our 
country silently repair to the conse- 
crated temple ? there to contemplate 
the departed greatness of the orator, 
and the statesman, of the patriot, and 
the warriour. The lofty strains of 
his eloquence and the sublime pre- 
cepts of his wisdom ; the disinterest- 
ed purity of his virtue ; and the gallant 
‘generosity of his spirit, should ani- 
mate and inspire the orators, the pa- 
triots, and the warriours of other and 
better ages. But it pleased Provi- 
dence, whose wisdom we must not 
question, and whose ways we cannot 
fathom, at a period of political peril, 
and at a crisis of publick danger, to 
remove him from the scenes of ter- 
restrial action; and apparently, ere 
the measure of his glory was full. 
Alas!, this country was not berea- 
ved of her champion by the ordinary 
dispensations of heaven ; he did not 
breathe his last upon the bed of sick- 
ness, neither did he expire upon a 
bed of laurels in the arms of victory ; 
but perished in private combat before 
a vindictive foe. As Hamilton de- 
voted his life to his country, and died 
a martyr to our cause, we will hallow 
his memory, and strive to emulate his 
^rtues. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

ForThe Port Folio. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. - 
Ovid, a bard well known of old. 

Of many a transformation told, 

But ue’er so great a wonder knew 
As we can tell, and prove it too. 

In days when Washington presided. 
When patriots firm our councils guided. 
When some regard was paid to fame. 

And honour was not thought a name ; 
Swift as the thunderbolt of Jove, 

A bird descended from above. 

Whose talons and whose beak declare 
The strong- winged monarch of the air. 
Perch’d on the Capitol he stood ; 

In his left talons grasp’d we view’d 
An olive branch ; his dexter bore 
A sheaf of arrows dipt in gore. 

But— -strange to tell ! when dastards came 
To quench the bright and holy flame. 

That glow’d in every patriot heart. 

And griev’d we saw that flame depart. 
Which once Columbia held so dear. 

Ere taught a foreign frown to fear $ 

Ere her best interests were for sale ; 

Ere Jefferson had, in his scale. 

Found, and to all his party told. 

How light is honour weigh’d with gold ; 
Then — and although you well may stare, . 
The fact a thousand will declare ; 

The arrow-bearing bird became 
A gander, spiritless and tame, 

That seeks, with oary feet, to keep 
In pools, afraid to tempt the deep ; 

Unfit to swim, to walk, to fly, i 
A squalling hiss his only cry, - - 

And pluck'd by every passer by. A.— 7 

For The Port Folio. 

PAINS OF MEMORY. 

A POEM. 

“ Casts t thou not nrniater to mind diseas’d? 
u Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow I 
" Raze out the written troubles Of the brain, 

** And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
“ Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff 
" Which weighs upon the heart?” 

Macbeth. 

Oh Memory! thou busy source of pain) . 
Thou actor of our miseries o’er again ! 
Thou harsh intruder ! whose tormenting 
pow’f 

Instilling thought, embitters every hours 
Forego thy bitter unrelenting sway. 

Nor doom to horrours every coiping day. 
Ah ! what avails Imagination’s powers 
With fancied bliss to cheat the tardy 
hours. 

Whose sweet delusions banish care away 
And to the mind bestow perpetual day s 
If the sad soul is wrapt in constant woe 
And all is one vast wilderness bejow ; 
How lovely. Nature, is thy varied scene ! 
Thy purple -tinted cloud and painted green ! 
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. What joy to seethe dazzling orh of day 
In rising splendour give the genial ray ! 

. While, every grove with feather’d musick 
sounds 

And varied foliage deck the smiling 
grounds. 

Silent and soothing is the evening hour ; 
Then sweet and pleasant is the woodbine 
bo>yer ; 

. When boisterous passions from their Vic- 
“ tim fly 

And freed from Earth his looks are fix’d 
. on high. 

. The cold and pale fac’d Wand’rer of the 
night 

With fainter beams imparts a silver light ; 
Yet oft the passing cloud obscures her 
blaze 

Tho’ brighter still it meets the ardent 
gaze. 

Pleasant the murm’ring of the sea-beat 
shore 

Where never ending, foaming billows 
t roar. 

While we along the sandy margin stray 
„ Or from some mountain top the surge 
survey. 

O wretched mortal ! curs’d with me- 
. mory’s power. 

Whose anguish’d mind feels torture every 
hour. 

For you kind Nature lavishes in vain 
The warbling woodland or. the cheerful 
. plain ; 

The hills and dales, the Sun’s celestial 
light. 

The foaming ocean and the orb of night ; 
The sweet asylum which the dark wood 
shows ; 

Where often times rapt inspiration glows 
All pass thy vision in fantastick dreams 
And this good Earth a sterile region 
seems.* 

Say, from what source can memory im- 
part. 

One pleasing sense to sooth the mur- 
derer’s heart ? 

‘ When busy fancy brings the injur’d shade 
To haunt his solitude — his peace invade ? 
The guilty wretch, who waded to the 
‘ throne 

^ Thro’ kindred blood, from danger con- 
scious grovim, 

Now, by the trembling limb and bloodless 
cheek 

* Betrays his crimes; nor can a refuge seek 
From bleeding fbrms, who bare the 
mangled breast, 

And to his frighten’d vision stand con- 
fest !— 

Behold that wretched tyrant youth ex- 
pire, f 

* This goodly earth seems to me a sterile 
promontory. Hamlet. 
t Charles IX, of France, the infamous 


His frame consumed by more' than mortal 

fire ? 

Stung by remorse, not all the charms of 
art 

Could hush his cares, or ease his aching 
heart : 

Each hour recals the bloody dreadful day, 
When by his mandate thousands slaugh- 
ter’d lay, 6 

When in cold blood, confounding youth 
and age. 

His wretched subjects felt his bigot rage. 
Oh ! friend 'to Virtue ! -whose all power- 
ful aid. 

Sooner or later owns the heav’nly maid ; 
In terrourscloth’d, the- villain’s mind assail. 
And with just vengeance tear aside the 
veil 

That from himself his hideous portrait 
hides, 

And for his crimes alasting scourge pro- 
vides. 

See the proud monument and marble 
bust 

With useless pomp insult the humble 
dust; 

Whilst gorgeous pageants more supreme- 
ly show 

That all parade is mockery of wo ; 
Unheeded bv the father, lover, friend, 
.Who o’er the grave in silent anguish 
bend — . 

Will no kind genius watch the fatal hour. 
And blunt the invidious tyrant’s baleful 
power? ’ r 

Lull with a Syren’s spells the aching 
sense, 

And to the mind oblivious aid dispense ? 
Ah ! no, — for all is horrouf -and dismay; 
While yet the husband hugs the breath- 
less clay. 

Ten thousand thousand sad illusions rise 
To aid his anguish and increase his 
sighs— 

Now is recall’d each hour, each happy 
day 

That smooth’d the passage df life’s dreary 
way ; ' 

Now do contrasted pleasures mock his 
woes, ‘ 

And to impending grief, lost joys oppose. 

When the loud gale’s tempestuous force 
descends. 

And sharpest light’ningHeavVs vast con- 
cave rends ; 

Whilst thro’ the crackling rigging howls 
the storm. 


cause of the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
day, when 40,000 Protestants were slain.— 
For an account of the transaction, and his 
horrid death, see Voltaire’s . History, and 
Henriad, and Sully’s Memoirs. 
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z V arious j— that the mind 

Of desultory man, studious of change. 

And pleas’d with novelty, may be indulg'd. 

Cowper. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS, 


MISCELLANY. 

For, The Port Folia . - 
Mr. Oldschool, 

I PRESUME it is in literature, as 
in all other .modes of amusement and 
employment which occupy the time 
and talents of the, various actoVs on 
this great theatre of human life : the 
important personages who represent 
the kings and heroes of the drama, 
look down with contempt on those 
petty actors who personate servants 
and messengers; while he, whose 
most exalted business is to deliver a 
letter with a respectful bow, despises 
most cordially the whole gang of 
Scene-shifters and candle -snuffers. In 
other departments of life the same 
gradations prevail as among “the 
abstract and brief chronicles of the 
time.” A merchant, .whose vessels 
are forwarded to their destined ports 
by every wind that blows, who sees on 
his table the produce of the Eastern 
sold the Western Indies, and who can 
jocosely boast of his farms in either 
hemisphere, casts a. supercilious eye 
on the industrious trader who subsists 
by retailing these valuable commodi- 
ties : he, in turn, thinks commerce 
degraded by those petty dealers who 
preside over a chandler’s shop ; while 
the chandler’s clerk contemns the 


travelling pedler whose whole posses- 
sions are contained in a portable pack. 

Thus it is, one universal chain of 
subordination pervades the whole of 
society, and the connecting links are 
not more easily distinguishable in the 
gradations from a .monkey to Sir 
Isaac Newton than in every particular 
class and order into which the human 
species is reducible. Authours, no 
doubt, preserve the same proportiona- 
ble distinctions; and the important 
compiler of a folio scoffs atjtfie wit- 
ling whose labours can be comprised 
in an octavo or duodecimo ; while he 
who arrives at the dignity of a bound 
book, however small, derides the fu- 
gitive efforts of a periodical writer. 
All orders of men, however, are in- 
genious at finding their own inferi- 
ours. Thus even a diurnal or weekly 
essayist may fandy himself superiour 
to the nursling of the muses, who ven- 
tures an occasional sonnet in The Port 
Folio, or who sends an unfledged ele- 
gy to flutter in a newspaper. 

There is, however, a class of wri- 
ters for whom it would be difficult to 
find an appropriate station ; men who 
occasionally display in small compo- 
sitions, every talent requisite to adorn 
the sublimest; who are capable of in- 
volving an apparently clear subject in 
metaphorical obscurity, nr of adorn- 
ing a barren one with all the graces of 
poetry ; some who, in the compass of 
twelve or fourteen lines, display a co- 
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pious command of words, and a per- 
fect knowledge of the beauties of lan- 
guage ; others, Who, satisfied with the 
intrinsick merit of the subject of their 
labours, content themselves with dis- 
playing its utility in speeifick terms 
of elegant and affecting simplicity. 
I have myself bestowed infinite atten- 
tion on the compositions of this class 
of authours. To describe half the 
merits I have discovered in them* 
would fill a folio of no common size. 
Le* not, therefore, these my worthy 
brethren suppose, that because my es- 
says, ^small as they are, are more 
bulky* than theirs, I rashly imagine 
myself their superiour. No ! no ! I 
flatter myself that I am too good a 
judge of intellectual merit, and well 
know that wit is not to be appreciated ' 
by weight or bulk; for there is often 
greater talents displayed in a compo- 
sition of four or five lines, than in the 
most ponderous volume industry ever 
compiled. It is to reserve this class 
of writers from unmerited* neglect 
that I now draw my quill ; and though 
I may not enumerate more than one 
of those productions which have so 
often afforded me delight and instruc- 
tion, let not others who are overlook- 
ed, attribute that circumstance to my 
blindrie&s of their merits, but rather 
let them, with me, lament that want of 
leisure which the present time will 
not afford for further extending my 
commendations. 

A few days since I picked up a 
newspaper with the following adver- 
tisement : from the singular modesty 
with which this is introduced, it 
scarcely arrests the eye in the same 
manner as more splendid advertise- 
ments ; it does, however, sufficiently 
partake of their nature to be pronoun- 
ced of that class of writing; and I 
shall not scruple to declare it one of 
their brightest specimens, though 
simply called 

A HINT. 

« Any person nicety sensible, irrita- 
ble, hypochondriacal, hysterical; or 
who, again, is dyspeptick, hepatical, 
splenetick, gouty, paralytick, rheuma- 
lick, of an evil habit of body, scorbu- 
Hek, asthmatick, dropsical, corpulent, 


bloated, yellow^ flabby ; or otherwise* 
thin, dry, and rigid ; who (harrassed 
with spasms, cramps, wind, hickups, 
belchings, acidity, distracting dreams, 
depressing thoughts, and sleepless 
nights) is uneasy, anxious, low, wan- 
dering, dissatisfied ; who without be- 
ing able to present an adequate cause 
or reason, fears fevers of the nerves, 
and derangement of their functions; 
and who thence dread to become ex-* 
cors, orbus, and expes, may, ^ith the 
utmost confidence and freedom, relate 
his (or her) case, in detail, to Mr. Ry- 
mer, surgeon and apothecary, at Ri- 
gate, Surry, for advice,, and {deo lu* 
bente et jirvante ) relief. Letters may 
be sent, post free. See Mr. Rymeris 
Tract, price Is, upon indigestion, hy- 
pochondriacism, gout, &c. sold by 
Evans, Paternoster-Row ; at No. 29, 
Haymarket ; No. 87, Fleet-street ; No. 
63, Bishopsgate-street, within where 
may be had by the same authour, 
“ Physiological Conjectures relative ts 
certain Functions of the animal Econo • 
my,” price Is.” 

All compositions, of whatever size 
and extent, usually bear upon the 
face of them one prevailing charac* 
teristick, no one can hesitate in pro- 
nouncing this to bear the stamp of 
peculiar modesty. I own that I was 
more immediately struck with traits 
of moral character than with indica- 
tions of talent; and therefore perhaps 
it is that I am more delighted with 
the singular humility e of Mr. Ry- 
mer’s address, than with; his unequal- 
led display of erudition. 

Philantus. , 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE CHARACTER 
OF MR. FOX. 

That mingled good and evil which 
pervades all the principles and events 
of this world, confounds the reason- 
ings of the most considerate and per- 
plexes the desires of the most saga- 
cious. The dull monotony of com- 
mon-place sensations, which indicates 
rather the absence of want pf feeling, 
than the lively activity of vigorous 
sentiment, may wear away life with 
little occasion of self-reproach, but 
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with Still less ©f self-gratulatton : it it 
like the relaxed wife of an instrument, 
which though Struck by a master’s 
hand, and though it may bd seen to 
vibrate, yields no perceptible note s it 
is like the stagnant pond whose wa- 
ters however impelled preserve their 
dead level, and having no outlet indi- 
cate no tendency but that of regaining 
their equilibrium in the shortest time 
possible. Who wishes to resemble 
such characters ? 

' But the opposite extreme has dis- 
advantages equally dangerous. A 
mind easily agitated, a rapid and live- 
ly conception, a creative fancy, a vigo- 
rous intellect, an extensive compre- 
hension of objects, a just appreciation 
of their excellencies ; whatever con- 
stitutes genius, whatever manifests 
taste, whether it dazzle in the blaze of 
elocution, or astonish in the thunder 
of rhetorick, alas, it is accompanied by 
passions so violent, and propensities 
so overbearing, that like a wire over- 
stretched, the slightest vibration snaps 
it : tike a cataract, it rushes with ac- 
cumulating velocity adown that preci- 
pice whence it falls into the fathom- 
less gulf below. ^ t 

The province of Education is, to 
correct the imperfections of nature, to 
impart a modest confidence to the 
timid, by a conviction of competent 
ability : but to check the sallies of the 
vehement, and to restrain the advan- 
ces of the forward: to prevent passion 
from getting the start of reason, and 
to gain time for attention to the gentle 
admonitions of prudence. It is the 
placid Minerva, who descends from 
heaven to restrain the violent Achil- 
les; 

While half unsheath’d appears the glittering 
blade, - 

She whispers soft, his vengeance to control, 
And calm the rising tempest of his soul. 

Whatthenisthe situation of that youth 
who deriving from nature intellectual 
powers of no ordinary description, with 
all that eagerness of temper which 
accompanies them, has never been 
benefited by the soothing lessons of 
education, but inflamed by paren- 
tal indulgence ; never taught to 
pause, and by pausing to detect and 


m 

abandon errdur, b\it impelled by native 
impetuosity, and flattering himself 
that all is well, he boldly persevere* 
till the brink of the precipice sinks 
beneath his feet, 

An d when he falls, he fells ike Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 

The errours of genius are ftetori* 
ous as well as lamentable, and ever 
will the superficial inspector wish, and , 
repeat his wishes, for a Combination 
of the virtues attendant on mental 
powers of the first order— -without 
their vices. It is otasawisk or- 
dained : various causes may promote? 
one and restrain the other, but an en- 
tire separation is not to be expected, 
till 

Earth repossesses what to man she gate. 

And the free spirit mounts on wings of fit©. 

Charles James Fox was the second 
son of Henry Fox, afterwards Lord 
Holland. He was bom Jan. 13, O. S. 
1749. His father early discovered in 
him striking tokens of genius and 
abilities, ana being himself in office, 
his son was gradually initiated into th* 
management of business, and saw at 
least the routine of it, in his boyish 
days. There are not wanting those 
who affirm that he read his father** 
despatches, at the same period as he 
amused himself with spining his top; 
and that, on one occasion, after having 
perused a very long letter written with 
Lord Holland’s own hand, he disco- 
vered his opinion of its contents by* 
committing it to the fire !— His father, 
who never contradicted him, and pos- 
sibly too was sensible of the justness 
of the verdict, patiently wrote another. 
Lord Holland was esteemed a sagaci- 
ous character ; but, of what advantage 
was parental sagacity, if he never 
controlpd the eccentricities of thote 
to whom its admonitions were due ? 
Tutors and governours indeed wero 
called into attendances, but self-govern- 
ment was an accomplishment which 
young Fox never learned. Whatever 
could be purchased from hirelings was ' 
purchased : but how small a proportion 
of the complete gentleman can hire- 
ling instruction communicate ? 

The temper of Charles was forward, 
prado mimMr Vehexftt*; at the saw# 
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time itwas open, candid, and manly. He' 
was thought fit to take the lead, and 
the lead he rea&ily took. His opinion 
was expected, and he frankly gave Iris 
opinion. All were supposed to notice 
him, and he dashed into notice, ex 
ammo . He was educated at West- 
minster and at Eton, where he ob- 
tained distinction: his studies were 
not severe : his happy genius, and re- 
tentive memory, enabled him to ac- 
quire advantages for which others are 
beholden to labour. From Eton he 
went .to Oxford, where his stay was 
not long: whence, his lather, impa- 
tient to behold him a man of conse- 
quence, sent him over Europe, toraake 
what was called the Grand Tour. 
There can be no doubt, but many ad- 
vantages attended that rational inter- 
course with continental courts, and fo- 
reign statesmen, which was offered by 
the Grand Tour. It afforded many 
opportunities of observation, it admit- 
ted those who were capable of profit- 
ing by the privilege to an insight into 
the characters of men, and they were 
usually men of ability, whose manner 
of discharging the duties of their im- 
portant employments, was well calcu* 
fated to impress and improve the 
youthful mind. But it also afforded 
opportunities of the most flagrant li- 
centiousness, and being performed at 
that period of life, when the blood 
boils in the veins of youth : it became 
the means by which many thoughtless 
English heirs were ruined in body, 
mind, and outward estate. Among 
this number was Charles Fox, who had 
disencumbered himself of his patri- 
mony before he Jiad attained the age 
of manhood. Precocious in every 
thing, a fribble to excess in dress, and 
appearance, an adventurer without re- 
serve, at dice and cards ; always a lead*, 
er, and usually a loser too. The last 
bill drawn on Lord Holland, by his 
sons, was from Naples, for a debt of 
honour, value 36,000/. Nor could 
they stir till this was paid. 

Returned to England, Mr. Fox was, 
'fchen under twenty-one years of age, 
admitted into the House of Commons, 
as* representative for the borough of 
' Midhurst. . The expectations formed 


from Iris talents caused this irregular 
rity to be overlooked ; and thus was he 
placed in the very post of honour, in 
the very pathway of ambition. At a 
time of life when others are supposed 
to have acquired barely . wisdom 
enough to govern themselves, he, was 
understood to possess sufficient to go- 
vern the nation. And he meant that 
his governing spirit should be known; 
unused to meet rebuffs, he thundered 
at those who opposed him, stood for- 
ward as the champion of ministry j 
vindicated the famous election of col. 
Luttrell for Middlesex, and derided 
Johnny Wilkes and his partisans, with 
all the powers of his lungs, laughter, 
and eloquence. Never will the excess 
in which he indulged himself, never 
will the appellation u scum of the 
earth,’’ which he liberally bestowed 
on the freeholders of Middlesex, be 
forgotten. In return, he was told, thpt , 
the scum would ever be uppermost, 
that the M Young Cub,” was not yet 
Old Reynard, and that French taylors 
never made English statesmen. His 
family interest, and his personal ta- 
lents procured him a seat at the board 
of Admiralty ; he was Here a junior, 
but being denied the influence of a se- 
nior, he resigned in disgust : he was a 
second time appointed, but was now 
removed to the treasury, where he 
differed in opinion with the premier, 
and was dismissed. He could not 
preside, and he would not submit ; but 
being restive his name was omitted , in 
Lord North’s phrase, from a new 
commission for managing that depart- 
ment of state. He was now about 25 
years of age : extremely corpulent in 
person : notorious for his amours, ad- 
dicted to the extremes of what was 
called fashion ; and he even disgraced 
the honest plainness of the English 
character by the coxcombry of wear- 
ing red heels to his shoes, with every 
other mark of the fie tit maitre: 

Bien poudr£, bien frisS, tout & fait un Mar- 
quis. 

His time was devoted to the gaming- 
table ; he played at the clubs, till cre- 
dit was banished, and ready money was 
enacted to be indi$fiemable . His con- 
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aexions were extensive among the war, Mr. Fox acquired popularity; 
money-lending Jews; and when the and he deserved it, if unwearied ef- 
ald arts of obtaining were exhausted, forts, unlimited vehemence of debate 9 
his ingenuity in devising new, was the and a manly soundness of judgment 
admiration of his associates. Ever could deserve it: but he passed many 
forward, the leader, the head, the pre- years in attack before the fortress of 
cursor of his companions, he was dis- government submitted to the besie- 
dnguished no less by the intrepidity gers. Lord North was, certainly, not 
of his career, than by the superiority the minister required by the times in 
of his intellect. . which it was his lot to conduct the 

But the superiority of his intellect state : yet the violence of Mr. Fox 
did not always secure Mr. Fox from rendered it unsafe for Lord North to 
being a dupe to the arts of others ; re- resign, and he held his situation, not 
port attached to. him the incident of so much to despite his antagonist as to 
having .desigrt^d to repair his ruined secure himself. But the defences of 
fortunes, by marriage with a West-In- ministry were gradually weakened, 
dianlady of immense value l pointed till at length the opposition became 
out to hijn by a kind lady -guardian, the stronger party, and the leaders of 
but, unluckily, mt visible today / His the outs burst into the Cabinet. Mr. 
benevolent introductress hoped for Fox was appointed Secretary of State, 
better fortune on the morrow; on the and found the advantage of an early 
morrow he was again at his post, “ to- acquaintance with business: he con- 
morrow, and* tomorrow, and tomor- ducted , the affairs of his office with 
rQw,”but, an unwelcome inflammation dignity and despatch. The death of 
in the eyes! rendered an interview the Marquis of Rockingham was a 
impossible. This delusion was at mean of dissolving this ministry, and 
length dissipated by the officers of the reigns of government were corn- 
justice recognising an old acquain- mitted to Lord Shelburne, afterwards 
tance in the lady who was visible, and Marquis of Lansdowne. Mr. Fox 
who, it afterwards appeared, under the went out; but quickly forming the fa- 
sanction of intimacy among the nobi- mous coalition with Lord North, whose 
lity, “ witness a certain chariot which principles he had formerly reprobat* 
might be seen in attendance, day after ed, without mode3ty or reservation, 
day, for hours together, at her resi- and whose head he had repeatedly 
dence,” had advertised u Places at threatened in the most opprobrious 
Court, to be disposed of.” A scene in terms, he again rose to power. But 
a comedy of Foote's commemorates the spirit of the British nation was of- 
this incident. fended ; this union of parties, former- 

Being dismissed from the treasury, ly so embittered against each other, 
Mr. Fox entered the lists of opposi- was thought to be unnatural ; and the 
tion ; and here he soon was leader, opinion, or rather, the feeling of the 
His talents were of the first order in people abhorred the connexion. Sen- 
debate ; he Excelled every speaker in sible that he was not now the man of 
discovering the Weaknesses of his an- the people, neither was he truly the 
tagonist’s arguments. He could set man of the King, he meditated a con- 
the minister’s propositions in so many tinuation in power independent of both 
different lights, gradually deprive people and King, and such, it is pro- 
them of what reasonings they might bable, would have been the issue had 
justly claim: supply them with suppo- his famous India bill become a laws 
sitious arguments, confute these, and the additional patronage which that 
so thoroughly embarrass the whole, included, would have been the impreg- 
that the minister could scarcely re- nable bulwark of his permanence, 
cognise his own offspring, swaddled as We pretend not to know in what light 
it 'Was in the envelops with which Mr. he described this bill to his Majesty ; 
Fox had disguised it. It was now that but it is certain that other of his Ma- 
among the opponents of the American jesty’s friends described it very dif- 
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ferently* and the bill was stifled in the 
House of Lords in a manner entirely 
unusual. In the event* the King 
threw himself on his people* his peo- 
ple supported their King; and the 
parliament* then governed by Mr. 
Fox, was almost wholly renovated. 
Mr. Fox and his fellow ministers hav- 
ing resigned* of course* he resumed 
his station at the head of the opposition. 
Here he did many essential services 
to his country ; some propositions he 
caused to be new modified: some few 
he happily set aside, and many a hint 
which induced caution* if nothing 
more* did Mr. Pitt receive from his 
acute discrimination. On the ques- 
tion of the regency* the opinion of the 
publick was with Mr. Ktt: and the 
doctrines of Mr. Fox were not popu- 
lar in the nation. Mr. Fox varied 
them once or twice, by which he lost 
time ; and never was any man more 
completely a dupe to his own artifice* 
than he was in proposing a reexami- 
nation of the Royal Patient by the con- 
sulting physicians. The loss of this 
opportunity was the loss of the whole 
object ; time was gained; the Royal 
Patient recovered, to the infinite joy of 
his subjects* whose steady conduct 
during the painful interval ought ne- 
ver to be mentioned without applause* 
and to the disappointment* so far as 
their admission to power was in ques- 
tion, of Mr. Fox and his friends who 
had indulged expectations. 

Mr. Fox displayed his good opinion 
of the French revolution without re- 
serve, in its earliest stages; he aven 
ventured to predict glorious events as 
arising from it : but events discredit- 
ed his predictions* and there can be 
no doubt that he felt much regret at 
the character which that sanguinary 
convulsion afterwards assumed. His 
quarrel with Mr. Burke* in conse- 
quence of his separation from that po- 
litical father* must, unquestionably, 
have been painful; for Mr. Fox* 
though ambitious* had not suffered 
ambition to destroy the sentiments of 
friendship. Mr. B. , maintained a 
hauteur which affected a superiority 
over his friend* and effectually pre- 
cluded their reconciliation. Mr. Fox 


took occasion* after a long contest with 
Mr. Pitt* as he said* fruitlessly, to se* 
cede from his place in the House : 
this step has been loudly blamed: 
certainly it showed that he thought 
little of the importance attached to a 
member of the fVittenagemofte of the 
country* wherein no individual can 
tell what importance may arise out of 
his advice and opinion. But this se- 
cession was precisely in character for 
a man who affected the power of a dic- 
tator, and because he could not dictate 
would not condescend to advise. 
Whether Mr. Fox might ham come 
intooffice when Mr. Pitt went out* and 
the present Lord Sidmouth became 
minister, or at any time spice, we can- 
not affirm. Perhaps the terms that 
were offered were unfit for his accep- 
tance: perhaps he could not consis- 
tently with Ms veracity and honour 
accept them : be that as it might, his 
way to power was not clear till death 
had deprived the country of Mr. Kit’s 
services : when the Prince of Wales 
in recommending a ministerial ar- 
rangement, included Mr. Fox. He 
held the place of Secretary of State' 
for a few months* and was barely set- 
tled in office when he died. 

In estimating the character of a 
minister, the good he has done must 
guide our opinion* but the character 
pf an oppositionist must be estimated 
by the evil he has prevented: always, 
provided that the measures pursued, 
to effect that prevention be legal and 
commendable. How for tMs proviso 
applies to the mission of Mr. Adair in- 
to Russia for the purpose of counter- 
acting Mr. Pitt’s negociations there, 
we cannot tell. The whole of the. 
facts in that case are not before the 
publick. We have already stated that 
the advantages wMch the nation in a 
domestick point of view derived from 
the opposition of Mr. Fox* were consi- 
derable ; and the liberal principles 
wMch he professed in religion* in 
trade* fee. procured Mm many adhe- 
rents. Nor was he destitute of friends; 
and when his circumstances were re- 
duced beyond recovery, a number of 
these effected an unsaleable annuity 
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*n fete life, which rendered his latter 
days comfortable. 

Mr. Fpx was allied by birth, or by 
connexion, with many of our noblest 
families: but his character was form- 
ed by himselfy and by circumstances. 
His father had been an opponent of 
Wm. Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, 
and this opposition descended to their 
sons. 

Each of the fathers, too, had trained 
up his son with unlimited attention 
and expense, had infused the princi- 
ples of ambition in their strongest 
forms into his youthful mind, had pre- 
pared him for the high station he was 
intended to occupy, and thus neither 
could bear a rival. Aut Cctaar aut nul- 
lu* was the motto which each might 
hare adopted but Mr. Fox was not 
destined to be Caesar. 

Had Lord Holland been a popular 
character instead of being branded 
and petitioned against as. a ^ publick 
defaulter $” had his son been introdu- 
ced much later into pubhck life, had 
he tempered his vivacity by sober re- 
flection, instead of heating his blood 
by liquors, and his mind by the chan- 
ces of the dice ; had he taken his due 
station at first, instead of insisting on 
guiding affairs before he was well ac- 
quainted with them, and had he wait- 
ed till experience had. qualified him in 
the eyes of others as well as in his 
own} Mr. Fox must have been the 
first man in the state, and probably 
would have shone in the pages of our 
history, with a steady illumination of 
glory, not unequal to that of our most 
honoured Statesmen. 

Those talents would have been dev 
reloped in theman, which could only 
he budding in the youth: and who was 
botiiid to submit to embryo abilities ? 
If ever there was a character thrown 
away in early life, by being prema- 
turely urged into publicity, Charles 
Fox was that character: if ever the 
most valuable gifts of nature were 
rendered unavailing by notoijous dis- 
sipation, and want of .morals, they 
were those bestowed on Charles Fox: 
if ever any ambition Was constantly 
deluded by hope, but hope, evanes- 
cent and fleeting, it was the ambition 


of this eminent statesman : he was per- 
mitted to touch authority, but not to 
grasp it: he wore it for an instant, but 
could not call it his own ; and when, 
apparently, he might have continued to 
enjoy it, he was seated in office, not to 
give importance to his life, but dignity 
to his death : his friends were called 
to lament his loss, while his country} 
looking wistfully around for the ser- 
vices he had performed, rested her 
hopes on those which she gave him 
credit for the ability of performing. 


MORTUARY. 

The ensuing pathetick and well written 
article, was published in the Gazette of the 
United States. We suspect that it is the pro- 
duction of the ingenious Editor of that va- 
luable Journal Whoever is the authtur, it is 
alike honourable to his head and his heart 

He must not float upon his watery bier 
Un wept and welter to the parching wind 
Without the meed of one melodious tear ; 
Weep no more, wofiil shepherds, weep no 
' more. 

For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead. 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor; 
So sinks the Day Star in the ocean bed 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 
And tricks his beams, and with new spang- 
led ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 
So Lycidas sunk low but mounted high 
Through the dear might of Him that 
walk’d the waves. 

Where other groves and other stream* along. 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves. 
And hears the (inexpressive nuptial song. 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love 
There entertain him all the saints above. 

In solemn troops and sweet societies * 
That sing and singing in their glory move, * 
And wipe the tears forever from his eyes. - 

Miltons 

Distressing Event.-~On the first of 
April, about a mile from this city, the 
New Castle Packet Tryphena (on 
board of which had taken passage for 
Baltimore, a young gentleman from 
Boston, by the name of Brimmer) was 
nearly overset by a sudden flaw of vpind, 
but on her righting, the violence of the 
motion threw from her deck the gen- 
tleman abovementioned. Trusting 
probably to his skill in swimming, h<v 
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while /in the water, tiiseticulnbered' 
himself from his great coat, hat, and 
neck handkerchief, and made immedi- 
ately for the shore ; but the exertions 
already undergone, the weight of his 
boots and other articles of clothing, 
probably rendered his endeavours un- 
a vailing, as was unhappily every effort 
made from the vessel for his preser- 
vation. Thus in one fatal moment was 
snatched from life a young mfcn of the 
highest promise, justly beloved and 
respected by all who knew him, idol - J 
ized by his particular connexions, of 
affluent fortune, frank and engaging 
manners; in the bloom of manly grace 
and beauty,' with the world smiling 
before him, is he now called from the 
shifting scene. Long will his memory 
be cherished by those who have only 
known him transiently;* what then 
must be the heart-rending grief of 
their hearts who are yet to learn the 
fiad tidings; those to whom he is en- 
deared not only by his own deserts but 
by the ties of kindred and affection. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE^ 

From the “ Herald of Minerva” published 

monthly, in Philadelphia, by William P. 

Farr and. 

• The publisher begs leave to present 
this summary of book and literary in- 
telligence as a gratuity to his own 
correspondents. He has been led to 
the publishing of this paper, with a 
view to supply them with a species of 
information relative to new publica- 
tions and new editions of books, which 
otherwise, he thinks, they could not 
easily acquire, and which many rea- 
sons incline him to believe will be 
highly acceptable. 

The plan adopted for the purposes 
abovementioned, is to devote the first 
four pages to* remarks, general and 
particular, though always brief, on 
publications that are new or particu- 
larly interesting to American read- 
ers. In this department will be given 
* some account of the : contents of 
books, of their size, their mechanical 
execution^ and price? and particular 
'notice of the* improvements introdu- 
ced into American editions, which 
often render them- more valuable than 


those which are imposed. -With 
equal' promptitude shall notice >be 
given of any unwarrantable mutila- 
tions of books, whereby the expres- 
sions of authours may have been can- 
celled and so altered as to render the 
sentiments contained in thehi no lon- 
ger tKeir own. The reprinting of old 
European editions, heretofore not in- 
frequent, shall also be pointed- Out 
with particular cal*e. In Short, it is 
our intention to present our readers, 
who have not a convenient opportu- 
nity of examining riew publications, 
with a brief account of their- authours, 
content^, size, price; typography, and 
every other help that will assist th&n 
m forming ah accurate opinion for 
themselves, for the usefulness and va- 
lue of the book. 4 

The fifth and sixth pages of the pa- 
per will be devoted to Literacy Intel- 
ligence/ Under this head the pub- 
lisher thinks* an extensive correspon- 
dence on the continent of Europe, as 
well as in Great* Britain and Ireland, 
and the assistance of several literary 
friends, will enable him to introduce 
many very valuable articles of book and 
literary intelligence. He also invites 
publishers In the United States to for- 
ward their proposals. ^ "tv 
- The 'seventh and eighth pages will 
be devoted to advertising purposed. 

Two Greeks, 'the'brothers Zozima, 
are applyihg part Of their fortune *to- 
waCds a new' Cdition' of the ancient 
Greek classlcks from Homer down to 
the time of the -Ptolemies,' 1 Under the 
superintendence *of their Countryman 
Cor&y . This collection, which is io be 
printed io Paris by Didot, is intended 
for such of 1 their countrymen » wish 
to learn the ancient language 0§ their 
forefathers. 1 1t will be delivered gra- 
tis in Greece to diligent schoiars'and 
active teachers ; ’and a considerable 
discount will he allowed to tfueh weal- 
thy patrons oflearhfng as buy /copies 
for the purpose/of presenting them to 
poor students. - 1 - 

The imperial' printing - establish- 
ment at Paris affords constant employ- 
ment for 400 workmen* beside* a 
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toriabefrof *«*•», -Who fold and stitch 
t£e pamphlets and laws printed there. 

, The Literary Panorama. 

i . . . > . . i . . . . ' 

The first number of thjs periodical 
work appeared in .England in January 
last; Jtjcontains 250 large royal pa- 
ges. The knowledge we haye of the 
character of' several gentlemen who 
are connected with the Panoran\a, 
leads us to form high expectations of 
its future excellence. It is the lar- 
gest periodical work now published in’ 
cpuntry, and we presume our ex- 
pectations, as to its superiour excel- 
lence, accord with the general opinion 
In Great-Britain. We add the follow- 
ing advertisement, published with the 
first number : 

“ The object of this work is not to 
add anpther, to the vehicles of mere 
amusement, already too numerous. It 
Will associate the sprightly effusions 
of ^cultivated taste, with the ear- 
liest records of useful discoveries, 
in every science ; and whether an in- 
vention pr improvement be of British 
suggestion, or devised by the ingeni- 
ous of distant climes, if* : it have but 
jfiaprit, we shall take a pleasure in 
inaking it known. 

“ A. principal part of our review, as 
well as of our intelligence, will be 
composed of foreign publications. In 
this department we shall occasionally 
improve our priority of information, 
by announcing important performan- 
-cefc concisely ; reserving a right to re- 
-sUoie the consideration of them in a 
.manner proportionate to their merits. 
Of some we shall only remark their 
•nature and subject; of others we may 
pffer extracts ; others we may insert 
.entire* Our number will comprise 
Apublick and official papers; reports 
.from our agents abroad ; translations 
fromforeign communications, publick 
,en d private ; proceedings of learned 
, societies, and other laudable institu- 
.tions ; literary intelligence of works in 
Jiaod, or in the press; lists of books 
published; to these will be added, no- 
velties in the polite world, in the fine 
.arts, in articles of taste and elegance; 
§nd, generally* communications.” . 


im 

. The fourfh voiutfce of that eccen- 
trick work, the Lounger’s Common* 
place Book, is in preparation. 

* 

Mr; Gifford’s edition of Ben Jonsop 
is ready for the press: he has been 
assisted greatly- by some valuable 
MSS. of the late Mr. Whalley. 

The London booksellers are enga- 
ged ip ^bringing out a translation of 
Cicero’s works, which will be sold se- 
parately as well as collectively. 

. Mr- Northmore has nearly comple- 
ted an epick poem, of ten books, upon 
which he has been engaged for a consi- 
derable time; it is entitled, Washing- 
ton , pr Liberty Restored , and, exclu- 
sive of the imagery, is entirely found- 
ed upon historical records, 

T*- 

Lord Woodhouseler has written, 
and will shortly publish, the Life* of 
the late Lord Karnes, 

J. Gifford and. H. R. York, Esqr$. 
have in great forwardness the History 
of the administration of the late Mr* 
Pitt, which will be comprised in four 
octavo volumes. 

Mr. Cumberland and Sir James 
Bland Burgess, have, in conjunction* 
written a poem, of which, report 
speaks highly ; entitled the Exodtad t 
embracing the history of Moses from 
the period of his leading the Israel- 
ites out of Egypt, to, his death upon 
Mount Horeb. The work was*to ap- 
pear in England in the month of Ja- 
nuary. 

Mr. C. Taylor, London, publishes a 
work, denominated Records of Litera- 
ture, domestick and foreign. It is said 
to be the most complete literary re- 
gister extant. It exhibits a compre- 
hensive survey of the state of letters 
under the following sections: I. Cor- 
rect information relative to works an- 
nounced: 2. A clear and concise ac- 
count of works published, with occa- 
sional abstracts or extracts : 3. The 
prizes proposed and distributed by 
learned societies * 4. A iiterafy Hecnr; 
* P 
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logy. Id short, this work is intended 
-to torn* an Epitome of the Literature 

of the World. No. 3 is published. 

' - _« 

Proposals are issued for publishing by sub- 
. scription, “ Lectures on Church History, 
c by George Campbell, D. D ” To which 
is annexed his “Essay on Miracles.” 
Hopkins & Co. 

The lectures of Dr. Campbell on 
Ecclesiastical History are in alb re- 
’spects worthy of their distinguished 
authour, They were read by him for 
a number of years to the students in 
theology of the college in which he 
was principal. Before they were 
printed, their publjpation was consi- 
dered, both by the doctor’s pupils and 
by other men of science, as an im- 
portant desideratum in literature and 
divinity; and since they have been 
published they have been much read 
_ in all parts of England and Scotland. 
-A difference in theological opinions 
has produced, in this as in other in- 
stances, a different estimation of the 
degree of reliance which ought to be 
placed on the historical statements 
contained in this work: but by all 
competent judges it is admitted to be 
a work of deep learning and of much 
candour, which every person, whose 
studies are directed to the subject on 
which it treats, ought to examine with 
care and attention, and from which the 
most important information may be 
acquired. To this it may certainly be 
added with truth, that the reading will 
be productive of no ordinary degree 
of pleasure ; for the Doctor has found 
the art of rendering his historical nar- 
rative in the highest degree entertain- 
ing and interesting. This he has af- 
fected not by mingling a variety of 
different subjects with, each other, i 
but by taking up each separately, and 
-pursuing it in an undisturbed discus- 
sion till it m completed. 

With this American edition of the 
Lectures, the publisher has connect- 
ed the Doctor’s far-famed essay on 
Miracles— a work which has ever 
been considered as the most able re- 
ply to the most insidious attack that 
was ever made bn the Christian faith. 
Perhaps, indeed, there is no other 


example of controversy on any 
ject in which so, complete; and decW 
sive a victory has been gained over 
an ingenious antagonist, as Dr. Camp- 
bell has in this essay obtained over 
Mr. Hume. 

Dr. Aikin observes in his Athen- 
aeum, No. %> that Mr. Janson, who has 
lately returned from America, has 
brought with him many interesting 
materials towards furnishing a com- 
plete survey of the state of society and 
manners in that country ; which will 
speedily appear in one 4to. volume,' 
accompanied with a number of engra- 
vings. The editor has just received 
a letter from Mr, Janson stating many 
particulars, as to his work. Her first 
proposed to publish it in a periodical 
form, but has determined to publish 
it in one volume, which he calls tt The 
Stranger in America.” 

Mr. J. informs us that in his work 
“ much is said df Philadelphia, and 
many publick charactersin the United 
States are introduced,” also w that he 
does not expect it will be reprinted 
in the United States, because he has 
mentioned truths which should not at 
all times he told.” O#* readers will 
probably conclude Mr. Janson intends 
to make it a good British book. 

LEVITY. 

For The Port Folio. 

ADVERTISEMENT EXTRA 

Proposals are issued for publishing 
by — — & Co. New York, a new Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, containing an 
accurate detail of the most illustrious 
catalogue of scoundrels who have flou- 
rished since the deluge: the following 
are among the most prominent cha- 
racters : Itinerant Quack-Doctors, 
Empiricks in literature, Liars, Jaco- 
bins, Pickpockets, Highwaymen, and 
Democratick Editors. This work will 
be comprised in two folio volumes, 
printed with an entire new type, foun- 
ded at the works near Hell- Gate, on a 
vellum hot-pressed wire-wove paper, 
with a rivulet of margin, meandring 
through a meadow of text, embellish- 
ed with striking portraits. The au- 
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thour cherishes the fondest hopes of 
success from the liberal patronage, 
already experienced from a multitude 
of our most exalted men in office, viz. 
Members of Congress, Govemours, 
Senators, Constables, Collectors, &c. 
$cc. all of whom have evinced the most 
laudable solicitude for its completion. 

N. B. A prospectus of the work in 
question shall be forwarded to W. D. 
Philadelphia, with a request to give 
them an extensive circulation through 
Virginia, &c. 

* Illustrative hints, scandalous anec- 
dotes, atrocities and apostasies of 
every kind, addressed to the authour, 
will be most gratefully received, and 
the postage willingly paid. The au- 
thour being determined to demon- 
strate the truth of the old apothegm, 

That good shall come out of evil.” 

ALSO, 

A supplementary volume, contain- 
ing the lives of the most omnipotent 
. Dances, leaden-pated Fools, political 
Idiots, religious Enthusiasts, Justices 
of the Peace See. &c. 

This work will certainly overflow 
with interesting matter, the materials 
being chiefly local, and very abundant. 

It shall appear in a thick republican 
octavo, printed on foolscap paper, 
bound in calf unlettered. 

Americanus. 


For The Port Folio . v 

A wild Irish editor had the misfor- 
tune, some time since, to understand, 
that, by the carelessness of a dray- 
man, a couple of casks of his favou- 
rite liquor were staved to pieces. The 
baleful news reached his ears just as 
he was humming* over a popular 
song— • 

Shepherds, I have lost my love. 

Have you seentny Anna ? . 

In a fit of abstraction, occasioned by 
the grief of parting with Mtntz y he 
broke out to the astonished ’prentices 
in the Aurora-office : 


Devils! I have lost fey gin. 

Have you seen my brandy ! 

The julap of each jacobin. 

The bUss of Napper Tandy. 

Never shall I soundly snore, 

Until their returning. 

All ray drunken joys are o’er. 

Ana 1 must mope till morning. 

I for gin my Home forsook. 

To set my blood a mounting, 

Left my types, my wife, and book/ 
And hied me to the Fountain. . v 

Whither is my liquor flown ? 

Devils, tell me whither ; 

Ah ! wo is me — the gin is gone 
Forever and forever. 

But yonder see some grog appear, 
Grog for which' I languish ; 

Its potent fumes my spirits cheer, 

And dissipate my anguish. * *» 

Whether the reader of the above 
parody will be edified or amused by 
it, is very uncertain. But he cannot 
fail to be charmed with the graceful 
simplicity of the original : 

Shepherds, I have lost my love, 

Have you seen my Anna ? 

The pride of every shady grove 
Upon the banks of Banna. 

I for her my home forsook. 

Near yon misty mountain. 

Left my flock, my pipe, and crook. 
Green wood shade and fountain. 

Never shall I see them more 
Until h$ r returning. 

All the joys of life are o’er. 

And mirth is chang’d to mourning. 

Whither is my charmergone 1 
Shepherds, tell me whither ? 

Ah ! wo is me, I fear she’s gone, 
Forever and forever. 

But yonder seethe nymph appear, j 
Her for whom I languish ; 

Her heavenly smiles my spirits cheer. 
And dissipate my anguish. 


• He was engaged at that time in editing 
a treatise entitled an Account of some Cu- 
rious Phenomena in the Polar regiopf, 
by Pulaski Straddle , a Polish Knight, the 
very Pole Star of the malcontents in Po- 
land* 
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VARIETY, 

In thfe rough Wat hvaves the WHow, 

. |n the Iljri it air wavts the willow ; * 

Every tiurrg of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull/ nnjoyous Constancy ? 

Sombre tale, and satire witty. 

Sprightly ^lee, and doleful ditty, 

/ Measur'd sighs, and roundelay. 

Welcome aU ! BUT DO ROT STAY. 

What have I to do with thee, 

Doll, unjoyoos Constancy ? 

by Monday arrived in town, From 
the City of Washington, the Hon. 
David Momtague Ersxinb, his 
Britannick Majesty’s Envoy Extra- 
ordinary, and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the United States, with his Lady 
and family. i * 

TJie Critical Reviewers, speaking 
of the speech of Mr. Randolph on a 
motion for the nonimportation of Bri- 
tish merchandize pending the present 
disputes between Great Britain and 
America, declare, that it is highly 
deserving the perosal of an English- 
man, as it is an uncommon specimen 
of American candour, as it leaves 
behind all the Sophistical rags and tat- 
ters with which the frauds of the 
American neutralists are covered, and 
treats the menaces of American hostili- 
ties with DESERVED CONTEMPT. The 
sentiments of this speech would do 
honour to any statesman of any age or 
any country. As an oration, it is ir- 
regular and desultory ; but as the ef- 
fusion of the moment, it is highly ere-, 
dijtable to the head and heart of the 
speaker. 

It seems necessary to notice an oc-< 
fcurrence of considerable Importance, 
which has recently taken place in the 
country to which these remarks re- 
late j which occurrence is no less than 
an accusation of treason, preferred by, 
one of the Attomies General of the 
United States, against Mr. Aaron 
Burr, who, as the publick will recol- 
lect, was lately Vfce President of that 
country. From the accounts which 
have reachedthis country , it would ap- 
pear that Burr, who is a man of great 
ambition, and of talents and courage 
equal thereto* bad formed a scheme, 
which scheme he was actually prepar- 


ing to put in practice, fer separating 
the Westemfrom the Eastern part of 
that immense country called the Uni- 
ted States, and to erect , a kingly go- 
vernment in the Western part,, of 
which he himself intended to be king. 
In this project, viewing it with a ihere 
philosophical eye, I see nothing more 
objectionable, than the novel circum- 
stance of there being a king of the 
name of Aaron ; for, it is impossible 
for any man to make me believe, that 
the Western States will remain, ofr 
can remain, for ten years at the ut- 
most, members of the Confederation. 
Separated from the inhabited part of 
the Eastern States, (or, speaking 
more properly, perhaps, the Atlantick 
States) by an almost impassable wil- 
derness of more than four ftutodred 
miles across ; having their Outlet to 
the sea by a channel nowhere commu- 
nicating with the Atlantick States; 
pursuing the same sort of traffick as 
the Atlantick States, and driving a 
trade to the same markets; under 
these circumstances, the Western 
States must necessarily be rivals of 
the Atlantick States, and the two setji 
of States, must feel, with respect to 
each other ? as rivals for gain generally 
feel. And, to check the effects of this 
feeling, there is wanting in America 
that attachment to country , which 
sometimes operates so powerfully in 
other parts of the world, and which 
has its foundation in circumstances of 
which a native American has no prac- 
tical idea. Mr. Burr may fail ; but I 
am not the man. to say he. will fail ; and 
if he does, some other man will not: 
at any rate, the separation must fake 
place, and when it does take place, h 
‘wiB astonish me if that Which is now 
called the Federal Government should 
long remain in existence. Lon . JPnjU 

Dv. Causticl^ wKo is constantly 
breaking his jokes on politicians, fops, 
Sec. has lately become so undiscrimi- 
nating in his satirical attacks; as not 
even to spare the defenceless (we had 
almost said naked) "bosoms of the fair. 
We confess the doctor deserves a vol- 
ley of fair frowns for such stoical dis- 
regard of politeness to the sex* But 
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just4o give the ladk& a* eanden not to > 
expose themselves too unguardedly to 
the attacks of such unmercifulold fel- 
lows, vte republish from the Weekly 
Imfiector 

A CRACKER, 

Fulminated from the Garret of Dr.. 
Couatick . 

The following satirical stricture on the modem 
dress or rather undress of our fashionables, is vastly 
<tttpoHte,andit was not without great difficulty that 
we could prevail on ourselves to give it a place. But as 
it is our duty, as Sub. Inspector, to bestow an occa- 
sional glance at the petty peccadillos of the fair; we 
are determined, at the risk of our reputation as a 
kldy’s man, to circulate it in a 

WHISPER. 

«Kb\ do not then so wildly dare ! j 

Ah! do not risk a sure defeat ! 

My fair philosophers be ware. 

Dread, dread the power of latent heat t * 

** You should appear within thq lists. 
Arm’d cap-a-pee, like quondam knight — 
The war is not a war of fists, 

Yetye, like bruisers, strip to fight 

« The bruiser stnnn’d by many a blow, 

Falls prostrate, but is Seldom slain ; 

With* mortal weapons, man, your foe. 

Strikes and yoa never rise again.* 

t( Then quick ! each outwork quick replace ! 

In maidpn armour take the field ! 

Nought naked save your conquering face ; 
Who can resist it ? — All must yield. 

u But if you raze, instead of rear. 

Your bulwark, I must, should you frown, 
Just whisper in each female ear — 

You mean not to defend the town. 


MERRIMENT. 

A gentleman returned from India, 
inquiring of Jack Bannister respect- 
ing^ man wh6 had been hanged after 
he left England, was told that he was 
dead. “ And did he continue in the 
grocery line?” said the former.-—^ Oh 
no,” replied Jack, “ he was quite in a 
different line when he died.” 

General Fitzpatrick, being at a coun- 
try play last summer, the entertain- 
inent happened to be the Stage Coach , 
which was acted so wretchedly, that 
it waslmpossible to make head or tail 
of it. As soon as the curtaiu dropped* 
and one of the performers came to 

• “ Andeete , like &cir*thatfall;to rise no more * 9 


give out the next play,, the General 
begged leave to ask the name of the 
entertainment jtist finished, “ The 
Stage Coach, sir,” says Buskin, bowing 
very respectfully. “O then; sir, 
says the general, “ will you be so good 
to let me know when you perform this 
again, that I may be an outride fiassen* 
ger.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY; 

For * The Port Folio, 

Say shall the Heathen Gods debate. 
Whether ’tis nobler in their statues 
To' stand exposed, to women’s sneers. 

Or by concealment end them ? 

Parody of Addison, by MYSELF 4 . 

Sir, 

I am one of a Christian Society in this city, which has 
long been known by the title of Free Masons, whence 
der iveth however,! am not at liberty to inform yon, but 
as 1 am confidant of the liberality of your sentiments, 
I know you will be pleased with an instance I am 
going to give you of ours. Ecce signuni. 

No better bond of love was ever given. 
Than that, which Christians have received 
from Heaven: t 

Let Christians then,that noble work extend. 
And be to Turk and Inlidel the friend ! 

But We as Masons have a higher view, 

Not only loving, but converting too. . 
Sublime that thought, which coming from 
above. 

At fupt united men in bonds of love. 

And shall not we such high-drawn counsel 
take, , „ 

And ere we seek a friend a convert make ? 
The : Jews, the Turks who wander in our 
land. 

Receive Salvation’s secret at our hand. 

So other breasts masonick truth have known* 
And our immortal glory breathes in stone. > 
As We with lowly heart our prayers prefer- 
red. 

The heathen gods, themselves, looked 
down and he|rd ; 

And as before the great Apollo’s shrine 
We bent the knee, and raised the hymn di- 
vine. 

His nobler thought received Devotion’s fire. 
And with ecstatick joy he struck the lyre. 
Enraptured by bis love, tho’ every tongue 
Cry shame, We put our magtek apron dn. 
Thus is the heathen god united to our band. 
We boast this true conversion in our land. 
But not alone was great Apollo blest. 

For all the gods had heard and would Be 
drest 

We, thus enshrin’d, tvithin that sacred dome, 
Hold equal empire with-tbe arts of Rome, 

« To wake tlie soul by tender strokes of art,” 
Should native genius try her humble part, 
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Hie nation would approve* a few adore. 
Our fam’d insignia still will go before ; 

For who ’s the artist that would die. remove 
That emblem of masonick truth and love. 
Or rob the gods, so modestly attired. 

Of what the men designed, and all admir'd ! 

A Mason. 

For The Port Folio* 

f SORROW. 

While yet a child, in playful mood, 

I gathered pebbles in a wood. 

Before my eyes a phantom stood. 

That struck me with surprise ; 

It seemed a woman, in her air 
Were, marks of sadness and despair. 

Her face was pale, her bosom bare, - 
And tears had dimmed her eyes; 

Wild was her mien, her head was crown’d 
With drooping willows, and around 
Her gloomy brows was cypress bound ; 

Disordered was her hair. 

The robe was sackcloth that she wore. 

She, in her hands a goblet bore. 

With bitter waters flowing o’er. 

The waters of despair. 

*Twas Sorrow ; — on my infant head 
Her leaden hand the Goddess laid, 

M Be thou a child of mine,” she said, 

«* Let sorrow cloud thy days 
She made me taste the bitter bowl, 

I felt the waters chill my soul ; 

«* Thee with my vot’ries I enrol, 

Forsake thy childish plays.” 

She said ; and I forgot my joys, 

I dropped my pebbles and my toys. 

Forsook the gambols of the boys, * 

Nor joined their petty strife. 

And still, with my increasing years. 
Increased my sorrows and my fears. 

And I’ve bedewed my path with tears 
In every stage of life. 

Annius. 

For The Port Folio . 

▼emal address to — — at Coldenham, New- York. 
How shall I greet thee, changeful Spring, 
Clad in thy vanegated vest ? 

Now, borne on Zephyr’s sportive wing, 
And now by chilling blasts depressed. 

- Lo ! tepid April’s sunny hue. 

Has glanced across the willow bower. 

The daffodil, the violet blue. 

And crocus rear’d its golden flower. 

Winter’s relentless gales depart. 

And, reckless of thy swift return, _ 

Soothing the griefs that wound my heart, 
I muse beside the hallowed urn. 

Come then, sweet lyre! thy plaintive 
strain 

Shall undulate in Sorrow’s ear, 

Soften the throbbing sense of pain, 

And chase the silent-stealing te^f. 


' Ah ! no my friend, the tuneful string 
Warms not the faded cheek of wo, 

*’TiS not the simple^lore I bring * 

That checked the tear, or bade it flow. 

Yet I have seen a cloudless sky. 

And marked the trembling lustre fade* 
While recollection’s tender sigh '< 
Deepened the chasm time had made. 

Saved from the wreck of many a storm 
And cheered by Friendship’s meek caress. 
The stranger — Peace, in William's form* 
Whispered a dream of happiness.: 

But ere the dew of morning fled. 

Ere Hope revived the embryo bloom. 

My lacerated bosom bled 
Afresh at William's tranquil tomb. 


For The Port Folio. .. j 

Mr. Oldschool, 

The jubs^uent son; was written for an anniversary 
upon the banks of the Androsc. 

PERGRiEC AMINL j 

Flattens. 

Now bleakly to our shivering pines 
November tells his story. 

Of fading leaves, and fainting lines. 

The hap of Summer glory. 

Oh, thus we gild our natal day. 

To care alone *tis treason. 

The month of joy is ever May, 

For souls are aye in season. 

These fallen blooms and wintry hues. 

The* star of Autumn tinges. 

With yellow like the moonlight dew® 

That bathe the lime of Iridies. 

And when the beam of day is dim. 

That northern urn shall cheer us. 

The bright seducer smiles like him 
With blushes sinking near us. 

Ye winds, that lay my temples bare,' 

Yohr spite a mockery crashes ; . 

*Tis not your fang that purples there. 

But mantling miss that flushes ! 

How sweetly now the boreal lyre 
These Runick airs are sweeping ; 

How brightthe tints they lend the fire 
In which the lip is steeping. > I 

Where bugles once by Branksome bower 
Cheered Teviot’swave benighted. 

There’s not a gale of sound, or flower 

For loves and buds are blighted. 1 

And where the lute through^ M agism vale 
In mildest lapses floated, 


* Pliny. 

i The sweets of this once charming valley 
on the banks of the Arva, as you pass to 
Chamouny and the Glaciers of Savoy, are 
preserved by M. de Floriaa. 


03 
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Those strains in dreams alone they hail 
That vesper echoes quoted. 

But here, o’er shades and torrent streams 
Where raving night winds flaunted. 
While Science from her crescent beams, 
By Hunter spirits haunted— 

• On mouldering graves of native bones 
We weave a Grecian union. 

And English song with Indian groans 
Resounds our wild communion. 

For me— whatever climes I trace 
For life or love a rover. 

And whether Fate my hopes deface 
Or every pang be over— 

And though my head be bald or grey 
I’ll keep the fdte of Reason ; 

My latest month shall still be May, 

- When souls are all in season. 

For The Port Folio* 

Mr. Oldschool, 

The enclosed epigram was accounted elegant by j 
Claudius Minos, a Parisian regius professor of the 
16 th century. It was written; ne said, in the univer- 
sity, and its allusion was to the Greek and Latin 
languages. 

If vou like me, as I am young enough ( 18 ), and vain 
enough %» hope, you shall hear more oimy proceedings. 

Fupdabat Satis Aonias una ancora puppes, 
flbum tamen Ausoniis Musa nataret aquis. 
Kune c&m Palladia sulcant maria omnia 
naves. 

Visa quod una par&m est ancora, facta 
duplex. 

It was upon the western wave. 

When the Pierian banner flew. 

The evening tides would love to lave 
Its anchor in their deepest blue. 

But rahging every azure swell. 

And floating under every star. 

The seamaids moored their sailor shell 
With double drops of coral spar. 

H. L. 

Bruns. Me. 

For The Port Folio. 

PAINS OF MEMORY. 

A POEM. 

( Concluded .) 

Where, far remote, some desert Island 
lies, 

Midway in seas, and cursed by wintry skies. 
Some shipwrecked mariner perchance now 
strays 

A hapless wanderer, doomed to pass his 
davs 

’Midst barren rocks where hideous monsters 
roar, 

- And tempests rage forever round the shore ; 


* roTs »i was the Del- 

phick response to the stoick of Cyprus. 
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From mankind banished, he must ever 
weep, ■ : 

And curse the. fate which saved him from 
the deep : 

Happy, would sweet oblivion prove but kind. 
And blot remembrance from his wretched 
mind : 

Oft at the lingering close of cheerless day 
Is seen with gloomy eye the parting ray ’ 
Of that fair orb which each sad morning rose 
To see him weeping o’er his constant woes.* 
Thro’ all the tardy night scenes past arise. 
His throbbing bosom heaves with struggling 
sighs; 

Then by his sorrowing mind is seen , once 
more 

Those tender objects who his loss deplore ; 
To his sad view appears the widowed fair 
Whom fancy dooms to sorrow and despair; 
His friendless children in a hovel die, 
Oppressed with care and want; no father 
nigh ! 

Those cherub faces which were wont to 
charm. 

And of each harsher thought his soul disarm. 
Fresh to his mind in native force appear. 
While keener feeling draws the bitter tear. 
O worse than death! thou ever vexing 
power, 

When thus thou lov’st to kill from hour to 
hour ; 

And He, great tyrant, whom the worldlings 
fear, 

Compared with thee is of all pleasures dear. 
But see ! the eastern skies illumed with gold. 
All nature’s charms to wond’ringman unfold; 
The blue serene, the wide expanse of waves. 
The gilded sea- worn rock which ocean laves. 
Sooth each keen sense to momentary ease ; 
Elate with hope he feels a favouring breeze : 
And oh! the bliss when on the farthest verge 
Of distant horizon, the faithless surge 
Wafts towards his ravished sight a distant 
sail; 

Oh ! with what ecstasies he feels the gale 
That onward brings the long, long wished 
for aid. 

So long to his unceasing prayers delayed. 
Alas ! stem Fate, relentless, heeds no sigh; 
For see, the unconscious vessel passes by. 
With rapid motion leaves the aching sight. 
And all is lost in one unbounded night ! 

Say, who to Dulness’ stupid sway con- 
signed. 

All pleasing thoughts of happiness resigned ? 
Reflecting, dwells on scenes enjoyed before. 
And not lament those scenes to come 
more ? 

Thus the poor exile from his native home, 
By ruthless force, abroad compelled to roam ; 
Whether from Africk or from Gallia driven, 
Sees for his portion nought remain but 
Heaven: 

In foreign countries doomed to beg or toil. 
With heart- wrung grief does this reflect the 
while 
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On hi» ffetr native land, atidfbrmer ease. 
And those loved scenes where all was wont 
to please : 

Whilst that with unavailing grief complains. 
Of ruined fortunes^ and usurped domains. 

For such Compassion heaves the sorrowing 
sigh. 

While social tears suffuse soft Pity’s eye. 

But say, ye grasping avaricious fools. 

In whom the love of money only rules ; 

Who with insatiate wants forever cursed. 
Behold the doom of prosp’rous fate reversed ; 
Say, can you claim of sympathy the meed ? 
For your distress what pitying heart will 
bleed } • * 

The proffered boon of competence was 
nought ; 

Unbounded wealth your greedy purpose 
sought. 

Yet blessed with all that mortals could im- 
plore, 

Your narrow, sordid hearts still grasped at 
1 more ; 

Still for superfluous riches spent those hours, 
Ordained to exercise far nobler powers — 
Now, doomed in poverty your days to close, 
And with departed joys contrast impending 
woes, 

Thee! sad Remembrance, we then fly in vain. 
By thee reflection brings continuous pain ; 
Thy constant power the art of man defies. 
Times past incessant to his thoughts arise : 
Alas ! how few th’ intrusive view can bear ! 
How oft excited, starts Contrition’s tear ! 
Yet art thou not to self alone confined; 

With other woes th’ historian wrings the 
mind ; 

’Tis but to seek the thicket’s inmost shade. 
Possessed of Clio’s stores, implore their aid; 
Instant we pierce the distant maze of time; 
And view the ills of every age and clime ; 

O then what gloomy objects rise to view ! 

Irt the long lapse of time behold how few 
The friends of virtue and of good appear, 
With casual joy to check the constant tear. 
Life’svaried scenes delusive seem, and vain, 
Producing nought hut sorrow, grief and pain ; 
And this sad truth forever wounds the mind, 
That man’s most deadly foe is human kind. 
In vain the eager eye with ardour pores ± 
O’er classick pages, and the time explores 
When Roman virtue and the patriot’s pride. 
To gods above the human soul allied. 

Ages of crime and wretchedness suoceed, 
The wicked triumph, and the virtuous bleed. 
Whilst monster tyrants in succession show 
The sad varieties of human woe ; 

And long old Rome is seen in sullied state ; 
Her freedom sacrificed to factious hate. — 
Extend our views; regard the Christian 
world ; 

The Crescent and the Cross behold unfurl’d; 
The red-cross banner waves o’er Europe’s 
land, — ' ' 


And Christian rage** md folly now command : 
Still human blood inf streams perpetual flow. 
The baleful flames of persecution glow,^ 
And Heaven’s meek child. Religion, sacked 
maid. 

To deserts flies, and seeks Retirements 
shade : 

There, yrith her God, in peace secure 4 re- 
: mains. 

Whilst all the world her sacred nan^e pro- 
fanes. r 

The tyrant’s pretext, and the impostor’s aid; 
See for destruction drawn the mipdeo^us 
blade : 

In Gallia’s land, on Belgium’s hapless shape, 
Holy fanaticks lavish human gore. 

A bigot woman — Britain’s lasting sham^ 
There, points the sword, or blows the cruel 
flame. 

Now warriour monarch* peaceful realms in- 
vade. 

To gain those laurels which may never fade ; 
The battle ended, and the millions dam. 
Say, is the victor’s brow entwined in vain ? 
Long shall they flourish ? Yes, the tyrant’s 
name, 

Th’ indignant page will damn to lasting 
fame.-— 

The bloody thirst of gold contemned jjy 
waves, V 

And ravaged shores the southern ottst 
laves ; 

The name of Cortez paips .the sorrowing 
mind; 

Pizarro’s fame to ages goes consigned,-* 

O wave thy leaden sceptre, gentle sleep ! 
And give a transient death to those who 
weep ; k . 

Press on the anguished sense Oblivion’s 
hand, ' * 

And let forgetfulness be thv command : 
Alas ! thy Lethean power is tried in vaip ; 
’Tis thine to wound with complicated pain • 
For vagrant Fancy thkt so sweetly roves 
On Avon’s banks or in the Classick gTOY«E 
Combined with Mem’ry, magnifies each 
wo, ~ 

And makes realities more vivid glow ; 

To each. dine image gives temfich power. 
And horrid visions mark the slumbering 
hour. 

O Death ! long while invoked, ’tis thou 
canst save ! 

And grant asylums in thy friendly grave. 

The preceding Poem was principally written prior 
to the Authour 's haying seen Mr. Merry's on the same 
subject, and was occasioned, like his own, by a pen** 
sal of Mr. Roger's PLEASURES OF MEMORY. 
Since it was intended for publication in one of OoraatK 
dern periodical Works, where ft h*s ap p e a re d, Risk 
undergone some alterations, ana a tew additions nave 
been made, The attempt 1? a very limited one (pr 
so fruitful a subject, and the Authouf hopes some day 
to see it extensively handled with the real genius of 
an AKEN9IRB or a CAMPBELL. 
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For The Port Folio. 

Though politicks must sometimes have 
their place, and though topicks of local in- 
terest will assert their claim, yet the de- 
partment of belles lettres, wide as it is, must 
be traversed, in every direct ion, by the con- 
ductor of a journal, expressly designed to 
nurse the genius, to excite the taste, and to 
interest the gentleman and scholars of the 
country. Incited by the glorious example 
of Sir W. Jones, by the ingenious writers in 
The Adelphiad who are pursuing a similar 
track , 9 and by* the counsel of a learned and 
respected friend, we shall again direct our 
wilting eyes to the charms of the graceful mu- 
ses of tile eastern nations. Careful that the spe- 
culations, which may appear oh this subject 
be not too dry and recondite, we frankly 
avow, that it is designed by a natural process 
to lead men from admiring, exclusively, the 
poets of Arabia to the study of other eastern 
and western poets, whose piety, sublimity, 
good sense, and good taste, challenge our 
strongest praise. A series of papers of this 
nature, judiciously diversified, and not too 
diffusively written, which should compre- 
hend most of the leading canons of criticism, 
and point out the principal beauties in the 
best walks of composition cannot fail to be 
Useful to many; and of peculiar benefit will 
they prove to some, who, aloof from vulgar 
cares, or who disdain their control, care for 
nothing so much as literary distinction. 

ORIENTAL POESY. 

The discordant and inconsistent 
accounts of the commentators, who 
$cem to have collected without exa- 
mination every tradition that present- 
ed itself, have left us much in the' 


dark on the subject of the two follow- 
ing poems: but the common opinion, 
which appears to me the most proba- 
ble, is, that they are, in fact, political 
and Adverse declamations , which were 
delivered by Amru and Hareth,. at the 
head of their respective clans, before 
Amru, the son of Hinda, king of Hi- 
ra, in Mesapotamia, who had assumed 
the office of a mediator between them, 
after a most obstinate war, and had un- 
dertaken to hear a discussion of their 
several claims to preeminence, and to 
decide their cause with perfect im- 
partiality. In some copies, indeed, as 
in those of Nahas and Zanzeni, the 
two poems are separated ; and in that 
of Obaidalla, the poem of Hareth is 
totally omitted : a remarkable fact of 
which I have made some use to a dif- 
ferent purpose, zn a preliminary dis- 
sertation. Were I to draw my opi- 
nion solely from the structure and 
general terms of Amru’s poem, I 
should conceive that the king of Hi- 
ra, who, like other tyrants, wished to 
make all men just but himself \ and to 
have all nations free but his own , had 
attempted to enslave the powerful 
tribe of Tagieb, and to appoint a pre- 
fect over them ; but that the warlike 
possessours of the deserts and the 
forests had openly disclaimed his au- 
thority, and employed their principal 
leader and poet to send him a defi- 
ance, and magnify their own indepen- 
dent spirit. 
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Some Arabian writers assert, what 
there is abundant reason to believe, 
that the abovementioned king was kil- 
led by the authour of the following 
poem, who composed it, say they, on 
that occasion ; but the king himself 
is personally addressed by the poet, 
and warned against precipitation in de- 
ciding the contest ; add, where men- 
tion is made of crowned heads left 
prostfate in the fields no particular 
jnonarch seems to be intended, but 
the conjunction copulative has the 
force, as it often has in Arabia, of a 
frequentative particle. 

Let us then, where certainty can- 
not be obtained, be Satisfied with high 
probability, and suppose, with Tabre- 
izi, that the two tribes of Beir and 
Tagleb, having exhausted one another 
in a long war, to which the murder of 
Coleib, the Taglebite, had given rise, 
agreed to terminate their ruinous 
quarrel, and to make the king of Hi- 
ra their umpire ; that, on the day ap- 
pointed, the tribes met before the pa- 
lace or royal tent; and that Amru, 
the son of Cplthum, prince of the 
Taglebites, either pronounced his 
poem according to the custom of the 
Arabs, or stated his pretensions in a 
solemn speech, which he afterwards 
versified, that it might be the more 
easily remembered by his tribe and 
their posterity. 

The oration or poem, or whatever 
it may be called, is arrogant beyond 
description, and contain^ hardly a co- 
lour of argument: the prince was, 
most' probably, a vain young man, 
proud of his accomplishments, and 
elate with success in his wars; but 
his production could not fail of be- 
coming extremely popular among 
his .countrymen ; and his own family, 
the descendants of Josham, the son 
of Beir, were so infatuated by it, that 
(as on$ of their own poets admits) 
they could scarce ever desist from re- 
peating Hj and thought they had attain- 
ed the summit of glory without any 
further exertions of virtue. He be- 
gins with a strain perfectly Anacre- 
ontick; the tflegiack of the former 
poems not being well adapted to his 
eager exultation and triumph; yet 


there is some mixture of complaipi 
on the departure of his mistress, . 
whose beauties he delineates with a 
boldness and energy highly charac- 
teristick of unpolished manners : the 
rest of his work consists of menaces, 
vaunts, and exaggerated applause of 
his own tribe for their generosity and 
prowess, the goodness of their bor- 
ses, the beauty of their women, the 
extent of their possessions, and even 
the number of their ships; which 
boasts were so well founded, that, ac- 
cording to some authours, if Maho- 
med had not been bom, the Tagle- 
bites would have appropriated the do- 
minion of ail Arabia, and possibly 
would have erected a mighty state, 
both civil and maritime. 

THE POEM OF AMRU. 

Holla! awake sweet damsel, and bring 
our morning draught, in thy capacious gob* 
let, rtOr suffer the rich wines of Enderein to 
be longer hoarded! Bring the well-tem- 
pered wine, that seems to be tinctured with 
saffron ; and, when it is diluted with water, 
overflows the cup. . 

This is the liquor which diverts the anxi- 
ous lover from his passion ; and, as soon as 
he tastes it, he is perfectly composed: 
hence, thou seest the penurious churl, when, 
the circling bowl passes him, grow regard- 
less of his pelf ; when its potent flames have . 
seized the discreetest of our youths, thou 
wouldst imagine him to he in a phrenzy. 

Thou tumest the goblet from us, O mo- 
ther of Amru! for the ti*ue course of the 
goblet is to the right hand. He is not the 
least. Amiable of thy three companions, 

O mother of Amru, to whom thou hast not 
presented the morning bowl ! 

How many a cup have I purchased in 
Balbeck ! how many more in Damascus and 
Kasirein! 

Surely our allotted hour of fate will over- 
take us ; since we are destined to death, 
and death to us ! • ; 

O stay a while, before we separate, thou 
lovely rider on camels, that we may relate 
to thdte our sorrows, and thou to us my de- 
lights ! O stay ! that we may inquire, whe- 
ther thou hast altered thy purpose of de-, 
parting hastily, or whether thou hast whol- 
ly deceived thy too confident lover? • In the 
hateful day of battle, while he struggles 
amid wounds and blows, may the rtter of 
the world refresh thy sight with coolness, 
and gratify it with every desired object ! 

O Amru ! when thou visitest thy fair one 
in secret, and when the eyes of lurking ene- 
mies- are closed in rest, she displays two- 
lovely arms, fair and full as die limbs of a 
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long-necked snow-white young camel, that complain of our backwardness > .we invite 
frisks in the vernal season, over the sandy you to our board, and speedily prepare fdr 
banks and green hillocks ; and two sweet your entertainment a solid rock, which, be- 
breasts, smooth and white as vessels of iyo- fore daybreak shall reduce you to dust, 
ry, modestly defended from the hand of Surely hatred after hatred has been ma- 
those who presume to touch them : she dis- nifes'ted by thee, O hostile chief, and my se- 
covers her tender §hape, tall and well pro- cret anger has been revealed! but we have 
portioned, and her sides gracefully rising, inherited gloiy, as the race of J^aad well 
with all their attendant charms ; her hips knows ; we havefought with valour till our 
elegant and swelling, which the entrance of fame has been illustrious. When the falling 
the tent is scarce large enough to admit, pillars of your tents quiver over our furni- 
and her waist, the beauty of which drives ture, we defend our neighbours frorii the inl- 
ine to madness; with wo charming co- pending ruin. We dispense our gifts to our 
lumns of jasper or polished marble, on countrymen, but disdain to share their 
which hang rings and trinkets, making a spoils ; and the burdens, which we bear, we 
stridulous sound. support for their advantage. When the 

* My youthful passion is rekindled, and my troops of the foe are at a distance from us, 

ardent desire revives, when I see the ca- we dart our javelins ; and, when we dose 
mels of my fair one driven along in the eve- in the combat, we strike with sharp sabres ; 
ning; when the towns of Yemima appear our dark javelins exquisitely wrought of 
in sight, exalted above the plains, and shin- Khathaian reeds, slender and 4 e licate our 
ing like bright sabres in the hands of those sabres, bright and piercing : with these we 
who have unsheathed them. When she de* cleave in pieces the heads of our enemies ; 
parts , the grief of a she -camel, who seeks we mow, we cut down their neck6 as with • 
her lost foal, and returns despairing with sickles: then you might imagine the skulls 
piercing cries, equals not my anguish; nor of heroes on the plain to be the bales of a 
.that of a widow with snowy locks, whose camel, thrown on the rocky ground. In- 
mourning never ceases, for her nine chil- stead of submitting to them, we crush their 
dren, of whom nothing remains but what heads; and their terrour is such that they 
the tomb has concealed. know not on which side the danger is to be 

* Such is our fate / This day and the mor- feared. Our cymeters, whose strokes are 

row, and the morning after them, are pled- furiously interchanged, are as little regard- 
ges in the hand of Destiny for events of edbyus, as twisted sashes, in the hands of 
which we have no knowledge. playful children. Their armour and ours, 

. O son of Hinda, be not precipitate in stained reciprocally with blood, seems to be 
giving judgment against us ! Hear us with d y ed or . with the juice of the crim- 
patience, and we will give thee certain in- son , syringa-nower. . . 

formation that we led our standards to bat- At a tune when the tribe is reluctant to • 
tie. like camel, to the pool, of a wiiite hue. * e fo ?> “Pl^hensive of some proba- 

and bring them back stained with blood, in ble dlsast . er > we . le «J on oUr troop, like 
which they have quenched their tliir6t; that a mountain with a pointed summit; we pre- 
pur days of prosperity, in which we have ® erve our reputation, and advance in the 
refused to obey the commands of kings, f° re ™st ranks, with youth who consider 
have been long and brilliant ! death as the completion of glory, and with 

Many a chief of his nation, on whom the a £ ed heroes, experienced in war : we chal- 
royal diadem has been placed, the refuge of * en £ e ad c * ans together to contend with 
those who implored his protection, have we us> an< ^ boldly preclude their sons from 

left prostrate oh the field, while his horses approaching the mansion of our children, 
.waited by his side, with one of their hoofs (To be continued.) 

bent, and with bridles richly adorned. sssbb ' 

Often have we fixed our mansions in Dhu . 

Thaluh, towards the districts of Syria, and SATIRICAL. , 

have kept at a distance those wh<«nena- From Ne w- York we receive, though not 
cedus. With quite so muoh regularity as it is print- 

. We were, so disguised in our armour , that the ed, an ingenious pamphlet with the appro- 
dogs of the tribe snarled at us; yet we priate title of “Salmagundi, or the Whim- 
stripped the branches from every thorny Whams and Opinions of Launcelot Lang- 
tree, every armed warriour, that opposed us. staff and others,” Its avowed object is to 
When we roll the milk-stone over a little smile at the peculiarities of humourists, to 
clan* they are ground to flour in the first bat- deride the follies of fashion, and to expose 
tie -y. frqm the eastern side of Najd the cloth the absurdity of our institutions. Its edi- 
of the mill is . spread, and whatever we cast tors are a confederacy of 'men of wit and 
into.it scion becomes impalpable powder. men of the world ; and though they .have 
You alight on your huls as guests are re- very carefully' concealed themselves from 
ceived in their station, and we hasten to the publick, yet they are not unknown to us. 
give you a wamu^ception, lest you should During our Academical life, as we disdain - 
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ed the dull discipline of a Calvinistick Col- 
lege, we pursued a course of studies of our 
own choice, and, as our humour prompted, 
used to raise the Devil with Dr. Faustus, or 
study the stars like Goodman Ptolemy. Ma- 
gick had much of our regard. We held 
sorceresses in high estimation, and had a 
profound respect for a necromancer. We 
were skilled in Fairy wiles and rosicrusian 
arts and all curious arts but the black art, 
which our honour would not permit us to 
understand. The moment we heard of this 
incognito club at New- York, we called for 
our books of curious science , and casting seve- 
ral figures and making divers flourishes with 
a Jacob’s staff, which is a sort of heir-loom 
in our family, we saw distinctly the whole 
group of the caterers for Salmagundi ; and 
truly they, are purveyors of an exquisite 
taste, 

*• Merrier men, 

' "Within the limits of becoming mirth 

We never spent an hour’s talk withal.” . 

In the following poignant essay, the wri- 
ter, who is a well principled Federalist, a 
wit, and a cavalier, has derided a chattering 
country with great liveliness of description, 
and all the sharpness of satire. Satis elo- 
'Tptcnti<ti sapientiee parum, is the characteris- 
“tick of Columbia as well as of Cataline. 
We talk incessantly, and talk, loud, and, 
Candour is willing to acknowledge that 
many talk well. But after bellowing Vehe- 
mently, do our politicians act wisely ? Do 
we follow up angry orations with valiant ac- 
tions, and is our spirit of the same tone 
with our speeches ? No; the reverse is la- 
mentably the case. Like out red brethren, 
we have" many a long tali, but we have nei- 
ther their war-whoop, nor their dexterous 
stratagem. 

,We cannot conclude this introduction, 
'without again commending the conductors 
of this facetious miscellany^ The style of 
Mustapha, without servility, very success- 
fully emulates Goldsmith’s manner in the 
Citizen of the World. 

LETTER 

From Mustapha Rub-a-dub Keli 
' Khan, 

To jf$EM HaccheM principal slav e - 
driver to his highness the Bashaw 
of Tripoli . 

I promised in a former letter, good 
Asem, that I would furnish thee with 
a few hints respecting the nature of 
the government by which I am held in 
durance.— Though ipy inquiries for 
that purpose have, been industrious, 
yet I am not perfectly satisfied with 
their results, for thou mayest easily 
imagine that the vision of a captive is 


overshadowed by the mists of illusion 
and prejudice, and the horizon of his 
speculations must be limited indeed. 

I find that the people of this country 
are strangely at a loss to determine 
the nature and proper character of 
their government. Even their dervi- 
ses are extremely in the dark as to 
this particular, and areoontkiuRlly in- 
dulging in the most preposterous dis- 
quisitions on the subject; some have 
insisted that it savors of an aristocracy ; 
others maintain that is a pure demo- 
cracy ; and a third set of theorists de- 
clare absolutely that it is nothingmore 
nor less than a mobocracy. The latter, 

I must confess, though still wide in 
errour, have come nearest to the truth. 
You of course must understand the 
meaning of these different words, as 
they are derived from the ancient 
greek language, and bespeak loudly 
the verbal poverty of these poor inft- ♦ 
dels, who cannot utter a learned phrase 
without laying the dead languages 
under contribution. A man, tny dear 
Asem, who talks good sense in his 
Dative tongue, is held intolerable esti- 
mation in this country ; but a fool who 
clothes his feeble ideas in a foreign or 
antique garb, is bowed down to, as a 
literary prodigy. While I conversed 
with these people in plain English, I 
was but little attended to, but the mo- 
ment I prosed away in Greek, every 
one looked up to me with veneration 
as an oracle. 

Although the dervises differ widely 
in the particulars abovementioned yet 
they all agree in termingtheir govern- 
ment one of the most pacifick in the 
known world. I cannot help pitying 
their ignorance, and smiling at times 
to see into what ridiculous errours 
thosfenations will wander who are un- 
enlightened by the precepts of Ma- 
homet, our divine prophet, and uninr 
structed by the five hundred and forty- 
nine books of wisdom of the immortal 
Ibrahim Hassan al Fusti. To call this . 
nation pacifick ! most preposterous! it 
reminds me of the title assumed by the * 
Sheck of that murderous tribe of wild 
Arabs, who desolate the valleys of Bel- 
saden, wlio styles himself starqfcour • 
tesy— beam qf the. mcr$y seat t 
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The simple truth of the matte? is, 
that these people are totally ignorant 
of thei? own true character; for, ac- 
cording to the best of my observation, 
they are the thost warlike, and I must 
say, the most savage nation that I have 
as yet discovered among all the bar- 
barians. They are not only at war 
(in their oWn way) with almost every 
nation on earth, but they are at the 
same time engaged in the most com- 
plicated knot of civil wars that ever in- 
fested any poor unhappy country on 
which Alla has denounced his male- 
diction 1 

To let thee at once into a secret, 
which is unknown to these people 
themselves, thfeir government is a pure 
Unadulterated logocracy or govern - 
ment of words. The whole nation 
' does every thing viva vote , or, by Word 
of mouth, and in this manner is one 
of the most military nations in exist- 
ence. EvCry man who has, whatMs 
here called, the gift of the gad , that is, 
a plentiful stock of verbosity, becomes 
a soldier outright, and is forever in a 
militant state. The country is entirely 
defended vi et lingua , that is to say, by 
force of tongues , The account which 
I lately wrote to our friend the snore?, 
respecting the immense army of six 
hundred men, makes nothing against 
this observation ; that formidable body 
being kept up, as I have already obser- 
ved only to amuse their fair country 
women by their splendid appearance 
and nodding plumes, and are, by way 
of distinction, denominated the u de- 
fender* of the fair ft 

In a logocracy thou well knowest 
there is little or no occasion for fire 
arms, or any such destructive weapons. 
Every offensive or defensive measure 
is enforced by wordy battle, and fiafier 
nvar; he who has the longest tongue, 
or readiest quill, is sure to gain the 
victory— will carry horrour,, abuse, 
and ink shed into the very trenches of 
the enemy, and without mercy or re- 
morse, put men, women, and children, 
to the point of .the— pen ! 

The?e are* still preserved in this 
country some remains of that gofhick 
tpirit ofknight-errantry, which so much 
annoyed the faithful in the middle ages 


m 

of the Hejira. As, s hotwithstsfnding 
their martial disposition, they are a 
people much given to commerce and 
agriculture, and must necessarily at 
certain seasons be engaged in these 
employments, they have accommoda* 
ted themselves by appointing knights, 
or constant warriours, incessant brawl- 
ers, similar to those, who, in former 
ages, swore eternal enmity to the fol- 
lowers of our divine prophet.— Thfese 
knights denominated editors orsL Arm * 
wh angers are appointed in every- 
town, village and district, to carry on. 
both foreign and internal warfare, and 
may be said to keep up a constant firing 
“in words.** Oh, my friend, .could 
you but witness the enormities some-: 
times committed by these tremendous 
slang-whangers, your very turban 
would rise with horrour and astonish- 
ment. I have seen them extend thei* 
ravages even- into the kitchens of thei* 
opponents, and annihilate the • very 
cook with a blast; and I do assure 
thee, I beheld one of these warriours 
attack a most venerable bashaw, and at 
one stroke of his pen lay him open from 
the waistband of his breeches to his 
chinl ' 

There has been a civil war carrying 
on with great violence for some time 
past, in consequence of a conspiracy 
among the higher classes, to de- 
throne his highness, the present ba- 
shaw, and place another in his stead, 
I was mistaken when I formerly asser- 
ted to thee that this disaffection arose 
from his wearing red breeches . It is 
true the nation have long held that co- 
lour in great detestation in consequence 
of a dispute they had some twenty 
years since with the barbarians of the 
British islands. The colour, however, 
is again rising into favour, as the ladies 
have transferred it to their heads from 
the bashaw’s— body. The true rea- 
son I am told, is that the bashaw abso- 
lutely refuses to believe in the deluge, 
and in the story of Balaam’s ass;—* 
maintaining that this animal was never 
yet permitted to talk except in a gen- 
uine logocracy, where it is true his 
voice may often be heard, and is listen- 
ed to with reverence as u the voice of 
the sovereign people.” Nay, ‘so far 
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did he carry h» obstinacy that he ab- 
solutely invited a professed 'anti-delu- 
vian from the Gallick empire, who illu- 
minated the whole country with his 
principles— — and his nose. This was 
enpugh to set the nation in a blaze — 
every slang-whanger resorted to his 
tongue or his pen ; and for seven years 
have they carried on a most inhuman 
■war, in which voiurhes of words have 
been expended, oceans of ink have 
been shed ; nor has any 'mercy been 
shown to age, sex, or condition. Eve- 
ry 4 a y have these slang- whangers 
made furious attacks upon each other, 
and upon their respective adherents, 
discharging tReix; heavy artillery, con- 
sisting of large sheets, loaded with 
scoundrel! villain! liar! rascal! num- 
skull! nincompoop! dunderhead! wise- 
acre! blockhead! jackass! And I dp 
swear by my beard, though I know 
thou wilt scarcely credit me, that in 
some of these skirmishes the grand 
bashaw himself has been wofully pelt- 
ed ! yea, mostignominiously pelted ! — 
and yet have these talking desperadoes 
escaped without the bastinado ! 

Every non* and then, a slang-whang- 
er, who has a longer head, or rather a 
longer tongue , than the rest, will ele- 
vate his piece and discharge a shot 
quite across the ocean, levelled at the 
head of the Emperour of France, the 
King of England ; or, (wouldst thou 
believe it, oh, Asem) even at his sub- 
lime highness the bashaw of Tripoli! 
these long pieces are loaded with sin- 
gle ball or langrage, as tyrant ! usur- 
per! robber! tyger! monster! And 
thou mayest well suppose, they occa- 
sion great distress and dismay in the 
camps of the enemy, and are marvel- 
lously annoying to the crowned heads 
at which they were directed. The 
slang-whanger, though perhaps the 
mere champion of a village, having 
fired off his shot, struts about with 
great self-congratulation, chuckling 
at the prodigious bustle he must have 
occasioned, and seems to ask of every 
stranger, “ Well, sir, what do they 
think of me in Europe.”* This is suffi- 

NOTE, BY WILLIAM WILARD, ESq. 

• The sage Mustapha, when he wrote the 
ahpve paragraph! had probably in his eye 


cient to show you the manner in which 
these bloody, or rather windy fellowft 
fight; it is the only mpde allowable in 
a logocracy or government of words. 
I would also observe that their civil 
wars have a thousand ramifications. -*■ 
- While the fury of the battle rages 
in the metropolis, every little towp 
and village has a distinct broil, grow- 
ing like excrescences out of the grand 
national altercation, or rather agitating 
within it, like those complicated pieces 
of mechanism where there is a u wheel 
within a wheel.” 

But in nothing is the verbose nature 
of this government more evident, than 
in its grand national divan, or con- 
gress, where the laws are framed; 
this is a blustering windy assembly 
where every thing is came4 by noise, 
tumult and debate; for thou must 
know, that the members of this assem- 
bly do not meet together to find out 
wredom in the multitude of counsel- 
lors, but to wrangle, call each other 
hard names, and hear themselves talk . 
When the Congress opens, the ba- 
shaw first sends them a long message 
(i. e. a huge mass of words— wox et 
fireterea nifdl) all meaning nothing ; 
because it only tells them what they 
perfectly know already. Then the 
whole assembly are thrown into a fer- 
ment, and have a long talk, about the 
quantity of words that are to be retur- 
ned in answer to this* message; and 


the following anecdote, related either by 
Linkura Fidelius, or Josephus MiUeriusy 
vulgarly called Joe 'Miller — of facetious 
memory. 

The captain of a slave vessel, on his first 
landing on the coast of Guinea, observed 
under a palm-tree a negro chief sitting most 
majestically on a stump, while two women, 
with wooden spoons, were administering 
his favourite pottage of boiled rice, which, 
as his imperial majesty was a little greedy 
would part of it escape the place of destins- 
tion, and rim down his chin. The watchful 
attendants were particularly careful to inter' 
cept these "scape-grace particles, and return 
them to their proper port of entry. Aj& the* 
captain approached, in order to admire this 
curious exhibition of royalty* the great chief 
clapped his hands to his sides,* and saluted 
his visitor with the following pompous ques-’ 
tion, “ Well, sir!, what do they say 
in England U* 
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here arises many disputes about the 
correction and alteration of w if so besf 
and “ how so ever 8." A month, per- 
haps, is spent in thus determining the 
precise number of words the answer 
shall contain, and then another, most 
probably, in concluding whether it 
shall be carried to the bashaw on foot, 
on horseback or in coaches. Having 
settled this weighty matter, they next 
fell to work upon the message itself, 
and hold as much chattering over it 
as so many magpies over an addled 
This done they divide the mes- 1 
sage into small ^portions, and deliver 
them into the hands of little juntos of 
talkers * called committees : these jun- 
tos have each a world of talking' about 
their respective paragraphs, and re- 
turn the results to the grand ' divan, 
which forthwith falls to and re-talks 
the matter over more earnestly than 
ever. Now after all, it is an even 
chance that the subject of this prodi- 
gious arguing, quarrelling, and talk- 
ing, is an affair of no importance, and 
ends entirely in smoke. May it not 
then be 'said, that the whole nation 
have been talking to no purpose ? the 
people, in fact seem to be somewhat 
Conscious of this propensity to talk, 
by which they are characterized, and 
have a favourite proverb on the sub- 
ject, viz. “ all talk and no cider this 
is particularly applied when their con- 
gress (or assembly of all the sage chat- 
terers of the nation) have chattered 
through a whole session, in a time of 
great peril and momentous event, and 
have done nothing but exhibit the 
length of their tongues and the empti- 
ness of their heads. This has been 
the case more than once, my friend ; 
and to let thee into a secret, I have 
been told in confidence, that there have 
been absolutely several old women 
smuggled into congress from different 
part3 of the empire, who having once 
got on the breeches* as thou may’st 
well imagine, have taken the lead in 
debate, and overwhelmed the whole 
assembly with their garrulity ; for my 
part, as times go, I do not see why old 
women should not be as eligible to 
publick councils as old men, who pos- 
sess their dispositions— ^they certainly 
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are eminently possessed of the quali- 
fications requisite to govern in a lo- 
gocracy. 

Nothing, as I have repeatedly insis- 
ted, can be done in this country with- 
out talking, but they" take so long to 
talk over a measure, that by the time 
they have determined upon adopting 
it, the period has elapsed, which was 
proper for carrying it into effect. Un- 
happy nation— thus tom to pieces by 
intestine talks ! never, I fear will it be 
restored to tranquillity and silence. 
Words are but breath— breath is but 
air ; and air put in motion is nothing 
but wind. This vast empire, therefore, 
may be compared to nothing more nor 
less than a mighty windmill, and the 
orators, and the chatterers, and the 
slang-whangers, are the breezes that 
put it in motion ; unluckily, howeverj 
they are apt to blow different way's, 
and their blasts counteracting each 
other— the mill is perplexed, the 
wheels stand still, the grist is un- 
ground, and the miller and his family 
starved. 

Every thing partakes of the windy 
nature of the government. In case of 
any domestick grievance, or an insult 
from a foreign foe, the people are all 
in a buzz — town meetings are imme- 
diately held, where the quid-nuncs of 
the city repair, each like an Atlas, with 
the cares of the whole nation upon his 
shoulders, each resolutely bent upon 
saving his country, and each swelling 
and strutting like a turkey-cock, puf- 
fed up with words, and wind, and non- 
sense. After bustling, and buzzing, 
and bawling for some time, and after 
each man has shown himself to be in- 
dubitably the greatest personage in 
the meeting, they pass a string of re- 
solutions (i. e. words') which were fire - 
viously firtfiared for the purpose; these 
resolutions are whimsically denomina- 
ted the sense of the meeting, and are 
sent off. for the instruction of the 
reigning bashaw, who receives them 
graciously, puts them into his red 
breeches pocket, forgets to read them 
—Kind so the matter ends. 

As to his highness, the present ba- 
shaw, who is, at the very top of the 
logocracy, never was a dignitary bet-. 
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qualified for his station. He is a 
of superlative Ventosity, and com- 
parable to nothing but a huge bladder 
of wind. He talks of vanquishing all 
opposition by the force of reason and 
philosophy ; throws his, gauntlet at all 
typ nations of the earth and defies them 
to meet him— on the field of argu- 
ment l-r-ls the national dignity insul- 
ted, a case in which his highness of 
Tripoli would immediately call forth 

force s - x the bashaw of Ameri- 

^a^utters a speech. Does a foreign 
invader molest the commerce in the 
very mouth of the harbours, an insult 
Which would induce his highness of 
Tripoli to order out his fleets - r-his 
highness of America utters a speech . 
^Lre the free citizens of America drag-, 
ged front on board the vessels of their 
poqntry and forcibly detained in the 
way ships of another powe r . ■ ■■^■his 
highness — utters a sfieech . Is a peace- 
able citizen killed by the marauders 
of a foreign power, on the very shores 

qfhis country bis high ness — u tter s 

a sfieech . Does an alarming insurrec- 
tion break out in a distant part of the 
empirer-r— ‘his highness. — utters a 
Sfieech .'—nay , more, for here he shows 
his “ energies”— he most intrepidly 
despatches a courier onhorseback, and 
orders him to ride one hundred and 
jtwenty miles a day, with a most formi- 
dable army of proclamations, (i. e. a 
/collection of words) packed up in his 
saddle-hags. He is instructed to show 
jno favour nor affection, but to charge 
.the thickest ranks of the fcnemy, and 
to speechify and batter by words the 
^conspiracy and the conspirators out of 
.e^istepce. Heavens, my friend, what 
a deal of Mustering is here; it reminds 
.me of a dunghill cock in a farm -yard, 
.who, having accidentally in his scratch- 
ings found a worm, immediately be- 
gins a most vociferous cackling— calls 
around him his hen-hearted compa- 
nions, who run chattering from ajl quar- 
ters to gobble up the poor little worm 
that happened to turn under his eye. 
Oh, Asem ! Asem ! on what a prodigi- 
ous great scale is every thing in this 
.country 1 

Thus, then, I conclude my observa- 
tions. The infidel nations have each 


a separate characteristick trait, by 
which they may be distinguished from 
each other; the Spaniards, for in- 
stance, may be said to sleep, upon eve* 
ry affair of importance— the Italians 
to fiddle upon every thing— the French 
tg dance upon every thing— the Ger- 
mans to smoke upon every thing— the 
British islanders to eat upon every 
thing,— and the windy subjects of the 
American logocracy to talk upon eve* 
ry thing. 

Ever thine 

Mustapha. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

POLICE OF LONDON. 

A young man, named Hervey, a 
drummer to the Bishopsgate corps of 
volunteers, was charged with a violent 
assault and battery upon an old lady 
named Foxham, who keeps an oyster- 
stall in Bishopsgate street. From the 
old lady’s statement, it appeared, that 
this tormentor of parchment, with seve- 
ral others his companions, came to her 
stall in a very riotous manner, and 
said they must have some of her 
wares ; but, Suspecting they meant to 
bilk her, she refused to open them 
any ; upon which the delinquent, in a 
very unsoldierlike way, beat a tattoo 
about her head with as little feeling 
as if he had been thumping his own 
drum, blackened one of her eyes, up- 
set her magazine of shellfish, spilled 
her vinegar, dispersed, her pepper to 
the winds, and threw her half penny- 
roll in the mud. 

The drummer denied the charge 
altogether, and said he only asked her 
to open him a penny worth of oysters: 
that she refused, pushed him away, 
and discharged her whole battery of 
shells at him. He gave a very blink- 
ing account, however, about the old 
lady’s black eye. The Lord Mayor, 
after giving him a very severe repri- 
mand for his unsoldierly, inhuman, 
and ruffianly conduct, ordered that he 
should immediately retire, and satisfy 
the poor woman amply for, the injury 
he had done, or find bail to stand trial. 

Sept. 5.— This day a dowaget, about 
fifty-six, named Martin, who exhlbil- 
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edotie conspicuous black eye, charged 
e Mr. M’Gloughlin, a foreign gentle- 
man, ' who lodged in the same house, 
with knocking her down at her lodg- 
ings on Thursday night, beating her 
unmercifully, and giving her the black 
eye. 

, The charge was corroborated upon 
the venerable testimony of her mo- 
ther^ a lady whose age seemed con- 
verging to the termination of her first 
century. 

* Mr. M’Gloughlin being called on 
Tor his plea of defence to this charge, 
stated that it arose from jealousy, not 
indeed of an amorous kind. He was 
in 1 us own apartment opposite that of 
these ladies, retiring to rest with his 
wife* when he suddenly heard a most 
bbstreperous volley of eloquence at his 
door, discharged by the junior dowa- 
ger, in which she greeted him by all 
tiie opprobrious epithets which her 
fancy, aided by* the inspiration of her 
duffy bottle, could suggest. He open- 
ed the door to entreat a parley, and 
inquire into the cause of the good la- 
dy’s ire; but she flew upon him like a 
lynx, tattooed his visage with her 
claws, which immediately brought the' 
purling streams of blood meandering 
ddwn his cheeks. He endeavoured to 
Retreat from the attack, but the lady 
followed up her first essay, and in en- 
deavouring to make a second spring 
at her object, missed her pounce, and 
fell flat on the floor, when she imme- 
diately seized Mr. M’Gloughlin by 
the legs, - made a desperate attack on 
them ungmbus et vostro , and brought 
him do\im. He endeavoured, in vain, 
'to extricate himself from her clutch- 
tes, and declared he was obliged to 
Strike her in order to force her to let 
him loose. The only reason she as- 
signed for her violent attack, was, that 
he had one day the audacity to tell 
her, that he liked the manners and de- 
portment of her mother better than 
ner own. 

The Lord Mayor very patiently re- 
primanded the unmanly circumstance 
of striking a woman, in any case, but 
'much more so a woman of the plain- 
tiff’s* advanced years ; and insisted up- 
on satisfaction being made to her i 


Yesterday a full grbwn,;w*ltdrek- 
sed, and gentlemanlike lady, named 
Basset, who would certainly have 
carried, the prize at any Ahow of /«*• 
male magnitude in Leistershire, Wo- 
burn and elsewhere, was charged by 
a Mrs. Boon, the wife of a publican, 
who keeps the sign of the RoSe, in thfe 
Old Bailey, with very disorderly and 
riotous behaviour, breaking her b^r 
windows, demolishing several bottles 
of her reviving cordials, and assaulting 
her husband on the preceding night. 

It appeared that Mrs. Basset who 
attired herself on Thursday evening in 
her conversation bonnet, snow-white 
gown, and rich black lace Spanish 
cloak, for a visit to the cheerful shrinp 
of Saint Bartholomew, in SmithfieUj, 
had gone thither with a few friends ; 
and having lost or being lost by them 
in the fair, on her return homewards, 
she called in at the sign of the Rose, 
to revive her exhausted spirits, with 
just a drop or two of Queen’s cordial. 
But Mrs. Boon* seeing the lady rather 
full blown and in high’ colour , and fra- 
grant already from the fitysan she had 
taken at the fair, did not choose to 
comply with her wishes. Upon which 
Mrs. Basset, in the language of the 
Old Bailey, nabbed the rust; insisted 
upon some liquor, would not quit the 
house without it, and began to blow 
up the hostess and blast the rose. Mr. 
Boon, good man, 44 who did not like to 
have none qf that there fiiece qf work” 
endeavoured, by a little gentle force, 
to urge Mrs. Basset into the open air; 
upon which, she faced about, tipt him 
a Belcher in the best eye, and then dart- 
ed her fist through the bar window up 
to her shoulder, demolishing bottles, 
glasses and cordials, altogether 
amounting to 25s. 


Mrs. Basset in her vindication, said, 
she only went into the house to take 
shelter from the rain, and that Boon 
insisted she should not stay there, As 
she had no money to spend ; that he 
had turned her out, torn her cloak, 
knocked her into the kennel, ahd seht 
her to the Compter. This story, how- 
ever, being disproved, except tfte 
Compter part, Mrs. Bassertwas* <h> 
a r 
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deried to pay the damages, to which, 
with greet fehictance, she consented. 

MISCELLANY. 

* Among the many extraordinary charac- 
ters which have started up in our roman- 
tick country, few have attracted more curb 
osity than a gentleman by the name of Burr, 
who, during the revolutionary war, was an 
officer in the American Army, and who, 
within a short period, has been charged 
■ with treason in the west, has been illegally 
prosecuted, and by a sort of confederacy of 
Jacobinical editors, has been, to the mocke- 
ry of all law and justice, condemned un- 
heard. Dazzled by the splendour of this 
corruscsting meteor, continually darting 
•cross our American hemisphere, some Ken- 
tucky Plutarch has in the following very ex- 
traordinary manner described his impres- 
sions at the sight As the style of this sin- 
gular composition is altogether to the taste 
of the great majority of our loving country- 
men, I beg leave to recommend the authour 
as eminently qualified to shine as a July orator. 

PORTRAIT OF BURR. 

* Frankfort , August 3C )th, 1805. 
My dear Friend, 

I . have, at length, been gratified 
with a sight of the late Vice-Presi- 
dent, Aaron Burr. He arrived in this 
place on the 28th instant from New- 
Orleans. A few days after, I had the 
honour of spending an evening in his 
company. I know you will laugh at 
the idea of my awkwardness ; but be 
it as it may, I had some good solid 
looks at him ; and can tell you some- 
thing about him. 

His stature is about five feet six 

• indies; he is a spare, meagre form, 
but of an elegant symmetry ; his com- 
plexion is fair and transparent ; his 

• dress was fashionable and rich, but not 
flashy . He is a man of. an erect and 
dignified deportment ; his presence is 
commanding ; his aspect mild, firm, 
luminous and impressive • His physi- 
ognomy is of the French configura - 
Hon : his forehead is prominent, broad, 
retreating, indicative of great expan- 
sion of mind, immense range of thought, 
and amazing exuberance of fancy ; but 
too smooth and regular for great alti- 
tude of conception, and those original, 

. eccentrick and daring aberrations of su - 
periour genius . The eye-brows are 
. thin, nearly horizontal, and top far 


from the eye ; his nos4 is nearly rdq- 
.tiUnear % too slender between the eyes, 
rather inclined to the right side ; gently 
elevated, which betrays a degree of 
haughtiness ; too obtuse at the end for 
great , acuteness of penetration, brilli- 
ancy of wit, or poignancy of satire $ 
and too small to sustain his ample and 
capacious forehead $ his eyes are of 
ordinary size, of a dark hazle ; and 
from the shade of his projecting 
eye-bones and brows, appear black, 
they glow with all the ardour if -vene- 
real fire, and scintillate with the most 
tremulous sensibility— they roll with 
the celerity and phrenzy qf poetick fer- 
vour, and beam with the most vivid and 
piercing rw* of genius . His mouth 
is large ; Ms voice is manly, clear and 
melodious ; his lips are thin, extreme- 
ly flexible, and when silent, gently clos- 
ed; but opening with facility - to distil 
the honey which trcikles from Ids 
tongue . His chin is rather retreating 
and voluptuous. To analise his face 
with physiognomical scrutiny , you may 
discover many unimportant traits ; but 
upon the first blush , or a, superficial 
view , they are obscured like the spots 
in the sun, by a radiance that dazzles 
and fascinates the sight. 

In company, Burr is rather taci- 
turn. When he speaks, it is with 
such animation, with such apparent 
frankness and negligence, as to induce 
a person to believe he was a m an of 
guileless and ingenuous heart; but 
in my opinion there is no human crea- 
ture more reserved, mysterious, and 
inscrutable. 

I have heard a great deal of Ches- 
terfield and the graces. Surely Burr 
is the epitome— *the essence of them 
all ; for never were their charms dis- 
played with such potency and irresis- 
tible attraction. He seems passion- 
ately fond of female society, and there 
is no being better calculated to suc- 
ceed and shine in that sphere ; to the 
ladies he is all attention — all devotion 
— in conversation he gazes on them 
with complacency and rapture, and 
when he addresses them, it is with 
that smiling affability, those captivat- 
ing gestures, that je ne scat qutd, those 
dissolving looks, that soft, sweet, and 
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insinuating eloquence, which takes 
the soul captive before it can prepare 
for defence. In short, he is the most j 
perfect model of an accomplished gen- 
tleman that could be formed, even by 
the wanton imagination of poetry or 
fiction. But, alas! my friend, what 
avails these splendid talents— that 
transcendent address-nay, all the 
blessings that heaven can bestow, 
without that solace, that inestimable 
boon, content and tranquillity ! Burr 
is an exemplary,^ an illustrious in- 
stance of the capriciousness of popu- 
lar admiration, and the mutability of 
human glory and felicity. But* why 
should we w.onder at popular instabili- 
ty and clamour— a discordant voice 
that vilifies and arraigns even Omnipo- 
tence itself ? The circumstances that 
have thus contributed to blast the po- 
pularity and poison the peace and hap- 
piness of this unfortunate man, are 
lamentable indeed; but he who will 
presume to ascribe them to a corrup- 
tion or depravity of heart, rather than 
to the fallibility of man, and the frailty 
of human passions, must be blinded 
by his own venom arid utterly estran- 
ged to every sentiment of compassion, 
and that lenient and divine maxim 
which instructs us, that where oppo- 
sing presumptions are of equal weight, 
the scale should always preponderate 
on the side of mercy. Confident I am 
that there is no person more sincerely 
penitent for this misfortune, than him 
who was the instrument. Yes, my 
friend, even Burr, the inimitable Burr, 
is disturbed, is unhappy ! Often did I 
mark the perturbation of his mind, the 
agonizing sensations which wrung his 
too susceptible heart, and which in 
spite of his philosophy and sprightli- 
ness, wrote themselves in the darkest 
shades of his countenance ; and when 
I beheld the melancholy, the satur- 
nine clouds which often enveloped his 
bleeding, his magnanimous soul, my 
feelings were melted with a thrilling, 
a sublime sympathy— the tears start- 
ed in my eyes, and could I have given 
them the efficacy of the angels, I 
would have expiated his crime— r I 
would have blotted out the imputa- 
tion from the momorv of man, and 
the records of heaven ! 


VARIETY. 

In the rough blast htaves the billow, * 

In, the light air waves the willow ; 

Every thihg of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind a 
What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, onjoyoos Constancy? 

Sombre tale, and satire witty. 

Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty. 

Measur'd sighs, and roundelay. 

Welcome all ! BUT DO NOT STAY. 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoy ou* Constancy ? 

During the celebrated controversy be- 
twixt Mr. Boyle and Dr. Bentley, on 
the subject of the Epistles oflPhalaris, 
some Cambridge wags made the fol- 
lowing pun . They exhibited in a print, 
Phalaris' guards thrusting Dr. Bentley 
into the tyrant's brazen bull, and this 
label issuing from the Doctor's mouth 
— w I had much rather be roasted than 
boiled /” 

Literal Translation from a Bourde&ix paper, 

1 showing one of the elegant and pure mait- 
ners of the Great Nation. 

LATEST FASHIONS AT PARIS. 

“ The;*e has been much clamour 
against stays (corsets) and whale-bones 
and yet e v'ry young lady nowwears stays 
and whale-bones, nay there is even si. 
professor of Stays y like a professor of 
Belles Lettres, attached to every Board- 
ing School. Every week Mr. professor 

&feves, makes them manoeuvre anl 
display their shapes for half ah hour, 
while you hear him roaring out “ Ma- 
demoiselle Julie, a little more on your 
right haunch; Mademoiselle Aman- 
da, don't poke out your stomach so 
much ; Mademoiselle Georgians, 
your elbows have no play, your arms 
are falling to pieces, your body is not' 
ballanced in a direct line ; and all of 
you young ladies, pray remember that 
you must use your left as well as your 
right hand, and that, notwithstanding % 
the perfection of my corsets , she that 
uses her right hand more than her 
left, will infallibly become hump-back-, 
ed." 

IMITATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
Belinda, would’st thou seek to prove 
If still thy heart be fit for love. 

Go, pierce the deep embow’ring shades. 

Go, muse along the silent glades ; . 

If there the brook, that murm’ring flows. 

If Zephyr— if the breaching repc— 
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If these thy heflft p* traosfpoit; move, 
Belinda it is. fit for love ! 

But, ah! if ’mid the wild wood's chirms, 
Where spreadsthe oak his moss-grown arms, 
If tuneful birds — if rising day— 

If ev’ning’s purple westering ray— 

If, on the boundless pebbly shore. 

Thou list the giitt’ring ocean’s roar— 

And if thy heart no transport move, . 

Oh never, never speak of love ! 

MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 

A work entitled More Miseries, being a 
continuation of The Miseries of Human 
Life , having been recently advertised 
- — William Miller respiectfully in- 
forms the publick, that it has no con- 
nexion whatever with that published 
fcy him, in June last, under the title of 
—The Miseries of Human Life-r- and 
which has already gone through Five 
Editions, that he is 'now permitted to 
announce the name of the Rev. James 
Beresford, fellow of Me?tpn Col- 
lege, Oxford, 2^5 the real and sole au- 
thour of the last-named performance ; 
and that no present or future produc- 
tion (under whatever title) upon the 
subject in question is to be considered 
as that of the original authour of the 
Miseries , &c. unless it be advertised as 
published by William Miller, who 
takes this opportunity of giving notice, 
that a second and entirely new vo- 
lume of the Miseries, &c. is in pre- 
paration, and will be published in Ja- 
nuary next. 

marriage. 

‘ On Tuesday, at Stingford Church, 
Dorsetshire, Lord Marsham, only son 
of the Earl of Romney, to Miss Pitt, 
daughter and sole heiress of Wm. 
Morton Pitt, Esq. M. P. for Dorset, 
with a fortune of 60,000/. and an estate 
of 1 2,000/. per annum, independent of 
the estatesof her father. Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Pitt gave the lady away, while 
Colonel Noel and Miss Beckford offi- 
ciated on the occasion. The early part 
of the momingthe whole of the unmar- 
ried female .branches of the neigh- 
bouring tenantry and villages attended 
at Kingston-house, the seat of W. M. 
Pitt x £sq. every female attired in an 
elegant white muslin dress, provided 
for them, as a present on the occasion, 


by Miss Pit t ; after refreshments, abott 
forty couple proceeded two-end -two 
before the procession to the church, 
strewing on the way (before the happy 
couple) in the ancient style, flowers of 
every description, and after the cere- 
mony they returned in the same order, 
attended by near 30Q spectators, to 
Kingston-house, where a dinner was 
provided in booths on the lawn, and 
.the festive eve concluded with a ball 
on the green, in which the nobility 
present shared in the mirth. Early in 
the evening, the happy couple and 
suite set off in post carnages to pass 
the honey-moon at the lady’s own 
seat, Hinchcombe-house, Dorset* 


The fbllawiag beaatifal tines upon Sir William Joses* 
are from Grant's Poem upon the restoration of team- 
ing in the east. 

His was the soul, byfear nor interest sway'd. 
The purest passions, and the wisest head. 
The heart so tender and the wit so true. 
Yet Ibis no malice, that no weakness knew; 
The song, to Virtue as the Muses dear. 
Though glowing chaste, and lovely though 
severe. 

What gorgeous trophies crown his youthful 
bloom, 

The spoils august of Athens and of Rome. 
And, lo ! untouch’d by British brows before,. 
Yet nobler trophies wait on Asia’s shore .* 
There, at his magick voice, what wonders 
rise ! 

Th* astonish’d East unfolds her mysteries; 
Round her dark shrine a sudden blaze he 
showers. 

And all unveil’d the proud Pantheon* towers. 
Where, half unheard. Time’s formless bil- 
lows glide, 

Alone he stems the dim discover’d tide ; 
Wide o’er the expanse as darts his radiant 
sight. 

At once, the vanish’d ages roll in light 
Old India’s Genius, bursting from repose. 
Bids aU his tombs their mighty dead dis- 
close ; 

Immortal names ! though long immers’d in 
shade. 

Long lost to song, tho’ destin’d not to fade. 
O’er all the master of the spell presides. 
Their march arranges, andtheir order guides; 
Bids here or there their ranks or gleam or 
blaze 

With hues of elder or of later days. 


* This alludes to the various elucidations 
which Sir W. Jones has given of Hindoo 
mythology. 
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where in British fobea *oge M«nuf* 

shines, . 

And willing Science opes her Sancreet mines! 
His ire the triumphs of* her ancient lyres. 
Her tragick sorrows, and her epick fires ; 
Her earliest arts, and learning's sacred store, 
And strains sublime of philosophick lore : 
Bright in his vjew their gather'd pomp ap- 
pears. 

The treasur'd wisdom of a thousand years. 
Oh, could my verse, in characters of day, 
The living colours of thy mind portray, 

And on the skeptick, 'midst his impious 
dreams, - 

Flash all the brightness of their mingled 
beams ! 

Then should he know, how talents various, 
bright, 

•With pure Devotion's holy thoughts unite ,* 
And blush (if yet a blush survive) to see 
What genius, honour, virtue ought to be. 
Philosopher — ye t to no system tied. 

Patriot— yet friend to all the world beside; . 
Ardent with temper, and with judgment 
bold. 

Firm, though not stern, and though correct, 
not cold ; 

Profound to reason, or to charm us gay, 
Leam'd without pride, and not too wise to 
pray. 

At the time of the marriage of the 
Duke of Wirtemburg, the following 
couplet was handed about. His high- 
pess was unusually corpulent, and also 
of a very warm temperament. 

* Quoth Wirtemhurg’s duke, 1 bum with 
desire," 

“ Then, Cupid exclaims, all the fat 's in the 
fire." 

These lines cannot be said to be very 
applicable to the present Prince (Je- 
rome) and Princess of Wirtemburg. 
A wit thinks* however* with a trivial 
alteration, they would not be very un- 
apt, if the spare form of his Imperial 
Highness is considered: 

“ Quoth Wirtemburg’s prince, I bum with 
desire," 

** Says the princess, n'importe, there 's no 
fat in the fire." Walpole Wag. 

INTEGRITY OF THE AMERICAN BAR. 
"We have repeatedly taken occasion to 
speak with our loudest emphasis of the 
probity as well as the talents of a learned 
profession, who are perpetually assailed by 


f In reference to Sir W. Jones’s celebrated 
translation of “ The Institutes of Menu," 
the great Indian legislator. 
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the Anehcffii Vfslgtif. * Genius and Virtue 
are always hated by every Vandal and eve- 
ry villain. The flame of persecution, which 
these execrable wretches have long been 
kindling, we hope soon to see extinguished 
in their own blood. As another proof of 
the integrity of our lawyers, if a new proof 
be wanting, we subjoin the following reso- 
lution of the Cumberland Bar. It exhibits 
all the delicacy of the moral sense, and all 
the spirit of scholars and gentlemen. 

CUMBERLAND BAR. 

Whereas it is essential to the ho- 
nour and reputation of the Bar, and 
highly conducive to the good of the 
community, that all suits of law 
should be originated with pure mo- 
tives, and conducted to their issue 
with candour and fidelity ; and where- 
as it is more especially important that 
no bond, note, or demand, should be 
directly or indirectly purchased or ob- 
tained by loan or advance of monies 
thereon, with the corrupt view of mul- 
tiplying actions and accumulating 
costs : It is therefore resolved as the 
united sense of the Cumberland Bar, 
that no counseller or practising at- 
torney can consistently with his oath 
or duty, or. with honour or honesty, 
directly or indirectly purchase, or 
otherwise obtain by loan or advancing 
money thereon, or promising so to do, 
or raising expectation thereof, Or bf 
any other means, any bonds, notes, 
securities or demands whatever, with 
intent, and for the purpose of com: 
mencing actions thereOn, and there- 
by creating controversies and costs : 
and it is further resolved as the opi- 
nion of the Bar, that such conduct in 
a coun seller or practising attorney, . 
is a desertion of moral principle ; a vi- 
olation of professional confidence and 
duty ; a disgrace to the Bar / and a 
mischief in society . 

And to prevent the imputation of 
such conduct to the Bar> as a body t 
when it may be deserved by individu- 
als thereof only, it is further resolved, 
that the secretary of the Bar forth- 
with cause an attested copy of the 
foregoing resolutions to be published 
in the Portland Gazette and Eastern 
Argus, for three weeks successively.. 

A true copy frown, the Record of said Bar . 

Attest, 

Horatio Southgate, Sec’ry. 
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Dwm the Anti-yacoim Review. 

Sir, 

i 9 - * m ‘ 

I send you a trifle that was written 
some years ago, and suggested, 1 be- 
lieve, by the “ Needy Knife Grinder” 
of your illustrious predecessour, the 
original Anti-Jacobin. Whatever may 
become of the sentiment, the sapphick 
metre seems to be pretty correct. We 
must suppose a philosophical Jacobin, 
wh6 had been contemplating with rap- 
ture the massacres at Lyons, La Ven-j 
dee, &c. And that.soon after, on con- 
sidering the fate of a Goose that had 
been roasted and eaten in the house of 
a loyal gentleman, he breaks out into 
the following poetick-patriotick win- 
nings. 

Benvolio. 

Sapphia's Lamentation of a Jacobin on the demolition 
o i a roasted Goose. 

Scaly Goose -gander, what a sad mishap this ! 
Innocent -throat cut— not a friend to save 
thee. 

While cruel cook, sans pity, Goosey gander, 
Sticks on a vile spit 

Scaly Goose-gander, whither art thou wan- 
der M? 

Not, as thy bard sings, in a lady’s chamber j 
The* to that room thy pretty snowy plumes 
may 

Pass in a down bed. 

Pluck’d are thy plumes all lily bright and 
shiny. 

Now, alas! e’en thy merry-thought’s a sad 
thought ; , . 

And the dear breast bone, fie upon the ty- 
rant, 

Turn’d to a skip-jack. 

This the proud tyrant’s boys and girls 

took. 

Making it skip where thou! alas, devour’d 
wast. 

Cobler, how cou’dst thou pitylefes supply 
wax 

For such a foul deed ? 
Jacobins thee would not abuse so grossly. 
Tender are their hearts— regicides and athe- 
ists 

Melt at each downfal of d bug or louse de- 
stroy’d by the tyrants. 


MERRIMENT. 

Mr. George Wood, as amiable as a 
man, as he is eminent as a special 
pleader, was at the theatre seeing the 
play of Macbeth. In the scene where 
Macbeth questions the witches in the 
cavern, what they are doing, they an- 


swer, M a deed without a name.”. This 
phrale struck the ears of the special 
pleader much more forcibly than the 
most energetiok passages of the play, 
and he immediately remarked to a 
friend who accompanied him. “ A 
deed without a name, why ’ds void." - 

Mrs. S. of faro memory, was re- 
proaching her daughter with her fre- 
quent disappointments, in not having 
been able to get married. “ Ah, child !” 
said she, “if you had played your 
cards as I have done, you would have 
got off long ago.” “Ah mother!” 
she replied, “I tho&ld have got off 
long ago, if you had^ot played your 
cards at all*” 

On the corporation of London pre- 
senting the freedom of die city to Ad- 
miral Rodney, in * gold hex; and to 
Admiral Keppel, in a box of Heart qf 
Oak , Mr. Whitefoord wrote the fol- 
lowing Epigram: 

Each admiral’s defective part, 

Satirick cits, you’ve told ; • 

The cautious Keppel wanted heart, , 
And gallant Rodney, gold. 

Mr. Pitt, walking one dark evening, 
with the late Edmund Burke, and the 
latter coming to a short post fixedin 
the pavement, which, in the earnest- 
ness of conversation, he took to be a\ 
boy standing in his way, said, hastily, 
“ get out of the way, boy.” “ That 
boy, sir,” said the minister, very calm- 
ly, “ is a /wsf-boy, who never turns 
out of his way for any body.” 

A carpenter passing by with a. deal 
board on bis shoulder, hit Mr. Pratt 
on the head with the end of it ; when 
perceiving what he had done, he cried, 
out, “ Have a care , sir." “ Why** re- 
plied Mr. Pratt, “ do you intend to Ait 
me again?" 

Dr. Parr is not very delicate in the 
choice of his expressions, when heat- 
ed by argument or contradiction. He 
once called a clergyman a fool, who, 
indeed, was little better. The clergy- 
man said, he would complain of this 
usage to the Bishop. Do,” said the 
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Doctor , u and my lord Bishop wilbcon- 
jirraryou.” 

Rowland Hill, holding forth at the 
chapel in Wapping to a crowded audi- 
ence, used the following phrase, “You 
are all sinners ! great sinners, vile sin- 
ners, wicked sinners, Wafifring «'n- 
ners /” The last phrase bearing a dou- 
ble meaning, some of the congregation 
considered it as particularly aimed at 
their own vicinity, and drove him from 
the pulpit*. 

An eminent collector of books, who 
seldom reads any thing beyond the 
title page, told Professor Person once 
that he .was fond of books in folio. 
“ There,” said the professor, “ I differ 
from you: I like them best in fructuf 

When Graham the auctioneer had 
the impudence to stand candidate for 
Westminster, his coach one day hap- 
pened to prevent Lord Win. Russel’s 
from drawing up. On this his lord- 
ship desired die coachman to drive off; 
at the same time calling to the owner, 
** Mr. Auctioneer, your coach is a 
going 1 agoing! agoing! gone!” 

At a representation of the Chance* 
at Plymouth, two or three years ago, 
Miss Mellon performed the part of 
the Second Constantia. A young mid- 
shipman was enraptured with her; and 
when she recited, “ Now, if any young 
fellow would take a liking to me, and 
make an honest woman of me, I’d 
make him the best wife in the world*” 
« I tidily by G-d,” exclaimed the tar; 
“ and I have two year’* pay to receive 
next Friday F 

Mr. Reynolds was at one of the 
Dutchess of B- ■ ■ «’s masquerades, 
when, being known, some of the char- 
acters took occasion to rally him on 
having introduced his dog Carlo, as 
one of the Dramatis Personae, in his 
new farce, Thb Caravan. « Why,” 
said he, “ to tell you the truth, our 
poets have gone over the same ground 
so often, that I was forced to go to 
JVeio found-land in search of novelty.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

For The Port Folio. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

The folkfer inclines were written by a lady, and ad- 
dressed to Mr. Trott, an artist deservedly celebrated 
for the character and style of his paintings. 

Think *tis for Love’s fastidious eye. 

So hard to please, your skill you try. 

Who, conscious of your power, demands 
The finish’d portrait from your hands. 

Then let him in the picture trace 
More thaui the image of my face ; 

Let him, in every line express’d. 

Behold what passes in my breast 
But is not this beyond your art? 

Or are you skill’d to read the heart ? 

And can your pencil’s magick touch. 

Say all, but yet not say too much ? 

Can it bid warm affection glow ? 

Can it a grateful passion show ? 

Can it a face so plain as mine 
Irradiate with that air divine. 

Which love, love only can impart. 

Which speaks the fond, devoted heart? 

Can it to memory restore 
My form, when I’m beheld no more. 

And make the faithful picture glow 
With feeling which no words can show ? 

lines addressed by a lady in New York to a young la- 
dy in Philadelphia. 

For thee, dear girl. I’d wishes form. 

That pain and sorrow ne’er were known. 
That disappointment^ cankering worm 
Were gendered in the brain alone! 

I’d wish that envy, hate and scorn 
Might no more on our earth be seen. 

Or banish’d with thy youthful mom, 

.. Should be as though they ne’er had been. 

And all the vapours of the earth. 

From bog, or brake, or sightless fen. 

The glorious sun should scatter forth. 

And hiHs add v allies smile again. 

I’d ask the fragrant breath of heav’n. 

To paint the roses on thy cheek. 

And all the dewy stars of ev’n. 

To give thine eyes effulgence meek. 

The gentleness that marks the dove, 

Should in thy gentler bosom dwell; 

Nor e’en the potent god of Love 
Should harm it by bis magick spell. 

The wisdom which in ancient days 
Form’d the bright wreath for Sheba’s name. 
Thine should transcend, as do the lays, 
Which spread the Swiuvof Avon’s fame. 
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I’d call on Plenty to bestow 
The treasures of her fruitful horn; 

And Health without whose smile, you know. 
All other good excites our scorn. 

But counting now this scene of bliss. 
Which I would fain that you possest. 

The debtor page is simply this ; 
Contents— it balances the rest 


For The Port Fotio, 

?be stream unknown ro song,. 

There is a stream, unknown to fame, 

A stream, that bears a barbarous name, 

A stream unknown to classick sung, 

That rolls its placid waves along 
Through fields of corn, and fertile plains. 
The wealth and pride of rustick swains. 
Supported by the living rills 
That gurgle from a thousand hills. 

Until it finds a fiow’ry dell. 

Where Naiads might delight to dwell ; 
And MOrtive Fays, if such there were. 
Might told their nightly revels there : 

Qft have I view’d the pleasing scene. 
Beneath the beech that shades the green ; 
Or where the oak its branches spreads. 

Or poplars raise their tow’ring heads;' 

Or where the ash and elm combine 
To prop the weak aspiring vine ; 

Oftjn a listless, waking dream# 

Where bending willows kiss the stream. 
I’ve gaz’d to see the passing tide 
Swift o’er the grav’ly bottom glide ; 
Onward, it roils its lucid flood 
Through the dark umbrage of a wood, 
’Till rushing from the shady grove 
It bursts upon the fields I love, 

And winding on by cooling bowers. 

Where Beauty’s hand has planted flowers. 
With hast’ning current boldly flows 
O’er rocks that would its course oppose. 
How swiftly do its waters play ! 

Ye waves ! why haste ye, thus away ? 
Where will ye find another vale, 

Where maids as fair as Cara dwell? 

Sweet vale ! where oft at early light, 

I watch’d the slow retiring night! 

Sweet vale ! where oft at eve I stray'd. 

To muse upon my fav’rite maid ! 

Not Ida’s sacred piny grove, 

Where Paris yielded ail for love ; 

Nor yet Arcadia’s classick plains. 

So fam’d of old for piping swains ; 


Not Tempi’s vale, where 16 strky’d ' 

Till Jove surpris’d the wand’ring maid I 
Nor yet those gay Sicilian bowers. 

Where Ceres* daughter gather’d flowers* 
And whence, the nymph, in sad affright. 
Was borne by Dis, to realms of night ; 

Not all that heated fancy dreams 
Of sylvan grots, and haunted streams ; 

Not happy isles, Elysian shades. 

Or Moslem heaven of black-eyed maids* 
Could tempt to rove my steady eye 
From the delightful fields that lie 
Upon the stream, unknown to fame. 

The stream that bears a.barb’rous name ? 

Annies. 

April 25, 1807- 

For The Port Folio . 

WAR. 

Hark the trumpet’s shrilly sound ! 

Hark the whizzing bullets fly. 

See the wounded stre w’d around. 

See the earth of bloody, dye. 

See the smoke in volumes rise, 

Mark the horrour of each face. 

See the vanquished party flies. 

See the victors urge the chase ; 

Cruel War ! when wilt thou cease. 

When, oh when wilt thou be o’er— 

When shall we behold sweet Peace, 

Or shall she return no more ? 

When shall be no blood-gorged field. 

When his field the peasant till ? 

Shalf k no morq harvests yield. 

His bam, his granary, to fill ? 

Alas ! when from the bloody strife 
Shall conflicting bands retire ? 

When, oh when, the drum and fife 
No more barb’rous man inspire. 

-I. S. H. 

The following is a very hu morons parody <tf 
race’s “ Per^cos odi.” 

TO MY BARBER. 

Friz me no more— I cannot bear 
Mountains of powder on my hair. 

And oceans of pomatum ; 

Let city prigs or courtly beaus 
Wear die scarce bag, or scarcer rose, 

I will not, for ITRite ’em : 

Tb be so feathered, as an owl. 

Or larded like a Gallick fowh 
For Englishmen is horrid ; 

Dress me no longer like a fop. 

But bring my Scratch , whpse Tyburn top 
Lies snug upon my forehead. 
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MISCELLANY. 

For The Fort Folio. 

ORIENTAL POESY. 
the poem of AMR v.— 'Concluded. 

On the day when we are anxious to 
protect oun families, we keep vigilant guard, 
clad in complete steel; but, on the day 
when we have no . such anxiety for them, 
our legions assemble in foil council : led by 
a chief among the descendants of Josham, 
the son of Beir, we bruise our adversaries, 
both the weak and the strong. 

Oh ! the nations remember not the time 
when we bowed the neck, or were ever 
Bogged in the conflict. Oh! let not the 
people be infatuated or violent against us ; 
for we will requite their infatuation, which 
surpasses the folly of the most foolish. 

On what pretence, O Amru, son of Hin- 
da, should we be subject to the sovereign 
whom thou wouldst place over us ? By 
what pretence, O Amru, son of Hinda, dpst 
thou yield to our calumniators, and treat us 
with indignity ? Thou hast menaced us; 
thou hast sought to intimidate us ; but, gent- 
ly, O king! say, when were We ever the 
Vassals of thy mother? 

Our javelins, O Amru, disdain their vehe- 
mence before thee, in assailing foes : when- 
ever a man uses force to bend them, they 
start back, and become inflexibly rigid ; so 
rigid, that when they return to their former 
state, they ring with a shrill noise, piercing 
the neck and forehead of him who touches 
them. 

Hast thou Over been informed that Jo- 
sh&m, the son of Beir, in battles anciently 
fought, was at any time remiss ? We have 
inherited the renown of Alkama, the don of 


Saif, who, by dint of valour, obtained ad- 
mission for us into the castles of glory. We 
are heirs to Mohalhil, to Zoheir, the flower 
of his tribe : Oh ! of how noble a treasure 
were they the preservers ! 

From Altabalso, and from Celthum, wfe 
have received the inheritance transmitted 
from their progenitors. By Dhu’lborra, of 
whose fame thou hast heard the report, have 
we been protected ; and through him w© 
protect those who seek our aid. 

Before him, the adventurous Coleib sprung 
among us ; and what species of glory have 
we not attained ? 

When our antagonists twist against us the 
cords of battle , either we burst the knot, or 
rend the necks of our opponents. 

We shall be found the firmest of tribes in 
keeping our defensive alliance, and the most 
faithful in observing the bond of out; treaties. 

When the flames were kindled in the 
mountain, on the morning of the excursion, 
we gave succour more important than the 
aid of other allies. To give immediate re- 
lief, we kept all our herds confined in Dhu 
Orathei, until our milch camels of , noble 
breed were forced to graze upon withered 
herbs. 

We protect with generosity the man who 
submits to us; but chastise with firmness 
him by whom we are insulted. We reject 
the oners of those who have displeased us ; 
but accept the presents of those with whonj 
we are satisfied. 

We succoured the right wing, when our 
troops engaged in combat, and our valiant 
brothers gave support to the left. They 
made a fierce attack against the legions 
which opposed them, and we not less fierce- 
ly assailed the squadrons by which we were 
opposed. They returned with booty and 
with rich spoils, and the sons of kings were 
among ©Ur captives. 

s * 
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To you, O descendants of Beir, to you we 
address ourselves 1 Have you not learned 
the truth concerning us 1 Have you ncft ex- 
perienced with what impetuosity our troops 
have attacked your troops, with what force 
have they darted their javelins ? We are 
armed with bright sabre's, and clad in har- 
bergeons made in Yemen; our cimeters are 
part Straight, part bent. We have coats of 
mail, that glitter like lightning ; the plaits 
of which are seen in wrinkles above oiir 
belts: when at any time our heroes put 
them' off, you may see their skin blackened 
with the pressure of the steel. The plaits 
of our halberds resemble the surface of a 
pool, which the winds have ruffled in their 
course. 

On the morning of attack, we are borne 
into the field on short-haired steeds, which 
have been known to us from, the time when 
we weaned them, and which we rescued 
from our toes after they had been taken. 
They rush to the fight, armed with breast- 
plates of steel; they leave it with their 
manca dishevelled and dusty ; and the reins, 
tied in knots, lie on their necks. We* inhe- 
rited tins excellent breed from our virtuous 
ancestors ; and, on our deaths, they will be 
inherited by our sons. 

All the tribes of Maad perfectly know, 
when their tents are pitched in the well- 
watered valleys, that we support the dis- 
tressed eveiy year ; and are bountiful to 
such as solicit their bounty ; that we defend 
the oppressed, when we think it just; and 
fix our abode in Arabia, where we find it 
convenient ; that we give succour to those 
who are near us, when the bright cimeters 
make the eyes of our heroes wink. We 
entertain strangers at our board, whenever 
we are able ; but we hurl destruction on 
those who approach us hostilely. 

We are the tribe who drink water from 
the clearest brooks ; whilst other clans are 
forced to drink it fbul and muddy. 

Go, ask the sons of Tamah and of Domia, 
how they have found us in, the conflict ! 

Behind us, come eur lovely, our charming 
damsels, whom we guard so vigilantly that 
they cannot be made captive, or even treated 
with disrespect; fair maidens, descended 
from Josham, the son of Beir, who com- 
prise every species of beauty, both in the 
opinion of men, and in truth : they- have ex- 
acted a promise from their husbands, that 
when they engaged with hostile legions, 
distinguished by marks of valour, they would 
bring back as spoils, coats of mailand cime- 
ters, and captives led in pairs. 

Thou mayest behold us sallying forth into 
the open plain, whilst every other tribe 
seeks auxiliaries through fear of dur prowess. 

When our damsels are on foot, they walk 
with graceful motions, and wave their bo- 


dies like those of libertines, heated with 
wine; They feed with their fair hands our 
coursers of noble birth ; and say to us, you 
: are too husband of ours, unless you protect u* 
from the foe. Yes ; if we defend them not* 
we retain no possessions of value after their 
loss, nor do we think even life desirable ! 
but nothing can afford our sweet maids so 
sure a protection as the strokes of our sa- 
bres, which make men’s arms - fly off like 
the clashing wands of playful boys. We 
seem, when oUr cimeters are displayed, 
protect all mankind as fathers protect their 
children. Our heroes roll the heads of their 
enemies, as the strong well-made youths 
roll their balls in the smooth vale. This 
world is ours, and ail~thai appears twtihe 
face of it ; and when we do attack,- we at- 
tack with irresistible force. When a tyrant 
oppresses and insults a nation, we disdain 
to degrade ourselves, by submitting to his 
wilL We have been called injurious, al- 
though we have injured no man; but, if 
they persist in calumniating us," we will 
show the vehemence of our anger. As 
soon as a child is weaned from its mother, 
the loftiest chiefs of other clans bend the 
knee, and pay him homage. We force our 
enemies to taste the unmixed draught of 
death ; and heavy is the overthrow of our 
adversaries in battle. We fill the earth 
With our tents,- until it becomes too narrow 
for them ; and cover the ocean with our 
ships. 

MR. PITT. 

From a source at once pure and legiti- 
mate we derive the following. The third 
paragraph represents in a very vivid man- 
ner, and with great happiness of expression, 
the indefatigable labours and fervid zeal- ef 

the IMMORTAL STATESMAN who in aHl- 

ance with Edmond Burke strangled the. 
French snake of Jacobinism. 

Such was Mr. Pifct*5 indifference to 
pecuniary considerations, that he has 
solicited the loan of one hundred 
pounds at the most prosperous era of 
his publick career. 

It has been affirmed that “ his anxi- 
ety for his country destroyed him. 
To those who are capable of estimat- 
ing the office of our English Prime 
Minister, who are acquainted with the 
character of Mr. Pitt, \*ha recollect 
the arduous transactions which en- 
grossed his attention during the grea- 
ter part of his administration, and the 
delicacy of his bodily constitution, 
this affirmation must appear unques- 
\ 
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tionabfc. His ambition in the service 
of that country whose councils he was 
appointed to direct ; his indefatigable 
attention to publick business in subor- 
dinate as well as essential points ; to- 
gether with those splendid exertions 
of his eloquence, which the nature of 
Parliamentary opposition incessantly 
demanded ; tie effects of such causes 
without the intervention of disappoint- 
ment and disaster, might easily have 
undermined the health of no ordinary 
man, and have accelerated the disso- 
lution of his powers. 

Never was Mr. Pitt found unpre- 
pared for the toils and duties imposed 
by his office. He was to be seen at 
all hours, he might be consulted on 
every subject; his daily reflections, 
his nightly visions, were alike occupi- 
ed by the cares of patriotism, alike 
studious for the welfare of his coun- 
try. Secretaries were the attendants 
of his bed; and, whether messengers 
were to be received or despatched, 
whether information was to be heard, 
or instructions communicated, nothing 
was permitted to interfere with the 
important concerns of the state; no 
delays were tolerated, no listlessness 
indulged on his part. From des- 
patches to audiences, from the coun- 
cil table to the drawing room, and 
from the levee to the House of Com- 
mons, the Minister was always him- 
self and always accessible. 

The illness that terminated the, 
mortal existence of Mr. Pitt, was of 
no recent origin. Of a fickle, if not 
a feeble constitution, and afflicted by 
an hereditary gout, he had long been 
a valetudinarian. In the summer of 
1802 , his health was so seriously af- 
fected, that he does not appear to have 
ever afterwards effectually recovered. 
His whole nervous system was so de- 
ranged that he was unable to sleep for 
weeks together ; and this melancho- 
ly prevention of ordinary repose even- 
tually induced his death. He was at 
length so reduced by a general debi- 
lity, accompanied by water in the 
chest, and weakness of stomach, that 
he could neither admit nor retain sus- 
tenance. 


REVIEW. 

From an English publication. 

The Speech of the Hon. J. Randolph, Re- 
presentative for the State of Virginia, in 
the General Congress of America, on a 
Motion for the Nonimportation of British 
Merchandize pending the present Dis- 
i pates between Great- Britain and Ameri- 
ca ; with an Introduction, by the authour 
of “War in Disguise.” 8vo. P. 78.2s. 
6d. New- York printed; London reprin- 
ted; Butterworth. Hatchard. 1806. 

The very able introduction to this 
speech opens with some cursory re- 
marks upon certain answers to “ War 
in Disguise,” which we have not yet 
seen ; and the authour very properly 
brings the authority of Mr. Randolph, 
in aid of the arguments so strongly en- 
forced in that excellent tract. 

“I invoke,” says he, “the declare ■ 
tions of this American leader, made 
in the hearing of Congress, to attest 
that the strictures on the colonial tra- 
ders of that country, contained in my 
former publications were in no degree 
unfounded. I appeal to his senti- 
ments on the true interests of his 
fellow-citizens at large, that they are 
on the same side of this controversy 
with our own. I rely on his opinion, 
and still more on his irrefragable ar- 
guments, in proof that a war between 
that country and this, would be but in 
a slight degree noxious to the com- 
merce of Great-Britain ; while its 
consequences would be ruinous to 
America, and such as her citizens 
would not, even for a brief period, be 
brought patiently to endure.” 

Our readers will recollect that, in 
our Summary of Politicks, published 
three months ago, we maintained this 
very point; and happy we are to find 
ourselves so ably supported in our 
opiniqn, by such an orator as Mr. 
Randolph, and by such a writer as the. 
authour of this Introduction; who 
adds, “ I quote this respectable autho- 
r rity, not only as a caution against pre- 
cipitated determination, but to show 
that timid and ruinops concessions may 
be easily and finally avoided.” Would 
to Heaven our ministers had been im- 
pressed with a full conviction of this 
truth before they passed the American 
intercourse bill ! 
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Our authour’s reasoning in defence 
of the rule of the war of 1756, al- 
ways appeared to us unanswerable ; 
but he has strengthened it by a case, 
his conclusions from which we defy 
the whole world to overturn. 

“ What 1 is Buonaparte to exclude 
British sugar and coffee from the con- 
tinent, and is America to enable him 
to do so, by supplying it with French 
and Spanish sugar, and coffee, in their 
stead? Ar§ neutral markets even tp 
be shut by violence against our plan- 
ters, that our enemies may establish 
there a monopoly against them ? Are 
the merchants of neutral states to be 
laid under an interd^t as to the carri- 
age of British manufactures or mer- 
chandize to friendly ports; and while 
submitting as they do to that inter- 
dict, can they assert nevertheless 
against us a right to carry the manu- 
factures of our enemies to the colo- 
nies of France and Spain? Are neu- 
trals, in a word, to give effect to a sys- 
tem avowedly adopted for the destruc- 
tion of English commerce, yet found, 
on their amity with England, a right 
to prevent or frustrate a retaliation on 
our part against the commerce of our 
Enemies? 

The man who can give an answer to 
this question in the affirmative , may 
have an English tongue , but must have 
a French heart . The authour pro- 
ceeds to show that France has violated 
the neutral territories of the conti- 
nental powers, has entered peaceful ci- 
ties, and seized upon foreign maga- 
zines, for the purpose of preventing the 
4ale of British goods ; that, in short, 
for the gratification of his hatred 
Against this country, he has inyaded 
every neutral right; and then, he just- 
ly observes: 

“ If they (the neutral nations) will 
tamely permit Buonaparte to exclude 
ships when laden with our merchan- 
dize from Hamburgh, and such other 
maritime places, yet permitted to be 
called neutral, as the terrour of his 
arms has already shut against us, and 
to extend, as he now threatens, the 
same system to Portugal and Den- 
mark, it is not neutral, it is not equal, 
to deny a like latitude to us; and they 


would have no right. to complain, if w& 
should apply the same interdiction as 
generally to the merchandize of our 
enemies, wherever our power ex- 
tends ; that is, to every maritime part 
of the globe.* 

But, as he truly remarks, the only 
subject of dispute with America, at 
present, is colonial produce, and colo- 
nial supplies; whereas the principle 
would fairly apply to a general inter- 
diction of the carriage of all goods 
belonging to our enemies. , America 
is prevented from importing British 
goods, whether colonial or European, 
into Hamburgh ; not because such is 
the will of the lawful sovereign of that 
city, but because it is the mandate of 
the Corsican Usurper, and to this she 
tamely submits, as she does to every 
insult from France, without a mur- 
mur. What right then would she 
have to complain, if we were to for- 
bid her to carry French, Dutch, or 
Spanish goods, to any other seaports 
in Europe? 

“ The main, though preposterous 
defence of the frustration of our hos- 
tilities against the enemy’s colonial 
trade, is his right to open his own 
ports ; but has he a right to shut ujp 
neutral ports, as well as to open his 
own? There at least, the land-right 
will not bear the sea-wrong. Besides, 
America has now shrunk from this fa T 
vourite principle of hers when she 
had to deal with a power that would 
not be bullied ; she has not only suf- 
fered France to take her ships whei) 
trading to St. Domingo, but at the im- 
perious mandate of that power, has 
passed a law to forbid the trade to her 
subjects. Is it because Dessalines has 
not as good a title to Hayti, as Buona- 
parte to Naples? I should deny the 
proposition, even as to Paris : but at 
least Dessalines has as good a right to 
make laws in Hayti, as Buonaparte in 
Hambugh.” 

“That France, an exile from the 
ocean, should, under such circumstan- 
ces, have the assurance to wage with 
us a war of commercial exclusions, is 
singular enough. But if neutrals will 
persevere in their present conduct, 
and if England kindly submit to it/ 
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the njan is perfectly rational, and can- 
not rail pf final success. Behold then, 
a new prodigy of this extraordinary 
age : the utmost maritime strength is 
impotent to protect commercial navi- 
gation; and a power that is driven 
from the ocean can destroy the trade 
of his enemy ! But the paradox is of 
easy solution. The plain key to it is, 
the new and compendious principle 
that the rights of neutrality are nothing 
on shore, but every thing at sea. 

Well, indeed, may the authour ex- 
claim, if this doctrine is to prevail, let 
America ease us of our navy, a use- 
less burthen, and exchange this island 
for a district beyond the Blue Moun- 
tains! 

Mr. Randolph’s speech is that of a 
true statesman, who loves his coun- 
, and warns it against the adoption 
a system, in which its best inte- 
rest* would be sacrificed to the grati- 
fication of 44 mercantile avarice.” He 
truly says, that such misers, who can 
gravely contend that America is an 
overmatch for Great-Britain on the 
ocean* are not deserving of a serious 
answer. 44 The proper arguments for 
such statesmen are a strait-waistcoat, 
a dark room, water-gruel, and deple- 
tion.” He reasons thoughout, with 
strength and ability ; indicating the 
dangers to which a war with England 
would inevitably expose America ; and 
showing that the question of conten- 
tion is not worth a dispute* 

44 What is the question in dispute ? 
The carrying-trade. What part of it? 
The fair, the honest and the useful 
trade, that is engaged in carrying our 
own productions to foreign markets, 
and bringing back their productions in 
exchange? No Sir, it is that carrying- 
trade which covers enemy’s property, 
and carries the coffee, the sugar, and 
other West-India products to the mo- 
ther-country. /, for one , will not 
mortgage my firofierty and my liberty to 
carry on this trade . It is not for the 
lionest carrying-trade of America, but 
for this mushroom, this fungus of war, 
for a trade which, as soon as the na- 
tions of Europe are at peace will no 
longer exist; it is for this that the spi- 
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rit of avaricious traffick would plunge 
us into war.” 

He warns his countrymen in the 
language of political wisdom ; 44 Take 
away the British navy, and France to- 
morrow is the tyrant of the oceatu 
This brings me to my second point. 
How far is it politick in the United 
States to throw their weight into thp 
scale of France at this moment ? From 
whatever motive, to aid the views of 
gigantick ambition; to make hey 
mistress of the sea and land, to jeopar- 
dize the liberties of mankind. Sir, 
you may help to crush Great-Britain, 
you may assist in breaking down her 
naval dominion, but you cannot suc- 
ceed to it. The iron sceptre of the 
ocean will pass into his hands who 
wears the iron crown of the land. You 
may then expect a new code of mari- 
time law. 

Mr. Randolph reprobates, with the 
warmth which every honest man must 
naturally feel on such a subject, the 
base proposition for confiscating the 
national debt, for passing a law to de- 
fraud foreigners out of their just de- 
mands, and aU this “for the fraudulent 
protection of belligerent property under 
your neutral flag” The name of the 
miscreant who appears to have pro- 
posed, or at least, to have supported a 
proposition, which would be much 
more becoming a den of thieves, than 

a Senate of freemen, was . 

, and he came from Massachu- 
setts . It is proper that the name and 
residence of such a man should be re- 
corded for the information of Europe ; 
that when a foreigner travels through 
the United States, he may avoid him 
as he would a pestilence. This fel- 
low would have made an admirable 
member of Robespierre’s committees, 
or one of Buonaparte’s mute tribunes! 

All Mr. Randolph’s observations 
supply a full confirmation of the cha- 
racter assigned by the intelligent au- 
thour of * 4 War in Disguise,” to the 
carrying trade which has given birth 
to the present dispute with America. 
44 Is Spanish sugar, or French coffee, 
made American property, by the mere 
change of the cargo, or ’ even by the 
landing and payment of the duties? 
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And when these duties are drawn 
back 9 and the sugars and coffee reex- 
ported . are they nbt, as enemy’s pro- 
perty, liable to seizure ? And is there 
not the best reason to believe, that 
this operation is performed in many, 
if not in most cases, to give a neutral 
aspect and colour to the merchan- 
dize?” 

After this will any Briton have the 
assurance, or rather the baseness, to 
defend this detestable trade, this hide- 
ous offspring of avarice and fraud? 
This speech contains a great variety 
of interesting matter ; and ought to be 
generally read in this country. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

On the first of October 1 806, was 
published, (to be continued Monthly), 
Price half a crown, 

Consisting of seven Sheets of Letter-press* 
printed in Octavo, on a fine wove extra royal 
Paper, large Page, with double Columns, so 
as to contain more matter than any literary 
Publication extant. 

No. 1— OF THE 

LITERARY PANORAMA; 
Including a Review of Books, Regis- 
ter of Events, and Magazine of Va- 
rieties. Comprising interesting in- 
telligence from the various Districts of 
the United Kingdom; the British con- 
nexions in the East-Indie3, the West- 
Indies, America, Africa, Western 
Asia, &c. and from the Continent of 
Europe, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, 
Germany, Holland, France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, 8tc. 

Turning with easy eye thou may’st behold— 
From India and the golden Chersonese 
And utmost Indian isle Taprobane, 

From Gallia, Cades, and the British west, 
Germans and Scythians, and Sarmatians 
north. 

Beyond Danubius to the Taurick pool: 

All nations ■ . 

MILTON, PARADISE REGAINED. 

LONDON : 

Printed by Cox* Son, & Baylis, Great 
Queen-street ; Published by C. Taylor, No. 
108, Hatton Garden, Holbom ; . Sold by 
Blacks and Parry, Leadenhall-street ; Eger- 
ton, Whitehall; Hatchard, opposite Albany 
Buddings, Piccadilly ; Budd, Pall-Mall ;may 
be had of all the Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom, and is sold by W. P. Farr and, 
Philadelphia. 


A Panorama is an ingenious device 
in the Art of Painting, wherein a 
Spectator, from an elevated central 
situation, by directing his attention to 
each part successively, inspects the 
whole. The principle and application 
is a happy effort of modern Art ; and 
the popularity acquired throughout 
Europe, by* this kind of exhibition, 
sufficiently proves its merit and attrac- 
tion. But, a Literary Panorama pos- 
sesses advantages over every exertion 
of the Graphick Art: it includes, at 
one view, a kingdom, or a continent ; 
a whole community, however exten- 
sive its interests, or even the globe it- 
self, with its innumerable diversities 
of inhabitants. Nor is such a per- 
formance confined to the contempla- 
tion of objects under a single aspect 
or in their present state ; it examines 
by retrospective consideration, the va- 
rious eve nts which have rendered jthem 
what they are, or looks forward, so far 
as human prudence can anticipate; and 
modestly predicts the natural result 
of those principles whose operations h 
exhibits to' the Spectator. 

The opulent Metropolis of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom is our central station:, 
and, in addressing our visitors, we beg 
leave respectfully to direct their atten- 
| tion, by explaining, as far as the con- 
fined limits of a Prospectus permit, 
the novelty, importance and entertain^ 
ment of the design submitted to their 
patronage. 

Agriculture, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, are prominent subjects of our 
attention. Publick events; Science 
in all its branches; the Moral ancj 
Christian duties of our fellow subjects; 
Philosophicallnvestigations of Nature; 
the Art of Healing ; the Arts of Taste ; 
the Amusements of the Times;— 
whatever improves the mind, satisfies 
the curious and inquisitive, or contri- 
butes to the comfort of life, will find a 
place in our pages. 

W he rover the connexions of Bri- 
tain extend, every endeavour will be 
used to procure authentick means of 
correctly estimating their actual state, 
or their immediate prospects. The 
reader who has concerns in America, 
the West- Indies, theSouthem Hemis- 
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phere, or those immense Territories 
in India, which enjoy the blessings of 
British protection, may expect intelli- 
gence always marked by fidelity ; and, 
frequently, we presume to say, distin- 
guished by importance. In our Indian 
department, especially, various com- 
munications will appear in this work, 
exclusively, on which we might safe- 
ly rest our claim to distinction. 

1 We have also, at a very great ex- 
pense, established Agents in the prin- 
cipal cities on the Continent, from 
whom we doubt not of receiving the 
earliest report of whatever is interest- 
ing, in France, Holland, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Russia; our commissions have 
extended to Moscow; and our hopes in- 
clude the Levant and Western Asia. 
The pressure of Hostilities undoubt- 
edly has retarded, and may for a time 
continue to retard success, in some in- 
stances ; but whatever can be accom- 
plished by perseverance and industry, 
the. proprietors and their agents doubt 
not of accomplishing. The uncom- 
mon interest attached to events now 
passing in Europe, with the anxious 
expectation of scenes to which those 
events appear to be introductory, are 
important arguments for giving imme- 
diate effect to our exertions. 

The object of this work is not to 
add another to the vehicles of mere 
amusement, already too numerous. It 
will associate the sprightly effusions 
of cultivated taste, with the earliest 
records of useful discoveries, in every 
science ; and whether an invention or 
an improvement be of British sugges- 
tion, or devised by the ingenious of 
distant climes, if it have but merit, 
we shali take a pleasure in making it 
known. 

About half our Monthly Number 
will be allotted to a Review of literary 
productions, uniting entertainment 
with useful information. Our choice 
of works for report, will be determined 
by our opinion of their suitability; and 
ovtr mode of reviewing will correspond 
with the nature of the article under 
consideration. We shall designedly 
consult the advantage of our readers 
by communicating whatever is inte- 


resting or valuable in a writer; rather 
than the display of our learning or 
acumen* in the exercise of that critical 
dogmatism, by which, too often, merit 
itself is the sufferer. 

A principal part of our Review, as 
well as of our intelligence, will be 
composed of Foreign Publications. In 
this department we shall occasionally 
improve our priority of information, 
by announcing important performan- 
ces concisely ; reserving a right to re- 
sume the consideration of them in a, 
manner proportionate to their merits. 
Of some we shall only remark their 
nature and subject; of others we may 
offer extracts ; others we may insert 
entire. Our numbers will comprise 
Pubiick and Official Papers ; Reports 
from our Agents abroad; Translations 
from Foreign Communications, pub- 
lick and private; Proceedings of learn- 
ed Societies, and other laudable Insti-; 
tutions; Literary Intelligence of works 
in hand or in the press ; Lists of books 
published; Degrees taken at the Uni- 
versities; Promotions, and a select 
Obituary. To these will be added, the^ 
State of the Markets ; Prices of the 
principal Articles of ExpQrt and Im- 
port ; Reports Agricultural, Commer- 
cial and Colonial; Patents enrolled; 
Discoveries made ; Novelties in the 
Polite World,. in the Fine Arts, in 
articles of Taste and Elegance; and, 
generally, communications of every 
kind, which may be deemed interest- 
ing, to a learned, polite, and commer- 
cial nation. 

It is evident that all subjects cannot 
be treated at equal length together: 
yet each may expect its turn, and in 
order that every number may contain 
a quantity considerably more than is 
usual in periodical works, we have 
determined to print on a size so much 
larger than common, that three of our 
sheets will contain as much as five of 
most other publications; and to obviate 
the too common complaint of the 
sheets' of periodical works falling to 
pieces before they can be perused, our 
numbers shall be delivered neatly 
sewed ; so as to remain on the desk, or 
in the book-case, as compact as bound 
books. 
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If Combining all the advantages of 
a Review of Books, a Register of 
Events, and a Magazine of Miscella- 
neous Literature, t)ie work cannot fail 
of interesting the Statesman, the Di- 
vine, the Members of the Faculty, the 
Lawyer, the Merchant, the Manufac- 
turer, the Agriculturalist, and, general- 
ly the .Man of Business, and the Man 
m Leisure: the Domestick Circle, and 
the Recluse. 

Decided and hearty friends to our 
most excellent Constitution in Church 
and State, we regard Morals, publick 
and private, as the solid foundation of 
prosperity, both national and indivi- 
dual ; and we shall think it a part of 
the duty we owe to our country, to 
manifest our abhorrence of whatever 
opposes the purity of our holy reli- 
gion, the loyalty due to our King, or 
the honour and welfare of our nation. 

Influenced by these sentiments, to 
Which our endeavours will be confor- 
mable, we cheerfully Commit our- 
selves to the candour of the British 
nation, in commencing an enterprise 
so novel in its principle, and so ardu- 
ous in its execution. 


LEVITY. 

The style of Doctor Johnson has 
not escaped the shaft of ridicule. He 
who made every one tremble before 
the severity of his criticism is him- 
self brought to the bar of critical opi- 
nion, and been punished with the lash 
which he so liberally inflicted. The 
stateliness and dignity of his language 
had a very ludicrous appearance when 
connected with the smaller concerns 
of life, and hence a judicious imi- 
tation of his phraseology on trifling 
subjects has been a favourite manner 
of attack with the criticks. The fol- 
lowing humorous effusion fell from 
the pen of the Hon. Mr. ErsViie, the 
present British Minister in this coun- 
try, and is supposed to have been 
written by the Doctor from Buxton af- 
ter coming out of the bath, and ad- 
dressed to his friend Dr. Boswell. 

[Emerald. 


Fortune often delights to exalt 
what nature has neglected, and that 
renown which cannot be claimed by 
intrinsick excellence, is often derived 
from accident. “The Rubicon was 
ennobled by the passage of Caesar,*^' 
and the bubbling up of a stream in. 
the middle of a lime-quarry, has gi- 
ven celebrity to Buxton. 

The waters, in which it is agreed 
no mineral properties reside, and 
which seem to have no better claim to 
superiour heat than what is derived, 
from comparing them with the almost 
Siberian atmosphere that surrounds 
them, are said, however, to possess a x 
spirit, which though too volatile and 
unknown to receive a name from the 
chemists of graver ages, has, in this 
fanciful era, when macaroni philoso^ 
phers hold situation with science, ta- 
ken the lead of all the other elements ; 
and those whose nerves have found no 
relief in change of sky, or variety, 
seek for a refuge here in fixed air. 

Amazing indeed, is the avidity With 
which all ranks of mankind seek after 
that health which they have voluntari- 
ly alienated to disease. Like metho- 
dists, who hope for salvation through 
faith without works, invalids come 
here in hopes to find in the well, that i 
vigour they lost in the bowl ; and to 
absorb in the bath, the moisture that 
evaporated at the ball or in the stews. 

For this purpose, they venture to 
I this dreary spot, which contemplates, 
with envy, the highlands of Scotland; 
surrounded by barren mountains, beat- 
en by storms almost perpetual— where 
scarce an inhabitant is to be seen, un- 
less when the sun (whose appearance 
is justly considered one of the wonders 
of the Peak) draws them out, from a 
curiosity natural to man, to wonder in- 
to what cavern the storm has retired. 

Yet this is summer; and if the winter 
holds its natural proportion, the in- 
habitants of the hall, who are not thir- 
ty yards from the well, must pass 
months without any communication 
with it. Yet here the same folly 
which created disease, for the core « 
which so much is suffered, obstruct* 
the operation of the remedy from 
which so much is hoped. Animated , 
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by the appetite, "which even the di- 
luent powers of common water, assist- 
ed by the vibrations of exercise and 
the collisive hilarity of. reciprocal sa- 
lutation, would give to a body obstruct- 
ed by gluttony and rest; they devour 
with delirious hunger, a farinaceous 
sponge, with its interstices undulated 
in butter, which might smile with 
contempt at the peristaltick exertions 
of an elephant, and of which, the di- 
gestion would be no less an evil, than 
the obstruction: if obstructed, it con- 
vulses the stomach with rancid exha- 
lations: and if by its gravity, it finds 
its way to the bowels, it tumefies them 
with flatulent paroxysms; by its de- 
tention in both, it becomes acrimoni- 
ous and mephytick; and, while its 
fumes arise and salute the brain with 
palsy, its cafiut mortuum descends, and 
lays the foundation of fistula. Very, 
providentially, however, the evils of 
breakfast are not aggravated by the 
dinner. Dinner is rather a ceremony 
here than a repast; and those who are 
delicate and sick acquire popularity, 
by disseminating among the multitude 
that food, which nothing but rude 
health, both of body and mind, could 
digest. When it is finished, the 
chaplain calls upon the company to be 
thankful for what thay have received ; 
and the company remembering they 
have breakfasted, join in the thanks- 
giving. 

The evils' of the day are likewise 
happily alleviated by the early hour of 
goin^ to bed; and if sleep forsakes 
the pillow, even fancy itself cannot 
charge it upon the supper. 

There are, notwithstanding, here, 
Upwards of two hundred people, who, 
by talking continually of how much 
nature has left undone, and how little 
art has done Tor the place, increase 
the spleen in the hope to cure it ; who 
speak with rapture of the beauties and 
pleasures of Matlock, which though 
within their reach, they never go to ; 
and who hoping, by the power of ima- 
gination, convert a smoking cauldron 
into a cold bath, relax and wash to 
sensitive agony, those fibres, Which 
require the tension of the bow-string, 
and the rigour of steel 1 


THE DRAMA. 

Co vent Garden.— After the Come- 
dy of the Merchant of Venice, in 
which Cooke and Miss Smith sustained 
the parts of Shylock and Portia with 
great ability, the following tributary 
Ode to the Memory of Lord Nelson, 
which we understand to be from the 
pen of Mr. Pierce, a gentleman to 
whom the publick is indebted for ma- 
ny elegant, poetick, and pleasing 
dramatick productions, was delivered 
by Cooke. It was accompanied with 
musick that excited the feeling and 
the sympathy of the audience, and was 
greatly applauded. 

Ere yet this day, to Britain sacred made. 
Shall to eternity depart,— 

Let the warm homage of the heart. 

To Nelson’s much-loved memory be paid! 

Yes, — with fidelity, the land 
Shall own the splendours of his high com- 
mand; 

To him shall be her grateful praises giv’n; 
To him — her champion — sent down from 
Heav’n ! 

And often shall she boast in ardent strain 
His deeds — his deathless story ! 

He! — her firm sentinel upon the stormy 
main, > 

— His word of watch was — “ England’s 
glory !” 

“ The page— the mind — his worth shall keep. 
His bright career by honour led : 

And ye, — beneath the waves who sleep — N 
Transcendent ’mohgst the valiant dead! 
Still shall the tale of triumph be renew’d, 
Whene’er the rocks of Trafalgar are vie wMl 

Never shall seaman thither steer, 

But for your fate shall duteous weep ; 
And bending to your watery bier, 

Cali forth your spirits from the deep : 
And while the wind sings o’er the tow’ring 
mast, 

A sigh of wo shall mingle with the blast ! 

There shall the musing mind delight. 
While on the scene the moon shall 
break, 

To raise a visionary fight,— 

And bid the Cheer of victory wake ! 
Those sounds dispersed, in Fancy’s ear shall 

swell 

The oceaji-minstrel’s dirge— the awful knell!” 

O Nelson! to thy country early lost ! 
Great was the final conquest! great the cost! 
Yet, by his brave companions cherish’d. 
His rare example shall to future times 
Teach how, in various seas and climes. 
The foe beneath his valour perish’d ! 

T t 
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And how, icdrfling their faivautnuinb’rmg 
force* 

Through the Atlantick waves he held his 
course, 

tfpon his daring mission bound— ' 

To bring to battle— conquer— and confound ! 

The stage, on this occasion, was 
converted into an orchestra. Cooke 
delivered the ode in a very impressive 
manner. Each stanza was repeated 
by the vocal performers with great 
effect. Incledon was in admirable 
voice. Bellamy’s bass was highly 
applauded. The musick, by Davy, 
was beautiful. 


VARIETY. 

la the rough blast heaves the biTlo-vr, 
In the light air waves th^ willow ; 
Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 
What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 

Sombre tale, and satire witty. 
Sprightly gjlee, and doleful ditty, 
Measur’d sighs, and roundelay. 
Welcome all! BUT DO NOT ST AY. 
What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


THE CONTRAST. 

Sally, with real pain I trace 
The contrast of thy mind and face : 

The snowy whiteness of thy skin. 
Contending with the crimson rose. 
Leads thy admirers to suppose 
’Tis pure intelligence within. 

Oft have I seen a jar so fine, 

1 thought that diamonds sure must shine 
In a receptacle go fair : , - 
But while my scrutinizing eye 
Bar'd in its dark recess to pry, 

I found a filthy cobweb there. 


Believe me. Bell, I love but you. 

And pity my mistake ; 

1 love your sister, it is true ; 

But love her for your sake. 

The moon her light owes to the sun. 
And shines by him alone : 

Bo you are day, and she is night 
With me, when you are gone. 

Qucbeck Mercury. 


Covent Garden, — The splendid spec- 
tacle, “ The Desert « of Arabia has 
been performed a second time in 
.t on< * on ’ an< * P roy ed very attractive. 
The scenery and decorations are 
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equally novel m4 svfperb, tad the me-* 
chanists behind the scenes showing' 
more expertness than on the first' 
night, the piece went on without awy> 
farther interruption than what arose 
from clamorous approbation. 


THE HARP OF SORROW. 

I gave my Harp to Sorrow's hand. 

And she has ruled the chords so long* 
They will not speak at my command* 

They, warble only to her song. 

Of dear departed hours. 

Too fondly loved to last. 

The dew, the breath, the bloom of flowers* 
That died untimely in the blast 

Of long, long years of future care. 

Till lingering Nature yields her breath; 
And endless ages of despair. 

Beyond the judgment-day of Death— 

The weeping Minstrel sings. 

And while her numbers flow. 

My spirit trembles through the strings* 

And every note is full of wo. 

Would Gladness move a sprightlier strain, 
Aild wake this wild H alp’s clearest tones? 
The strings, impatient to complain. 

Are dumb, or only utter moans. 

And yet td sooth the mind. 

With luxury of grief. 

The Soul, to suffering all resign’d* 

In Sorrow’s musick feels relief. 

Thus o’er the light j£olian lyre. 

The winds of dark November stray. 
Touch the quick nerve of every wire* 

And on its magick pulses play : 

Till all the air around. 

Mysterious murmurs fill, 

A strange bewildering dream of sound. 
Most heavenly sweet, yet mournful still. 

O snatch the Harp from Sorrow's hand, 
Hope ! who ha6t been a stranger long; 

O strike it w ith sublime command. 

And be the poet’s life thy song! 

Of vanish'd troubles sing, 

Of fears forever fled. 

Of flowers, that hear the voice of Spring, 
And burst and blossom from the dead ! 

Of home, contentment, health, repose. 
Serene delights, while years increase ; 
And weary life’s triumphant close 
In some calm sun-set hour of peace; 

Of bliss that reigns above, 

Celestial May of youth. 

Unchanging as Jehovah’s love* 

And evgrlgsting as his truth: ~ 
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JJtig heavenly Hope ?— and dart dune hand 
O’er my frail Harp, untun’d so long ; 
That Harp shall breathe at thy command, 
immortal sweetness thro’ thy song. 

Ah ! then this gloom control. 

And at thy voice shall start 
A new creation in my soul, 

And a new Eden in my heart 1 

A country magistrate being asked 
Wha£ was meant by a minor canon ? 
answered—^* I suppose it means a fii** 
tol or gun /” 


IMPROMPTU, 

On hearing the Aurora man styled u a lover of 
truth » 

D has great respect for Truth, 

That every man must own ; 

• He proves his deference, ev’ry day, 

By ' letti ng her alone ! Q. E. D. 

* Freeman's Journal, 

From the Pastime . 

AMERICAN SCENERY. 

Why should American travellers 
expatiate with so much enthusiasm on 
1$te sublime and picturesque beauties 
ef Switzerland, Scotland, and the con- 
fines of Germany, while their own 
-country can boast of more attractive 
scenery, and with which they are to- 
tally unacquainted? What is more 
sublime than the Highlands of the 
North River : what more awfully tre- 
mendous than the cataract of Niagara : 
-what more romantick than the vale of 
Lebanon : what can surpass the so- 
lemn and majestick gloom of the dis- 
tant mountains, the pensive and sooth- 
ing silence of the groves, the pastoral 
simplicity of the cottagers, or the 
-wild luxuriancy of the meadow ? 

I am not one of those who decry 
every thing that is American. I love 
my country, and I delight to contem- 
plate that noble spirit of perseverance 
which has enabled the laborious hus- 
bandman to climb the loftiest moun- 
tains, and to change the rude garb of 
nature for the rich habiliments of cul- 
tivation- I have often gazed with de- 
light u^on the verdant hills rising am- 
phitheatrically around roe ; I have of- 
ten contemplated 'the progressive in- 
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fluence of the departing sun on the 
distant mountains ; or the bright orb 
of day rising in the pride of his splen- 
dour, gilding them with his ruddy 
light, and chasing the fogs, fantasti- 
cally formed, from their lofty ’tops. 
These are scenes which we have no 
need of going to Europe to behold. 
To extend the allusion, in the words 
of that eminent poet, Mr. Paine, of 
Boston : 

What though no wave Pactolian laves her 
shore, 

Nor gleam her caverns with Peruvian ore ; 
Yet she has mines. Which need no rod to 
trace— 

Search not her bosom, but survey her Java 

Beneath the shade, which Freedom's oak 
displays, 

Their votive shrine Apollo’s offspring raise, 

| With youthful fancy, or with matron taste. 
They cull the meadow, or explore the waste ; 
Each tract, they culture, verdant life per- 
fumes. 

With judgment ripens, or with genius blooms*. 

In strength of scene, delights a Ramsay’s 
page; 

With classick truth, a Belknap charms the 
Age- 

In cloudless splendour, modest Minot shine* 
And Bunker names in Allen’s glowing lines. 

By sister arts, and kindred powers allied. 
The Trumbulls rise, the lyre’s and pencil’s 

J jride; 

ry Muse has carved Philenia’s* name. 
On ev’ry laurel in the grove of Fame. 

Poem on the Invention of Letters, p. IX* 

An Oxford and Cambridge man 
once met in company, who held diffe- 
rent opinions concerning the person of 
Christ ; one supposing him to be God, 
the other to be only a man: of course 
each thought the other a heretick. 
The former, with a serio-comical air, 
wrote the two following lines down, 
and presenting them to the latter, ask- 
ed him if he knew to whom they were 
applicable. 

Tu Judac similis Dominumque Deumque 
negasti; 

Dissimilis Judas est tibi — paenituit 
Englished, . 

You, Juda9 like, your Lord and God denied ; 
Judas, unlike to you, repentant sigh’d. 


•The signature of Mrs. Morton, the 
American Sapphe. 
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* The latter instantly wrote down on 
the same piece of paper the following 
lines, and presented them with the 
-same serio-comical air as the other 
had done, meaning to lay the whole 
emphasis ori the word tu: 

Tu simul et similis Judx, tu dissimilisque ; 
Judx iterum similis sis, laqueumque petas. 

Englished. 

You are like Judas, Mid unlike that elf, 
Once more like Judas be, and hang yourself. 

The delightful description of a Cot- 
ter's Saturday Mght> by Bums, has 
given occasion to an elegant picture 
by Mr. Smith. 

“ But hark f a rap comes gently to the door ; 

■ Jenny, wha kens the meaning of the same ; 
Tells how a neebor lad came o’er the moor 
To do some errands and convoy her hame. 

The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s ee, an’ flush her cheek; 
Wi* heart-struck anxious care, inquires his 
name. 

While Jenny haffiins is afraid to speak ; 

Weel pleas’d the mother hears it’s nae wild 
worthless rake, 

Wi* kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben, 
A strapp&n youth : he takes the mother’s 
eye : 

Blithe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill ta’en ; 
The father cracks o’ horses, ploughs, and 
kye.” 

With regard to the dispensation of 
law in France, Bonaparte’s will is the 
law —* his caprice the jury — his power 
the judge —* and his fury the execu- 
tioner. 

Small things compared with great 
At a late vestry meeting, one of the 
parish orators began, his oration with 
these words : “ The eyes of all. Eu- 
rope are this day fixed on the proceed- 
ings of this assembly.” 

MERRIMENT. , 

In a dispute concerning the superi- 
ority of man over the brute creation, 
and wherein that superiority consisted, 
a gentleman contended, that it con- 
sisted in the power of ratiocination, 
and of drawing inferences from premi- 
ses. While his opponent, who was a 
physician, insisted, that animal & pos- 


sessed the same power. When the 
company broke up, the latter gentle- 
man went to visit a patient, who was a 
painter, of the name of Wiseman. In 
the course of conversation, the physi- 
cian adverted to the patients trade, 
and took notice how well the sign 
over his house -door was painted; and 
asked him, whether he thought he 
should be able, when recovered; to 
draw some curious object for him? 

O yes, sir,” answered Wiseman," 
“ J can draw any thing.” “ Pray,” 
said the doctor, « can you draw an in- 
ference ?” “ Why, no doctor,” replied 
he, “ I do not think I can.” Return- 
ing from his visit, he overtook a brew- 
er’s dray, the fore-horse of which was 
remarkably strong and beautiful. 
“You have a very fine horse there, 
friend,” said the doctor, “ he seems to 
draw extremely well." u Aye, sir, 
that he does ;” said the man, “ he will 
draw any thing.” “ Pray,” returned 
the doctor, “ do you think he could 
draw an inference?” “ Lord bless you, 
he can draw a thousand,” answered 
the drayman. The next time the 
doctor met his opponent, “ Well, sir, 
says he, I think you will now allow me 
to have established my argument, as 
I have met with a wise man who could 
not draw an inference, and with a 
dray-horse who can draw a thousand.” 

The Rev. Mr. Bowles had once a 
dispute with a rude Cantab,, concern- 
ing the different learned men their re- 
spective universities could boast of. 
The Soph, to prove at once that, his 
Alma Mater had the preeminence, said, 
“ All the great poets had been sent 
from Cambridge.” “ That is the rea- 
son then,” said Mr, Bowles, “ I sup- 
pose, that we do not find any left.” 

A lady expressing v her surprise on 
seeing Dr. Parr, at breakfast, cutting 
slice after slice of a huge gammon of 
Yorkshire bacon, the Doctor first ta- 
king a draught of porter, (which with 
a pipe, forms constantly apart of his 
morning repast), replied— You will 
not deny, madam, that mine is a lite- 
rary breakfast, when you reflect .that 
I am making extracts from Bacon . 
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Hdw much it is to be lamented,” j 
said a gentleman, “ that Sir Joshua ! 
Reynolds was not careful to use co 
lours that would stand. Some of his 
best pieces are already spoilt from this 
neglect,” “ True,” said the Dutchess 
of Devonshire, “ he has always come 
off with flying colour a. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

F or The Port Folio . 

Mr, Oldschool, 

A piece of minor criticism in your 
first volume qpon the Anacreon of Mr. 
Moore, dwelt with some vehemence 
upon a phrase in the lines 

Oh, can the tears we tend to thought 

In life’s account avail us aught ? 

The slightest reflection might have 
shown the critick, that what he com- 
plained of was not an errour in 
Moore, but an eVratum of the press. 
The metaphor is as plain as it is pa- 
thetick. 

Oh, can the tears we lend to thought 

In life’s account avail us aught ? 

Permit me to remark upon a cou- 
ple of passages in the last publication 
of that of Philademus. 

In a note upon that delightful water- 
piece, “ I stole along the flowerybank,” : 
your friend Moore confesses the vio- 
lence he has done natural history in 
the case of the agave . He defends 
himself upon “ as large a charter as 
the wind’s withal,” and boasts the 
countenance Plato gives to three re-' 
moves from truth. Plato, I think, 
does not allow the extravagance ; he 
simply remarks it. Speaking^of the 
infatuation of those who put their trust 
in poetry, and place a reliance on it. 
for precepts upon matters of life ; he 
observes further, in the tenth book of 
his Commonwealth kui ret X^yet uvrS* 
a* ett'favotr rgiTTcc kf '% %ovr* ri 
OPT of %, r. A. 

The fiction of the first parents of 
Epicureah philosophy in the little gar- 
dens of Gangettus, that in the blessed 
Islands 

Leontium still upon her sage*B breast 
Found Love, and Love was tutored and ca- 
ressed. 


is a very charming one, but as per- 
fect a fiction as Barnes’s of the Synr 
chronism of the Teian and the Les- 
bian. Leontium was only a summer 
friend. Alciphron has preserved an 
epistle of hers to Lamia, in which she 
laughs at a great rate at the violent 
fondness and childish love-letters of 
the old man of eighty. 

If Mr. Moore thinks with many 
others, that Alciphron is an apbery- 
pha of the fourth century, there can 
be no other cause shown, I believe, 
why the joys of these philosophers 
should be disturbed. 

A couple of lines from an elegy in 
the eighth book of Tibullus are quite 
a burden to the remonstrance, “ I know 
that none can smile like thee 

Quid tibijmme mollesprodestcolluise capillos 
Saepeque disposuisse comas ? 

I thank you for publishing the lit- 
tle version from Plato. There is more 
provocation given in this letter, I fear, 
for your parenthesis than before. But 
you know best. The motto at die 
head of the poetry, is from a letter of 
thanks from Julian the apostate to 
Alypius, u Csesarii fratrem” who had 
sent Julian an elqgant set of geogra-* 
phical tablets. u They are fit,” says 
he in return, « to be inscribed with 
Sappho’s writings.” — But you rea- 
dily see that the looseness of the 
term afoorrtn will allow the sentence 
to be construed, “ tones to which Sap- 
pho would have delighted to have 
adapted her hymns,” or, M tones in 
which she would have wished to have 
had her hymns sung.” 

yours, See. 

Bruns . H. L. 

N. B. If you dislike the representa- 
tion of M^ore by Philodemus, 1 re- 
quest that instead of consulting Lem- 
priere for his character, you would 
turn to Menage’s first notes upon 
the Epicureans, and Cicero’s oration 
against Piso. 

0«»f n xotXn (li&iTttt rots vufoig 

ctfftlrruf. 

Julian. Apostat. 

From the strands of her Erin a wanderer 
came 

TDs chant hoc wild hymn in the west, 
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To the star that at tvenihgon tinges of Same 
Was sinking in languishing rest. 

The billow that wafted her*— light to its 
swell. 

With peace to the heaves of the sail, 
That enshrined the bright tints of my erne- 
raid shell 

And folded her breath in their veiL 


Oh, where in the seas doth the melody 
sleep, 

That expired on Anon’s last breath, 
When the cry of the north and the screams 
of the deep 

Bore bis harp to the angel of death ! 

The billow where long nad this harmony 
slept. 

Near the cot of her slumbers was heaving. 
And threw the night-spray that it evermore 
wept. 

On the song Emma’s murmurs were 
weaving. 


A» I hung on the voice o’er whose hallow- 
ing sigh 

Your lip so sweet minstrelsy flings, 
Scarce Strada’s tranced bird was more 
breathless than 1, 

Tho* the flutterer expired on the strings. 
Then welcome, sweet shell, to the banks of 
the west. 

Where the Echo Sprite never had read 
Such Tablets of song as this minute he prest, 

To the lustre his lightening eye shed. 

H. L. 


For The Port Folio * 

Mu* Oldschool, 

I submit these lines to your perusal. They are the 
first essay of a juvenile mind: should they merit a 
place ill your elegant Miscellany,” you Will highly 
delight the writer by inserting them ; but, should you 
think them too juvenile, the greatest favour you can 
bestow on him will be— to cast them into the fire. 

All poets unite in the praise of the fair, 

Of their persons, their features, their step 
and their air, 

Of their skins’ snowy white and their per- 
sons so pretty. 

But who of them sung of a lass like my 
Kitty. 

Some sung handsome teeth — white as iv’ry 
or pearl. 

Some their hair’s graceful ringlet, disposal 
or curl; 

Iv’ry or pearl, in comparison ’s trifling*— so 
'pretty. 

So white and well formed are the teeth of my 
' Kitty. 

Coral lips, too, the object of man’s adora- 
tion, 

Haveoft their fire roused in poetick narration, 
Yet their praise is all fustian, tho’ fair— «one 
so pretty 

But fat* are excelled by my beautifel Kitty. 


Her cheeks like carnation* with tones may 

vie. 

Black as jet is her hair, like the sloe is her 
eye. 

And had Paris seen her on Ida, so pretty, 1 
With pleasure he ’d yielded the prise to 
sweet Kitty. 

Then her manners, jto chaste, they 
upbraid, 

Whenlshe chats in gay circle, or frisks in the 
glade ; 

In Archery too, though less skilful— yet 
pretty. 

The arrows strike sure from the eyes of 

my Kitty. 

The Grecians of old talked of Venus and 

Love, 

And many such Deities dwelling above. 
Like to Venas’s self, so enchanting,— so 
pretty. 

The youths lose their hearts who converse 
with fair Kitty. 

Stanley. 


For *The Port Folio . 

VERSES TO DELIA* 

ON THE AUTHOUr’s EMBARKING TOR 
* INDIA. 

Though adverse fortune, yain desire. 
Contempt of ease, or youthful fire. 

Have thus condemn’d me far to roam. 

An exile from my native home. 
Where'er I go, where’er l rove. 

I’ll he’er abandon thee, my love ; 

But ever present to my mind, 

Recal the Nymph I left behind. 

Oft shall Fanfcy paint thy charms. 

And give thee blushing to my arms; 

And the enchanted hour beguile 
With Delia’s form and Delia’s smile. 
Then come ! thou sweetly pleasing pow*r. 
With such enjoyments bless each hour! 
Come to my soul, impart thy aid 
That I may constant view the maid! 

And to thy sacred shrine, I swear 
No injage else shall enter there ! 

ThoiCjh on the Line I panting lay. 

Where downward dartsthe scorching ray; 
Whilst no refreshing breeze allays 
The sim’s reflected potent blaze ’; 

Of tardy hours I’ll not complain. 

Nor idly pass the time in vain : 

For, soon as Cynthia's milder beams. 
Invite to Fancy*s fairy dreams, 

IH1 grateful take tire scene above. 

And pleas’d, devote my soul to love. 

Thus musing by the solemn light. 

With rapture will I pass the night. 
Recalling many a happy day ; 

How swift the time will pass away! 

When near tire boist’rous Cape I sail. 

And prove the rough tempestuous gale. 
Though roaring billows rage around. 

And clouds the seas with skies confeund, 
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When loud the mutt’ring thunders roll* 
And lightnings stream around the Pole* 
Calm and content 1*11 laugh at these, 

And think on scenes which ever please. 
Transported to those blissful bow’rs, 
Where oft I’ve pass’d enraptur’d hours ; 
The Nymph I will with zeal adore. 

And as she smiles will love the more. 
Thence wand’ring by some murmuring 
stream. 

Whilst love shall be my constant theme, 
I’ll gather, as we rambling go. 

The blooming flow’rs which fragrant blow; 
And, happy, deck with these the hair 
Of Delia, fairest of the fair. 

What pleasure then ! what pure delight ! 
How will each object charm my sight ! 
To see her pleas’d, her eye9 serene. 

With equal joy partake the scene ; 

Behold the charms the landscape yields. 
And hear the echo of the fields, 

Where mirth, and joy, and rural pleasures, 
With hesdth, content, life’s sweetest trea- 
sures. 

Call forth the kindly social powers. 

To gayly pass the happy hours. 

What, tho’ bleak winds incessant bio w. 
And foul and dark descends the snow, 
Whilst round me fierce the tempest raves, 
And horrours fill the raging waves ; 

Let but sweet Fancy intervene, 

How soon is harmoniz’d the scene ! 

Then blooming Spring displays her charms, 
And trees from all but Love’s alarms ; 
Then warbling groves delight the heart. 
Whilst fields and meado ws charms impart, 
Pleas’d I can tread the painted plain, 

And see thee, Delia, once again ; 

Behold the rose thy cheek displays. 

And on thy eyes enraptur’d gaze ; 

Those eyes, the source of lasting pain 
To many a luckless wretched swain. 
Who, martyrs to successless love. 

Are not, like me, condemn’d to rove. 

But Oh ! whilst thus I brave the main, 
And, rapt in visions, banish pain ; 

Whilst thus remov’d from Delia, far. 

My heart still seeks its polar star. 
Supremely happy should 1 be 
Would she bestow one thought on me, 
And pleas’d, from foolish joys withdrawn. 
In pensive mood prefer the lawn, 

There to behold the wand’ring moon 
Hiding near her highest noon. 

So would I also eager gaze, 

And all night long resound her praise. 
These are the joys which Fancy gives, 
*Tis thus our sorrows she relieves ; 

Then say not I an exile roam 

And wander wretched from my home ; 

For while of Delia’s love possess’d, 

I am and ever must be bless’d. 

*3But if indeed all hope was lost. 

If heaven and earth my passion crost. 

If, when I sighing leave the maid, 

She frowns, and heeds not whpt Is said ; 
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How soon would Fancy, fled away. 
Leave me to curse the tedious day ; 
When boist’rous seas around me roll. 

My inward storms she’d ne’er control ; 
But leave, abandon’d to despair, 
O’erwhelm’d and plagued with ev’ry care. 
One dismal gloom would cloud the skies. 
No fairy scenes to bless my eyes; 

And Nature, barren, drear and waste. 
With every former charm defac’d. 
Would render life one wretched toil, . 
This earth a prison, loath’d and vile. 


For The Port Folio, 

ODE FROM HORACE. 

Whence, Asteria, comes that sigh ? 
Whence the tear that dims thine eye! 
Fond complainer, cease to mourn, 

Soon thy Damon will return. 

Many a sleepless night at sea. 

Musing, he devotes to thee. 

What, though Damon wander far. 
Guided by the midnight star ? 

What, though angry tempests rave. 
Sweeping o’er the whiten’d wave ? 
Quickly shall the favouring gale 
Homeward swell his eager sail; 

Soon, with health and fortune blest. 

He shall clasp thee to his breast. 

Happy Damon, favour’d youth. 

Blest by beauty, love and truth ! 

What, though Chloe'e tempting wiles. 
Words, and looks, and wanton smiles. 
On a distant shore combine 
To detain him — still he’s thine. 

Sweetly though she oft has told 
Tales of chiefs and heroes bold. 
Doom’d the vengeful power to prove 
Of a woman’s slighted love ; 

Though, to turn his heart aside. 

Many a winning art she try’d ; 

Vain her Syren charms combine ; 

Still the constant youth is thine. 

Fond complainer, cease to mourn. 
Soon thy rover will return ; 

But while Damon wanders far. 

Let Asteria too beware. 

Lydias, admiring comes 
Where thy rose of beauty blooms ; 
Few like Lycidas possess 
All the charms of manly grace : 
Skilled the bounding steed to guide. 
Skill’d to cleave the lucid tide. 

Versed in each attractive art — 

Oh ! from him preserve thy heart. 
When his nightly serenade 
Hails thee “ cold and cruel maid,” 
Prove deserving of the name, 

Cold to all but Dainorfs flame. 

Fond complainer, cease to mourn. 

Soon thy rover will return. 
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For The Port' Folk. 


Mr. Oldschool, 

The following lines are from the pen of Master J. H. 
Tavue whom probably you have heard of, and ofwhose 
poetical promise the stanzas enclosed are no unfavour- 
able specimen. Considered as the Potion iof a lad 
of fourteen years, they certainly exhibit a glov* of fic- 
tion, and a view df enthusiasm truly wonderful, and 
which in their maturity may do honour to ttie poetical 
.character of his country. I am sure you will be of that 
opinion on glancing at the Id and 3d 
the tenderness of elegy is pecuUarly exhibited. The 
whole is in my opinion far beyond the common flight 
of the versifier ; addressing itself to the heart in the 
limple vein of unaffected sorrow. 


Unp&C VCXM uiiauvvwv* 

Ncw-Tork May 10, 180T. 

EPITAPH ON DERMODY. 

Oh stranger, if thou, hast a sigh, 

A pitying sigh for others* woes. 

Then linger yet a moment nigh— 

For sacred ashes here repose \ 

Oh ! didst thou know what relicks sleep 
In this dark, cold, sepulchral bed, 
Mayhap, thou’dst sit, like me, and weep. 
The wild ey’d Sard of Erin dead. 

And thou would’st bathe the flower* that 
wave, 

Till ev’ry flower that bloom’d before. 
Should, bending, kiss the sacred grave. 
Should bow, and weep, and bloom no 
more ! 

Ah ! could he touch his harp of song, 

His sweet ton’d, warbling, much lov’d 
lyre. 

Whose notes as he would oft prolong. 
Would kindle all his soul to fire t 

Ah? could he touch— perchance , the strain 
Would wake a kindred glow in thee. 

And even thou a sigh migh’st deign, 

To frenzied, luckless Derraody \ 

But now, all hush’d his tuneful lay. 

And dimm’d the light’ning of his eyes. 
And wrapt his lifeless form in clay. 

In this cold grave the poet lies \ 

Here, oft at ev’ning’s hallow’d tide. 

The sire shall lead his infant boy; 

Who loves to listen by his side, 

. And hears his tale all mute, with joy. 

And often shall the village youth 
From childish pastimes steal, alone, 

To deck with flowers this grass -green turf, 
And twine with wreaths this mossy stone. 

And the lone traveller, wand’ring near, 

Of many an hour, by wo beguil’d, 

‘Shall mourn, with many a silent tear, 

The poet, “ wonderful and wild.” 


Mr. OldscNooi^ 

The following beantiftfl lines, taken from an Bngttsli 
publication, are supposed to have b«en written by an 
AFRICAN PRINCE who arrived in England some 
time feince, and, on being asked what he bad givtti 
for his watch, replied, " What I fchall never be able to 
recall" 

Philantus. 

When avarice enslaves the mind. 

And seifisji views alone bear sway, 

Man turns a savage to his kind, . 

And blood and rapine mark his way; 
Alas ! for this poor simple toy 
I sold a blooming Negro boy. 

His father’s hope, his mother’s pride, 

Tho* black, yet comely totheir view ; 

I tore him helpless from their side 
And gave him to a ruffian crew : 

To fiends* that Africk’s coast annoy 
I sold the charming Negro boy. 

From country, friends and parents torn, 
His tender limbs in chains confined, 

I saw him o’er the billows borne. 

And marked his agony of mind * 1 

But still to gain the simple toy, 

I gave away the Negro boy. 

In isles that deck the western wave, 

I doomed the hopeless youth to dwell ; 
A poor, forlorn, insulted sla,ve, 

A beast that Christians buy and sett; 
And in their cruel tasks employ 
The much enduring Negro boy. 

His wretched parents long shall mourn. 
Shall long explore the distant main, . 
In hopes to see the youth return ; 

But all their hopes and sighs are vain. 
They never will the sight enjoy. 

Of tHeir lamented Negro boy. 

Beneath a tyrant’s harsh command. 

He wears away his youthful prime, 
Far distant from his native land!, 

A stranger in a foreign clime : 

No pleasing, thoughts his mind em- 
ploy— 

A poor dejected Negro boy- 

, But He who “ walks upon the wind. 
Whose voice in thunder ’s heard onhig&» 
Who doth the raging tempest bind. 

Or wing the lightningthroughtbe sky, 
In his own time wijl soon destroy 
Th’ oppressors of the Negro boy. 
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Various ; — that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change. 

And pleas’d with novelty, may he indulg’d. 

Cowper. 


Vol. III.] Philadelphia, Saturday , May 30, 1807. [No. 22. 
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miscellany. 


For The Port Folio . 
ORIENTAL POESY. 

POEM BY HARETH. 

When Amru had finished his 

extravagant panegyrick on the tribe of 
Tagteb, and had received the loud ap- 
plause of his own party, Hareth arose, 
and pronounced the following poem 
or pp^pch in verse, which he deliver- 
ed, according to some authours, with- 
out any meditation, but which, as 
Others assert, with greater appearance 
of probability, he had prepared and 
gotten by heart. 

Although, if we believe Asmai, the 
poet was above a hundred years old at 
this time, yet he is said to have poured 
forth his couplets with such boiling ar- 
dour, that, withoutperceiving it, he cut 
As* band with the string of his bow , on 
which, after the manner of the Ara- 
bians, he leaned while he was sfieaking . 

Whatever was his age, the wisdom 
lad art of his composition are finely 
contrasted with the youthful impru- 
dence of his adversary, who must 
have exasperated the king, instead of 
conciliating his good will, and seems 
even to have menaced the very man 
from whom he was asking a favoura- 
ble judgment. Hareth, on the con- 
trary, begins with complimenting the 
queen, whose name was Asoma, and 


who heard him from behind the tapis* 
try : he appears also to have introdu- 
ced another of his favourites, Hinda, 
merely because that was the name of 
the king’s mother; and he celebrates 
the monarch himself as a model of 
justice, valour, and magnanimity. The 
description of his camel, which he in- 
terweaves according to custom, is ve- 
ry short ; and he opens the defence of 
his tribe with coolness and modera- 
tion but, as he proceeds, his indig- 
nation seems to be kindled, and the 
rest of his harangue consists of sharp 
expostulations, and bitter sarcasms, 
not without much sound reasoning, 
and a number of allusions to facts 
which cannot hut be imperfectly 
known to us, though they must have 
been fresh in the memory of his 
hearers. The general scope of his 
argument is, that no blame was justly 
imputable to the sons of Beir for the 
many calamities which the Taglebites 
had endured, and which had been 
principally occasioned by their own 
supineness and indiscretion. This 
oration, or poem, or whatever it may 
be denominated, had its full effect on 
the. mind of the royal umpire, who 
decided the cause in favour of the 
Beirites, and lost his life for a deci- 
sion apparently just. He must have 
remarked the fiery, spirit of the poet 
Amru, from the style of his elo- 
quence, as Caesar first discovered the 
impetuous vehemence of Brutus’? 

u u 
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temper from his speech, delivered at 
Nice, in favour of kiflg Deiotarus; 
but neither the Arabian nor the Ro- 
man tyrant were sufficiently on their 
guard against men whom they had ir- 
ritated even to fury. 

the poem. 

Doth fair Asoma. give us notice of her , 
departure ? Oh, why are sojourners so fre- 
quently weary of sojourning! She is resol- 
ved to depart , after Our mutual vows among 
the sandy hillocks of Shamma, and in the 
nearer station of Khalsa ; vows, repeated in 
Mohayat, Sifah, and Aglai, in Dnu Filak, 

. Adhtb, and Wafa*; vows, renewed in . the 
bowers of Katha, and the dales of Shoreib, 
in the T wo Valleys, and in the plains of Ay- 
la ! I see no remains of the troth which she 
plighted in those stations ; and I waste the 
day in tears, frantick with grief : but oh ! • 
'what part of my happiness will tears re- 
store ? 

Yet, O Hareth, a new passion invites thee / 
for Hinda is before thy eyes, and the fire, 
which she kindles at night in the hills, will 
direct thee to her abode. She kindles it 
'with abundance; of wood between the hilly 
'stations of Akeik and Shaksein, and it bla- 
des like the splendour of the sun. 

- I have been contemplating her fire from a 
'distance, on the hill whence our excursions 
are made ; but oh ! the scorching heat, and 
the calamities of war, prevent me from ap- 
proaching her. But I seek assistance in dis- 
pelling my care, when the sojourner of the 
tent hastily leaves his abode through fear of 
.some impending calamity, on a camel swift as 
an ostrich, .the mother of .many young ones, 
the long-necked inhabitant of the , desert, 
who hears a soft sound, and dreads the ap- 
proach of the hunter in the afternoon just 
before the dusk of the evening: then 
mayest thou see* behind her, from the quick 
motion of her legs, and the force with 
which she strikes tjae earth, a cloud of dust, 
thin as the gossamer ; and the traces of her 
hoofs, which are such as to be soon effaced 
by the winds blowing over the sandy plain. 
With her I disport myself in the , sultry 
noon, while every son of valour is like a 
blind camel devoted to 'death. 

Yet misfortunes and evil tidings have 
brought on us affairs which give us afflic- 
tion and anguish ; fbr our brethren, the fa- 
mily of Arakem,Me dragon-eyed,,ha.ve trans- 
gressed die bounds of justice against us, 
and have been vehement in their invectives : 
they have confounded the blameless among 
us with the guilty, and the most perfect 
innocence has not escaped their pensure, 
They have insisted, that all who pitch their 
tents in ftie desert sere our associates, and 
that we are involved In their" offences. 


They assembled their forces by night, 
and as soon as 1 the! dawn appeared, there 
was nothing heird among them but a tumul- 
tuous noise of those who called, and those 
who answered ; the neighing of horses, and 
among the rest, the lowing of camels. 

0 thou, who adornestthy flowery speeches 
concerning us before Amru, can this false- 
hood be long detected? Imagine not that 
thy instigation will animate him against us, 
or humiliate us ; since long before thee* our 
enemies have openly calumniated us, yet we 
continued advancing ourselves in defiance of 
their hate, with laudable self-sufficiency and 
exalted reputation. Before this day, the 
eyes of nations have been dazzled by our 
glory, and have been moved with envious 
indignation and obstinate resentment. ’ For- 
tune seemed to raise for us a darkrock, 
with a pointed summit, dispelling the 
clouds, thick and firm, secured from cala- 
mity, not to be weakened by any disaster 
however grievousjind violent 

Intrust to our wisdom, every momentous 
affair from which ybu desire, to be extrica- 
ted, and by which the assemblies of chiefs 
are made unhappy.’ ‘ If you inquire concern- 
ing our wars between Milaha and Dhakih, 
you will find on their plains many am un- 
avenged, and many an avenged corpeV or 
if examining diligently the questions in 
which all tribes are deeply interested, you 
will see the difference between your offen- 
ces and your innocence : but, if you decline 
this fair discussion , we shall turn from you 
with resentment, concealing hatred in our 
'bosoms as the mote is’ concealed in the clos- 
ed eye-lids, 

Reject, if you please, the terms which 
we offer ; but of whom have you heard that 
surpasses us in glory ?^ You have perfectly 
known us, on* the clays when the warrfours 
have, assailed one another with> rapacious 
violence, when every tribe has raised & tu- 
multuous din ? when we. brought up our ca- 
mels from the. palm -groves pf Bahrein, and 
drove them by rapid marches, till we reach- 
ed the plains of Hisa. 

Then we advanced against the sons of 
Tamerin ; and when the sacred month re- 
quired the cessation of our war, we carried 
away the daughters of their fribe for quy 
handmaids. , - 

In opposition to us, neither could the viK- 
ant man keep his ground ’ on the level field, 
nor did the precipitate flight avail the frail- 
hearted. No; the coward, who rpn hastily 
from the plain, was not saved by the sum- 
mit of rocks or the roughness of craggy 
paths. By these exertions we maintained 
our preeminence over the tribes, until Mou- 
dir, son of the beautiful M&isema, obtained 
the dominion ; he was a prince who hove 
witness to our valour on the day of Haya- 
rain, when the calamity' of war was in truth 
a calamity; a prince \vhd Objected nations j 
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'whose equal' in magnanimity could not be 
found among them. 

Desist then from vaunting and from hosti- 
lity : you have; indeed, pretended ignorance 
of our claims ; but from that pretended 
ignorance will proceed your wo. Remem- 
ber well the oaths taken in Dhu’lmejaz, the 
covenants and vows of amity which were 
made there of old. Beware of injustice 
and violence ; nor let your intemperate pas- 
sions impel you to violate contracts written 
on tablets. Khow, that we and you, on the 
day when we made our treaty, were equally 
bound by our respective engagements. 

Are we responsible for the crimes of Can- 
da ? Shall their conquering chief have the 
spoils, and shall reprisals be made upon us ? 
Are we responsible for the excesses of Ha- 
neifa, and for all the conflicts which the dus- 
ty plain has seen accumulated ? Must we 
answer for the offences of the sons of Ateik ? 
No : whoever has broken the covenant, we 
are innocent of their war. 

Doth die guilt of Ibaad hang on our heads, 
as the burthen is suspended on the centre of 
the camel's girths ? Has the blame due to 
Kodhaa fallen upon us, or rather, are we not 
secure from asingle drop of their faults? Are 
we responsible for the crimes of Iyaad, as it 
was said to the tribe of Thasm, Your breth- 
ren are rebels ? Those who raised the dis- 
sension belonged not to us ; neither Kais, 
nor Jondal, nor Hadda. 

Vain pretexts ! Unjust pretensions ! That 
we should suffer for others , as the roe is sacri- 
ficed in the place of the sheep ! Fourscore 
warriours, indeed, advanced from Tamerin, 
and their hands carried lances, whose points 
'were Fate ; yet they profaned not the hal- 
lowed places of the sons of Rizaah, on the 
hills of Nitaa, when they called on them for 
mercy: they left them, however, wounded 
on the plain, and returned with captive 
flocks and herds so numerous, that the dri- 
vers of them were deafened with* their 
cries. The vanquished tribe came after, 
wards to implore institution ; but not a sin- 
gle beast, either black or of a white hue, 
was restored to them : so they retired with 
heart-breaking afflictions ; nor could any 
stream of water quench their ardent rage : 
after this, a troop of horsemen, led by the 
impetuous Ghallaak, assailed them ‘without 
rpmorse or pity : full many a son of Tagleb 
has been smitten, whose” blood has flowed 
unrevenged, while the black dust covered 
his corse. 

Are your cares comparable to those of our 
tribe, when* Mondir waged war against 
them ? Are we, Hie you, become subject to 
the son of Hinda ? When he fi*ed his abode 
in the lofty turrets of Maisuna, and sojour- 
ned in the nearer station of Khaltha, from 
every tribe there flocked around him a com- 
pany of robbers,' impetuous as eagles : he 
led them on, .and supplied them with dates 
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and with Water ; so the willof God ftatf ac- 
complished, and afflicted men doomed to 
affliction. , 

Then, you invited them* to attack you by 
your want of circumspection; and the .vain 
security of your intemperate joy. impelled . 
them to be hostile. * They surprised you 
not, indeed, by a sudden assault; but they r 
advanced , and the sultry vapour of noon, 
through which you saw them, increased their 
magnitude. 

O thou inveterate and glozing calumnia - 
tor, who inveighest against us before king 
Amru ! will there be no end of thy unjust 
invectives'? Between Amru and us mapy 
acts of amity have passed, and from all of 
them, no doubt, has benefit arisen. ‘He is 
a just prince, and the most accomplished 
that walks the earth;- all praise is below 
his merit : a prince descended from Irem ! 
a warriour, like him, ought ever to be en- 
circled with troops, of genu ; for he protects 
his domain, and refuses to punish even his 
opponents ! A monarch who knows us by 
three infallible signs, by each of which our 
eloquence is decided: the first is the conspi- 
cuous token of our valour, when all Arabia 
come forth in the rocky vales, each tribe of 
Maad under their, banner, and assembled in 
complete armour, round, the . warlike Kais, 
that valiant Prince of Yemen, who stood 
firm and brilliant, ' like a white cliff. Then 
came a legion of h igh -bom * youths, whom 
nothingcould restrain but our long and glit- 
tering spears ; but we repelled them with 
strokes which made their blood gush from 
their sides , as the water streams from the 
mouth of a bottle which contains it. We 
drove them for refuge to the craggy hills of 
Kahlaan ; we thrust tfyem before us, till the 
muscles of their thighs were breeched in 
gore. We did them with a deed, the name 
of which God only knows ; and no revenge 
could be taken for the blood of men who 
sought their own fate. Next advanced Ho- 
jar, son bf Ommi Kathaam, with an army of 
Persians', clad in discoloured brass, a lion in 
the conflict, of a ruddy hue,' trampling on 
his prey ; but a vernal season of beneficence 
in every barren year: yet we smote them 
on the foreheads with our cimeters, the 
edges of which quivered in their fle$h like 
buckets drawn from a deep well encircled 
with stone. 

Secondly , we broke the chains of Amriol- 
kais, after his long imprisonment and an- 
guish. We forcibly avenged the death of 
Mondir on the king Of Gassair, that his 
blood might not flow in vain. We redeem- 
ed our captives with nine kings of illustri- 
ous race, whose spoils were exceedingly 
precious. With the horses, with the dark 
horses, of the Sons of Aus, came whole 
squadrons, fierce as eagles with crooked 
beaks : We scarce had passed through the 
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cknido f dust, when ftey tamed their hack® ; 
and then how dreadfully blazed the fire of 
our vengeance. 

Lastly 9 we give birth to Amru the eon of 
Omffl. Aysm ; for not long ago were the 
bfidal gifts presented to us os kinsmen. . 

May our faithful admonition reach all our 
kindred tribes, extended wide as our con- 
sanguinity, in plains' beyond plains ! 

REVIEW. 

From a British publication. 

* The Miseries of Human Life ; or the 
Groans of ^Samuel Sensitive, and Timothy 
Testy: withafew Supplementary Sighs from, 
Mrs Testy. In twelve dialogues. Third 
Edition, foolscap 8vo. pp. 332. price 8s. 
boards. Miller, London, 1806. 

It happened that we accidentally 
opened this volume at the last page, 
so .that the. authour’s postfix ed motto, 
after his finis, informed us at once 
what was the nature of his work: 

“ *— ■ ridentem dkere verum 
44 Shadvetat? 9 * 

Why, nothing forbids that truth 
should 'be told, told too, cheerfully, jo- 
cosely, nay facetiously, and if not ro- 
guishly, nobody likes it better than we 
do. We consider a right to laugh as 
a part of the lex non script a of the Bri- 
tish Constitution ; and with the valiant 
Queen Bess we u think foul scorn” 
that any prince or potentate on earth 
should prevent John Bull, or any of 
liis family, from shaking either, hi 3 
sides or his head, ad libitum . There is 
Indeed a distinction, between being 
laughed ninth, and being laughed at; 
the rule, we believe, is--*to Jet those 
laugh who win : though others say r let 
those laugh who can; for those who 
win will*— -— The publication before 
us, which in a very few weeks has 
reached a third edition, fully proves, 
that something is to be won by laugh- 
ing; the authour laughed (in his sleeve) 
while composing it ; the printer's de- 
vil— while it was at the press; the 
bookselleru-when he saw his first and 
second editions exhausted ; and his 
kind readers— *durin g a summer re- 
cess from the, arduous occupation of 
*t**dymg the good of their country: 


JHeitT* imeatis aOhktt But what is ■ 
there in the “ Miseries 6f human 
life” to excite this passion? It is a pic- 
ture of minor misfortunes, rendered 
ludicrous by the importance attached 
to trifles. It is the ordinary vexations 
of humanity, the burrs which stick 
to whoever walks in the paths of fife, 
which teaze if they do not Wound, and 
irritate if they do not distress, height- 
ened by association, assimilation and 
ingenious description. The dialogue 
is well conducted, diversified by occa- 
sional allusions to, classick writers, in- 
cluding scraps of Latin, and some of 
Greek, for the most part happily ap- 
plied, though we think them some- 
times chosen rather for sound, than 
for sense. 

The authour has struck out an idea 
capable of receiving innumerable- 
forms. Every stage of our existence 
has its miseries; from those of M the 
schoolboy, who, with satchel on his 
back creeps unwillingly to school,” 
and “ the lover who composes his wo- 
ful ballad made to his^ mistress’s eye- 
brow,” and “ sees Helen’s beauty in &. 
complexion of Egypt.” Every pro4 
fession has its miseries ; the relations 
of life have their miseries, ' and per- 
haps there is no gratification more ge- 
nerally interesting than that which at- 
tends the recollection or the relation 
| of adventures wherein good and evil 
of the lighter kinds were so equally 
and intimately blended, that for*a mo- 
ment the mind was embarrassed to dis- 
entangle them. . 

That such calamities may bear 
being, joked at, we willingly ad- 
mit; and we heartily commend the 
authour before us, for restraining his 
wit within the bounds of good man- 
ners. Had he treated serious sub* 
jects with levity, or unmanly sarcasm, 
we should have manifested our indig- 
nation ; had he transgressed the laws 
of decorum, or of politeness, of vir- 
tue, or of religion, we should havo 
thought no castigation too severe for 
him ; but as the exciting of innocent 
mirth appears to have been his mtenr 
tion, we think him entitled to our 
thanks, and wish him on the part of 
the publick still further “ demonstm- 
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tfems bftjoy.’*’ Wetaay add) Bidendo 
oaatigst mores . 

The twelve dialogues comprise the 
Miseries of the Country ; of Garnet, 
Sports, &c. of London, of Publick 
Places, of Travellers, of Social Life, 
of Reading and Writing, of the Table, 
Domestick Miseries, and Miseries 
Miscellaneous. Such are the u mise- 
ries that flesh is heir to." Now for a 
few specimens taken at haphazard. 

“ The delights of Hay-time ! as 
fellows : After having cut down every 
foot of grass upon your grounds, on 
the most solemn assurances of the ba- 
rometer that there is nothing to fear— 
after having dragged the whole neigh- 
bourhood for every man, woman, and 
child, that love or money could pro* 
cure, and thrust a rake, or a pitchfork, 
into the hand of every servant in your 
family, from the housekeeper to the 
sculHon— after having long overlooked 
and animated their busy labours, and | 
seen the exuberant produce turned 
and returned under a smiling sun, un- 
til every blade is as dry as a bone, and 
as sweet as a rose— after having exult- 
ingly counted one rising haycock after 
another, and drawn to the spot every 
seizable horse and cart, and all now 
standing in readiness to carry home 
the vegetable treasure as fast as it 
can be piled— at such a golden mo- 
ment as this, Mr. Testy, to see volume 
upon volume of black, heavy clouds 
suddenly rising, and advancing, in 
frowning columns from the South- 
west ; as if the Sun had taken half 
the zodiac— from Leo to Aquarius— 
St a leap s they halt— they muster di- 
rectly over head at the signal of a 
thunder-clap, they pour down their 
contents with a steady perpendicular 
discharge, and the assault is continued 
without a moment’s pause, till every 
meadow is completely got under, and 
’the whole scene of action is a swamp. 
When the enemy has performed his 
commission by a total defeat of your 
hopes, when he has completely swept 
the held, and scattered your whole 
party in a panic k flight, he suddenly 
breaks up his forces, and quits the 
ground ; leaving you to comfort and 
amuse yourself, under your loss, by 


m 

looking bdl *«lo«r£,'in i the Shape of 
a most beautiful rainbow which he 
displays in his roar." p. 30. 

While deeply, deUghtfijUy, and, 
as you hope, safely engaged at home 
in the morning, after peremptory 
orders of denial to all coiners whom* 
soever,— being suddenly surprised, 
through the treachery or felly, of 
your servant, by an inroad from a par- 
ty of the starched, stupid, cold, idle 
natives of a neighbouring country- 
town, who lay a formal seige, by 
sap, to your leisure, which they car- 
ry on for at least two hours, in almost 
total silence 

“ Nothing there is to come, and nothing past; 
“ But an eternal Now does ever last.” * 

During the last hour they alternately 
tantalize and torment you, by seem- 
ing, (but only seeming), to go,-^ 
which they are induced to da at last 
only by the approach of a fresh detach- 
ment of the enemy, whom they descry 
at your castle-gate, and to whose cus- 
tody they commit you, while they pur- 
sue their own scouring excursions 
upon the other peaceful inhabitants of 
the district." p. 40. 

“ The plagues of that complicated 
evolution called “ right hand and left," 
from the awkwardness of some, and 
the inattention of others ; 

JVed. Tes . 

“ Pallantes error certo de traunte pellit; 

Ille eimstrorsum, hie dextronum obit. 9 ' 

Ear . 

Tes . Again. 

u 

at < 

and from minuet to jig time, by the 
sleepy, ignorant, or drunken blunders 
df your musicians 

JVed, Tea, 

“ Temper a mutantur, et nos mutamur in, 
illis” p. 50. 

a As you are hastening down the 
Strand, on a matter of life and death, 
encountering at an archway, the head 
of the first of twelve or fourteen hor- 
ses, who you know, must successively 
strain up with an overloaded coal-wag- 
gon, before you can hope to stir an 
inch— unless you prefer bedevilling 


Being compelled to shift your step^ 
ivery instant, from jig to hrihuet, 
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your white stockings and clean shoes, 
by scampering and crawling, among, 
and under, coaches, scavengers* carts, 
Sec. &c. in the middle of the street.” 

p. 66. 

« After the play, on a raw wet night, 
with a peaty of ladies,— fretting and 
freezing in the outer lobbies, and at 
the street-doors of the theatre, among 
chairmen, barrow-women, yelling link 
boys, and other human* refuse, in end- 
less attempts to find out your servant, 
or carriage, which, when found at 
last, cannot be drawn up nearer than 
a furlong from the door.” p. 86. 

“ After loudly boasting of your supe- 
riour skill in stirring the fire and be- 
ing requested by the lady of the house 
to undertake it,— suddenly extinguish- 
ing every spark, in playing off what 
you had announced as a;chef d’oeuvre of 
the poker.” 

The lady, Mrs. Testy, has also her 
catalogue of miseries, such as, 

“ A termagant cook, who suffers 
neither yourself nor your servants to 
have a moment’s peace— yet as she is 
an excellent cook, and your husband 
a great epicure, (excuse me Mr. Tes- 
ty), you are obliged to smother your 
feelings, and seem both blind and 
deaf to all her tantrums, p. 275. 

“ Working, half asleep, at a beau- 
tiful piece of fine netting, in the eve- 
ning, and on retui^ing to it in the 
morning, discovering that you have 
totally ruined it. 

a After having consumed three years 
on a' piefce of tambour- work, which 
has been the wonder of the female 
world, leaving it, on the very day you 
have finished it, in the hackney-coach, 
in which you were exultingly carrying 
it to the friend whom you intended to 
surprize with it as a present: after- 
wards, repeatedly advertising— all in 
vain. 

« After dinner, when the ladies re- 
tire with you from a party of very 
pleasant men, having to entertain, as 
you can, half a score bf empty, or 
formal females ; then, after a decent 
time has elapsed, and your patience 
and topicks are equally exhausted, 
ringing for the tea, &c. which you sit 
making in despair, for above two 


hours ; having three or 'four'timev 
sent word to the gentlemen that it is? 
ready, and overheard your husband,’ at 
the last message, answer “ Very weir 
—another bottle of wine.” By the 
time that the tea and coffee are quite' 
cold, they arrive, continuing, as they* 
enter, and for an hour afterwards, 
their political disputes, occasionally 
suspended, on the part of the master 
of the house, by a reasonable complaint 
to his lady, at the coldness of the cof- 
fee ; soon after the carriages are an- 
nounced and the visitors disperse. 

At a ball — when you have set your 
heart on dancing with a particular fa- 
vourite,— at the moment when you de- 
lightedly see him advancing towards 
you, being briskly accosted by a con- 
ceited simpleton at your elbow, whom 
you cannot endure, but who obtains* 
(because you know not in what manner 
to refuse), the honour of your hand 
for the evening,” 

From Salmagundi. 

LETTER i 

From Mustapha Rub-a-dub Keli 
Khan, Captain of a ketch, to As eh 
H acc hem, principal slave drive to 
his Highness the Bashaw of Tifioli, 

Sweet, oh, Asem ! is the memory of 
distant friends 1 like the mellow ray of 
a departing sun it'falls tenderly yet 
sadly on the heart. Every hour of 
absence from my native land rolls 
heavily by, like the sandy wave of the 
desert, and the fair shores of my coun- 
try rise blooming to my imagination, 
clothed in the soft illusive charms of 
distance. I sigh— yet no one listens 
to the sigh of the captive ; I shed the 
bitter tear of recollection, but no one 
sympathizes in the tear of the turban’d 
stranger ! Think not, however, thou 
brother of my soul, that I complain of 
the horrours of my situation;— think 
not that my captivity is attended with 
the labours, the chains, the scourges, 
the insults that render slavery, with 
us, more dreadful than the pangs of 
hesitating, lingering death. ; Light* 
indeed, are the restraints on the per- 
sonal freedom - of thy kinsman ; but ' 
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itflio enter into ’ the afflictions of 
the iftind who can describe the ago- 
nies of the heart; they are mutable 
•as the clouds of the air, they, are 
countless as the waves that divide me 
from my native country. 

- I have, of late, my dear Asem, la- 
boured under an inconvenience singu- 
larly unfortunate, and am reduced to 
a dilemma most ridiculously embar- 
rassing. Why should I hide it from 
the companion of my thoughts, the 
•partner of my sorrows and my joys? 
Alas! Asem, thy friend Mustapha, the 
sublime and invincible captain of a 
ketch , is sadly in want of a pair of 
breeches! Thou wilt doubtless smile, 
oh most grave mussulman, to hear me 
indulge in such ardent lamentations 
about a circumstance so trivial, and a 
Want apparently so easy to be satisfied: 
but little canst thou know of the mor- 
tifications attending my necessities, 
andtheastonishing difficulty of supply- 
ing them. Honoured by the smiles and 
attentions of the beautiful ladies of this 
city, who have fallen in love with my 
Whiskers and my turban ; courted by 
the bashaws and the great men, who 
delight to have me at their feasts ; the 
honour of my company eagerly solici- 
ted by every fiddler who give s aconcer t ; 
think of my chagrin at being obliged 
to' decline the host of invitations that 
tiverwhehn me, merely for want of a 
'pair of breeches i Oh Allah ! Allah ! 
that thy disciples could come into the 
world all be -feathered like a bantam, 
or with a pair of leather breeches like 
the wild deer of the forest ! Surely, my 
friend, it is the destiny of man to be 
forever subjected to petty evils, which, 
however trifling in appearance, prey 
m silence on his little pittance of en- 
joyment, and poison those moments 
•of sunshine, which might otherwise be 
consecrated to happiness. 

- The want of a garment thou Wilt 
say is easily supplied, and thou may est 
suppose need only be mentioned, to 
be remedied at once by any taylor of 
the land: little canst thou conceive 
the impediments which stand in the 
way of my comfort; and still less art 
thou acquainted with the prodigious 
great ecale oTi which every thing is 


343 

transacted in this country. The na- 
tion moves most majestically slow and 
clumsy in the most trivial affairs, 
like the unwieldy elephant, which 
makes a formidable difficulty of pick- 
ing up a straw ! When I hinted my 
necessities to the officer who has 
charge of myself and my companions, I 
expected to have them forthwith re- 
lieved ; but he made an amazing long 
face, told me that we were prisoners 
of state, that we must therefore be 
clothed at the expense of government ; 
that as no provision had been made 
by congress for an emergency of the 
kind, it was impossible to furnish me 
with a pair of breeches, until all the 
sages of the nation had been convened 
to talk over the matter* and debate 
upon the expediency of granting my 
request. Sword of the immortal Kha- 
lid, thought I, but this is great 1 this is 
truly sublime! All the sages of an 
immense logocracy assembled together 
to talk about my breeches ! Vain mor- 
tal that I am— I cannot but own I was 
somewhat reconciled to the delay 
which must necessarily attend this 
method of clothing me, by the consi- 
deration that if they made the affair a 
national act, my name must of 
course be embodied in history,” and 
myself and my breeches flourish to 
immortality in the annals of this 
mighty empire! - 

“ But pray, said I, how does it hap- 
pen that a matter so insignificant 
should be erected into an object of 
Such importance as to employ the re- 
presentative wisdom of the nation, 
and what is the cause of their talking 
so much about a trifle ?” * O, re- 

plied the officer who acts as our slave- 
driver, it all proceeds from economy . 
If the government did not spend ten 
times as much money in debating 
whether it was proper to supply you 
with breeches, as the breeches them- 
selves would cost, the people who go- 
vern the bashaw and his divan would 
straightway begin to complain of their 
liberties being infringed : the national 
finances squandered: not a hostile 
slang-whanger, throughout the logo- 
gracy, but would burst forth like a 
barrel of combustion ; and .ten chances 
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to. one* but the teshaWaad the anges 
ofihi&dtvaftwbntf aBbe turned outdf 
office together. My good mdssulman, 
continued he, the edmiai^fatfen have 
tha good, of the people tot much at 
heart tor trifle with their pocket*;- and 
they would sooner assemble; and talk 
away ten thousand daUars* than ex? 
pend fifty silently out of the treasury; 
speh is the wonderful sprit of eemoney 
that pervades every branch Of this go* 
vernment.” ^ But, said It how is it 
possible they can spend money in 
talking— .surely words cannot be the 
current coin of this country ?” « T^ru- 
I y* cmed he, smiling* yoUr question is 
pertinent enough, for words indeed of 
ten supply the place of cash among 
us,and many an honest debt is paid in 
promises $ but the fact is, the grand 
bashaw and the members of congress, 
or grand talkers of the nation, either 
eeceive a yearly salary! or are paid 4*/ 
the day?' “ By the nine hundred 
tongues of the great beast in Maho- 
met's vision bnt the murder is outf- 
it is no wonder the^e honest men talk 
co much about nothing* when they are 
paid for talking) like day labourers;” 
" you are mistaken,” said my driver, 
u > it is nothing but economy 
I remained silent for some minutes, 
for .this inexplicable word ecommy al* 
ways discomfits me, and when I flatter 
myself I have grasped it, it slips 
through my fingers like a jack-o’lan- 
$ern. I have not, nor perhaps ever 
shaft acquire sufficient of the philoso- 
phick policy of this, government, to 
draw a proper distinction between an 
individual and a nation. If a man was 
io throw away a pound in order to 
cave a beggarly penny, and boast at 
the same time of his economy, I should 
think him on a par with the fool in 
the fable of Alfanji, who, in skinning 
a flint worth a farthing, spoiled a knife 
worth fifty times the sum, and thought 
he had acted wisely. The shrewd 
fellow would doubtless have valued 
himself much more highly on his- eco- 
nomy y could he have known that his 
example would one day be followed 
by the bashaw of America, and sages 
of his divan. 


Tbt* d^ypoimck 

fpi^idiQGcasiousmuch fighting,of jit 
spirit and innumerable cPQfceytejof the 
tongue in * this . talking ^scmblp. 
WouWst, thou believe it? they were 
actually employed fijr a wbote WOrik 
in: a most strenuous and eloquent .de- 
bate about patching, up a> hole 
wall of the room appropriated, to their 
meetings! A vast profusioa ef ner- 
vous argument! and, pompous dectar 
mation was expended on the occasion. 
So wje of the orators, l aim told, being 
rather waggishly inclined, were: most 
stupidly jocular, on the. occasion ; teg 
their waggery gave .great offence, and 
was highly reprobated by the more 
weighty of the assembly, who brid 

all wit and humour in abomination 
and thought the busbies! in band 
much too Solemn and serious to. be 
treated lightly. . it is supposed bf 
some that this affair would have occu- 
pied a whole winter, as it was U sub- 
ject on which several gentlemen Spoke 
who had never been known to open 
their Bps, in ,that place .except to. aaf 
yes w&noi These silent members am 
by way of distinction denominated or**, 
tot) mum ?), aiid are highly yalued in tide 
ootmtry on account of their .great tat- 
lejits for silence— u qualification Mr 
tremely rare in a Jogocracy* 

In the course of debate op tfimtnsr 
mentous question, .the members her 
gan to wax warm, and grew tobefcxr 
ceeding wroth with one ? another, be* 
cause their opponents most obstinately 
refused to be convinced by their aggHr 
ments — or rather their words. , Thy 
hole in the wajl. came well nigh pro- 
ducing a civil war of words throughout 
the empire ; for, as usual ip all pubUck 
questions, the whole country was divfr 
ded, andrthe ho team and, the anti-hole - 
ans). headed by their respective slang* 
whangers, were marshalled out in ary 
ray, and menaced deadly warfare. For- 
tunately for the pubtick. tranquillity, in 
the hottest part of the debate, when 
two rampant Virginians, brimful of 
logick and philosophy, were measur- 
ing tongues, and syllogistically oudgelr 
ling each other out of their .unrea- 
sonable notions, the president of the 
divan, a knowing old.gwtiemimi.MW 
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Merita mason with a hod of the bashaw in his emergencies hitr- 
thoitar, who, in the course of a few mi- ried to head-quar t ters to be busy, like 
antes, closed up the hole and put a find midwives, at the delivery. . AH was 
end t6 the argument. Thus did this anxiety, fidgetting, and consultation ; 
•wise old gentleman, by hitting on a when, after a deal of greening and 
most simple expedient, in all proba- struggling, instead of formidable first 
bility, save his country as much mo- rates and gallant frigates, out crept a 
ney as would build a gunboat, or pay litter of sorry little gunlx>ats! These 
fc hireling slang-whanger for a whole are most pitiful little vessels, partak* 
volume of words . As it happened, ing vastly of the character of the 
only a few thousand dollars were ex- grand bashaw, who has the credit of 
pended in paying these men, who are begetting them— being flat shallow 
denominated, I suppose in derision, vessels that can .only sail before the . 
legislators. wind— must always keep in with the 

Another instance of their economy land— are continually foundering or 
1 relate with pleasure, for I really bef running ashore ; and in short, arepnly, 
gin to feel a regard for these poor bar- fit for smooth water. Though, intends 
b&rians. They talked away the best ed for the defence . of tbe< maritime j 
part of a whole ^nter before they cities, yet the cities are obliged to de- 
could determine not to expend a few fend them ; and they, require as much? 
dollars in purchasing a sword to be- nursing as so many ricketty Uttle 
stow on an illustrious warriour: yes bantlings. They .are, however, the* 
Asem, on that very hero who fright- darling pets of the grand bashaw* be*, 
ened all our poor old women and ing the children „of his dotage, and,* 
young children at Deme, and fully perhaps, from their diminutive size: 
proved himself a greater man than the and palpable weakness, are called . the; 
Brother that bore him. Thus, my “ infant navy of America.” The act- 
friend, is the whole collective wisdom that brought them into existence was; 
df-this mighty logocracy employed in almost deified by the majority of the 
somniferous debates about the most people as a grand stroke of economy. 
trivial affairs, like I have sometimes By the beard of Mahomet but this 
seen an Herculean mountebank exert- , word is truly inexplicable ! 
ing all his energies in ballancing a To this. economick body therefore, 
strifw upon his nose. Their sages be- was I advised to address . my petition, 
hold the minutest object with the mi- and humbly to pray that the august 
cfo&copick eyes of a pismire ; mole- assembly of sages would, in the pleni- 
hills swell into mountains, and a grain tude of their wisdom and the magni- 
of fnuatavd-seed will set the whole tude of their powers, munificently be- 
ant-hill in a hubbub. Whether this stow on an unfortunate captive, a pair 
indicates a capacious vision, or dimi- of cotton breeches! “Head of the 
nutive mind, I leave thee to decide s immortal Amru,” cried I, “but this 
for my part I consider it as another would be presumptuous to a degree— . 
proof of the great scale on which eve- what! after these worthies have 
ry thing is transacted in this country, thought proper to leave their country 
I have before told thee that nothing naked and defenceless, and exposed 
can be done without consulting the to all the political storms that rattle 
sages of the nation, who compose the without, can I expect that they will 
assembly called the Congress. This lend a helping hand to. comfort the 

extremities of a solitary captive ?” My 
exclamation was only answered by a 
smile, and I was consoled by the assu- 
rance that, so far from being neglect- 
ed, it was every , way probable my 
breeches might occupy a whole ses* 
,sion of the divan, and set several of 
the longest h£ads together by .the 
x x 
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prtmnck body may not improperly be 
termed the “mother of inventions;” 
and a most fruitful mother it is let me 
tell thee, though ife children are ge- 
nerally abortions. It *has lately labour- 
ed with what Was deemed the concep- 
tion of a mighty navy. — ^All the old 
wcffiaen ftbd the good wives that assist 
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ears. Fkrttetihf* as was th6 idea of a 
Whole nation being agitated about my 
breeches, yet I own I was somewhat 
dismayed at the idea of remaining 
in qucrfio, until all the national grey- 
beards should hare made a speech on 
the occasion, and given their consent 
to the measure. The embarrassment 
and distress of mind which I experi- 
enced was visible in my countenance, 
and my guard, who is a man of infi- 
nite good-nature, immediately sug- 
gested, as a more expeditious plan of 
supplying my wants— a benefit at the 
theatre. Though profoundly ignorant 
of his meaning, I agreed to his pro- 
position, the result of which I shall 
% disclose to thee in another letter. 

Fare thee well, dear Asem;— in 
thy pious prayers to our great pro- 
phet, never forget to solicit thy 
friend’s return ; and when thou num- 
berest up the many blessings bestow* 
©d on thee by all bountiful Allah, pour 
forth thy gratitude that he has cast 
thy nativity in a land where there is 
Do assembly of legislative chatterers — 
no great bashaw, who bestrides a gun- 
boat for a hobby-horse— where the 
word economy is unknown— and where 
an unfortunate captive is, not obliged 
to call upon the whole nation, to cut 
him out a pair of breeches. 

Ever thine, 

" Mustavha. 


SATIRICAL. 

TH* STRANGER IN PENNSYLVANIA. , 

By Jeremy Cockloft, the Younger. 
CHAPTER I. 

Cross the Delaware— knew I was in 
Pennsylvania, because all the people 
were fat and looked like the statue of 
William Penn — Bristol— very re- 
markable for having nothing in it 
worth the attention of the traveller—* 
saw Burlington on the opposite side of 
the liver— fine place for pigeon-hou- 
ses— and why ? — Pennsylvania famous 
for barns-^cattle in general better 
lodged than the farmers— bams ap- 
pear to be built as the old Roman pea- 
•ant planted Ins trees * for posterity 


and the immortal gods” Saw several 
fine bridges of two or three arches 
built over dry places— wondered what 
could be the use of them— reminded 
me of the famous bridge at Madrid, 
built over no water— Chamoutty-i- 
floating bridge made of pine logs fas- 
tened together by ropes made of Wal- 
nut bark— strange that the people whe* 
have such a taste for bridges should 
not have taken advantageof this rivet," 
to indulge in their favourite kind of 
architecture !— expressed my surprise 
to a fellow passenger, who observed 
to me with great gravity, “ that no- 
thing was more natural than that peo- 
pie who build bridges over dry places 
should neglect them where they are 
really necessary could not, for the 
head of me, see to the bottom of the 
man’s reasoning— about half an hour 
after it struck me that he had been 
quizzing me a little— didn’t care much 
about that— .revenge myself by men- 
tioning him in my book. Village of 
Washington— very pleasant, and re- 
markable for being built on each side 
of the road— houses all cast in the 
same mould— have a very quakerish 
appearance, being built of stone, plas- 
tered and white-washed, and green 
doors, ornamented with brass knock- 
ers, kept very bright— saw several 
genteel young ladies scouring them, 
which was no doubt the reason of their 
brightness. Breakfasted at the Fox- 
Chase— recommend this house to all 
gentlemen travelling for information,* 
as the landlady make9 the best buck- 
wheat cakes in the whole world: and 
because it bears the same name with 
a play, written by a young gentleman 
of Philadelphia, which, notwithstand- 
ing its very considerable merit, was 
received at that city with indifference 
and neglect — because it had no pun* 
in it. Frankford in the mud— very 
picturesque town, situate on the edge 
of a pleasant swamp— or meadow as 
they cal! it— houses all built of tur£ 
cut in imitation of stone— poor sub- 
stitute— took in a couple of Princeton 
students, who were going to th* 
southward, to tell their papas (or ra- 
ther their mammas) what fine manly* 
boys they were, and how nobly they 
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resisted the authority of the trustees 
7-both pupils of Godwin and Tom 
Paine— talked about the rights of 
man, the social compact^ and the 
perfectibility of boys— hope their pa- 
rents will whip them when they get 
home, and send them back to college 
without any spending money. Turn- 
pike gates— direction to keep to the 
tight, as the law directs— very good 
advice in my opinion ; but one of the 
students swore that he had no idea of 
submitting to this kind of oppression, 
and insisted on the driver’s taking the 
left passage, in order to show the 
Y<>rld we were not to be imposed upon 
by such arbitrary rules — driver, who, 
I believp, had been a student at Prince- 
ion himself, shook his head like a 
professor, and said it would hot do. 
Entered Philadelphia through the su- 
burbs— .four little markets in a herd- 
one turned into a school for young la- 
dies— mem. young ladies early in the 
market here-^pun— good. 

CHAPTER II. 

Cx r Very ill— confined to my bed with 
a violent fit of the pun mania— stran- 
gers always experience an attack of 
the kind on their first arrival, and un- 
dergo a seasoning as Europeans do in 
the West-Indies. In my way from 
the stage-office to Kenshaw’s, I was 
Accosted by a good-looking young 
gentleman from New-Jersey. who had 
caught the infection — he took me by 
the button and informed me of a con- 
test that had lately taken place be- 
tween a tailor and a shoemaker about 
1 fprget what : — Snip was pronounced 
a fellpw of great capability , a man of 
gentlemanly habits , who would doubt- 
less suit every body. The shoemaker 
bristled up at this, and waxed exceed- 
ing wroth— swore the tailor was but a 
half-souled fellow, and that it was easy 
to shew he wrs never cut out for a gen- 
tleman. The c holer of the tailor was 
Up in an instant, he swore by his thim- 
ble that he would never pocket such an' 
insult, but would baste any man who 
<htred to repeat it.— .Honest Crispin 
was now workpd up to his proper 
fdtcfy, anfl was determined to yield the 


tailor tw quarters vowed he 
Would lose his all but what he would 
gain his ends . He resolutely held on 
to the lasty and on his threatening to 
back+drap his adversary, the tailor was 
obliged to sheer off, declaring, at the 
same time, that he would have him 
bound over . The young gentleman* 
having finished his detail, gave a most 
obstreperous laugh, and hurried off to 
tell his story to somebody else — *Zi- 
centia punica , as Horace observes— it 
did my business— *1 went home, tonic 
to my bed, and was two days confined 
with this singular complaint. 

Having, however, looked about me 
with the Argus eyes of a traveller, I 
have picked up enough in the course 
of my walk from the stage-office, to 
the hotel, to give a full and impartial 
account of this remarkable city. Ac- 
cording to the good old rule, I shall 
begin with the etymology of its name, 
which, according to Linkum Fidelius, 
Tom. LV. is clearly derived, either 
from the name of its first founder, viz. 
Philo dripping-van, or the singular 
taste of the aborigines who flourished 
there, on his arrival. Linkum, who is 
as shrewd a fellow as any theorist or 
F. S. A. for peeping with a dark lan- 
tern into the lumber garret of anti- 
quity, and lugging out all the trash 
which was left there for oblivion, bjr 
our wiser ancestors, supports his opi* 
nion by a prodigious number of inge- 
nious and inapplicable arguments ; but 
particularly rests his position on the 
known fact, that Philo Dripping-pan 
was remarkable for his predilection 
to eating, and his love of what the 
learned Dutch call doup. Quf .erudite 
authout* likewise observes that the ci- 
tizens are to this day, noted for their 
love of “ a sop in the pan,’-’ and their 
portly appearance, “ except, indeed,” 
continues he, “ the young ladies, who 
are perfectly genteel in their dimen- 
sions”— this, however, he ill natured- 
ly enough ascribes to their eating 
pickles and drinking vinegar. 

> >-;The Philadelphians boast much of 
the situation and plan of their city, and 
well may they, since it is undoubtedly 
as fair and square, and regular, and 
right-angled as any mechanical 
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liitts could possibly have made it. I dinner, (by the way, I would recom-* 
am clearly of opinion that this hum mend Sheaff, as selling the best in' 
drum regularity has a vast effect on Philadelphia) may here direct his so- 
the character of its inhabitants and litary steps and indulge in that mel- 
even on their looks, “ for you will ob- low tenderness in which the senti- 
serve,” writes Linkum, u they are an mental Kotzebue, erst delighted to 
honest, worthy, square, good-look- wallow— he may recal the romantick 
ing, well-meaning, regular, uniform, scenery and graceful windings of 
straight forward, clockwork, clear- Maiden-lane and Pearl-street, trace 
headed, one-lfke-arrother, salubrious, the tumultuous gutter in its harmoni- 
upright kind of people, who always ous meanderings, and almost fancy he 
go to work methodically, never put the beholds the moss-crowned roof of the 
cart before the horse, talk like a book, Bear-market, or the majestick steeple 
walk mathematically, never turn but of St. Paul's towering to the clouds, 
in right Angles, think syllogistically, Perhaps too he may have left behind 
and pun theoretically, according to him some gentle fair one, who, all 
the genuine rules of Cicero and Dean the live-long evening, sits pensively 
Swift;— whereas the people of New- at the window, leaning on her elbows, 
York— God help them— tossed about and counting the lingering, lame, and 
over hills and dales, through lanes and broken- winded moments that so tedi- 
alleys, and crooked streets— continual- ously lengthen the hours which sepa- 
ly mounting and descending, turning rate her from the object of her con- 
and twisting — whisking off at tangents templations I— delightful Lethe of the 
And left-angled triangles, just like their soul— sunshine of existence— wife and 
own queer, odd, topsy-turvy, rantipole children poking up the cheerful eve- 
city, are the most irregular, crazy ning fire— paper windows, mud walls, 
headed, quicksilver, eccentrick,whim- love in a cottage— sweet sensibility 
whamsical set of mortals that ever and all that. d 

•tfrere jumbled together in this uneven, Every body has heard of the fa- 
villainous revolving globe, and are the mous bank of Pennsylvania, which, 
very antipodeans to the Philadelphi- since the destruction of the tomb of 
ans. M Mausolus, and the colossus of Rhodes, 

The streets of Philadelphia are wide may fairly be estimated as one of the 
and straight, which is wisely ordered, for wonders of the world. My landlord 
the inhabitants having generally crook- thinks it unquestionably the finest 
ed noses, and most commonly travel- building upon earth. The honest man 
ling hard after them*, the good folks has never seen the theatre in New- 
would undoubtedly soon go to the wall , York, or the new brick church at the- 
in the crooked streets of our city, head of Rector street, which, when 
This fact of the crooked noses has finished, will, beyond all doubt, be 
not been hitherto remarked by any of infinitely superiour to the Pennsylvania 
our American travellers, but must barns, I noted before, 
strike every stranger of the least ob- Philadelphia is a place of great' 
servation. There is, however, one trade and commerce— not but that it 
place which I would recommend to would have been much more so, that 
all my fellow-citizens who come after is had it been built on the scite of 
The, as a promenade— I mean Dock- New-York: butasNew-Yorkhasen- 
street^the only street in Philadelphia grossed its present situation, I think 
that bears: any resemblance to New- Philadelphia must be content to stand 
York— hew tender, how exquisite are where it does at present— at any rate it 
the feelings awakened in the breast of is not Philadelphia’s fault, nor is it 
a traveller, when his eye encounters any concern of mine, so I shall not 
some object which reminds him of make myself uneasy about the affair, 
his fhr distant country ! The pensive Besides, to use T rim’s argume nt, were 
New-Yorker, having drank his glass that city to stand where New-York 
of porttr, and' smoked hls^igarr after .does, it might perhaps, have the rais- 
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fortune to be called New-York and not 
Philadelphia,' which would be quite 
another matter, and this portion of 
my travels had undoubtedly been smo- 
thered before it was born— which 
would have been a thousand pities in- 
deed. 

Of the manufactures of Philadel- 
phia I can say but l\ttle, except that 
the people are famous for an excel- 
lent kind of confectionary, made from 
the drainings of sugar. The process 
is simple as any in Mrs. Glass’s ex- 
cellent and useful work, (which I 
hereby recommend to the fair hands 
of all young ladies, who are not occu- 
pied in reading Moore’s poems) — *you 
buy a pot— put your molasses in your 
pot— (if you can beg, borrow, or steal 
your molasses, it will come much 
cheaper than if you buy it)— boil your 
molasses to a proper consistency ; but 
if you boil it too much, it will be none 
the better for it-^then pour it off and 
let it cool, or draw it out into little 
pieces about nine inches long, and put 
it by for use. This manufacture is 
called by the Bostonians lassce-candy, 
by the New-Yorkers, cock-a-nee-nee— 
but by the polite Philadelphians, by a 
name utterly impossible to pronounce. 

The Philadelphia ladies, are some 
df them beautiful, some of them tole- 
rably good looking, and some of them, 
to say the truth, are not at all handsome. 
They are, however, very agreeable in 
general, except those who are reckon- 
ed witty, who, if I might be allowed to 
speak my mind, are very disagreeable, 
particularly to young gentlemen, who 
are travelling for information. Being 
fond of tea parties, they are a little 
given to criticism— but are in general 
remarkably discreet, and very indus- 
trious as I have been assured by some 
of my friends. Take them all in all, 
however, they are much inferiour to 
the ladies of New-York, as plainly ap- 
pears from several young gentlemen 
having fallen in love with some of our 
belles, after resisting all the female 
attractions of Philadelphia. From 
this inferiority, I except one, who is 
the most amiable, the most accom- 
plished, , the most bewitching, and 
the most of every thing that consti- 


tutes the divinity of woThan— -mem.— ^ 

golden afifile ! 

The amusements of the Philadel- 
phians are dancing, punning, tea par- 
ties and theatrical exhibitions. In the 
first they are far inferiourto the young 
people of New-York, owing to the 
misfortune of their mostly preferring 
to idle away time in the cultivation of 
the head instead of the heels. It is 
a melancholy fact that an infinite num- 
ber of young ladies in Philadelphia* 
whose minds are elegantly accom- 
plished in literature, have sacrificed to 
the attainment of such trifling acqui- 
sitions, the pigeon-wing, the waltz, 
the cossack dance, and other matters 
of equal importance. On the other 
hand they excel the , New-Yorkers ip 
punning, and in the management of 
tea parties. In New-York you never 
hear, except from some young gen- 
tleman just returned from a visit to 
Philadelphia, a single attempt at pun- 
ning, and at a tea party, the ladies in 
general, are disposed close together, 
like a setting of jewels or pearls round 
•a locket, in all the majesty of good 
behaviour— and if a gentleman wishes 
to have a conversation with ope of 
them about the backwardness of the 
spring, the improvements in the thea- 
tre, or the merits of his horse, he is, 
obliged to march up in the face qf such 
vollies of eye-shot! such a formida- 
ble artillery of glances!— if he es- 
capes annihilation, he should cry out 
a miracle ! and never encounter such 
dangers again. I remember to have 
once heard a very valiant British officer, 
who had served with credit for some 
years, in the train-bands, declare with 
a veteran oath, that sooner than en- 
counter with such deadly peril, he 
would fight his way clear through a 
London mob, though he were pelted 
with brickbats ail the time. Some la- 
dies who were present at this declara- 
tion of the gallant officer, were in- 
clined to consider it a great comr 
pliment, until one, more knowing 
than the rest, declared with a little 
piece of a sneer, “ that they were 
very much obliged to him for likening 
the company to a London mob, and 
their glances to brickbats the officer 
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leaked blue* turned on his heel, made 
a fine retreat and went home, with a 
determination to quiz the American 
ladies as soon as he got to London. 

Salmagundi, 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Messrs. Russell and Cutler, of Bos- 
ton, have published a full and authen" 
tick report of the trial of Thomas O. 
Self ridge, Esq. on an indictment of 
manslaughter, for killing Mr. Charles 
Austin on the pubRck exchange, Bos- 
ton. 

' This contains a. mass of law know- 
ledge on most interesting points, 
which have rarely been agitated in our 
courts. They are drawn from the 
most authentick sources, and were en- 
forced with eloquence , which reflects 
honour on the genius of our country . 

Any eulogy, however, on this work 
will be thought superfluous, when it 
is premised that the splendid ta- 
lents of Messrs. Ames, Otis, Gore, 
and Dexter, were exhibited in this 
highly interesting trial. 

As a law report, it is perhaps the 
most important ever published in Ame- 
rica, and should be in possession of 
every professional character in this 
country ; and 

Likewise, a pamphlet containing the 
occurrences antecedent to the trial. 
This will be found interesting not on- 
ly on account of the facts narrated, 

but FROM ITS POINTING OUT AND EN- 
FORCING THOSE CORRECT PRINCIPLES 
AND THAT HIGH SENSE OF HONOUR, 
WHICH FORM THE CHARACTER! STICK 
OF* A GENTLEMAN. 

[ Weekly Inspector . 

It is with pleasure we announce to 
the publick, that the life of Washing- 
ton, by Ramsay , is ready for, and will be 
ut to press in a few days in this city, 
everal gentlemen who have seen the 
manuscvipt do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it, what would naturally be ex- 
pected from the authour and the sub- 
ject, a work of the ;pgiost classick ele- 
gance. It will be comprised in pne 


volume octave, and printed ia aa-ntef 
gant maimer*—* N. Y . paper . 

Salmagundi.— h little work Rearing 
the title of 44 Salmagundi, dr the 
Whim-W^hams and Opinions of Laum 
celot Langstaff and others,” is pub* 
lished every other week in New-York. 
It abounds in wit and humour, and 
having thrown out something that re- 
flected on Dr. Caustick, the doctor has 
returned the fire. A smart contest hat 
ensued, and both sides have displayed 
great skill and bravery. It is difficult 
to decide between them— but if they 
all preserve their temper, it is certain 
that the publick will look on with plea- 
sure and satisfaction. Genuine wit, 
keen sarcasm, and smart repartee 
drive gloom from the face and heavi- 
ness from the heart .— Troy Gaz. 

MERRIMENT. 

J. P. Kemble, when he was lately in 
Madrid, asked a Spanish gentleman 
how they distinguished, a woman of 
light character from a woman of repu- 
tation. 44 Why, sir,” returned the 
Spaniard, with saturnine gravity , 44 if 
you meet a woman with a little basket 
on her arm depend upon it she is & 
w - — .” 44 But suppose she has no 
basket?” 44 Why then, sir, depend 
upon it she is a, w . ■ — too.” 

A great crowd being gathered aboqt 
a poor cobler, who had just died in the 
street, a man asked Caleb Whitefoord, 
who happened to be present, what was 
to be seen ? 44 Only a cobier’s end," 
returned he. 

Major ■ ■—>, as he lay with his leg 
wrapped up in flannels, told Mr. Phil. 
Smyth, 44 he would leave him the gout 
for a legacy — 44 I should be sorry,” 
said the wit, turning to another gentle- 
man in company, 44 to have such a leg- 
as-her 

A person speaking of an acquain- 
tance, who, though extremely avari- 
cious, was always arraigning the ava- 
rice of others, added, 44 Is it not strong* 
that this man will not take the&eom pat 
qf Jd$ ppm eye, before he attempt? tb* 
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mote in other people’s )” « Why, so I 
dare say he wotild,” cried Sheridan, 
« if he was sure of selling the timber .” 

A gentleman meeting Skeffington, as he 
was coming out of Hyde Park, asked him 
what he thought of die n w bridge, lately 
erected; “’Tis passable,” replied he. 

A whimsical comparison being made one 
day between a clock and a woman, Charles 
Fox gallantly observed, that he thought the 
simile bad ; “ for,” said he, “ a clock serves 
to point the hours, and a woman to make us 
forget them” 

ORIGINAL^OETRY. 

For The Port Folio. 

INSCRIBED ON A PICTURE 
OF THE LATE M~S. BlEECKER. 

By P. B. Davis. 

Amid that tuneful throng whose strains di- 
vine 

Resounded first on free Columbia’s strand* 
Bleecker ! the most . melodious song was 
thin^ 

The sweetest lyre was that which graced 
thy hand. 

Thy muse was Mature,— ishe inspired the 
song, 

profuse on thee she poured her warmest 
beam. 

While list’ning Hudson, on his wandering 
stream. 

Pleased, bore the magick melody along. 

Muse of the Hudson ! thy loved name shall 
bloom, 

To thy admiring country ever dear,; 

And many a bright wreath dew’d with 
' many a tear. 

Her sons shall weave to decorate thy tomb. 
Virtue thy early fate shall fondly mourn, 
Fame bid thy praise on sounds of rapture 
float. 

And weeping genius, o’er the laurelled urn 
Reclining, pour forth many a plaintive note. 

For The Port Folio. 

ODE— For the seventh Anniversary of the 
CaUiopean^Society . 1795. 

(Air — Alknomack.) 

By R. B. Davis. 

At the feast of the soiil, where affection pre- 
sides. 

Where science enlightens and sympathy 
guides, 

Let mirth make a pause — let nature renew 
The sigh that to friendsliip departed is due. 

See ! they come ! the bright spirits fleet 
fondly around. 


FOLIO. SSI; 

Hark ! they can ! and remembrance awake! 
at the sound ; 

’Ti8 the voice we have loved— and it bidsU! 
renew 

The sigh that to friendship departed is due. 

Dear shades of our brothers ! the call we 
obey. 

With mournful affection the tribute we pay; 
While we think upon scenes of past joys^ 
we renew 

The sigh that to friendship departed is due. 

Together we roved among science’s flower*. 
Together we joyed in the gay social,heurs ; 
’Tis past — and sad memory comes to renew 
The sigh that to friendship departed is due. 

Yet long shall our hearts the remembrance 
retjain. 

And oft shall affection repeat the fond strain ; 
Oft' shall mirth make a pause, while we job* 
to renew 

The sigh that to friendship departed it due. 

For The Port Folio. ' 
ADDRESS 

TO mooke’s tell tale lyre. 

jEolus’ harp, with melancholy swell, 

O, Sympathy ! can ev'ry sorrow tell k 
Etherial creature, form’d by touch divine, 
Where Science, Harmony, and Mind en- 
twine. 

Say, art suspended in the sightless air. 

That thou the breathings of the soul dost 
hear. 

Then, in soft echoes, to thy poet’s mind. 
Each sigh repeat, each wish and thought re- 
fin’d? 

Venus on him bestowed her loosened zone* 
But tjujth and eloquence ^re all thy own! 
Some seraph breath, of never-dying fire. 
Melodious tun’d thy chords, celestial lyre ! 
And still may Justice, with that angel near. 
Immortalize the “ Lyre”— the holy " tear!” 

Natalia. 


For The Pert Folio . 

What is this envied heap of gold? 

This glitt’ring mass of hoarded treasure ? 
For which coy beauty’s charms are sold ; 

For which is barter’d every pleasure? 

In search of which rash mortals go 
Through trackless deserts, parch’d with 
heat; 

Or where bleak ocean’s waters flow, , 

Near Zembla, Nature’s last retreat. 

For which the guilty Spaniard dar’d 
Heaven’s vengeance, on that wretched 
land. 

Where Inca’s sacredYites prepar’d. 

Could notrestrain his murd’rous hand. 
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The thirsty dagger hires for gold. 

And midnight robbers point the sword , 
The warning voice of conscience told 
In thundering sounds no- more is heard. 

The hapless youth, deserted, sighs, 

And, oft indignant, fires with rage ; 
When from his arms the false one flies. 
And shuns his love for gold and age. 

Detested dross ! I know thee not. 

Nor e’er obey’d thy wonderous power; 
For thee, no duty have forgqt. 

Nor e’er exchang’d one quiet hour. 

When Delia’s eye benignant smiles. 

While I with rapture fondly gaze ; 

When mutual sympathy beguiles 
With mutual bliss the happy days ; . 

When friendship crowns my social board. 
And the dull heart imparts its store ; 

I pity those who friendless hoard, 

And prize my tranquil joys the more. 

Hence, then, thou ore of boundless pow*r ! 

No charms hast thou to sooth the heart. 
If adverse clouds should on me low’r. 

And friends and Delia from me part. 

Ho, not the wealth Golconda owns 
Could give me bliss or ease my pain ; 

If on my passion Delia frowns. 

And she should never love again. 

For The Port Folio . 

MIDNIGHT. 

How cold and bleak the night-air blows. 
And shrilly whispers round my door ! 

How awful is this midnight scene. 

When nought but me is stirring t 

Silent is now my faithful guard. 

He seeks the sweets of calm repose $ 

Yet not to me is kindly given 
The tranquil joys of slumber. 

No joyful sounds now glad my hours. 

No words steal softly on my ear ; 

No more I hear the inspiring voice 
That once so sweetly whisper’d! 

Oh ? I have known the days of bliss ! 

And I have known the dreams of hope ! 

But gone are now the fleeting joys— 

Joys fled as soon as tasted ! 

Sedley. 


SONG. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

At early dawn, 

' . Along the lawn. 

My swain expecting sought me ; 

A lambkin fair. 

His favourite care. 

The gentle youth had brought me. 

He soon came near, 

Hope, joy, and fear 
By turns his heart alarming; 

What then possest 
My fluttering breast 
I known not— but ’twas charming. 

These roses see. 

They bloom’d for thee, 

(He said, my hand soft pressing) 

Upon thy breast. 

Oh ! let them rest, — 

I envy them the blessing. 

My maiden pride 
His suit denied. 

With 8 com my glances aiming; 

What then his look 
Expressive spoke 
I know not— but ’twas charming. 

For The Port Folio. 

SONNET. 

TO MARGARET. 

Fair smiles, in gayest bloom, thy native 
vales 

So long deserted ; and their flowers around 
Fresh odours breathe ; while through the 
boughs spring gales 

To echo softly sing Joy’s welcome sound. 
Yet think, sweet Margaret! think what 
clouds of wo 

Must sadden now my deep desponding 
mind ; 

Think, while I roam with pensive steps and 
/ slow. 

What grief afflicts the friend you leave be- 
hind. 

From the rude gaze of all must I conceal 
The hopes I cherish yet dare not reveal. 
And to the listening breeze confess m j 
love — 

Sigh in dismay to evening’s chilling airs 
“ For her whose absence turns my joys Is 
cares” 

And blights the fairest scenes that erst dtt 
cheer the grove, 

Sedlet. 
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Various; — that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change. 

And pleas’d with novelty, may be indulg’d. 

Cowfer. 


Vcd. III.] Philadelphia , Saturday , June 6, 1807. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


MISCELLANY. 

Par The Port Folio . 

POESY. 

. Ode on the Prospect of Eton College . 

Mr; WAKEFIELD has enter- 
ed into a general reply to the stric- 
tures of Dr. Johnson upon this ode. 

. The Prospect of Eton College , says 
Dr. Johnson, suggests nothing to Gray 
which every beholder does not equally 
think and feel . 

By this confession, then, the senti- 
ments are natijtal , and consonant to 
the feelings of numanity ; and surely 
this property is no discredit to any 
composition, but, on the contrary, the 
greatest recommendation of it. W hat 
indeed is poetry, but an ornamental 
delineation of natural objects and of 
human passions? The only remain- 
ing question then, is this, Whether 
Mr. Gray has given this exhibition 
with perspicuity of method, and in 
elegant, intelligible, and expressive 
language ? And this, I think, no man 
will have the effrontery to dispute. 

Oqr critick proceeds : “ His suppli- 
cation to father Thames to tell him 
who drives the hoop or tosses the ball, 
is uselessand puerile. Father Thames 
has, no better means of knowing than 
himself*” 


V 


Just so, when Virgil invokes the 
river and Arethusa to aid his last pas* 
toral song : 

Extremum hunc, Arethusa mihi concede la* 
borem, 

we might say, This invocation of 
Arethusa is puerile and useless i She 
could not hinder him from writing 
this pastoral if he chose, nor give 
him assistance if he did write it. 

Or, when we read those elegant 
verses in the Musa Anglican <r, 

At yos, qui Oetonae colitis composque viren- 
tes, 

Frondentesque simul silvaa, felicia rura ! 
Dicite (vos et am ant Musx, et vos carmina 
nostis) 

Dicite (vicino nam vegtros alluit agros 
Numine) quos crebo gemitus dabat inclytus 
am iiis ; 

Edidit infelix quae tunc lamenta sub undis. 


But ye, who Eton’s verdant plain frequent. 
And groves umbrageous, happy soil ! tell, ye, 
O tell, ye highly favour’d of the nine ! 

What sighs, what groans sent forth the 
neighVring stream. 

What lamentations horn his oozy bed* 

If we were desirous of being ridi- 
culous and absurd, we might remark, 
that this inquiry into the groans and 
lamentations of father Thames was 
foolish and of no use. Of no use, 
because they knew no more of the 
matter than the poet knew; and fool- 
ish, because father Thames neither 
groaned nor lamented at all on this 
occasion. 

vy 
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‘ Indeed, the very attempt to refute, 
such execrable Criticism, were an in- 
sult to the teste and understanding of 
the reader, if the character of its au-. 
thour might not possibly give it cre- 
dit. 

“His epithet, buxom health, is not 
elegant; lwseemanot to understand 
the word.” 

< The primitive meaning, to be sure, 
seems to have been obsequious or yield- 
ing; but the Doctor bears witness 
against himself, when he explains this 
term by lively, brisk, 'from Cra- 
dftaw ; and by wanton, jolty, from Dry- 
den. 

“ Gray thought his language more 
poetical as it was more removed froth 
common use.” 

* Indeed ! and I .will venture to main- 
tain, 'that' this rule in general will be 
no bad criterion of poetick language, 
if? itf be net .carried to f the ? excesses of 
obscurity and tumour. Horace was 
©f the same opinion, who excluded 
his sermoni firpfiria from the claim of 
poetry for this very reason, and makes 
the os magna sonaturum, lofty expres- 
sion, remote from the familiarity of 
common conversation and popular 
phraseology, to be the essence of poe- 
try, • and indeed characteristick of it. 
The moral taste, I presume which 
occtirs, in die simple narration of 
Miltonte subject, is very remote from 
common use : But is it not poetical ? 
And could it be otherwise flattened 
into prose than by the substitution oF 
some familiar and frigid epithet ? 

“ Finding in Dryden, honey redolent 
of' spring, am expression that reaches 
the utmost limits of our language, 
Gray drove it a little more beyond 
common apprehension, by making 
gales to he redolent of joy and, youth *' 9 

That elegant, luminous, and mag- 
nificent diction which gives Mr. Gray 
the superiority, in point of language, 
over all other |>oets, Dr. Johnson 
codld neither relish in others nor at- 
tain himseif. ^To man ever exceeded 
in sublimity his lines on Shakspeare : 

Bachehange m*ny 7 aolour’d life he dreW ; 
Bxtaustedsworlds, and v then imagin’d new : 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil’d after him in vain. 


But his poetical J?iqc$s, wpre they ri- 
gdrdu y * Cxaiuilrcd, ifr ouljd be found to 
consist of language seldom elevated, 
often harsh and mean, and commonly 
prosaick. He might be capable of 
producing*-*- 

Their lot forbade; nor circumscrib’d alone 
Theh- growing virtu^,bdtlfcetrcri^ 
fin’d ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a 
throne, 

And shut die gates of mercy on mankind. 
But this were far beyond his powers-** 

But not to one, in this benighted age 
Is that diviner inspiration given 
That burnt in Shakspeare’s or in Milton's 
page ; . ' 

The pomp , and prodigality of heaven. 

In short, he had the thoughts that 
• breathe ; but by no means the words 
that burn. 

It were lush to attempt the defence 
of Mr. Gray’s originality. " He alter- 
nately embellished and' ennobled what 
he borrowed ; but he did borrow. A 
. recent and very excellent edition of 
his poems, in which, among other 
commendable points, care has been 
taken to collect whatever important 
communications, concernirigthoSe po- 
ems, have appeared in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and Other respecta- 
ble Journals, contains a note'm tfhich 
i is discovered the original of the en- 
tire plan of this poem. We would 
iby no means be thought to* take from 
the reputation ^>f *MT.*Gray by produ- 
cing proofs Of his want of originality ; 
foT though ‘ to copy is cettainly not to 
invent , much might be said' upon Dr. 
Johnson A s proposition, that to copy is 
than to invent. 

( It has been well remarked by a 
writer in the Gentleman’s Magaxme, 
Vdl. LXvni, p.'*48U, that for this 
beautiful and affecting ode? we may 
have been indebted to the following 
passage m Wditori’s Life oF Sit Hen- 
ry Wotton: 

( How useful was ’the advice of a 
holy monk, whopersuaded'hk Triebd 
to perform his customary devotions 
im a constant place, because in {hat 
place we usually meet with thoae^vety 
thou ghtswhich possessed ms at our 
last being there ; and I find it tbus fkr 
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experimentally true’, that now being 
In that school, and seeing that very 
place where l sat when I was a boy, 
occasioned me to, remember those 
very thoughts of my youth which 
then possessed me ^ sweet thoughts 
indeed, that promised my growing 
yeafs numerous pleasures, without 
mixture q£ cares f and; those to be en- 
joyed’ when, time^ which I therefore 
though* slow- paced* had changed my 
youth into manhood. But age and ex- 
perience have taught me, that these 
were butt empty hopes ; for, I have 
always, found it true* as my Saviour 
did foretel, sufficient for the day is the 
evil tfrereqf. Nevertheless, I saw there 
a succession: of boys using the same 
recreation, and questionless possessed 
with the same thoughts that then pos- 
sessed me. Thus one generation 
succeeds another in their lives, recre- 
ations, hopes, fears, and death. 


THE DRAMA. 

Covent Garden . 

The play of The Tempest, which has been, 
during die whole of the' summer in prepara- 
don, was las tonight produced at this theatre, 
with much of novelty in scenery and decora- 
tion. " It was not the original play of Shak- 
speare, nor was it exactly die mutilated play 
of Dryden; but we think the managers would 
have more effectually served themselves and 
gratified, the publick by the primitive Tem- 
pest of* Shakspeare, thap by the selection 
which they have now presented. 

In Shakspeare’s Enchanted Island the au- 
dience are held in a kind of enchantment, by 
the same spells with which Prospero rules 
his little kingdom. The fooleries of Steplia- 
no and Trinculo take off the attention, for a 
short time, from the wonderful events which 
form the great incidents of the piece. Mi- 
randa expresses her emotions at the sight of 
Ferdinand with a refinement natural to her 
character. She falls in love with him at first 
sight ; but in her love there is nothing of 
grossness or coquetry. The Tempest, how- 
ever, as altered by Dryden is of a very dif- 
ferent nature. Miranda, and the new cha- 
racter they introduce ofDorinda (her sister), 
seem utter strangers to the relined sympa- 
thy of “ Shakspeare’s Miranda,” but are 
merely led by the sexual impulse to wish to 
marry the first men they see . Another cha- 
racter is introduced : Hyppolito, (who has 
never seen woman before), and is aha, as 
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may be supposed, wonderfully enamoured 
of them. Miranda and Dorinda’ grow jealous 
of one another, and quarrel on the stage; 
and all that trifling (with which the au- 
dience appeared much disgusted) spoils en- 
tirely the grand effect which Shakspeare’s 
Tempest is calculated to produce. It neces- 
sarily happens, that those w r ho wish to im-. 
prove upon Shakspeare mangle or degrade 
him. A Mis? Meadows made her debut in 
the character of Ariel, a part tp which she 
seemed perfectly competent, and in which, 
through the whole, she displayed such talent, 
powers, and graceful ease of action, as leave 
no doubt of her proving a most valuable ac- 
quisition to til e stage. Her voice unites, 
sweetness with strength; and in some of the 
airs she was rapturously encored. Her fi- 
gure is exquisitely neat and elegant, and the 
general system of her countenance is regu- 
lar, winning*, and expressive. Most of the 
other prominent characters were very, ably 
sustained. Mr. Kemble was every thing the 
part of Prospero required; but there are' in it 
none of those abrupt bursts of violent passion* 
What give room for the display of his higher 
energies. Munden and Fawcett strongly, 
tinctured their parts with their characteris- 
tick whim and humour ; and Emery was 
horribly excellent in the monster Caliban. 
Notwithstanding the interest which the ex- 
ertions of Miss Brunton and Mrs. C. Kemble 
so generally excite, they seem to fail upon 
this occasion to make their usual impression: 
their innocence was rather too quaint ; their 
simplicity too insignificant.— Some persons 
in the Pit expressed their disapprobation. 
This *was the only interruption the perfor- 
mance experienced. 

We should not forget the merits of the 
Overture, which is by Mr. Davy, and which 
was universally applauded. Equal praise is 
due to the authours of the scenery and ma- 
chinery, which is most striking-i-exhibited 
more especially in the representation of thf 
storm, and the agitation of the billowy sea. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

We frequently have noticed with pleasure 
and pride the rapid improvements made in 
the execution of Printing Work in the Uni- 
ted States, particularly in Philadelphia. 
Among* other works which have recently is- 
sued from the press in this pity, we have 
been gratified on an inspecting at Mr. West’s 
Book-store, of an edition, (the first in Ame- 
rica) of Cruden’s Complete Concordance of 
the Holy Scriptures, printed the present year 
by Kimber, Conrad, &, Co. This edition, 
which, we are informed, has been executed 
at an expense of ten thousand dollars, is 
printed with American types and ink, on 
American paper; and \ye can confidently 
state, from an examination, in a styb of typo* 
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which hat put ©very European edi- 
tion of the same work, at an, immense dis- 
tance. We are told also that it greatly ex- 
cels in correctness of reference. 

BURKE’S WORKS. 

We are happy in learning, that an edition 
of the work* of the celebrated orator and 
statesman, Burke, is in the press, in Bos- 
ton.— These works contain those great 
principles of government, which the experi- 
ence of past ages, and particularly the pre- 
sent age, has stamped as immutably correct 
Every young man who wishes to form his 
political opinion on a basis which all the 
winds and waves of Democracy cannot re- 
move, must read Burke. — Besides the cor- 
rectness of his political maxims, there are 
innumerable rich veins of elocution running | 
through all his works, which cannot fail to 
delight and instruct the mere scholar. — To 
this fatt we need no better witness than the 
chaste and classick Cumberland.— He says— 
« | .conceive there is not to be found in all 
the writings of my day, perhaps I may say 
not in the English language, so brilliant a 
cluster of fine and beautiful passages in the 
declamatory style as we are presented with 
in ; Edmund Burke’s inimitable tract upon 
the French Revolution. It is most highly 
coloured and most richly ornamented ; but 
there is elegance in its splendour, and dig- 
nity m its magnificence. The orator de- 
mands attention in a loud and lofty tone ; but 
his voice never loses its melody, nor his 
periods their sweetness. When he has 
roused us with the thunder of his eloquence, 
he can at once, Timofheus-like, choose a 
melancholy themed and melt us into pity : 
There is grace in his anger, for he can in- 
veigh without vulgarity ; he can modulate 
the strongest bursts of passion ; for even in 
his madness there is musick. 

[ Eastern paper. 


VARIETY. 

In the rough blast heaves the billow. 
In the light an* waves the willows 
Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 
What have I to do with thee. 

Ball, nnjoyous Constancy ? 

Sombre tale, and satire witty. 
Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty. 
Measur'd signs, and roundelay. 
Welcome all! BUT BO NOT STAY. 
What have I to do with thee. 

Bull, unjoy oua Constancy t 


An Irish lad, one Jemmy Crane, 

Who fear’d nor cold, nor wind, nor rain. 
As jolly lad as e’er eat pork, 

A genuine Paddy, just from Cork, 

Was travelling and he held his cotirSe 
Oftfbttt* bceause^e had ho horse t 


When presently, a reverend Daddy, 

On horseback, met our jovial Paddy* 

Pat. hails him, and devoid of fear. 

Cries “ friend, I’m glad to seeyou here ; 

“ And, without bustle or parade, 

« I wish with you to make a trade.” 

“ What trade? propose,” enjoins theman ? 
« I will oblige you if I cjm.” 

« Why,” Pat. rejoins brim fuR of glee* 

“ I wish to swap horses d* ye see.” 

With anger sparkling in his eyes, 

«* You have no horse,” the man replies, 

« But,” answer’d Paddy, with a hop, 

« Suppose I bad one, bow’d you swap ?” 

Died 9 lately at Paris, M. Retjf de la 
Bretonne, in the 72d year of his age. 
This copious authour wrote more 
than 100 volumes, which met with 
success. He had been a journeyman 
printer, and it is said he set up one of 
his works without having ever written 
*7 .—[We have a similar instance in 
the composition of a very admirable 
work in this country, the w Illustration 
of Masonry.” The ingenious authour 
was also a journeyman printer, and he 
set up the entire volume fo? the press, 
without having previously written any 
part of it.] 

THE SONG 

OF GEORGE BARNWELL. 

George Barnwell stood at the shop door, 

A customer hoping to find, sir. 

His apron was hanging before. 

But the tail of his wig was behind, sir ; 

A lady all painted and smart, 

Cried, sir I’ve exhausted my stock o’late, 
Pve got nothing left but a gr’at — 

Will you give me sixpenn’oth of chocolate l 
Her face was roug’d up to her eyes. 

Which made her grow prouder andprouder # 
His hair stood an end with surprise. 

And hers with pomatum and powder. 

The business was soon understood — - 
The lady who wish’d to be more rich. 

Said sweet sir, my name is Millwood, 

And I lodge at the gunsmith’s at Shoreditch. 
Now often he stole out, good lack. 

And into her lodgings would pop, sir ; 

But as often forgot to come back. 

Leaving master to shut up the shop, air. 
This woman his wits did bereave, 

He determin’d to be quke the crack o’ 

So he budg’d at the Adam and Eve;' 

And he call’d for Ms gin and tobacco. 

And now — but the truth must be told— 
Tho* few pf a ’prentice can speak fil. 

He took from the till all the gold, 

Ahd stole the lamp sugar and treacle. 
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I* va»* did his master exclaim. 

Dear George don’t engage with that dragon. 
She’ll bring you to trouble and shame. 

And leave you the devil a rag on. 

I* vain he itebuke* and implores, 

This? weak and incurable ninny ; 

So he turn’d him atonce out of doors. 

And George soon had spent his last guinea. 
His uncle, whose generous purse 
Had often reliev’d him as I know. 

Now finding him grow worse and worse# 
v Refus’d to come down with the rhino. 

Then said Millwood, whose cruel heart’s 
core, 

’Twas so cruel that nothing could shock it. 

If you mean to come home any more. 

You must put some more cash in your pocket. 
Make Nunky surrender his dibbs. 

Wipe his pate With a pair of lead towels. 

Or stick a knife into his ribs — 

I warrant he’ll then show more bowels. 

A pistol he got from his love, 

’Twas loaded with powder and bullet. 

And he trudg’d up to Camberwell grove. 
But he wanted the courage to pull it. 

There’s Nunky as fat as a hog. 

While I am as lean as a lizard — 

Now I’ll come to the point you old dog. 

And he whipp’d a long knife in his gizzard. 

Now ye who attend to my story, 

A terrible end of this farce shall see, 

If you’ll join the inquisitive throng 
That follow’dpoor George to the Marshalsea. 
If Millwood was here, dash my wigs 
Says he, I would pummel and limb her well, 
Had I stuck to my prunes and my fig9 
I nfe’er had stuck Nunky at Camberwell. 

The case to the jury was plain. 

The news spread thro* every ale-house— 

At the sessions in Horsemonger lane 
Thev both were condemn’d to the gallows. 
With Millwood, George open’d tlie ball. 
Dear, dear, how we wept, Mrs. Crump and I, 
To see them dance upon nothing at all. 

And cut capers before ail the company. 

When our Cits make a fortune suffi- 
cient to enable them to retire, their 
line of business may be traced in their 
country houses.^—The grocer’s box 
resembles a cannister or tea-chest; the 
sugar baker’s a cone ; the tailotV 
hedges are clipped with shears; the 
bookseller’s doors are in folio, his di- 
ning windows in quarto , Ms bed-cham- 
ber windows in octavo , and his garret 
ones in duodecimo ; the tobacconist, if 
bis chimnies smoke t U indifferent 
-about the rest. 
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so frequently due.—' The following line* are from 
the pen of one of the best poets of Petersburg. 

Tune — The Humours of Glen . 

How sweet on the mountains, when heath' 
bells are growing. 

To wander and list to the busy wildbeeegi 
Or stray through the grove where the Wild 
flowers are blowing, 

And eatch the rich odour* that float am 
the breeze ! 

Tho* sweet be die breeze from thebesomoft 
roses. 

Enchanting the hum of wild bees osr the 
hill f 

O Mery* my'Mary, far sweeter than those 
Far purer than dew-gems that shine o’er 
the rill 

Nor the glow of the pink nor the snow of v 
the lily. 

Can match her soft cheek— O the beam of* 
her eyes ! 

When she fliea on the wings of a sylph thfo f 
the valley. 

To glad the poor cottage wbete misery 
Mes. 

O daughter of beauty, compassion’s fjur 
blossom ! 

Can pity, soft pity alone tSy^ieart move ? 

O come and repose thy young cares in my 
bosom ; 

I’ll cherish them there till they bloom into 
love. 

A certain lady, of unsuspected con- 
jugal fidelity towards a husband to . 
whom she had borne six children, 
gave the name of Gratis to a daughter 
with which she was favoured a few 
years after his decease. A person . 
remarked upon the incident, that how- 
ever some might reflect on the widow, 
for his part he thought her excuseabift 
—that, in his idea, having subscribed 
and faithfully accounted for six she 
was undoubtedly entitled to the seventh ~ 
Gratis. 

PROLOGtJE 
To the Comedy of . 

Maids and Bachelors; or my Ha At nr 
roa Yosa’s. 

Written by Liunlie St Geo. Skeffington,Esq. „ 
Spoken by Mr. Brunton. 

Let truth’s clear eye, to eqyity resign’d, 
Mark ev’iy fear that agitates the mind. 
Search these conceal’d# examine those con* 
fesa’-ds 

And meat the grtatesfcin an authour’s breast • 
This night k fated to an anxious bard. 

Whose djjfidgftoe ttdicitt your regard 
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hopes finfrteg^d to] pound note, to be? senttd a certt&f 
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Those hopes alas ! now one by one retire ; 
For apprehensions, crowding on his view, 
^dkiiey^y doriH^ and ev’ry wish pursue: 
Nor flattery, nor comfort wiR he hear: 
Tfcfrtewoor aHitel tenf as the d om tdiwo me ar. 
- Tkedramr’s muse should, Mmn printer 
trace 

Eateh te s rltti e an n wai onof the» human thee ; 
Group’d with effect, the imitated show, 
tNAi fhit should stri ho, with anmatkm 
glow; 

TULtotech^by energy, hsev^y past, 

The finished figures from the canvas*' start ! 
E^weaaeso^ ; sbice few can we# imprint 
The* living luotoe and the blushing tint, 
Which fairly seem, when drawn fifotn na- 
tiue£ bent— 

That very nature, which they represent, 

In warmth^sliould breathe, in liberty refine ; 
White tigto and shadosa mtegling rid eom« 
pose, 

Saftamed by those, and spirited by those: 
Though bright, not glaring— though iub- 
duad* not cold ; 

Gay, without glitter — without harshness, 
bote. 

Rides still should, guide, yet no restraint im- 
part : 

Art follows genius— genius governs art 
One little happiness, one careless touch, 
Trancemls all labours, when it serves as 
such: . 

Nature, and only nature, can inspire 
Strength, freedom, taste, the fancy and the 
fire? 

In he* they line, in her their fbrcedeclare— 
Arrest the heart, and fix an empire there ! 

Our trembling artist, who enslav’d by feat, 
This slight sketch sends for exhibition here, 
Attempts to mark (though conscious of de- 
fect) 

Contrasted passions, and combined effect. 

If he too daring, want the skill to reach 
Those nobler.Uues which taste, which science 
teach. 

Fail not to recollect, ye critick band. 

That, style, when mingled, asks a master’s 
hand. 

Hard is the task with Teniers mirth to share 
Correggio’s elegance, and Guido’s air ! 

On you he rests.— If aggravated taste 
Condemn with rigour, or reject with haste, 
His brightest tints will darken to a shade. 
Like crayons mould**, and like fresco fade ; 
But should applause a happier sentence give, 
Fix’d by your saute# the- colowing will live ! 

Fraup^A middle-aged deceit 
looking ma r we*t to the shop of a coal 
dealer in Cross-street, Hattea-gavden, 
one evening -last week, and ordered a 
bushel of coals with $ha*ige ftr a tuo 


but as the person carrying the coals 
was on his way, he was met by the 
same person who book the change* and 
gave in return a paper, o£ whiefe the 
following is a copy*:*— 

No. Nib. 

I promise to pay to Mbnsieur Buonaparte, 
or Bearer, two-pence, when the Gallick Flag 
shall triumph over the British, and* the, 
French become the Masters of the Sea. 
London, the 17th day of November, 1802. 
For Self, St. Vincent, Duncan, Nel- 
son, & Co. 

Pence Ctos 

JOHN. BULL. 

Entered, Ben Broadside. 

THE FOWLER. 

A careless, whistling lad am I, 

On sky-lark wings ray moments Ay r 
There *s not a fowler more renowh’d 
In all the world— for ten mile9 round! 

Ah ! who like me can spread the net! 

Or tune the merry flageolet: 

Then, why O ! why should l repine, 

Since aH the roving birds are mine ? 

The thrush and linnet in the vale. 

The sweet sequester’d nightingale, 

The bullfinch, wren, and woodlark, all 
Obey my summons whpn I call: 

O ! could I form some cunning snare 
To catch the coy, coquetirig fair, 

Irt pupid*s filmy web so fine, 

The pretty girls should’ all be mine t 

When all were mine, — among the resfe 
I ’d choose the lass I lik’d the best. 

And should my charming mate be kind. 
With her 1 *d tie the nuptial knot. 

Make Hymen’s cage of my poor cot. 

And love away this fleeting life 
Like Robin Redbreast and his wife. 

REPARTEE. 

One day a justice much enlarg’d 
Qn industry— while he discharg’d 
A thief from jail — “ Go, work, he said ; 

“ Go, pry’thee, leam some better trade, 

“ Or, mark my words you ’ll rue it.” 

“ My trade ’s as good,” replies the knayey 
v As any man need wish to have ; 

« And if I don’t succeed, d’yesOe, 

•* The fault, sir, lies with you— not I 
“ You vJon't let to& pMreue it /” 

Queer Pun.— -A Bacchanalian Can- 
didate offering for a. country borough, 
the electors unanimously agreed that 
fce wae%vqry prQper mao to 
PORT. , ■ 
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JDBILOGUE 

the New Comedy of Adrian and Orrilk* 

fyioken by Mrs. Mattocks and Miss 
'Brunton. 

Mrs. Mattocks. 

Now one confusion through the Realm is 
found. 

And noise and clamour every where abound, 
And every Freeman feels his conscious 
weight, 

And joan herself is as my lady great 
I cotoe to canvass you ; Box, Gallery and 
Pit, 

For you return our Parliament of Wit ; 
Whilst here in Covent-Garden still a hus- 
tings stands. 

And Sheriff Mattocks asks— 41 show of 
hands. 

For a young Candidate (though not untried) 
But in whose gratitude you may confide ; 
Who vows and swears, return him due 
elected. 

Your right, your laws shall ever be re- 
spected; 

In short, he promise*— but who minds that. 
All Members promise— -therefore, vcrbum 
sat . 

1*11 to my canvass then— What shall I say ? 

Your votes and interest, kind Electors, 
pray.** (bows) 

Let him but head the Poll this night, and I’ll 
be bound 

No farther opposition will be found ; 

For in this town, we know, nine tenths (the 
elves) 

Ne’er take the pains of voting for themselves. 
First then, accept my— no I musn’t so begin, 
I musn’t bribe, your suffrages to win. 

First with the young men, then, my luck I’ll 
try, 

(I always pity young men, they’re sq shy) 
Sweet modest youth — Hey ! what’s this I 
seel 

Enter Miss Brunton, running. 

I Miss Brunton. 

Bay, leave the young men, governess to me. 

Mrs. Mattocks. 

What, interrupted! — shall I not be heard. 

Miss Brunton. 

I mean no interruption, on my word, 

But merely think, I’d plead with greater 
truth 

T6 youthful hearts the cause of kindred 
youth. 

Mrs. Mattocks. 

Indeed, Miss Prate -apace ! then pray pass 
on! 

I trust each vote already here ’s my own 
tinless you *d wish our votes to split — 

Miss Brunton. 

- Agreed — 

I care not how, provided we succeed 


•Mw. Marrvectes. 

Take then the young cams, .forward &Uowb 
bold 

(Not that I ever tried them-^but am told) 
And on the score of long acquaintance, 
mine *s the old, 

•Kind friends, who *ve ail (like me) tbeufc 
young, in turn. 

Miss Brunton. 

Ye Youth, whose breasts with love and ar- 
dour bum. 

Give him your interest, cherish rising merit, 
Mrs. Mattocks. 

(To stand a canvass now requires some 
spirit) 

And as the Feet says, “you Freemen DI9t 
know 

“ The rubs the Candidate must-undeygo.” 
Miss. Brunton. 

He WQuld have waited on you here this night. 
But he’s so timid— 

Mrs. Mattocks. 

Lord ! he’s in a frightl 
Mbs. Brunton. 

Let us then hope, divested of control 
Mrs. Mattocks. 

(We only trust you’ll not demand a poll) 

But do it handsomely, and ^ive him plump- 
ers. 

Miss Brunton. 

His thanks we’ll here proclaim, each flight, 
in bumpers. 

True to yourselves, yet free from disaffec- 
tion. 

You’ll thus assert your freedom of election.; 
Mrs. Mattocks. 

While posts and chronicles shall herald him 
tomorrow, 

“ Duly return’d for C ovent-gatijen borough.” 

Government is deeply interested in 
every thing which, even through the 
medium of some temporary uneasi- 
ness, may tend finally to compose the 
minds of the subject, and to conciliate 
their affections. I have nothing to do, 
here with the abstract value <tf the 
voice of the people. But as long as, 
reputation, the most precious posses- 
sion of every individual, and as long 
as opinion, the, great support of the 
state, depend entirely upon thatvoice, 
it cannever be considered- as uthing of 
little consequence either to individu- 
als or to government. Nations are 
not primarily ruled by laws; less by 
violence. Whatever original energy 
may . be supposed either in force or 
regulation, the operation of both is, in 
truth,, merely instrumental. Nation* 
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are governed by Mn tame methods, 
«»d on the same principles, by which 

S individual without authority is often 
le to govern those who are his 
equals or his superiours; by a know- 
ledge of their temper, and by a judici- 
ous management of it ; I mean*-— when 
publick affairs are steadily and quietly 
-conducted ; not when government is 
nothing but a continued scuffle be- 
tween the magistrate and the multi- 
tude; in which sometimes the one and 
'sometimes the other is uppermost; in 
which they alternately yield and pre- 
vail, in a series of contemptible victo- 
ries, and scandalous submissions. The 
temper of the peoplfe among whom he 
presides ought therefore to be the first 
study of a statesman. And the. know- 
ledge of this temper is by no means 
impossible for him to attain, if he has 
not ‘an interest in being ignorant of 
what it is his duty to learn.— Burke. 

VERSES 

Written among the ruins of Shelburne , Nova- 
Scotia , Barracks* 

Maifc, where yon ample roofs, now sinking 
all 

ln*shapelpss ruin, seem prepar’d to fall : 

As die wild tempest through the casement 
pours 

And floods autumnal drench the mould’ring 
"floors— 

Or loosen’d plaster from the celling falls, 
"While echo then resounds along die walls : 
While the shrill winds around the fabrick'sing, 
Where Desolation cow’rs with sombrous 
wing. 

And pensive Silence, musing o’er the scene. 
Suspends her step, the pausing blasts be- 
tween. 

Are these the domes that held the warriour 
train— 

The gallant band that fill’d yon spacious 
plain ! 

That level plain, that form’d a long parade : 
Now, by the ploughshare turn’d, and toiling 
spade. 

Where glitter’d once, in rows, the beaming 

spears. 

Oft the ripe harvest waves its yellow ears ; 
And where the loud reveillez wak’d the day, 
The lonely redbreast trills his matin lay. 

No more due Echoing gun proclaims the 
, dawn, 

Or tells the radiant orb of day withdrawn. 
•The loud impetuous drum no more we hear; 
Nor the shrill fife, pervade the attentive ear. 
No longer nowucross the- wave is borne. 


The mellow m urick.of ftie xfeep-ton’d horn; 
When Silence hover’d o’er thefflassystream, 
When gHtterM on its breast fie moon-light 
beam; 

Sweet rose the sounds in air, and softly stole. 
O’er the charm’d senses, to the inmost souL 
As swell’d the notes— then gradual sunk a- 
gain, 

Enamour’d Echo caught the dying strain; 
By distance soften’iLevery silver tone. 

And Night, enchanted,made them all her own. 

When a lady of ton is indisposed a- 
la Catalini the fashionable phraseology 
is that u she is out of tune ! n 

Monk Lewis's new Melo-drama, at 
Drury -Lane,' is reported to contain 
sixteen ghosts ; of course it must prove 
a very spirited production. 

cc Dr. Johnson threw together the 
substance of his.Latin epitaph on Gold* 
smith into the more compressed form 
of a Greek epigram.— These lines, 
and his translation of a noble passage 
in the Medea of Euripides, which has 
been frequently inyain attempted, are 
not sufficiently known. They are not 
printed with his Works, although thd 
latter is as successful as any thing he 
has left us, 

“ Thou seest the tomb of Oliver; retire. 
Unholy feet, nor o’er his ashes tread. 

Ye whom the deeds of old, verse, nature, 
fire. 

Mourn nature’s priest, the bard, historian, 
dead.” 

THE DISCONSOLATE SAILOR. . 

When my money was gone that I gain’d in 
the wars. 

And the world ’ganto frown at my fate, 
"What matter’d my zeal; or my honoured 
scars, 

What indifference stood at each gate. 
The face that would smile when my pane 
was well lin’d 

SI low’d a different aspect to me. 

And when I could nought but indifference 
find, 

I hied once again to the sea. 

I thought it unwise to repine at my lot. 

To bear with cold looks on. the shore. 

So I pack’d up the trifling remnants Dd got. 
And a trifle alas! was my store. 

A handkerchief held all the treasure I had. 
Which over my shoulder I threw. 

Away then I trudg’d with a he alt father 
To join with seme jolly drip’s crew. 

The sea was less troubled, by far, than m'y 

mind. 
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For when the wide main I surnyM, 

X could not help thinking* the world was un- 
kind, 

And Fortune a slippery jade. 

And I vow’d, if once more I could take her 
in tow, 

I’d let the ungrateful ones see. 

That the turbulent winds, and the billows 
could show 

More kindness than they did to me* 

The Lazzaroni, or black-guards, 
form a considerable part of the inha- 
bitants of Naples ; and have, on some 
well-known occasions, had the govern- 
ment for a short time in their own 
hands. They are computed at above 
thirty thousand; the greater part of 
them have no dwelling-houses, but 
•sleep every night under porticos, pi- 
azzas, or any kind of shelter they can 
find. ‘ Those of them who have wives 
or children, live in the suburbs of Na- 
ples, near Paiisilippo, in huts or in ca- 
verns, or in chambers dug out of that 
mountain. Some gain a livelihood by 
fishing, others by carrying bUFthens 
to and from shipping; many walk 
about the streets, ready to run on er- 
rands, or to perform any labour in 
their power for a very small recom- 
pense. As they do not meet with 
constant employment, their wages are 
not sufficient for their maintenance ; 
the soups and bread, distributed at the 
door of the convents, supply the defi- 
ciency. 

The Lazzaroni are generally repre- 
sented as a lazy, licentious, and turbu- 
lent set of people ; but it is not their 
general character. Their idleness is 
evidently the effect of necessity, not 
of choice. It must proceed from the 
fault of government, when such a 
number of stout, active’ citizens, re- 
main unemployed. So far are they 
from being licentious and turbulent, 
that they bear the insolence of the 
nobility as passively as peasants fixed 
to the soil. A coxcomb of a Volanti, 
tricked out in his fantastical dress, or 
any of the liveried slaves of the great, 
tnake no ceremony of treating these 
poor fellows with all the insolence and 
insensibility natural to their masters ; 
and for no visible reason, but because 
he is dressed in lace, and the other in 
rags* Nothing animates this people 


to insurrection, but sortie very pres- 
sing and very universal cause, such as 
a scarcity of bread, fevery other 
grievance they bear as if it were their 
charter.— +Dr. Moore . 

PHANTASMAGORDE. 

Since life's but a phantom we know* 

As ev’ry sage Don must remark* 

My Chapter of Phantoms I'll show* 
Without leaving you all in the dark. 
Quack-Doctors attack ev’ry ill. 

And pretend they can always restore ye* 
But if they would show all they kill, 

It would make a fine Phantasmagoric. 
Sing tol lol, lol, tol, lol, de rol, lol de rol la. 
Our beaux in their dresses so spruce. 

Look like goblins to their wond’ring be- 
holders ; 

For finding their heads of no use. 

They have sunk them quite into their 
shoulders. 

With each lady my simile’s good; 

For when fashion so thinly has deck’d her* 
Howe’er she be true flesh and blood. 

She looks like a tall Castle Spectre. 

Sing tol lol, fee* 

The phantom of Honour some fled. 

And in duels for phantoms will bleed* 
But if you get shot thro’ the head, 

. You’re a Phantasmagoric indeed. 

But a truce about fighting and war. 

With bullets no longer. I’ll bore ye ; 
Smiling Peace surety’s better by far. 

And may that prove no Phantasmagoric*, 
Sing tol lol. Sic. 

Of Pic-nics the secret you know 5 
If not I can easy unlock it; 

It means that wherever you go. 

You carry your fare in your pocket. . 

In the pocket of every one here. 

Who stands with good humour before fe^ 
Mav the King’s pretty picture appeal. 

And that is no Phantasmagoric. 

Sing tol lol, &c. 


There is, perhaps, he sdntintent 
which it is so difficult to conceal from 
the person who is the object of it. A 
moderate adept in the art of dissimu- 
lation, may impose on those for whorti 
he feels no esteem, or whom he even 
holds in contempt ; and, if he has an 
interest in it, may persuade them that 
he has a high respect, or even venera- 
tion, for them : and this, in some mea- 
sure, accounts for so many people of 
the highest rank being ignorant of the 
true rate at which they are estimated. 
For the indications of contempt are 
easily restrained, and those of admi- 
ration as easily assumed; but it re- 
z z 
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. quires the powers of a finished hypo- 
crite to hide hatred or aversion, and 
. prevent their discovering themselves 
. by some involuntary appearance in 
the countenance or manner. 

Difficulties, dangers, misfortunes, 
often strike at particles of genius 
which might otherwise have remain- 
ed latent and useless, and contribute 
to the formation of a vigorous charac- 
ter, by animating those sparks of vir- 
tue -which a life of indolence would 
have completely extinguished. 

. That the faculties of the under- 
standing, like the sinews of the body, 
* kre relaxed by sloth, and strengthened 
by-exercise, nobody will doubt. I im- 
agine the same analogy holds in some 
degree between the body and the 
qualities of the heart. Benevolence, 
pity, and gratitude, are, I suspect, ex- 
ceedingly apt to stagnate into a calm, 
sluggish, insensibility in that breast, 
which has not been agitated from real 
misfortunes. 

There are many exceptions, but in 
general those persons who are expo- 
. sed to the stings and arrows of outra- 
geous fortune, who have experienced 
the base indifference of mankind, are 
endued with the truest sympathy. 


MERRIMENT. 

When Mr. Christopher Atkinson, 
the rum contractor, stood candidate to 
represent the city of London, the fol- 
lowing election squib was handed 
about : 

“ The good citizens of London nriay 
now raise their heads in high spirits: 
every thingf looks rum . There has 
been a rum dissolution, and they have 
got a rum candidate, who if elected, 
will cut a rum figure in the next par- 
liament. 

This candidate was formerly the 
rum friend of a rum minister, and the 
rum quarrel between them, upon the 
rum contract, was perhaps one of the 
most rum jobs and impositions, that 
ever came before parliament., 

Those who vote for this rum candi- 
date, must be rum livery-men indeed, 


and , have a very rum idea of con- 
science, honour, liberty, and property. 
I therefore hope that the good citizens 
will attend to this rum hint, from their 
very humble servant, a rum Duke? 

Sir Joseph M^wbey rising once in 
the House of Commons to reprobate 
the coalition between Lord North and 
Mr. Fox, expressed his astonishment 
that two men, who had for so maiiy 
years been in the habit of opposing and 
reviling each other, should have the 
confidence to appear in that house as 
friends— -“but such friends, so very 
dear are they to each other,” added 
he, pointing to a stick which Lord 
North held in his hand, “that his 
lordship will not walk without a stick 
with a Fox's head carved on it.” On 
this Lord North instantly rose— “I 
am sorry, very sorry,” said he, “to 
find that the worthy baronet, who has 
just sat down, should have spent his 
life and employed his great talents in 
the study of a subject which it seems 
he does not y et understand ; that he 
should have passed so many years in 
the education of pigs^ and yet should 
not know a fox's head from a hog**? 
His lordship then handed round .his 
cane, on which a pig’s head was car- 
ved, and the senate was convulsed 
with laughter. 

A short time before Mr. Gamerin 
ascended into the atmosphere with 
his balloon, a countryman asked Mr. 
Cumberland if there was any truth in 
the report that a man was going to fly 
into the air ? “ Why truly, my friend, 
(replied the veteran bard) I cannot 
justly inform you: for it is a rule with 
me never to give credit to inflamma- 
tory rumours and flying reports? 

Previous to the battle of Culloden, 
when marshal Wade and the two ge- 
nerals Hawley and Cope, were pre- 
vented from advancing so far as they 
intended into Scotland, by the seve- 
rity of the weather, the following lu- 
dicrous lines written bjr Mr. Home, 
the celebrated authour of the Rebel- 
lion in 1745, were handed about 
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among thfe friends of the opposite 
party : 

"Cope could not cope, nor Wade wade 
through the snow, 

u Nor Hawley haul his cannon to the foe.” 

An Irishman seeing a large quantity 
of potatoes standing in a market-place, 
observed to a bystander, “ what a 
fine show of potatoes.” u Yes, they 
are,” replied he, “ very fine potatoes ; 
I see you have the name quite pat ; 
how do you call them in your coun- 
try ?” “ Ah, fait!” returned the Irish- 
man, we never call ’em ; when we 
want any, we go and dig them.” 

A sailor having just received prize- 
money to some considerable amount, 
thought he might as well indulge him- 
self with a coach. But as that seemed 
to him to be doing no more than any 
body else could do, who had not been 
equally fortunate, “ Egad !” cried he, 
“ I will have a coach for my hat : aye, 
faith! and one for my stick;” he ac- 
tually called for two coaches, threw 
his hat into one, and his stick into the 
other, and himself rode in a third be- 
tween them. 

A man who had a large family, and 
but very moderate means to support 
them, was lamenting how difficult it 
was to make both ends meet, to an ac- 
quaintance, of no family, and a large 
fortune. We should not repine re- 
plied his friend, “ God never sends 
mouths but he sends food.” “ That I 
do not deny,” returned the other, “on- 
ly permit me to observe, he has sent 
me the mouths, and you the food.” 


A Nobleman, of not the most brilli- 
ant understanding, bad appointed to 
attend some ladies to the observatory 
at Paris, to hear Cassini make observa- 
tions on the eclipse of the sun. The 
toilet having delayed both the ladies 
and the Marquis, the eclipse was over 
when they requested admittance. •The 
porter announced the unpleasant news 
to them : “ Never mind, ladies,” said 
the Marquis, “ go up ; the Sieur Cas- 
sini is my intimate friend, and he will, 
I am sure, begin again, to oblige me / 9 I 
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A man reading that a long beard is * 
a sign of an awkward fellow, held a' 
candle *vhile he looked in the glass for 
his own, which catching his hair burnt 
the greater part. He immediately 
wrote at the bottom of the paragraph, 
u Probatum est.” 


A gentleman observing, some days 
after the usual limits allowed St. 
Swithin, it still continued to rain, a . 
bystander said, “ He too was aston- 
ished, as St. Swithin was dead.” 
“ True;” says the other , “ so perhaps 
this is his legacy 

Lord P— — , when a young man, 
had a passion for a lady who was fond 
of birds ; she had seen, and heard, a 
fine canary bird at a coffee-house near 
Charing-Cross, and entreated him to 
get it for her: the owner of it was a 
widow, and Lord P. offered to buy it, 
at a great price, which she refused. 
Finding there was no other way of ob- 
taining the bird, he determined to, 
change it; and getting one of the 
same colour, with nearly the same' 
marks, but which happened to be a 
hen, went to the house : the mistress 
usually sat in a room behind the bar, 
to which he had easy access! Contri- 
ving to send her out of the way, he ef- 
fected his purpose and soon after her 
return, took his leave. He continued 
to frequent the house to a^fod suspi- 
cion, but forbore saying any thing of 
the bird till about two years after ; 
when taking occasion to speak of it, he 
said to the woman, “ I would have* 
bought that bird of you, but you refu- 
sed my money for it;” I dare say by 
this time you are sorry forjj. “ Indeed, 
Sir,” said the woman, “ I am not; nor 
would I now take any sum for it; for, 
would you believe it, from the time 
that our good king was forced to go 
abroad, and leave us, the dear creature 
has not sung a note / 9 

A Gascon officer in the army, speak 
ing loud to one of his comrades, said, 
as he left him, with .an air of impor- 
tance, “ I shall dine with Villars to- ' 
day.” Marshal Villars being behind 
him, said, with much good humour, 
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u On account of my rank, if not of my 
merit 9 call me Mr. Villars.” The offi- 
cer, who did not imagine he Was near 
enough to overhear him, retrieved his 
manners by the following elegant 
compliment : w As I never heard any 
one say Mr. Caaar } I thought it as 
needless to say Mr. till art ” 

It is well known, as a custom in 
many churches, that the wbmen are 
placed in pews on one side, and the 
men by themselves, opposite. A cler- 
gyman, in the middle of his sermon, 
hearing one of his congregation talk 
pretty loud, complained of it from the 
pulpit. A woman immediately rose 
up, and thinking to defend her own 
sex, said, “ The noise is not on our 
side, reverend sir.” So much the bet- 
ter, my good woman: replied the cler- 
gyman, so much the better: it will 
cease the sooner.” 

A 6elfconceited coxcomb was in- 
troducing an acquaintance to a large 
company, whose physiognomy was 
not very prepossessing: thinking to be 
extremely clever, he thus addressed 
the company , who rose at his entrance: 
a I have the honour to introduce to 
you Mr. — , who is notsegreat a fool 
as he looks to be.” The ybung man 
immediately added, “ Therein con- 
sists the difference between my friend 
and me.” 

Dr. % Aldrich’s excessive love of 
smoaking was an entertaining topick 
of discourse in the university; con- 
cerning which the following story, 
among others, passed current — A 
young student of the college once 
finding Some difficulty to bring a young 
gentleman, his chum, into the belief 
of it, laid him a wager, that the dean 
was smoaking at that instant, viz. ten 
o’clock in the morning. Away, there- 
fore, went the student to the deanery, 
where, being admitted to the dean in 
his study, he related the occasion of 
his visit. To which the dean replied, 
in perfect good humour, “ You see 
you have lost your wager, as I am not 
6p io a kin g,but merely fillingmy pipe.” 


Women are thought to be more 
fearful than men ; the following anec* 
dote sufficiently contradicts the idea. 
— A young woman had laid a wager 
she would descend into a vault in the 
middle of the night, and bring from 
thence a skull. The person who took 
the wager had previously hid herself 
in the vault, and as the girl seized a 
skull, cried, in a hollow voice, “ Leave 
me my head?” w There it is,” said 
the girl, throwing it down and catch- 
ing up another. u Leave me my 
head,” said the same voice; “ Nay, 
nay,” said the heroick lass, “ you can- 
not have had two heads :” so brought 
[ the skull, and won the wager. 

A courtier playing at piquet, was 
much teazed by a looker-on who was 
short-sighted, but had a very long nose, 
of course, put his face very close to 
his cards when he made his observa- 
tions. To get rid of so troublesome 
a guest, the courtier drew out his 
handkerchief and applied itto the nose 
of his officious neighbour. “ Ah sir,” 
said he, w I beg your pardon, but I 
really took it for my own.” 

. . One day the Count de Soissons was 
at play, he perceived, in a mirrour 
that hung before him, a man behind 
his chair, whose countenance did not 
prejudice him much in his favour, and 
resolved to observe him attentively. 
Very soon after, he felt him cut off the 
diamond buckle of his hat : he said not 
a word, but pretending to want some- 
thing, he turned towards the sharper, 
and begged him to hold his cards* the 
other could not refuse him* The 
count went directly to the kitch- 
en, and procured the sharpest knife 
he could get, which he hid under his 
cloak, and entered the room. The 
sharper, impatient to escape, rose to 
return the cards, but the Count beg- 
ged him to continue. In a few mi- 
nutes after he came softly behind him, 
seized one of his ears, and cut it off; 
while^holding it out to him, he said, 
“ Here, sir, restore my buckle, and I 
will restore your ear.” 

A veteran officer solicited a lieute- 
nant-general's commission of Louis 
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XIV. “ I' will think of it/’ replied 
the king. u I hope your Majesty will 
make haste/’ said the officer, half 
pushing off his wig, “ you rhay see by 
my grey hairs I have no time to wait.” 

A nobleman taking leave of the 
French court, whence he was going 
as ambassadour, the king said to 
him, “ The principal instruction, you 
require, is, to observe a line of con- 
duct entirely the reverse to that 
of your predecessour.” u Sire,” re- 
plied he, “ I will endeavour so to act, 
that you shall not have occasion to give 
my successour the like advice.” 

A cowardly fellow, much given to 
apparent courage , or boasting, (as 
most cowards are,) having spoken im- 
pertinently to a gentleman, received 
a violent box on the ear. Summon- 
ing his most authoritative tone, he 
demanded whether that was meant in 
earnest, “ Yes sir,” replied the other, 
without hesitation . The coward, think- 
ing he should have frightened him, 
turned away, saying, « I am glad of 
it sir, for I do not like such jests." 

A very silly young man who knew 
a scrap or two of French, and was ex- 
cessively vain of his accomplishment, 
accosted a gentleman in the street 
with “ Quelle heure est-il? (i. e. What 
is it o’clock?) The gentleman replied, 
in Latin, w Nescio.” (i. e. I know not.) 
“ God bless me,” said the other, “ I 
did not think it had been so late.” 

A quaker, being interrogated by the 
late Mr. Wilkes, could not be prevail- 
ed on to answer plainly the questions 
put to him. Wilkes, being naturally 
irritable, was at length in a violent 
passion, and swore at his prevaricating 
friend . “ Dost thou not know,” said 

the quaker, “ it is written,' swear not 
at all.” “I do not swear at all," replied 
Wilkes, “ only at such fellows as you, 
who will not give a direct answer.” 

The great prince of Conde besieg- 
ed a town in Spain, called Lerida, and 


was unsuccessful. A* the playhouse 
one night, he cried out, “ take that 
fellow who is making a noise in the . 
pit, smd carry him to prison.” “ I am 
not to be taken,” said the man, as he 
was running away, “ my name is JLe- 
rida.” 

In 1643, Saint Preuil, Governour of 
Amiens, who expected great success 
from a stratagem he had invented to 
retake Arras, wished to engage a man 
named Courcellcs, to be the chief in- 
strument. u I have made choice of 
you,” said he to him one day, as the 
most experienced soldier I know, as 
a principal in an enterprise that will 
make your fortune. I intend to sur- 
prise Arras. You shall disguise your- 
self as a countryman, and go with a 
basket of fruit, where after you have 
been some time, you can take occa- 
sion to quarrel with some one, whom 
you may easily kill with your dagger. 
Let yourself be taken ; they will ex- 
amine you immediately, and will pro- 
bably condemn you to be hung. You 
know that the custom of Arras is to 
execute criminals out of the town;- 
and there it is my stratagem is to take 
effect. I will plant an ambuscade 
near the gate, through which you will, 
of course, have to pass, which gate 
my detachment will immediately make 
themselves masters of, that is, as 
soon as they see the crowd collected 
at your execution, and the people’s 
attention consequently drawn aside, 
lamenting your fate. I will march di- 
rectly to their assistance, and after ha- 
ving secured the place, will come to 
your aid, and I hope time enough to 
save you. That is my plan; what dp 
you say to it?” “ It is an excellent 
one,” replied Courcelles, “ but the 
scheme requires some little reflec- 
tion.” “ With all my heart,” said St. 
Preuil, u consider of it, and let me 
know the result of your meditations.” 
Courcelles having sought him the 
next day, thus accosted him : “ Your 
design appears to me admirable ; but 
I hope you will not be offended if I 
request to command the ambuscade, 
and resign to you the honour of be- 
ing the principal instrument " 
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A lady dying, who was much given 
to scolding her servants, her husband 
caused an hatchment to be put 
against his house, under which was 
the following common motto, “ In 
Caelo quies.” The coachman asked 
the undertaker’s apprentice the mean- 
ing of these words, and on being in- 
formed it was “ there is rest in Hea- 
ven, *' answered, “ then I am sure 
mistress be not there.*’ 

A country gentleman, of the name 
of Wood, having given some offence 
to a gang of gypsies, not long after 
missed six geese from the common 
before his house. A reward for the 
apprehension of the thief, was adver- 
tised, but without the least effect, till 
one morning he perceived a little 
packet hanging to the neck of the 
gander. Having opened it, he found, 
to his great mortification, these lines, 
Accompanied with sixpence 2 
Farmer Wood, Farmer Wood, 

Your geese were all good ; 

You must know we come from yonder : 

We have taken six geese. 

At a penny a-piece. 

And the money we’ve sent by the gander. 

When'the celebrated Dr. Zimmer- 
man was at the court of Berlin, Fre- 
derick II asked him, one day in con- 
versation, if he could ascertain how 
many he had killed in the course of 
his practice. u That is an arduous 
task,” replied the doctor, « but I think 
I may venture to say, not by one half 
so many as your Majesty.” 

originalTpoetry. 

For The Port Folio. 

From the French of the Compte de Segur. 

Oh* Melancholy ! misfortune’s balm, 

Thy languor does a bliss impart ; . 

How I enjoy thy pensive calm 
When far from her who fills my heart. 

Unhappy he who never knows 

The charms of tender, softest grief : 
What joy dove’s silent tear bestows. 

What luxury in such relief. 

To Tenderness art thou allied; 

Daughter of Love, be ever near. 

In sweetest sadness by my side. 

And I will greet thee 'with a tear 


Oh ! come, and with sweet Fancy’s aid 
Bestow the joys which now remain, 

The features of my cherish’d maid, — 
Regrets are mine, and love’s dear pain. 

When morning blushes in the east. 

My sorrows constant wilt thou see ; 

Come, when the orb of day’s at rest. 

And still my tears shall witness thee. 

To ease my pangs and give relief. 

Oh ! come, receive my bursting sighs ; 

Absent from her they charm my grief. 

All other pleasure from me flies. 

When first my passion Sylvia blest. 

Thy pensive form the nymph betray’d. 

Rob’d in thy garb, love stood confess’d. 
And told me more than smiles had said. 

Tortur’d with doubts, distrust and fears, 

I ne’er believ’d she loved again, 

Till tender sadness, fed with tears. 

Told that we felt a mutual pain. 

The murmuring of tjie pebbly tide. 

The silence of the forest shade. 

The verdant turf in flow’ring pride, 

The feather’d musick of the glade ; 

A thousand pleasures give with thee. 

Of faded joys remembrance knows ; 

For bHss recall’d must pleasure be, . 

And from the memory pleasure flows. 

Their, come, thou soft and tender pbwer, . 
Q often come and be my guest ; 

The tears you cause to flow each hour 
Give sweet sensations to the breast 

Say, can the lover without fears 
Enjoy the bliss which love bestows ? 

And what the wish’d return endears 
When the fond swain no absence knows ? 

Thy charming languor sooths my heart 
And adds a bliss before unknown, 

Tby tears consoling joys impart. 

Congenial to my grief alone. 

May lovers bow before thy shrine. 

And thou propitious ever be ; 

Whether a favour’d one is thine. 

Or wretched, offers vows to thee. 

To Tenderness thou art allied ; 

Daughter of Love, be ever near. 

In sweetest sadness by my sieje. 

And I will greet thee with a tear. 

In meek submission to thy pow’r 
I yield my life, I give my heart. 

Be mine, each melancholy hour. 

And ever love’s soft bafin impart. 
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By the late R. B . Davis. Esqr. 

I love to meet the ray of mom, 

. When Summer’s radiance gilds the vale ; 
While, on angelick pinions borne, 

Calm pleasure floats upon the gale. 

The smiling mom, the dewy field, 

A thousand varied beauties yield: 

But lovelier, brighter charms I view 
In Mary’s eyes of heavenly blue. 

I’ve seen the rose and tulip blow. 

With many a flower of brilliant dye* 

And on the picture’s vivid glow 
I’ve dwelt with fascinated eye. 

Sweet are the painter’s magick powers, 
And sweet the tints of opening flowers ; 
But neither yet could boast a hue. 

Like Mary’s eyes of heavenly blue. 

The smiles of mirth 1 love to greet 
Among the happy, gay, and fair; 

’Tis pleasing then j but far more sweet 
To meet my gentle Mary there. 

’Twas bliss — *twas rapture — while I 
prest 

The lovely girl to make me blest, 

A kind consenting glance I drew 
From Mary’s eyes of heavenly blue. 

For The Port Folio. 
LANDON’S PRAYER. 

I wander’d out, as is my way. 

To muse awhile, the other day ; 

As through the bosom of a wood, 

I trac’d the windings of a flood ; 

Whom should I find but Landon there, 
Devoutly kneeling, and at prayer ! 

At prayer, beneath a spreading oak. 
Where words of this import he spoke : 

« Father Jove ! who reign’st above, . 

44 Save me from the snares of love ; 

“ Save me, Jove, from woman’s wiles, 

« From her frowns, and from her smiles, 
•* From her looks, and from her sighs, 

“ From the lightning of her eyes, 

« From her sweet, seducing air, 

- « From the ringlets of her hair, 

« From her anger, and her fears, 

« From her 4 soul subduing* tears, 

44 From her soft, endearing blisses, 

44 From the poison of her kisses, 

44 From her bosom, and her arm9, 

44 And her whole united charms ! 

44 Grant my prayer, supernal Jove ! 

44 Savo me from the snares of love ! 

44 Teach me some celestial art 
« To secure a truant heart ! 

44 Likewise, Jove, I must complain, 

44 Of' tikis long continued rain; 

44 When the clouds obscure the skies 
44 All my soul within me dies ! 

44 Therefore, ! most humbly pray, 

44 Save me from a cloudy day ! 

, 44 Wake 1 the winds, and dry the road. 
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44 Call me from my dull "abode ! 

44 Save me from the gloomy dome 
44 1 am doom’d to call my home ; 

44 From the house where DulnesS rules 
44 Sluggish, sordid, moping fools ! 

44 If itseemeth good to thee, 

44 Waft me o’er the raging sea ; 

44 Cast me on some desert shore 
44 To revisit men no more : 

44 Place me with some savage band 
44 On Arabia’s burning sand: 

41 Place me near the icy pole, 

44 Where without the least control 
44 Everlasting winter reigns 
44 O’er the desolated plains, 

44 Where the winds forever blow 
44 O’er the frozen hills of snow ; 

44 There unknowing and unknown, 

44 Let me ever live alone ! 

“ But, thou great Olympick god, 

44 Take me from my dull abode ! 

44 Save me from the bustling crowd, 

44 Grinning-, gaping, laughing loud, 

44 Servile, ignorant and base, 

44 Stupid, senseless brutal race ! 

44 Changing with the changing wind, 

44 By no principle confined, 

44 Ever restless, weak and vain, 

44 With no other god but gain : 

44 Therefore, be my claim allowed, 

44 Save me from the bustling crowd ! 

44 Save me, Jove, from flowing bowls* 

44 Sad resource of drooping souls ! 

44 O how fleeting are the joys, 

44 Placed in tempest and in noise. 

44 Save me from a drunken sot, * 

44 Loathsome as a Hottentot. 

44 From a dull insensate clod, 

44 From the glutton and his god. 

44 Save me from the vixen bold, 

. 44 From the slattern and the scold ; 

44 From the monkey and the ape, 

44 Animals in human shape, 

44 Hopping, frisking, wriggling train, 

44 Silly, insolent and vain. 

44 Save me, as of old was sung, 

44 From a wicked lying tongue, 

44 From the tongue no man can tame 
44 Tipt with Tophet’s bluest flames 

44 Save me from the stubborn mule, 

44 From the ever-prating fool, 

44 From the villain’s deadly art, 

44 Frpm the cold unfeeling heart, 

44 From the hypocritick race, 

44 Sons of groaning and grimace. 

44 From the man who wears disguise, 

44 From the man too proudly wise, 

44 From the jest and proverb stale, r 
44 From the oft-repeated tale, 

44 From the man too good to mend, 

44 From the semi-demi friend. 
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« From did S&mbtr and his pelf, 

« Sometimes, alto, from — myself * 

« From these if thou deliver me, 

« There’s ahecatomb for thee !” 

I laughed aloud to hear him pray, 

He started up, and fled away ; 

Well, let him go— the man is mad. 

Or something that is quite as bad. 

Gods ! to myself I laughing said, 

How earnestly the fellow prayed— 

And such a prayer was never heard, 

O ! how he gaped at every wotd ! 

But why should he asperse the fair. 

In his ill-natured, whining prayer l 
No woman, in her senses, can 
Be fool enough to love the man ! 

To end the whole, the silly elf 
Preferr’d a prayer against himseli ! 

Himself! — himself !—’Tis Greek to me. 
Lord! what a fool the man must be! 

■ Peregrine. 

For The Port Folio, 

ODE TO HOPE. 

Altho’ unnumber’d ills around me wait 
And shades of sorrow table o’er my soul. 
Yet, Hope! if thou but dart a golden beam, 

A cheerful brightness overcasts the whole. 

Despair and sadness flee before thy face. 
Thy smile confounds them and thy art divine ! 
Whilst gentle peace and joy and sweet con- 
tent. 

With resignation in soft concord join. 

What time my frame , to dire disease a prey. 
Scarce kept the vital spark within my breast; 
Thou wert my stay, my solace, and support, 
Thy gentle whisper bid my spirit rest. 

Thou dost alike all human race befriend, 
Thy soothing balm confin’d to none alone. 

Is offer’d freely to each care-worn heart — 
The cottage hind, and fortune’s blazing son. 

Tho* storms on storms in angry mood arise. 
And drive the vessel thro’ the foamy deep, 
Thy unctious pow’rcan stay the swelling wave, 
And sooth old Ocean’s billows into sleep. 

When war horrifick calls aloud to arms. 

And death and fury stalk o’er hosts of slain, 
Thy aid puissant makes the coward bold. 
And adds fresh vigour to declining fan>e. 

All hail thee, then, fair daughter of the sky ! 
Bright is thy visage, and thy form divine. 
Thy wings drop balsam to assuage our cares , 
I woo thee, then, at virtue’s hallowed shrine. 

F. C. C. 


TO DELIA, 

WITH A DIAMOND RING. 

The rude blast of Winter again sweeps the 
vale, 

And nature lays prostrate beneath its chill 
power, 

Tho’ dreary the prospect and bleak be the 
gale, 

Yet such were the stem scenes of my na- 
tal hour. 

Now leafless the forest and mute is die 
grove. 

No Season more genial did fate then im- 
part. 

Yet sooth’d as with Spring does my breast 
glow with love. 

Unchill’d by the cold is the warmth of my 
heart. 

Yes, Delia again has return’d the bless’d 
day 

Which gave me to life’s varied scenes and 
to you, 

And while that intruder, old age, is away. 

Let us keep the bland prospect of love 
full in view. 

While fools mock the bliss which kind Hy- 
men bestows. 

And boast of their freedom from his galling 
chains, 

I feel and can prize all the joys that he 
knows, . 

And, conscious, deride the dull dupes 
for their pains. 

Together we’ll prove the enjoyments in store. 

And share all the sorrows which fall to 
our lot. 

While bless’d by thy smile I shall taste these 
the more. 

And, sure of thy love, will the last be for- 
got 

The years quick revolving since I call’d thee 
mine 

Have witness’d of love his pure steady 
flame. 

Whose lustre still brilliant, shall never de- 
cline. 

But thro’ each Changing scene, unchang’d 
be the same. 

Accept, then, dear girl, this bright jewel, 
and wear it 

For my sake as a pledge of the joys yet to 
be. 

And may some kind genius forever destroy it 

When that brighter jewel, love, shines 
not for me. 
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MISCELLANY. 

For The Port Folio. 

v THE FINE ARTS. 

Again we have it in our power# and we 
gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity, to 
e&tt me attention of Taste and Connoisseur- 
ship to the interesting subject of the fine 
art 8. In the very infancy of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, though much has • been 
done, much remains to be done. A collec- 
tion of statues and of busts has been made, 
but while wondering Curiosity gazed at po- 
lished marble, liberal Curiosity asked lor the 
history of the sculptor and an explanation of 
his objects. This is now given and for the 
following Catalogue Paisojmte, the editor and 
the pubUck are indebted to a Lady, who, af- 
ter consulting the best authorities, has ar- 
ranged her ideas and descriptions with all 
that grace, which feminine genius is so 
prone to display on every topickthat awakens 
the imagination. 

We cannot terminate this introduction, 
without manifesting our joy at the prosperi- 
ty of an institution whose basis is utility, 
and whose pillars are taste and magnifi- 
cence. 

Catalogue of Statues and Busts in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts . 

1. The Pythian Apollo, otApol 
•lo Bbevihejle. This statue is much 
celebrated in sculpture, and esteemed 
by the majority of artists, the most 
excellent and sublime of all the anci- 
ent productions. It was found to- 
wards the epd of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, at Capo d’Auzo , upon the sea- 
coast, about twelve leagues from i 
Home, in the ruins of Antium. It 


was purchased during the cardin* 
late of Pope Julius II, and placed in 
his palace near the church of Santi 
Apostoli; but soon after his elevation 
to the popedom, he removed it to the 
Belvidere of the Vatican, whence it 
derives its name, and where it was for 
three hundred years the admiration of 
the world ; until Rome was taken and 
sacked by the French, who have tlflb$- 
ported this divine statue to the Mu- 
seum at Paris. 

The marble of which this statue 
was formed is of so peculiar a kind, 
as to occasion much doubt among an- 
tiquarians and naturalists, about the 
quarry it was taken from. The sculp- 
tors of Rome are of opinion that the 
marble is Grecian. It moat probably, 
however, came from a quarry now 
entirely unknown. We can with as 
little accuracy denote the artist; al- 
though some accounts state, that this 
statue was the work of Agathw*> the 
Ephesian, yet the S§awms% who were 
sent to Rome, at the time of the in- 
cursion of the French into Italy, to 
explore the works of art and their 
history, state, that the sculptor is cer- 
tainly unknown. The god is here re- 
presented with his quiver hanging be- 
hind his light shoulder, and his pal- 
lium over his left arm, which is ex- 
tended, and has in the hand the re* 
mains of a bow, from which he is sup- 
posed to have just discharged an arrow 
at the serpent Python. On this ao- 
3 a 
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count the statue is called Apollo Py- der was probably the father of the 
thus or Pythian Apollo.' The stump others. They nourished in the first 
of the tree, which appears to be intro- age of the vulgar era. The group is 
duced merely, to support the figure, composed of five blocks, so artfully 
presents an interesting allusion, it united that Pliny thought they Were 
being the trunk of the ancient olive but one. The right arm of the father 
tree of Delos under whose shade the and the two arms of the children are 
god was born, and the serpent, which wanting. They are not in the antique, 
surrounds it, is the symbol of physick, though, doubtless they will one day 
•f which he was patron. The right be executed in maftle as they have 
fore arm, and the left hand, which been restored by Girardon in plaster, 
were wanting, have been restored by to the original in the Louvre. All the 
Giovanni Angelo da Montorsoli , the copies have been made from the ori- 
pupil of Michael Angelo. ginal without the addition of the arms. 

2. The group of Laocoon, the son The only objection which has been 
of Priam and a Priest of Apollo, who, made to the perfection of this group, 
Strongly opposed the admission of the is that the sons, with the countenance 
wooden horse into Troy* which he and expression of manhood, have only 
knew enclosed the Greeks armed for the size of children, 
the destruction of that city. To' open 3. The Venus de Medici, is here 
the eyes of his fellow citizens, he even represented as just from the sea. Her 
dared to direct his javelin against the divinely, graceful form is unembarras- 
fatal machine. Irritated by his temeri- ed by drapery, her hair collected be- 
ty, the gods, who were enemies to hind, displays the beauties of her po- 
Troy, decreed his punishment. Ac- lished neck, and her head gently in- 
cordingly, when on the sea-coast, Lao- dines to the left, as smiling affably 
coon crowned with laurel, and attend- upon the graces who are supposed to 
ed by his two sons, was sacrificing to be about to attire her. The value of 
N<Pfune, two enormous serpents rush- this statue is greatly heightened by 
ed suddenly upon them from the wa- its. perfect preservation. It was found 
ter. In vain he struggles, they encir- in Rome, about the middle of the last 
cle him and his children in their folds, century, between the Quirina! and 
and tear them with their venomous Viminal Mounts. It was placed in 
fangs. In spite of the efforts that he the garden of the Palace de Medici, 
makes to disengage himself this un- from which it takes its name, to dis- 
fortunate father with his two sons, the tinguish it from its rival Sister, the 
deplorable victim of unjust vengeance, Venus of the Capitol. Itisunneces- 
seeming, by their eyes turned towards sary to add that this statue is the ad- 
heaven to implore mercy from the miratioq of the world. It was trans- 
gods, expire in the most inexpressible planted into Paris at the same time of 
agonies. Such is the subject of this the Apollo, and this cast was made 
admirable group, one of the most from the original now at the Museum 
perfect works which the chisel has there. 

produced. A chef d’oeuvre of compo- 4. Gladiator Borghese, or fight- 
sitioii, design, and sentiment, which ing Gladiator. This has been impro- 
has stood the test of ages, and of which perly denominated of the Borghese 
no commentaries have been able to Palace. From the characters of its in- 
weaken the impression. It was found scription it appears to be of greater 
in 1506, during the Pontificate of Ju- antiquity than any other characterized 
lius II, at Rome, on Mount Esquilin, by the name of the artist. ' History 
in the ruins of the palace of Titus, gives us no particular relative to Aga • 
Pliny, who speaks of it with admiration, das of Ephesus, authour of this chef 
6aw it in the same place. To him we d’oeuvre ; but the work, which he has 
are indebted for the names of its left bears the strongest testimony of 
sculptors, Agesander, Polydorus , and his merit. Antiquarians are divided 
Ath&iodoru&y of Rhodes. Agesan- in then* judgment of this figure; some 
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have supposed it a Discobolus, or 
thrower of the disk; but others with 
more probability, have pronounced it 
a statue, erected to the honour of ] 
some Grecian warriour, who had sig- 
nalized himself on some perilous oc- 
casion: this appears perfectly to co- 
incide with the attitude of the figure, 
which is at the same time actively of- 
fensive and defensive ; on the left arm 
the strap of the buckler, which he is 
supposed to carry is distinctly seen ; 
the right arm is supposed to hold a 
javelin; his looks are directed upwards, 
as if defending himself from a danger, 
threatening from above ; this position 
militates against the idea of its being 
the statue of a fighting gladiator, as 
hip opponent may be supposed on 
horseback; besides, it is believed the 
honour of a statue was never granted 
to a gladiator of the publick arena; and 
this production is supposed anteriour 
to the institution of gladiators in 
Greece. It is, however, probable that 
it may have originated in the fancy of 
some ancient artist, who intended the 
attitude to correspond with the ex- 
pression of the countenance and the 
amazing rhuscular strength of the" fi- 
gure. This statue, as well as the Apol- 
lo, was discovered in the city of Anti- 
urn, the birth place of the Emperour 
Nero, which he embellished at an 
enormous expense. 

" ~ 5. The Venus of the Bath, cal- 
led Venus Accroupie, is supposed 
to be in the bath or just leaving ijt. It 
is not necessary that we should say 
much to recommend this Jbeautiful 
little figure to those, who can appreci- 
ate excellence, and it is rare to see a 
subject, which has more charms. It 
is probably the work of Polycharmus 
who is known to have made a crouch- 
ing Venus which was seen at Rome 
in the time of Pliny. 

6. Castor, and Pollux, by some 
supposed to be the Decii devoting 
thfenfltlfclves for their country. Nothing 
, can learned with respect to this 
group, *as to when, or by whom exe- 
.'cuted, or the supposed situation of the 
figures, which are so highly estimable 
for the symmetry of the form, and 
th e delicacy of the execution. They j 


were twin brothers, and sons of Jupi- 
ter and Leda. Mercury, immediate- 
ly after their birth, carried them to 
Pallena, where they were educated, 
and as soon as they had arrived at the 
years of maturity, they embarked with 
Jason, on the Argonautlck expedition. 
In this adventure, both behaved with 
signal courage ; the latter conquered 
and slew Amycus, in the combat of 
the cestus, and was after considered 
the god and patron of boxing and 
wrestling. The former distinguished 
himself in the* management of horses. 
After their return from Colchis they 
freed the Hellespont and the neigh- 
bouring pass from pirates, from which 
circumstance they have always been 
deemed the protectors of seamen.' 
They were invited to the nuptial feast 
of Lycas and Idas, where becoming 
enamoured with the brides (the 
daughters of Leucippus) a battle en- 
sued, in which Lycas fell by the hand 
of Castor, who was killed by Idas. 
Pollux revenged the death of his 
brother in the blood of Idas. Pol- 
lux, tenderly attached to his brother, 
and inconsolable for his loss, entreated 
Jupiter either to restore Castor to life, 
or permit him to resign his own im- 
mortality ; Jupiter listened benignly to 
his prayer, and consented that the im- 
mortality of Pollux should be shared 
with his brother, and that it should be 
alternately enjoyed by. them. This 
act of fraternal love Jupiter rewarded 
by making the two brothers constella- 
tions in heaven, under the name of 
Gemini. 

7. Germanicus, son of Drusus and 
Antonia, is supposed to be represent- 
ed by this statue. The style of the 
hair indeed indicates a Roman perso- 
nage, but it cannot be this prince, for 
medals, and other monuments, repre- 
sent him very differently. A more 
attentive examination of this figure 
discovers an analogy with that of Mer- 
cury ; the extended position of the 
right arm, the chalmys; thrown over 
the left, which holds the caduceus, 
and rests on a tortoise; consecrated to 
this god as the inventor of the lyre, 
favour this idea. But a more reason- 

* Dcbelfator t quorum* 
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Ale conjecture might he admitted, 
that under these forms and with the at- 
tributes of the god of eloquence, the 
Ingenious artist has portrayed a Ro- 
man Orator celebrated for nis powers 
On the rostrum. This beautiful statue 
In Parian marble is the work of Cleo- 
menes, son of Cieomenes the Atheni- 
an, and is not more valuable for the 
Superiour excellence and symmetry of 
the form, than for its perfect preserva- 
tion- It is taken from the gallery of 
Versailles, where it was placed in the 
feign of Louis XIV. It may also be 
seen at Rome in the Villa Montalto 
or Negroni. 

8. Ceres. The original of this 
Charming figure is of Parian marble : 
the correctness of its form, and deli- 
cacy of its drapery, entitle it to be cal- 
led a model of taste. It is clad in a 
tunkk, over which is thrown a mantle 
or peplum ; both are finished in so 
masterly a manner, that through the 
mantle are perceived the knots of the 
cord* which ties the tunick round her 
waist. It was taken from the museum 
6^ the Vatican, having been plaeed 
there by Clement XIV. It previously 
ornamented the Villa Mattel onMount 
Esqrdlin, and was then incomplete. 
iThe artist, who repaired this statue, 
having plaeed in its hand some ears of 
wheat, tine name of Ceres has probably 
from that circumstance been given to 
it: otherwise the virginal character of 
tiie head} and simplicity of its head- 
dress, would induce a belief that the 
muse Clio was. intended by it and that 
a book should have been placed in the 
hand instead of the ears of wheat. 

9. Sllenus, with the infant Bac- 
chus, or the reposing faun, to the de- 
scription of which this statue seems to 
answer, except that the figure is de- 
scribed as holding a flute in its right 
hand. The grace, which reigns ini 
the figure, and the numerous copies 1 
of the original, which seems more! 
properly executed in bronze, than in 
marble, would lead us to conjecture, 
that this might be an antique copy of 
the Faun or Satyr of Praxitilesy worked 
in bronze, of which the reputation was 
so great in Greece that they distin- 
guished it for its excellent# by the 


name of or the femomr. 

This statue in Pentelican marble (so 
called from ks quarry in Mount Pen- 
telus near to Athens) was found in 
1701, near to Lanuvium, now called 
Civita Lavfoia, where Marcus Aure- 
lius had a pleasure house. Benedict 
14th, had it placed in the Museum of 
! the Capitol. 

10. Antinous of run Cafitoc. 
This young and amiable Bythynian, 
to whom the gratitude of the Empe* 
rour Adrian raised such numerous 
monuments, we find here represent- 
ed as scarcely having attained maturi- 
ty. He is naked ; his position lean- 
ing, and the style of the hair, are 
somewhat similar to Mercury, whose 
wand probably he holds in Ids right 
hand. In spite of the youthfulness 
expressed in this statue, we see Im- 
printed in the expression of the face, 
and in the head, inclined towards the 
earth, that settled melancholy sad- 
ness by which we distinguish his por- 
traits, and which has made this line 
of Virgil on Marcellus, applicable to 
him. 

Sed irons beta parum, et dejeeto lamina 
vultu. 

The fore arm and left leg are mo- 
dem. This beautiful statue in mar- 
ble de Luni, comes from the Museum 
of the Capitol, where k was placed 
after having been in the collection of 
the Cardinal Alexander Albani. 

11. Fragment of a statue of 
Hercules, called the Torse of the 
Belvidere. The remains of this 
admirable statue, although deprived by 
timeof the head, the arms and the legs, 
appear to represent the! son of Jupi- 
ter and Alcmena, at the moment 
when he becomes immortal on Mount 
(Eta. The lion’s skin thrown on the 
rock where the figure is sitting, and 
the amazing size of the limbs leave no 
doubt of the true subject *of this statue. 

The sculptor has delineated no 
veins in the body of the hero, which is 
wonderful, as he is not represented in 
his youth, and his great muscular 
strength appeal’s to exclude that 
plumpness of form, whiclualonc could 
require the suppression of the veins. 
Winketmann is of opinion, that the ar- 
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list, by tils, wishes to indicate the 
Apotfceo&s of Hercules, who is just 
about to change into a God on the fu- 
neral pile of Mount (Eta. 

When we examine with attention, 
this incomparable fragment, we see! 
many indications that the figure of 
Alddes was in a group with ano- 
ther figure placed on its left. The 
fable of the Apotheosis of Hercules 
recals to us Hebe, the goddess ef 
youth, that the new god had just ob- 
tained for his wife. A modem sculp- 
tor, M. Fkxman, an Englishman, has 
attempted to restore, in this sense, the 
copy of the Torse, and his essay has 
been crowned with the most complete 
success. This piece of sculpture, in 
Penteliean marble, presents, on the' 
rock, the following insertion ( in Greek) 
* The work of Apollonius the son of 
Nestor, an Athenian.” The account 
which we hare is probably correct, 
that this precious fragment was dug 
up at Rome, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, near the theatre of 
Pompey, now the Camfio di Tiort, 
It appears very probable, that k was 
in the time of Pompey this Athenian 
artist flourished m Rome. Julius 2nd 
placed this Torse in the garden of the 
Vatican, as well as the Apollo and the 
Laocoon. It served there for ages as 
a study for the Michael Angelos, Ra- 
phaels and the Carracchis, to whom we 
are indebted for the perfection of the 
Fine Arts. Artists have always known 
it under the vulgar name of the T arse 
of the Belvidere. There exists nothing 
of anOient sculpture executed in grand- 
er style. 

12. Apolline, or, the touno Apol- 
lo. This statue is naked, and is sup- 
posed to hold his lyre in his left hand. 
This beautiful little figure, in Parian 
marble, is done in fine style. 

IS. The Tor9o, or the trunk op 
Cupid, called the Grecian Cupid. 
This beautiful figure is known by the 
name of the Grecian Cupid, who was 
sometimes, as in this instance, re- 
presented under the maturer age of 
adolescence, and possessed a charac- 
ter much more mild and reasonable 
than that attributed to the son of Mars 
and Venus The supposition that 
this statue was intended for a Cupid is, 


perhaps, drawn from the evident 
marks of its having been originally 
with wings, one of the attributes of 
his divinity ; but however the inten- 
tion of the artist may be mistaken 
as to the subject, it will remain a 
monument of his excellence in his 
art. This beautiful fragment, in 
Parian marble is taken from the mu- 
seum of the Vatican, and was found 
at Centoceile, on the route from Rome 
to Palestrina, the same place where 
the fine statue of Adonis was found, 
which is now in the Louvre. It is 
likely, that this figure and many other 
copies of k which carry the quiver 
and the bow, were executed after 
the celebrated Cupid of j P¥aMtU$% 
which was to be seen at Pariuro. 

14. The first set of muscles tk 
the human subject, by the artist 
Houdon. A full length statue intend- 
ed for students which is so highly es- 
teemed, and seems so well calculated 
for ti»e purposes of the Academy, that 
it has been introduced from a convic- 
tion of its usefulness. As auxiliary 
to young designers, the feet and 
hands of the Farnese Hercules, two 
casts of mouths and noses from the 
antique, and two ears by a modern, 
artist, are also here. 

15. A small copy of the Farnese 
Hercules, which is said to be admi- 
rably executed. 

16. A small copy in marble of the 
Venus de Medici, and 

17. A small copy in marble of An- 
tinouS of t«e Capitol, both pre- 
sented to the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts by Henry Wikoff. 
Esq. of Philadelphia. 

Among the Busts distinguished for the ele- 
gance of the workmanship, or the inte- 
rest of the characters, are the following : 

1 . The Mask of Jupiter . Among 
the antique monuments which pre- 
sent us the image of this chief of 
gods and men, there is none more 
grand or pleasing than this. The se- 
renity, the sweetness, and the majes- 
ty, which reign id all the features of 
this sublime head) give a perfect idea 
of tiie attributes which the ancients 
gave to Jupiter. This head, in marble 
dt Luni , is taken from the Museum of 
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the Vatican, where Piua VI placed it. 
It was found in the ruins of the Colo - 
nia Ocriculana , now called Otricoli, 
about seventeen leagues from Rome 
on the Flaminian road. It probably 
belonged to a colossal statue. 

2. Homer , This fine bust repre- 
sents the immortal Homer, the father 
of Grecian poety, and to whom seven 
cities disputed the honour of having 
given birth. The bandeau, or dia-^ 
dem which encircles his head, is the 
emblem of the divinity which his ex- 
alted genius merited, and which ob- 
tained him the honour of his apo- 
theosis. The formation of the eyes, 
of admirable execution, indicates 
blindness, a misfortune under which 
this celebrated poet is generally sup- 
posed to have laboured. This bust, 
.in Pentelican marble, is taken from 
the museum of the Capitol. It was 
first discovered by the antiquary Fico - 
roni, who accidentally met with it in 
tfie place of a common stone in the 
wall of the palace Caetani , he bought 
it and gave it to the Cardinal Alexan- 
der Albania who sold it afterwards to 
Clement XII. Although the portrait of 
Homer, has always been considered 
doubtful, even among the ancients, it 
is yet well known that busts, similar 
to this, have passed under his name. 

. 3. Diana , of Versailles . The superb 

statue from which this bust is taken, 
is in Parian marble, and we are in- 
formed of its being in France during 
the reign of Henry IV. It was with- 
out doubt the most perfect of all the 
antiques, which were to be found there, 
before the conquest of Italy enriched 
France with so many chef d* oeuvres . 

4. The Head of JRome , of which 
the entire statue is now at Rome in 
Parian marble. This bust is taken 
from the gallery of the Chateau de 
Richelieu. 

'5. A Faun suspended from a tree, 
probably a personification of the river 
Tiber. 

6. Minerva . This bust is antique, 
and being in the same style of a very 
elegant statue in Pentelican marble, 
which was known in the ducal palace 
of Modena, it is supposed to have 
been taken from it. 


| 7, Vequs t of Aries, This bust is 

taken fronva statue found at Arles , i a 
1651, and which makes one of the. 
principal ornaments of the gallery at 
Versailles. It is in Greek marble, and 
this bust was worked by MeUan , in 
1669. ' , 

8. Euripides , This bust presents 
to us the features of one of. the. most 
celebrated tragick poets of Greece: 
The correctness of this _ , portrait is 
proved by its entire resemblance, to 
another bust which is at Rome, -and 
on which the name of Euripides is 
engraven in Greek: It is executed in 
Pentelican marble, and taken from 
the academy at Mantua. 

9. Cicero . This bust, executed in 
Pentelican marble, is taken from the 
museum of the Capitol at Rome. 

10. Hippocrates , the father of me- 
dicine, was bom at Cos, about 460 
years before the vulgar era, and is 
here represented in his most advan-, 
ced age. The correctness of this 
portrait, as well as those which are at 
Rome and Florence, is known by its 
resemblance to one which is preser- 
ved on a medal, struck at Cos, his 
birth-place, and which was found in 
the cabinet of Fulvius Ur sinus, 

11. Demosthenes . The statue from 
which this bust is taken was formerly 
at the villa Montalto, now Negroni , on 
Mount Esquilin, whence Pius VI 
transported it to the Vatican. This 
head is antique. 

12. Socrates, Proofs of the cor- 
rectness of this likeness may be found 
in the fifth volume of the description 
of the museum of Pio Clementino. 

, 13. Seneca. This bust is taken 

[from a fine statue in the Borghese 
Palace. 

14. Diogenes. 

15. Lucius Junius Brutus , taken 
from a bust in bronze at the Capitol 
in Rome. 

16. Ulysses . 

17. Alexander the Great . Alexan- 
der Severus . 

19. Vespasian. 

20. Nero , the last of the Cotsars of 
the race of - Augustus. The portrait 
of this monster is not flattered in this 
bust, which delineates the unrelenting 
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v fr own of a negro-driver, * and the in- 
dolent air of an unprincipled * ruffian 
lh power. This is copied from the 
bronze which was moulded from the 
original in the 16th century. 

21. Titus . 

22. Caracalla . The ferocious look, 
and the turn of the head towards the 
left side, make this portrait in Pente- 
lican marble, an exact resemblance of 
the celebrated Famesian bust of this 
cruel emperour. 

23. Vitellius, is taken from the hall 
of antiques in the Louvre. 

24. Sqjifiho . , 

2 5. Groufi of Mobe . Among the 
busts which ornament the museum, 
this group, with the head of Niobe, 
ought to engage particular attention, 
from the acknowledged purity of style 
that reigns throughout the heads 
which compose it. The Abbe Win- 
kelmann, a most classical judge of the 
arts, has pronounced the head of 
Niobe to be a model of the highest 
style of beauty ; and Guido, the fiainter 
of the Graces , made it his peculiar 
study. The age of their execution is 
supposed to be that of the highest 
glory of the arts, that is, in the time 
of Phidias; but it is not ascertained 
whether the statues, which now com- 
pose this interesting group at Flo- 
rence, are the originals or not. By 
the jealousy and hatred of Latona, 
the children of Niobe fell victims to 
the darts of Apollo and Diana, and 
the expression of the head of Niobe 
is strongly indicative of peculiar dis- 
tress. 


For The Port Folio. 

\ 

w Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player 
“ That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
“ And then is heard no more. It is a tale 
« Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 
Signifying nothing. 

Shakspeare. 

Thus speaks that great and sublime 
genius and that profound and accurate 
observer of human nature. It requires, 
however, no demonstration of Euclid, 
no apparition to rise from the dead, to 
prove to us the uncertainty of human 
events, ft is the conviction of this 
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truth that should be impressed upon 
the mind and the regulation of our 
conduct agreeable to this conviction, 
that are so necessary. The shortness 
and uncertainty of life, and the insta- 
bility of human events, are ever pre- 
sent to our view; and we must be blind 
and inattentive indeed, if we do not 
observe these calls to the practice of 
virtue.' But the majority of mankind 
appear to be unconscious of the reflec- 
tions that ought to arise from the 
events that occur every day. The 
gloomy misanthropist, disgusted with 
every thing that he meets in this 
world would willingly desert his sta- 
tion, and perhaps determines that his 
own hand shall . effect what accident 
or the laws are dilatory in producing. 
The gay ^voluptuous Epicurean on the 
other hand, is strongly attached to 
this : world and every circumstance 
occurs, but to furnish him with unlaw- 
ful and irregular pleasures. The vo- 
taries of pleasure hurried on with the 
giddy crowd, stop not to consider; 
find no time for serious thought and 
reflection. In the midst of short, tran- 
sient, fleeting joys, they live as if 
this state of things was to last forever. 
The utmost extent of their wishes, to 
figure, to excite attention and admira-' 
tion among the gay and thoughtless. 
A splendid dwelling, rich furniture, 
dazzling equipage, dress and show, fix 
their vain thoughts. In a constant 
round of fashionable meetings, their 
hours roll on ; routs and parties occu- 
py their mispent time ; the same thing 
occurs frequently, the same scenes 
return at stated hours ; no opportuni- 
ty for observation, for improvement, 
for benefit, for variety; and though apa- 
thy and disgustingenmashould throw a 
gloom and disrelish over all their plea- 
sures, still do they want resolution to 
tear themselves away and alter their 
course of life. I do not wish to con- 
demn the elegance and show that give 
respectability and dignity to character,' 
nor the assemblage of friends and re- 
latives that produces refinement of 
manners, indulges our useful and so- 
cial affections, and consequently im- 
proves society ; on the contrary, these 
I would apphud. But it is the ex- 
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oesrive indulgence of these enjoy 
merits, that saps the foundation of or- 
der in society, i» productive of vice and 
irregularity in the world* and is one 
of the prime destroyers of that health 
and constitution which Heaven has gi- 
wen us for better purposes. It is the 
excess of expense beyond our means 
that involves*— the midnight revelling, 
the dissipation and irregularity that 
destroys morality and saps the springs 
of life: the vanity of trifles that oc- 
cupy the mind Mid shut out more im- 
portant and usefuloccupations. These, 
these are the fiends that walk abroad 
and deal devastation and destruction 
around— *Oh! 

“ Vain pomp and glory of this world, I 
* hate ye !” 

After an unrestrained indulgence 
in these scenes of fashionable gayety 
and pleasures, it is difficult to tear our- 
selves away and relinquish those pur- 
suits ; and however strong our dispo- 
sition may be to lead us to the attempt, 
our resolution frequently fails; did it 
depend, upon ourselves, perhaps we 
never should succeed. It is, then, of- 
Xen necessary for the band of Provi- 
dence to interfere and save us from 
this destruction of the soul. How of- 
ten do we witness the instability of 
these transitory enjoyments! How of- 
ten? in the .midst ot luxury, gayety 
gnd voluptuousness ; on the command- 
ing heights of splendid fortune ; in 
the whirl of pleasure ; in the rapid, 
thoughtless moments of dissipation, 
are; the deluded victims seized and 
stopped in their mad career, and 
hurled from their high station to the 
lowest abyss of poverty and misery. 
Forced out of the circle of their for- 
mer pleasures, deprived pf the means 
of enjoyment, they lie prostrated, 
helpless victims of Fortune and de- 
pendant upon the attention of some 
charitable benevolent soul. This is 
the moment to try their fortitude, to 
call forth the means they ought to have 
provided against an adverse moment ; 
to prove to them the folly of their 
former conduct, and to show the vanity 
and frivolity of the things they have 
been pursuing. 


Adversity t& the schoolof virtue, but 
alas! in this school they, have un- 
fortunately, not been educated. De- 
pressed and sunk in this lew state* 
they look around for support and con- 
solation. In vain they call upon their 
former friends, their former pleasures 
to support them through these trials. 
Their friends, like the passing breexe 
of summer* existed* and are no more : 
their former pleasures, their unspent 
hours, like fiends, haunt their minds 
and desitroy their peace. . An approving 
consciousness of having passed their 
time profitably they cannot possess. 
The healingtenderbalm of religion and 
piety is wanting to administer support 
and consolation to them. Death 
comes, perhaps, a welcome visitor, to 
relieve them from their troubles; ; 

For The Pert Folia* 
CRITICISM. 

Ode— On eke proepeet of Mtm College; ■ 

The exordium still fixes our at- 
tention* 

Silver- winding way. 

4 This compound epithet/ says Mr. 
Wakefield, * is an incongruous com* 
bination. A silver -winding way is a 
way that winds with or Hke silver, 
which is absurd. The passage would 
not be exceptionable if the words were 
separated— his silver winding way; 
and silver made an adjective* as m 
Pope, 

And the press’d watch return’d a silver 
sound. 

I feel the gales that from ye Wow. 

4 This use of ye, though common 
enough in our earlier writers, is a 
most gross and offensive grammatical 
errour : out of mere charity to the 
reader, it should be corrected: 

1 fuel the gales that from you Wow. • 

My weary soul they seem to sooth*. 

4 The learned, reader will observe* 
that they seem is hqre, employed to 
signify a reality, like the ie*e*r* ot 
the elegant Greek writers. 
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n«err* <m3o pteXm moisi. 

Of Summer all was redolent. 

In a similar construction, Milton has — 
lenient of grief.— Sams. Agon . 

His supplication to father Thames , 
says Johnson, to tell him who drives 
the hoop and tosses the ball , is useless 
and fmerile: father Thames has no bet- 
ter means of knowing than himself: 

Say, father Thames (for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race. 

Disporting on thy margent green, 

The paths of pleasure trace) 

Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm the glassy wave ? 

The captive linnet which enthral ? 

What idle progeny succeed * 

JTo chase the rolling circle’s speed. 

Or urge the flying ball i 

While some on earnest labours bent, 

Tbeir murmuring labours ply 

’Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint. 

To sweeten liberty. 

Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign. 

And unknown regions dare descry ; 

Still, as they run, they look behind. 

They hear a voice in ev’ry wind. 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

Mr. Wakefield’s notes on these 
stanzas will gratify every reader. 

By slow Meander’s margent green , 

And in the violet embroider'd vale. 

Milt. Com. 232. 

< This stanza is poetical, and has the 
merit of expressing trivial things with 
dignity.' 

To chase the rollingcircle’s speed. 

The verse would have been more 
poetical in this form : 

To chase the circle’s rolling speed. 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

‘ A very happy expression : and 
equally happy in that stroke of the 
evangelist, “and they went speedily 
from the tomb with fear and great 
joy” Matt, xxviii, 8 ; and that of 
the psalmist, “Rejoice with trem- 
bling.” i, 2. So the sublime Lucre- 
tius: 

His tibi merebus quacdam divinx voluptas 
Percipit, atque horror, n, 28. 

And his great imitator, Virgil : 

Obstupuit simul ipse, simul perculsus Acha- 
tes 

X<c titia qae metvq ue. i, 517 
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They had before seen a similar 
beauty in their master : 

i pi* %n»ht 
Ax*£v$u ytXxtrx<r<t. 

II. Z. 482. 

She took him to her fragrant breast. 

Smiling in tears . 

And in another most natural and af- 
j fecting passage : 

Uxnv 3’ Iprtfstis vsr* 3v 

Od. K. 398. 

All sympathiz’d in sadly-pleasing tears 
And in Pindar : 

Ee*« h Buptu Svapefp 

Tig*** 

Nem. i, Stroph. 4. 

Nonnus, too, in his metrical para- 
phrase of John's Gospel, has well ex- 
pressed this mixture of sensations : 

TixfU’i Xvoxtvt j nut cart. 

C. xi, v. 29. 

Dissolv’d in grief and joy. 

But nothing of this kind can ex- 
ceed a description of King Lear : 

But his flaw’d heart. 

Alack ! too weak the conflict to support 
’Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and 
grief 

Burst smilingly. 

Act v, Sc. 8L 

We differ from Mr. W. on the 
question of the epithet rolling , which 
we think rightly applied to the circle ’ 
by the poet, and wrongly, to speed , by 
the critick. As it stands, the expres- 
sion is definite. A rolling circle is so 
far a peculiar circle, as that it may well 
signify a hoop ; but circle, alone, is any 
circle. Add to this, we make nothing 
of rolling speed . 

The address to father Thames we 
shall leave to the conclusive defence 
of Mr. Wakefield: meanwhile, we 
cannot avoid expressing our surprise ? 
that, among the numerous examples 
of plagiary which have been offered 
against Mr. Gray, many of which (so 
frequently do writers accidentally 
think and express themselves like 
others) must be regarded as highly 
doubtful. This, which we ^gpose to 
be unquestionable, has not^to our * 
knowledge, been instanced: tfyfc'rea- 
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what a mao seeth, how pan he also ex- 
pect to see ?” Rom. viii, 240. 

It is not easy to discover the sense 
of Cheer in this verse ; for, if it mean 
sprightUness and gayety , the word is 
redundant and tautological : 

And on our sudden coming there 
Will double all the mirth and cheer . 

Comus, 954- 

Thatfly — 

< A pretty conclusion this of a most 


der need only compare the address of 
Gray with that of Green, in his poem 
entitled, The Grotto , the same to 
which Gray is confessedly indebted 
in his Ode to Spring . 

Say, father Thames, whose gentle pace. 

Gives leave to view what beauties grace 
Tour flow'ry banks, if you have seen 
The much-sung grotto of the queen ? 

Contemplative, forget a while 
Oxonian tow’rs and Windsor *s pile, 

And Wol§ey*s pride, &c. • ^ pretty tuutiuaiuu uua ui « 

Our readers will probably agree lively and natural description of that 
with Mr. Wakefield, that Dr. John- sprightly and enchanting age/ 
son is in the wrong with respect to 


the epithet buxom. When the latter 
says, that Mr. Gray seems not to un- 
derstand the meaning of the word, he 
alludes to its primitive meaning ; but 
Gray uses it in the secondary , and 
Mr. Wakefield shows that Johnson 
has himself so explained it. In the 
primitive sense, buxom is unquestion- 
ably buck-some, and is therefore used 
with the strictest propriety by Lloyd: 

- , Our nymphs are as buxom as does ; 

And perhaps this was originally meant 
by the phrase buxom lass.* . In the 
secondary sense* however, buxom 
means no more than gay , playful, full 
of vivacity; and buxgm Health con-, 
vey s to every man’s imagination that | Written by Lumley St. George Skeffington, Esq 

a 4 a«. r\f aSllvito. wKirh l Un iur« n*iin+An 


VARIETY. 

In the rough Must heaves the billow. 

In the light air waves the willow ; 

Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind s 
What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoy ous Constancy ? 

Son)bre tale, and satire witty. 

Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty. 

Measur'd sighs, and roundelay. 

Welcome all! BUT DO NOT STAY. 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 

PROLOGUE 
To the Ne w Play of 
Adrian and Orrilla; or A Mother’s 
Vengeance. 


cheerfulness and flow of spirits, which 
was essential to the poet to distinguish 
from health as it respects strength 
alone. 

Gay Hope is theirs by Fancy led, 

Les£ pleasing when possest ; 

The tear forgot as soon as 9hed ; 

The sunshine of the breast : 

Theirs buxom Health of rosy hue ; 

Wild Wit ; Invention ever new ; 

And lively Cheer, of Vigour bom : 

The thoughtless day, the easy night; 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fiy th’ approach of mom. 

i This, says Mr. W. is at once poe- 
tical and just ; and yet there seems to 
be, an impropriety in the next verse : 
Less pleasing when possest : 

for, though the object of hope may 
truly be said to be less pleasing in pos- 
session than in \hz fancy; yet hope, in 
herson, cannot possibly be possessed: 
for, as the apostle truly says, “ Hope 
that is seen, is no longer hope ; for 


Spoken by Mr. Brunton. 

Long ha 9 the Stage, determined to impact 
Such scenes alone as meliorate the heart. 
Hair’d from all avenues, with rigid sway. 
Plots which corrupt, and maxims that betray. 
With elevation now, the alter’d muse 
That praise rejects, which virtue should 
refuse : 

In fancy’s rose no vivid colour sees. 

Unless that vividness the jusjt can please ; 

In wit’s gay brilliant owns no sparkling gem. 
Unless allow’d as brilliancy by them ; 

Proud of no praise, of no distinction vain. 
Unless distinguish’d in the moril train. 
Celebrity she holds as disrepute, 

And scorns all laurel from a shameful root ! 
Licentious follies rarely intervene, 

And truth, and sense, and honour claim the 
scene ! 

When love’s distress shall in our story rise. 
Let sighs break forth — for those are Nature’s 
sighs. 

When persecuted Worth in grief appears. 
Be proud to weep*— for those are Virtue’s 
tears. 

But to our authour: each dram atick bard 
Solicits, but in vain, a long regard ; 
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Form’d to attract the fashiori of the day. 
They, like that fashion, swiftly pass away. 
They gain, at most, employ’d in such a cause, 
Uncertain honour, fugitive applause !— 
Now hopes, now fears, his anxious heart 
compose. 

Half sunk by these, and just upheld by those; 
For in our days, when envy smiles to sting, 
Grief follows joy, and praises censure bring. 
When wits and heroes, and the critick few. 
Here let me pass, and, ladies, plead to you ; 
You, for whose favour ev’ry wit is bright. 
All criticks comment, and all heroes fight ! 
Protection from the fair at once conveys 
Ample renown, consolidated praise ; 

For Truth acknowledges, in Nature’s name, 
The smiles of Beauty are the wreaths of 
Fame ! 

Urg’d still by them, by their reward im- 
press’d. 

Each noble passion animates the breast ; 
They form the heart to ev’ry aim refin’d. 
Exalt, delight, and dignify mankind. 

Pleasure and business contrast and give a 
relish to each other, like day and night ; the 
constant vicissitudes of which, are far more 
delightful than any uninterrupted, half year 
of either. 

To pass life in the most agreeable man- 
ner, one ought to be so much a man of plea- 
sure as to postpone any necessary business ; 
not so much a man of business as to despise 
elegant amusement. A proper mixture of 
both, forms a more infallible specifick against 
tedium and fatigue, than a constant regimen 
•jf the most pleasant of the two. 


*HE NURSING OF LOVE. 

Lap’d on Cythera’s golden sands 

When first True Love was born on earth, 

Long was the doubt what fost’ring hands 
Should tend and rear the glorious birth. 

First Hebe claimed the sweet employ. 

Her cup, her thornless flowers, she said, 

Would feed him best with health and joy. 
And cradle best his cherub head. 

But anxious Venus justly fear’d 

The tricks and changeful mind of Youth; 

Too mild the seraph Peace appear’d, 

Too stern, too cold, the matron Truth: 

Next Fancy claim’d him for her own. 

But Prudence disallow’d her right. 

She deem’d her Iris* pinions shone 
Too dazzling for his infant sight. 

To Hope awhile the charge was given 
And well with Hope the cherub throve, 

’Till Innocence came down from Heaven, 
Sole guardian, friend, and nurse of Love ! 

Pleasure grew mad with envious spite. 
When all preferr’d to her she found ; 
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She vow’d full vengeance for the slight. 

And soon success her purpose crown’d. 

The traitress watch’d a sultry hour. 

When, pillow’d on her blush -rose bed. 
Tired Innocence to Slumber’s pow’r 
One moment bow’d her virgin-head : 

Then Pleasure on the thoughtless child 
< Her toys and sugar’d poisons prest ; 

Drunk with new joy, he heaved, he smiled, 
Reel’d — sunk— and died upon her breast i 

The scene of the Indian abuse is distant 
indeed ; but we must not infer, that the va- 
lue of our interest in it is decreased in pro- 
portion as it recedes from our view. In our 
. politicks, as in our common conduct, we shall 
be worse than infants, if we do not put our 
Senses under the tuition of our Judgment, 
and effectually cure curselves of that optical 
illusion which makes a briar at our nose of 
greater magnitude, than an oak at five hun- 
dred yards distance . — Burke . 

SONNE*. 

By Derwent’s rapid stream as oft I stray’d. 
With Infancy’s light step and glances wild. 
And saw vast rocks, on steepy mountains 
pil’d. 

Frown o’er the umbrageous glen; or pleas’d 
survey’d. 

The cloudy moonshine in the shadowy glade, 
Romantick Nature to th’ enthusiast child 
Grew dearer far than when serene she 
smil’d, 

,In uncontrasted loveliness a Fray’d, 

But, O! in every scene, with sacred sway. 
Her graces fire me : from the bloom that 
spreads 

Resplendent in the lucid mom of May, 

To the green light the little glow-worm 
sheds 

On mossy banks, when midnight glooms 
prevail. 

And softest Silence broods o’er all the 
dale. 


While their cares are contracted, and all 
their feelings absorbed, within the compass 
of their own skin, some pepole who affect 
sensibility, seem often convinced, that they 
are of the most humane disposition, and the 
most extensive benevolence, upon no better 
foundation, than because they have felt 
themselves affected by the artful distresses 
of a romance, and because they could shed 
a fe w barren tears at a tragedy. 

If they have occasionally given a guinea, 
they think of having carried benevolence to 
the utmost length. They have no notion be* 
yond this ; nor would they interrupt the tran- 
quillity of their own indolence, to perform 
tbe most essential service to any of the hu- 
man race. 
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POLITICAL PARAGRAPHS. , | 

The opinions of wise men, of ma- 
ture age, various reading, and great 
experience, are entitled to the most 
profound respect from every man, 
whose sobriety of intellect is not dis- 
turbed by the fumes of republican in- 
digestion. The following is an ex- 
tract from a letter to the Editor, writ- 
ten by a sagacious statesman. We 
hope it will be read and remembered ; 
and may it excite not oniy the blush of 
shame, but the desire of reforma- 
tion. 

We are fallen in evil times ; and these are 
growing still worse. When I think on the 
very short period since the commencement 
of our republican institutions and of their ac- 
tual decrepitude , 1 own I am shocked. Our 
fond notions of the superiour virtue and infor- 
mation of our countrymen we find to be but 
% oaking dreams. Yet a small number of en- 
lightened statesmen , instructed by History, 
predicted the short duration. One of the 
most distinguished told me, yesterday, that 
when he was putting his name to the Con- 
stitution, he said to those about him ** It 
will not survive twenty-four years !” Yet no 
one made greater efforts to give it a durable 
establishment. The number is now small , 
whom the experiment has convinced of the 
correctness of this opinion. However, we 
must not abandon the publick interest; but 
by a concurrence with the best portion of the 
enemies to the Federal administration, of 
whom many begin to see their errours, give 
a check to present evils, and render the fi- 
nal changes, whatever they may be, the less 
terrible. 

An enlightened foreigner, with a 
mind remarkably free from political 
prejudice, and who visited this coun- 
try with a strong prepossession in its 
favour, after diligently surveying its 
face and studying the constitution of 
the country, gives the following deli- 
berate opinion in a private letter to a 
gentleman and a friend, although the 
letter writer knew that such a decla- 
ration would probably offend his cor- 
respondent. 

From the moment I began to think seri- 
ously on the subject, the evil tendency of 
Democracy has become more obvious to me 
everyday. America has completed my 
conviotion. If there still lurked one 
latent spark of republicanism within my 
mind, the imbruting effects of such a system 
in this country has forever extinguished it ; 
and I would rather kiss the feet of a Mogul, 


ora Lama than be the idol of aneh ignorant, 
arrogant politicians. 

Sallust, who well knew the nature 
of a popular government, and who ap- 
pears thoroughly to understand the 
genius and motives of every seditious 
scoundrel, thus truly and finely de- 
scribes the rrlob of Rome during the 
conspiracy of Cataline. 

Omnino cuncta plebcs novarum rerum studio , 
Catalinae iucepta probabat Id ades more 
suo videbatur facere. Nam semper in dvitate 
quis opes nulla sunt bonis invident jnafos ex- 
tollunt, vttera odcrc, nova exoptant; odiosua- 
rum rerum vvutari omnia, student, turba 
atqueseditionibus sine curaaluntur, quooiam 
egestas facile habetur sine damno* 

By the simpering sons of spurious 
candour, and all the lylcc warm tribe y 
who, by the bye, are more injurious to 
the true interests of this country than 
the most outrageous among the Jaco- 
bins; the strong language of party feei- 
ing is talked of sometimes as the ble- 
mish of political controversy, and some- 
times as the bane of social happiness. 
But this sort of affectation is nothing 
but the idiotism of drivellers or the 
cant of hypocrisy. 

Strong and glaring colours are ne- 
cessary to attract the publick eye, to 
call the attention of men to their poli- 
tical duty, who are immersed in com- 
mercial, selfish and private concerns ; 
and who, busied in the walks of active, 
life would not have perceived the 
faint shadowing of a timid delineator. 

The popularity of the present chief 
magistrate of this unhappy country is 
as perishable as the popularity of 
Richard Cromwell, or Jack Cade. By. 
that sort of device, which imposes 
upon shallow minds, he gained the 
eminence of a Commonwealth. But 
the winds begin to blow, and the gar- 
ment of hypocrisy is already disorder- 
ed. Whep he sinks, he sinks like 
“ common people” to their graves, 
and is talked of no more- The very - 
instant he drops his political mantle, 
that threadbare and tarnished garment 
of mean and flimsy materials will 
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-dwindle into the worthlessness of old 
rags, and be completely covered with 
all the cobwebs of oblivion. 


•LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

For The Port Folio. 

A literary gentleman from the University 
of Cambridge, in England, who arrived in 
this city in the autumn of last year, is em- 
ployed in writing a work which he entitles 
“ The Stranger in America;” to be compri- 
sed in four 12mo. volumes. The first vo- 
lume contains his observations in and near 
Philadelphia, during a residence of 6 months. 
The other three volumes will consist of 
views of society and manners of the United 
States, in the year 1807. Each volume will 
be embellished with appropriate sketches of 
publick buildings, &c. We understand that 
the first volume is already forwarded to 
England for immediate publication, and that 
it will be published here, about the month of 
September next 

MERRIMENT 

As a clergyman was burying a 
corpse, a poor woman came and pul- 
led him by the sleeve, in the middle 
of the service. “ Sir, Sir, I want to 
speak with you.” Prithee, wait, wo- 
man, till I have done.” u No, Sir, 
I : must speak to you immediately.” 

Well, then, what is the matter?” 
u Why, Sir, you are going to bury a 
man who died of the small-pox near 
my poor husband who never had it.” 

Mr. M , master of the king’s 

school, Canterbury, being at a place 
where a gentleman expressed great 
apprehensions on account of a bleed- 
ing he was next morning to undergo, 
by advice of his physician; a punster, 
then present, told him, he would re- 
commend him to employ that gentle- 
man, (pointing to Mr. M— ) who 
was a very safe and able Jlay-bottomut. 

A clergyman, of an indifferent char- 
acter, going to read prayers at a re- 
mote village in the west of England, 
found great diffcuhy in patting on the 
surplice, which was an old-fashioned 
one. u I think,” said he to the clerk, 

“ the devil is in the surplice :” the 
astonished clerk stared till he got it 


SRI 

on, and then sarcastically exclaimed, 
“ I thinks as how he is, sir.” 

A certain Prelate famed for his elo- 
quence, and accustomed to speak in 
publick, uttering an harangue one day 
before Louis XIV, who had an air of 
royalty that inspired with awe, aH 
those who approached hijm T was so 
disconcerted thereby, that he mqde a 
pause. The king perceiving it, and 
touched with his distress, s^d, in the 
sweetest manner possible, « My lord; 
we are obliged to you for giving us 
time to admire the fine things you 
have been saying.” 

The Duke of York, it is said, one day 
told the king, his brother, that he had heard 
so much of old Milton, he had a great de- 
sire to see him. Charles told the Duke he 
had no objection to his satisfying his curio- 
sity ; and accordingly, shortly after, James, 
having informed himself where Milton liv- 
ed, went privately to his house. Being in. 
troducedto him, and Milton being informed 
of the rank of his guest, they conversed to- 
gether for some time ; but, in the eburse of 
their conversation, the Duke asked Milton, 
Whether he did not think the loss of his 
sight was a judgment upon him for what he 
had written against the late king, his father ? 
Milton’s reply was to this effect: “If your 
highness thinks that the calamaties which 
befal us here are indications of the wrath of 
Heaven, in what manner are we to account 
for the fate of the king, your father? The 
displeasure of Heaven must, upon this sup- 
position, have been much greater against 
him than against me, for I have only lost my 
eyes, but he lost his head** The duke 
was exceedingly nettled at this answer, and 
went, away soon after, very angry. When 
he came back to the court, the first thing he 
said to the king was, “ Brother, you are 
greatly to blame that you don’t have that old 
rogue Milton hanged!” “ Why, what’s the 
matter, James ?” said the king, “ you seem 
in a heat. What, have you seen Milton?” 

“ Yes,” answered the duke, “ I have 
seen him.” “Well,” said the king, “in 
what condition did you find him ?” “ Condi- 
tion !” replied the duke, “ why he’s old, and 
very poor.” “ Old and poor,” said the king ; 

“ well, and he is blind, is he not ?” « Yes.” 
said the duke, “ blind as a beetle.” “ Why 
then you are a fool, James,” replied the 
king, “ to want to haVe him banged as a 
punishment ; to hang him will be doing him 
a service: it will be taking him out of his 
fniseries. No, if he is old, poor, and blind, 
he is miserable enough in all conscience : let 
him live.” 
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On the first of May, 1782, when the ma- 
jesty of the people was much insisted on by 
the patriots, George Selwyn, happening to 
meet a party of chimney-sweepers, decora- 
ted with gilt paper, and other ora aments, 
exclaimed, “ 1 have often heard of the ma- 
jesty of the people, but never before had the 
pleasure of seeing any of the young prin- 
ces.” 

A clown, in Berkshire, employed to draw 
timber from a wood, met with an oak trunk 
of so large a size that the tackle he had 
made use qf to place it on the carriage broke 
twice on the trial. Hodge flung his hat on 
the ground, and scratching his head, with 
much vexation, exclaimed, “hang the hogs 
that did not eat thee when thee was an 
acorn, and then I should not have had this 
trouble with thee.” 

Mr. A , one evening when his band 

was playing an overture, went up to the 
horn-players, and asked why they were not 
playing ; they said they had twenty bars rest. 
“ Rest /” says he, “ I’ll have nobody to rest 
in my company ; I pay you for playing, not 
for resting.” 

The late lord R , with many good 

qualities, and even learning and parts, had a 
strong desire of being thought skilful in 
physick, and was very expert in bleeding. 
Lord Chesterfield, who knew his foible, and 
wished on a particular occasion to have his 
rote, came to him one morning, and, after 
having conversed upon different matters, 
complained of the head-ach, and desired his 
lordship to feel his pulse. It was found to 
beat high, and a hint of losing blood was 
given. “ I have no objection; and, as I hear 
yotir lordship has a masterly hand, will you 
favour me with trying vour lancet upon me ? 
“ A propos,” said lord Chesterfield, after 
the operation, “ do you go to the house to- 
day ?** Lord R— answered, “ I did not 
intend tp go, not being sufficiently informed 
of the question which is to be debated ; but 
you who have considered it, which side will 
you be of?” The earl having gained his con- 
fidence, easily directed his judgment: he 
earned him to the house, and got him to 
vote as he pleased. He used afterwards to 
say, that none of hi9 friends had done as 
much as he*, having literally bled for the good 
of his country. 

A certain clergyman who had been once 
involved in a fray, had obtained the name of 
the Bruising Parson. Being examined at 
the Old Bailey, on some future, though si- 
milar, occasion, the counsel, according to 
the illiberal custom of the court, attempted 
to browbeat him. “ I think you are the 
bruising parson,” said he, “ I am,” replied 
the divine, « and if you doubt it, and will 


come out of court, I will give it you under 
my hand.” 

Dr. Johnson being one night at Drury 
Lane Theatre, to see Mr. Garrick play Mac- 
beth ; in one of the most interesting scenes 
of the play, he, and tile whole company in 
the box, were interrupted by the imperti- 
nence of a young man of fashion, who insist- 
ed on having a place , though none was kept 
for him : the disturbance continued till the 
end of the act, when the doctor, turning 
about with great contempt, cried, “ Psha ! 
sir, how can you be so much mistaken ? your 
place is in the shilling gallery.” 


When the amiable dutchess of Northum- 
berland was some years ago on the continent, 
she stopped at an yin in French Flanders, at 
the sign of the Golden Goose ; but arriving 
late, and being somewhat fatigued with her 
journey, she ordered but a slight repast for 
her and her suite, which consisted only of 
five servants. In the morning, when the 
landlord presented his bill, her secretary 
was much surprised at one general item of 
“ Expenses for the night, fourteen Louis 
D’ors.” In vain did he remonstrate; the 
artful Fleming knew the generous character 
of the dutchess, and was positive. The mo- 
ney was accordingly paid. When she was 
preparing to depart, the landlord, as usual, 
attended her to her carriage ; and after ma- 
king many congees, and expressing much> 
thanks, hoped he should have the honour of 
hergrace’s company on her return. “ Why, 
possibly you may,” said the dutchess, with 
her usual good humour, “ but it must be on 
one condition, that you do not mistake me for 
your sign.” 

A country boy having been hired by at 
gentleman of some rank in town, endeavour- 
ed, to the utmost of his power, to make him- 
self useful, and avoid the necessity of being 
so frequently told of many trifling things, as 
country lads generally are. This officious- 
ness, however, once operated rather to his 
disadvantage : his masterhad sent him down 
stairs for two bottles of wine ; when he 
came into the parlour with them, he said to 
him, “ well, John, have you shook them ?*• 
The poor boy, ever anxious to please, rep]*, 
ed, “ no, sir’ but I 


A gentleman of a bold spirit and wit being 
examined before the House of Commons, 
the speaker put some ridiculous and imper- 
tinent questions to him ; at last he asked 
what country man he was. “Of Kent,” 
said he ; adding, “ and now, sir, may I de- 
mand the same of you ?” “ I am out of the 
West,” says the other. “ By my troth,” re- 
plied he, “ so I thought, for the wise men 
came from the East” 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our readers may remember that 
in the 17th No. of The Port Folio we 
requested the loan of Cowley’s “Cut- 
ter of Coleman-street.” The mo- 
ment this article appeared, some cour- 
teous knight with his vizor on; in plain 
English, some obliging, but modest 
friend, who has carefully concealed 
his name, sent the editor a most beau- 
tiful edition of the Works of Cowley, 
and, in a manner which enhances the 
obligation, requested that the volumes 
might be viewed, not as a loan but a 
largess. Of such urbanity as this 
from an entire stranger, there are not 
many examples in a selfish world ; 
and our anonymous correspondent, 
to gratify what may be justly styled 
the liberal curiosity of literature, is 
thus publickly thanked with no vulgar 
measure of gratitude. 

Our friend, who dates his commu- 
nication at Ik- , is assured that his 

letter revives the most agreeable re- 
collections. We remember with de- 
light his colloquial and literary pow- 
ers. 

Nor yet ungrac’d shall — remain, 

Serene in fancy, nor in science vain ; 

But still tho* oft his various works 1 scan, 

1 quit the volume, when I find the man. 

The opinion which one of the most 
ardent of our friends has expressed 
respecting the utility of a literary 
Journal, is fully corroborated by the 
authority of Johnson, whose own ex- 
perience gave him a right to say that 
“ as long as those who write are am- 
bitious of making converts, and of 
giving to their opinions a maximum of 
influence and celebrity, the most ex- 
tensively circulated miscellany will re- 
pay with the greatest effect the curio- 
sity of those who read either for 
amusement or instruction.” 

The Catalogue of the Busts and 
Statues in the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, is not, as the polite 
reader will immediately perceive, a 
mere muster-roll of names, nor a 
dry skeleton of description. Like| 
some, of the objects it describes, it 
has the essential form of grace. We 


hope that so lucid a history of what 
is most interesting among the figures 
of the Academy, will induce many to 
resort there, and, at once, gratify a 
curiosity the most liberal, and benefit 
the Institution itself. The Fine Arts, 
like certain flowers of the most ex- 
quisite fragrance and beauty, require 
the most genial influence to bring 
them to maturity. 

The principles of S. are stable “ as 
the everlasting hills.” All his notions 
on government are justified by the 
nature of man and the lessons of his- 
tory. He is firmly and honestly at- 
tached to the old orthodox system in 
politicks, not from selfish or venal 
views, but on the sound, liberal, and 
consistent principles of order, experi- 
ence, dignity, honour, spirit, integrity, 
and conviction . 

We are apprehensive that we never 
praise “A.” sufficiently. It i9 not 
from want of zeal or want of inclina- 
tion, but from deficient pbwer. The 
editor, like the Horace of Augustus, 
may exclaim to his friend, 

Laudes tuas 
Culpa delerere in geni. 

We should be delighted to inspect 
the Tour through Italy. We know 
the traveller explor’d a classical coun- 
try with bright eyes, and that he has 
advantageously seen the “ firacefia 
anio , et Tibumi lucus y et uda Mobilibua 
fiomaria rivis .” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

For The Port Folio . 

E. W. m aware that the pensive offering of her Muse 
arrives to late to be entwin'd with Mav flowers. But 
as " all times— all seasons in their change/' call forth 
the strain uf tender recollection, the Editor of The 
Port Folio will require no apology when his corres- 
pondent avails herself of privileges sanction'd by his 
politeness and grateful to her feelings. 

Season of vernal charms, sweet May ! 

Thy waving woods, again, unfold; 

Scatter rich odours on thy way. 

And bring thy glossy cups of gold ; 

Ah ! hither haste, with air serene. 
And rest upon this bank of green. 

Sorrow, with pensive vigils pale, 

Marks the retiring* shadows glide : 

The spring-bird, warbles through the vale 

Its vesper soft, at everf-tide — 
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And meek devotion’s choral shell 
Wfcfts on the breeze its solemn swell. 
Now Fancy’s feet are wet with dew. 

As, lingering in her secret bower. 

See cull’d the blossom’s vermil hue. 

And rifled ev’ry fragrant flow’r — 

With drooping Cypress leaves to twine 
The lily fair and eglantine. 

The tender strain that Friendship breathes, 
(Sounds that have sooth’d my li9t’ningear) 
These buds of Spring — those cypress 
leaves. 

Glistening with Sorrow’s recent tear. 

Oft as the winged hours return 
Shall wake the sigh at William's urn. 

£. 

For The Port Folio . 

PARODT. 

The story of King Arthur old. 

And More, that dragon-slayer bold, 

I strove to sing — in vain 1 strove — 

My catgut squeak’d “ how sweet is love.” 

A thousand ways I turn’d each screw. 

And resin’d every string anew. 

Again I try*d, “ God prosper long”— 

Broke in the middle was my song— 

I found each faint idea flown 
In “ Joys of love are joys alone.” 

Adieu each big, each lofty air ! 

Come “ Leinster fam’d for maidens fair!” 
Adieu each tale so blithe and merry 
Of John and the 'Priest of Canterbury! 

My fiddle now alone can tell 
The charms of beauteous Florimel. 

For The Port Folio. 

TO MARIA, 

WITH A VENETIAN CHAIN . 

Love’s cruel chains are worn with tears, 
With sighs and doubts and hopes and fears. 
And as the hapless wretches bear 
Beneath their weight a heart of care. 

They curse the tyrant’s unrelenting rage. 
And furnish matter for the tragick page. 
But, ah ! how pleasing are those chains of 
gold ! 

Which round her favourites Friendship loves 
to bind ; 

. No hearts rebellious do they e’er unfold. 
Or do they check the s} mpathetick mind. 
Then, dear Maria, wear this little chain, 
Nor let their fairy links oppressive be ; 
Whose weight entwin’d around will give no 
pain, t ' 

But gently pressing make thee think of 
me. 


Here, Joe, accept of this Cephalick snuff. 
To know ’tis Friendship’s ofteringis enough.* 
Should care oppressor the blue devils come. 
This little box will drive those devils home* 
And every pinch that soothing thou shalt 
find. 

Must bring facetious W— * to thy mind. 


For The Port Folio . 

New Application of a law Maxim. 

A Counsel once of pigmy size 
To make a motion did arise ; 

But Kenyon’s sight his sense defeated, 
And, thinking still the man was Seated, 

“ Tis common, sir, for all, said he. 

To stand when they’re addressing me.” 
Dumb was the Counsel and offended, 

- When thus a wag his cause defended : 

“ Justice from you. My Lord, my friend 
expects. 

You know, diminimis non curat lex'* 

EPITAPHS : 

A White Chapel Epitaph. 

Here lies honest Stephen with Mary his bride, 
Who merrily liv’d, and cheerfully died. 
They laugh’d and they lov’d, and drank 
while they were able. 

But now they are forc’d to knock under the 
table. 

This marble which formerly serv’d ’em- to 
drink on, 

Now covers their bodies ; a sad thing to 
think on! 

That do what one can to moisten our clay, 
’Twill one day be ashes, and moulder away. 

On Coleman , a plotting papist , in the reign qf 
Charles II. 

If heav’n be pleas’d, when sinners cease to 
sin; 

If hell he pleas’d, when sinners enter in; 

If earth be pleas’d, when ridded of a knave ; 
Then all are pleas’d— for Coleman's in his 
grave. 


*■ The name of the sprightly donor, a gen* 
tleman who is justly dear to his friends for 
the generosity of his temper, the frankness 
of lus manners, and the vivacity of his wit 
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Various; — that the mind 

Of desultory man, studious of change, 

And pleas’d with novelty, may be indulg’d. 

COWPER. 

* 

Vol. III.] 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


MISCELLANY. 

For The Port Folio. 

An EXAMINATION OF THE CAUSES 
THAT HAVE RETARDED THE PRO- 
GRESS OF LITERATURE IN THE UNI- 
TED States . 

In some recent numbers of The Port Fo- 
lio we published an elegant oration from 
the incision pen of the ingenious Mr. Jarvis 
of Connecticut. This caustick satire upon 
the degraded and unprotected state of let- 
ters in this licentious country, is in our opi- 
nion perfectly just, and we accordingly ex- 
pressed our most unqualified approbation of 
an article, which, though it may produce no 
reformation, may excite shame and justify 
reproach. We indicated to the publick that 
this subject would be resumed by a literary 
friend. He has faithfully kept his promise, 
and elegantly fulfilled his task. While, with 
all the powers of Candour and Discrimina- 
tion, he has done justice, and ascribed ho- 
nour to whom honour is due, he has, at the 
same time, in a voice manly, distinct, and 
clear, pronounced the just character of a 
country where the Genius of a Common- 
wealth is in direct hostility to Genius of 
every other kind. Among the causes, to 
which the neglect of elegant letters is to be 
ascribed, may be justly enumerated the nar- 
row character of an administration, utter- 
X. Y DESTITUTE OP CLASSICAL TASTE, to- 
gether with the general rage for 5 vulgar po- 
pularity, and for amassing gold rather than 
ideas. 

T HERE is no light, in which our 
country can be contemplated with less 
satisfaction to genuine patriotism than 
-in her literary relations. While ma- 
ny divisions of Europe are actuated by 


a laudable emulation to widen the 
boundaries of liberal knowledge, which 
their exertions have already extended 
beyond what was known to theclassick 
ages of antiquity, we seem to be en- 
grossed with concerns, far less worthy 
the regard of an enlightened people. 

It should no longer be conceal- 
ed, whatever vulgar prejudices may- 
be offended by its disclosure, that 
since our existence as a nation, we 
have not effected a single literary 
achievement of the highest excel- 
lence, and, at the most splendid epoch 
in the annals of mankind, we must 
rest our claims to distinction chiefly oft 
the ardour of commercial enterprise, 
and the coarse operations of rural in- 
dustry. 

That the country contains a consi- 
derable portion of native literature, it 
is not meant to deny. But has her 
progress in the cultivation of letters 
equalledthe expectations, which ought 
reasonably to have been entertained, 
from her ability and advantages, or 
even kept pace with her general ca- 
reer of improvement? 

Till we exhibit a work which the 
verdict of scholars shall enrol with 
the great efforts of genius of other 
countries, the truth of the criticism I 
have delivered, harsh as it appears, is 
unimpeachable. 

In the picture of the United States 
drawn by foreigners, there will be 
found still less to flatter our pride, and 
3 c 
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to enhance the national reputation. 
We are Invariably represented as a 
race of dealers devoted to low, sordid, 
and mercenary pursuits, without any 
aensibility to the charms of literature, 
or a taste for the arts, which diffuse a 
bhM radiance over the face of society ; 
and these dispositions they have not, 
neglected to exaggerate by the co- 
louring of ridicule, and to attack with 
the acrimony of sarcastick reproach. 

Some, indeed, of the eminent French 
■writers, have endeavoured, more un- 
graciously, to affix an inferiority to all 
riie productions of the western hemis- 
phere, by alleging, that within it the 
energies of nature are feebly exercis- 
ed. This imputation, however, pro- 
ceeds out of a crude and idle hypo- 
thesis which can never he countenan- 
ced. The magnitude of our moun- 
tains, the grandeur of our streams, 
the sublimity of our cataracts, the lof- 
tiness of our forests, and the enor- 
mous size of many of our animals, 
contradict • at once the calumny, and 
proclaim that, it is in the new wqrld, 
Nature has delighted to operate on the 
grandest scale, and to present herself 
in the most majestick attire. 

Is it, then, in a section of the globe 
so rich in varied evidence of physical 
luxuriance, that man is niggardly cre- 
ated, and penuriously endowed ? Not- 
withstanding its absurdity, there are 
not wanting those who have arrogant- 
ly preferred the charge against us. 
A conspicuous disciple of the same 
incautious sect, has pronounced that 
the inhabitants of America, aboriginal, 
as well as the descendants of the emi- 
grant whites, are below Europeans in 
dignity of stature, and vigour of mind. 
Had the climate really the deteriora- 
ting quality ascribed to it, our fortune 
would be extremely deplorable. But, 
the allegation serves only to multiply 
the instances of the abuse of philoso- 
phy, and to show how readily judgment 
is seduced, and led away by the glare 
of imagination. 

In the creation of the species, as a 
race, Nature is warped by no prefe- 
rence. She is insensible to favour- 
itism, and cannot become a partisan. 
To aU she distributes her bounties 


with the precision of w even-handed 
Justice,” and the inequalities of intel- 
lectual power which belong to man in 
the diversified conditions of his ex- 
istence, are owing to the degree of 
improvement which Education, and 
wise Discipline have bestowed. 

Nations are found to rise or decline, 
according as the salutary or baneful 
influence of their moral and political 
institutions preponderates. Experi- 
ence fully confirms the doctrine. 
Greece and Rome, arose and sunk, 
with no change of physical circum- 
stances. England and France have 
reached an equal pitch of elevation, 
the one amidst chills and moisture ; 
the other, under an equable tempera- 
ture, and a sky of perennial bright- 
ness. Genius is a common inheri- 
tance. It is a plant which will flourish 
wherever protected. Nourish it care- 
fully, and it shoots with strength, 
and ripens its choice productions, 
whether placed in the dry and elas- 
tick atmosphere of modern Italy, or 
among Ireland’s murky and dense ex- 
halations. Examples are supplied by 
either country of all the varieties of 
mental excellence. Each has fur- 
nished its poets, its historians, its phi- 
losophers, its orators, its warriours, 
and its statesmen. 

Climate, no doubt, moulds the ex- 
ternal features, and modifies the con- 
stitution, and, perhaps, characters, of 
inferiour animals. Man, however, 
does not recognize its dominion. It 
is the exclusive and inestimable pre- 
rogative of his reason to provide ex- 
pedients to soften, or means of wholly 
averting its sinister tendencies. 

But, let those who would presump- 
tuously degrade us, impartially exa- 
mine our history. The scrutiny may 
be proudly challenged. 

While a people, as it were “in the 
gristle, and not yet hardened into the 
bone of manhood,” we displayed a 
moral energy, and corporeal hardi- 
hood, which have never been suipas- 
sed. Do the early accounts of any 
nation comprise more proofs of an 
ardent, persevering, and aspiring tem- 
per, incessantly struggling with diffi- 
culties and dangers, unwearied and 
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undismayed; or an intelligence more 
prolifkk in devices to overcome the 
embarrassments of infancy ? 

When those rights and privileg.es. 
dear to freemen, were supposed to be 
invaded, did we discover tameness 
under the injury, or slowness to repel 
the aggression ? The perilous, une- 
qual and protracted war, in conse- 
quence, undertaken at every hazard 
and at every sacrifice, bears through 
every stage of it, honourable testimo- 
ny to the valour of our arms, and the 
resources of our genius. 

The events, indeed, of that memo- 
rable contest, the extent of military 
and civil ability it unfolded, and above 
all, the character of the illustrious in- 
dividual who presided over its desti- 
nies, ought to have shielded the coun- 
try against the censure of “impotence 
in the conception, and deficiency in 
the nourishment of human greatness,” 
and cancelled forever, the unguarded 
speculation that gave it birth.* 

Let us now turn to the channels in 
which the current of our energies has 
more permanently flowed, and survey 
the results. 

Though, in the particular opera- 
tions, which of necessity, have most- 
ly employed us, “ during the int crating 
aeoaon qfour fiac\fiek glory” no brilliant 
illustrations of national capacity can be 
expected, yet, the manner in which they 
have been conducted, yields proof, 
u strong as holy writ,” to silence the 
contemptuous reproach that within 
the weatem hemisphere , man haa dege» 
nerated . 

We will point to the present pros- 
perity of the country, and exultingly 
ask, whether a march so rapid in the 
culture of the soil, the extension of 

* Note. — It is fiotoneof the least curi- 
ous instances of the convenient fle lability of 
French philosophy, as well as the facility 
with which they make their moral princi- 
ples bend to their politeness, or policy, that 
when the intimate connexion arose between 
the United States and France, and they be- 
came endeared to each other by the kindred 
ties of “ Sister Republicks,” the Abb6 Ray- 
nal, in an edition of his work published at 
the time, retracted, most obligingly, his cen- 
sure from these “suddenly illuminated States” 
but continued it on all the other less favour- 
ed portions of the New World ! ! I 
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trade, in knowledge of the mechanic 
cal arts, and in some of the liberal at- 
tainments, could bav$ been impelled 
by an “inert mind and a languid 
body.” 

We have prosecuted agriculture 
with such vigour, that besides feeding 
plentifully our own growing multi- 
tude, the Old World has been fed 
from the New. The scarcity which 
they have felt, would have been a de- 
solating famine, if this child of their 
old age, with a true filial piety, with a 
Roman charity, had not put the full 
breast of its youthful exuberance to 
the mouth of its exhausted parent. 

As to the progress of our com- 
merce, it has exceeded all preceding 
experience. There is no sea which 
is not vexed with our trade: no cli- 
mate that is not witness to our toils. 
Neither the perseverance of Holland, 
nor the activity of France, nor th© 
dexterous and firm sagacity of Eng- 
lish enterprise, ever carried this mode 
of hardy industry to the extent to 
which it has been pushed by us.* 

In manufactures, those especially 
which administer to our convenience, 
or immediate want9, we have made 
great proficiency, and to this de- 
scription, under the circumstances of 
the country, our attention, of course, 
would be principally restricted. 

Nor are we destitute of invention* 
to vindicate our ingenuity, though de- 
spoiled of some of them. 

The quadrant, which in its applica- 
tion to navigation, is deemed only se- 
condary to the loadstone, and the or-? 
rery, an admirable contrivance to elu- 
cidate the complex economy of the 
Planetary System, are both of our con- v 
struction. 

The celebrated authour of the lat- 
ter invention, to borrow a compliment 
paid him, has not made a world, but 
he has approached nearest to it in his 
exquisite model. 

To one of the fine arts, at least, 
we have confessedly an unusual apti- 
tude. In the catalogue of modem 
painters, the names of our artists 
hold the first rank. , But they stand 
there, as monuments alike of our fer* 

* fiurker 
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tility in the talent, and of the parsi- 
mony with which it is rewarded. The 
credit claimed from the works of 
West, of Copley, of Trumbull, and 
Stuart, we should blush to acknow- 
ledge, is reflected by the munificence 
of foreign patronage. That genius 
which has shed lustre on their profes- 
sion, and the soil of their nativity, 
would have withered at the moment 
of bloom and promise by the blight of 
neglect, or grown with the feebleness 
of stinted protection, had it not wisely 
been transferred to a country, where 
there was promptness to discern its 
value, and a disposition ready to fos- 
ter and to mature it. 

This, happily, has not been the fate 
of a nobler, and more intellectual 
quality, by which we are distinguish- 
ed. Eloquence thrives well among 
us. It may safely be affirmed, that 
since the Athenian democracy, with 
no people has the power of publick 
speaking so generally prevailed . Ame- 
rican eloquence, however, for rea- 
sons hereafter to be noticed, is not of 
the highest gradation. Those lofty 
Strains and brilliant effusions which 
the ancient specimens exhibit, or are 
to be seen in some of the spirited ha- 
Tangues, that the momentous events of 
modern Europe have inspired, it must 
with hesitation be allowed, are not at- 
tained by us. 

But though we may not have pour- 
ed the “torrent of Demosthenes, or 
spread the splendid conflagration of 
Tully,” equalled the sublime energy 
of Chatham, or displayed the gorge- 
ousimagery, classical embellishments, 
and redundant affluence of Burke; 
declaimed like the vehement Mira- 
beau, or flashed with the meteor scin- 
tillations of Curran, yet, in that style 
of oratory which shines without daz- 
zling, and delights rather than excites 
astonishment, or rouses enthusiasm, 
we are extensively gifted, and conspi- 
cuously excel. There have been 
brighter luminaries, but not a greater 
constellation. Collectively, we boast 
of as much eloquence as has existed 
in any age or country. 

The possession of a faculty so en- 
viable a i.o which from its wide diffu- 


sion, seems with us almost intuitive* 
strikingly manifests the force of our 
natural genius; and prophetically de- 
clares the value of its future produc- 
tions. 

To the preceding summary, much, 
I am sensible, might be added to ex- 
alt the traits of our national character, 
and to defeat the attempts which the 
wildness of an ill digested theory has 
made to stigmatize it. But the nar- 
rowness of my limits precludes the 
introduction of details. They per- 
mit me, merely, to seize the promi- 
nent lineaments and crayon the out- 
lines. 

Imperfect as the sketch is, it con- 
tains enough to satisfy any one, who 
is not blind to conviction, that by the 
extraordinary activity of the Ameri- 
can mind, the country has acquired in 
little more than double the period of 
human longevity, whatever Europe 
accomplished, except her framings 
during the lapse of centuries succeed- 
ing the era she began to emerge out 
of the darkness of barbarism. It 
should be recollected too, that this 
wonderful growth and expansion of 
acquisitions, are owing entirely to the 
strong impulse of a“generous nature” 
left to pursue its own course, and to 
bring forth its fruits by spontaneous 
evolution. We have nothing forced 
by the warmth of encouragement, or 
perfected by the care of cultivation. 
The country has at no time experien- 
ced any of the liberality, or watchful 
solicitudes of a sage and beneficent 
government. It is to her genius , “ her 
unfostered , unsustain rd, unmvigorated, 
genius that all is due.” 

Why, then, has a people who have 
certainly evinced consummate ca- 
pacity in a very wide range of ardu- 
ous exertion, never produced a single 
literary work of the highest excellence? 

The true solution of the apparent 
inconsistency, does not at all militate 
against our pretensions to genius: this 
attribute must be conceded to us. It 
follows thence irresistibly, that the 
explanation of our literary, or any 
other deficiency, is to be sought in 
the peculiar circumstances of the 
country, which have prevented the 
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application of Us attention to these 
subjects. 

I shall direct the ensuing inquiry to 
the consideration of the question, What 
are the Causes to which the Slow Pro - 
gress of Learning in the United States 
is to be attributed? 

Falkland. 

{To be continued .) 

For The Port Folio. 

From the pen of a man of letters, and as 
Cowper says, “ a man of morals too” we 
have just received a collection of very elegant 
and amusing essays, professedly written in 
the manner of Goldsmith. The imitation 
of the style of that fascinating authour is by 
no means servile. It -is easy, sprightly and 
fortunate, and our successful copyist is evi- 
dently “ one, who loves literature, admires 
genius, and reverences true criticism.”' It 
gives us great pleasure to insert these essays 
in The Port Folio, because we think that the 
majority of our readers will peruse them 
with a satisfaction equal to that which we 
have felt in turning over these light leaves 
of gay miscellany. The authour’ s name, 
which we are at 1 i bertv to gi ve , is B e e ws t e r , 
he has distinguished himself as a contribu- 
tor to one ot the best literary journals in 
London ; and his. Hours of Leisure are very 
successfully devoted to polite literature and 
the best interests of mankind. 

INTRODUCTION. 

We never begin to think justly, 
until time and circumstance render 
us in some measure independent of 
the commonly received opinions and 
prejudices of men; — in short, not 
until we arrive at that happy climac- 
terick, of the understanding, when the 
pleasures, the cares, and the profits of 
the world abate something of their 
fancied estimates, and sink to their 
intrinsick value. It is that indepen- 
dent moment, happen when it may, 
when we care no longer for the opi- 
nions of Mr. Tomkins, and Mr. Sim- 
kins, any further than the opinions of 
Mr. Tomkins and Mr. Simkins go 
along with truth, — when we begin to 
be only commonly civil to folly, and 
cease to be obliging to vice. 

It is neither honours, nor wealth, 
nor age, that are capable of producing 
eo desirable a point of wisdom. Ho- 
nours may create pride, — wealth self- 
will,— and age may confirm prejudi- 


ces. They are the friends of errour, 
and serve to fix us in absurdity. It is, 
then, philosophy only that can dispose 
us to think justly. The man who has 
suffered the fever of vanity, the rave- 
nous appetite after pleasure, and the 
desire of notice from the great, may 
hail his convalescence from certain 
symptoms, an inclination to retire to 
his own room, to seat himself in an 
elbow, chair, by his own fire-side, to 
shun the world, not from ill-temper, 
but from a iust view of the uncertainty 
and precariousness of the tenure, by 
which its pleasures and vanities are 
held. 

Let not my readers imagine, by 
these observations, that I am a rigid 
essayist, with a brown wig, and 
green spectacles, mumbling anathe- 
mas against the bad manners of the 
age- — in truth it is not so I am yet 
of middle age — fond of pleasure, and 
even of dissipation and am one 
against whom his better judgment has 
scored up innumerable reckonings of 
follies and indiscretions ; yet I have 
ever loved virtue, admired prudence, 
and honoured the good, in every sta- 
tion. 

But before my reader sets out on 
his travels through the following pa- 
ges, it may be as well for him to 
become better acquainted with the 
authour. — Allow me, on this occasion, 
to say a few words of myself, and of 
the sentiments of my mind, lest any 
one may find it convenient to say, No, 
— I will not go this road ; — I do not 
like my companion. I will tell you, 
then, honestly and candidly, that I am 
not a disciple of the new philosophy.— < 
yet I was educated in a school of sci- 
ence and taste. I began early to en- 
tertain a respect for literature. Among 
the friends of my father were Jonas 
Hanway, Ceorge Keate, Lord Trevor, 
and many more of the most excellent 
men, and connoisseurs of the age. 
Books were my delight; and my oc- 
cupation was reading to my father. I 
had heard of Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
and St. Evremond; and, at eleven 
years of age, I had read Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, and St. Evremond ; but I 
had read, too, Bacon, Locke, Addison, 
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and Johnson. I was born in the latter 
part of the Augustan age of literature, 
•in England, and was a philosopher 
in the truest meaning of the word. 
A desire, however, to go abroad, 
tempted me to forsake the natural 
alliance my mind had formed ; but it 
appeared as if it was only to take me 
from written books, to open to me the 
book of nature.— America, India, 
China, Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way, displayed their treasures to my 
riper contemplation. I had left my 
homej-^-but in every climate I found 
Virtue and Humanity— in every coun- 
try Providence - and, in all the space 
I traversed, a Deity. The same sun 
arose from the horizon of India as had 
cherished the soil of my paternal 
land ; and though another hemisphere 
presented other stars, and China ano- 
ther country, totally different from all 
the world in its scenery, its produc- 
tions, and its costume, yet everywhere 
I could trace the strong outlines of 
the same Almighty hand. 

But, in a few years, I was to encoun- 
ter greater changes;— I was to study 
men, and to mix in a busy world ; soon 
after 1 was to be tempted with its 
pleasures and dissipations, and to wit- 
ness other scenes,— scenes of more 
Splendour, but false and deceptive ;— 
again I was to suffer changes # # * 

I have done. Perhaps I have said 
too much of myself; — at any rate we 
are better acquainted. Let us travel 
Onwards ; I will regret no longer the 
having been misplaced, or displaced 
in life. It matters but little now ; nor 
will I consider that time lost, which 
may have furnished me with lessons 
of truth and' experience, which may 
be useful to others. That my reflec- 
tions may be of some value, I have 
reason to hope, for my tutor has been 
Vicissitude, and the world my univer- 
sity. 

ESSAY I. 

But Hudibras, who scorned to stoop 

To Fortune, or be said to droop. 

Cheer'd up himself w ith ends of verse. 

And sayings of philosophers. 

Among the happy people in the world, 
are those, in whose minds nature, or philo- 
sophy, has placed a kind of acid, with which 
care or disappointment will not easily mix. 


This acid differs very much from ifl.na- 
ture ; it is rather a kind of salt, expressed 
from frequent observations on the folly, the 
vanity, and the uncertainty of human events i 
from’ that best of all philosophy, which 
teaches us to take men as we find them, and 
circumstances as they occur, good or bad, 
for better or for worse ; that dwells not on 
future prospects, reflects not on past trou- 
bles, and cares not for present difficulties, 
but dexterously turns them either to ridicule 
or advantage ; snatching, at every opportuni- 
ty, accidental pleasures, and nobly bearing 
up against the rubs of ill fortune. 

When reflections upon the troubles of life 
are mixed up in a disposition naturally ill 
tempered, they compose what is called me- 
lancholy ; but as they have no chemical affi- 
nity with good humour, they will not easily 
combine ; and the small particles that are 
miscible, produce only the sweet and add 
salt of true philosophy. 

Such a traveller, in bis journey through 
the world, was my honest friend Jack Easy. 
Jack came to a good fortune at the death of 
his father, and mounted his hobby without 
its ever having been properly broken in ; he 
galloped over the plains of Fancy, went off 
in a full Canter to the road of Dissipation, 
and leaped over all the five-barred gates of 
Advice and Discretion. It may naturally be 
supposed, that before long his filly gave him 
a fall : poor Jack came down, sure enough ; 
but he only shook himself, brushed off the 
dirt of the road, and mounted again in a* 
high spirits as ever; excepting, that he now 
t began to sit firmer in the saddle, and to look 
about him : this, however, did not hinder 
him from getting into a swamp called a 
Law Suit, where he remained a considera- 
ble time before he could get out: his fortune 
was now reduced from some thousands to a 
few hundreds; and by tins time, no man 
better knew the way of life than my friend 
Jack Easy. He had been through all the 
dirty cross-roads of business, money -borr tru- 
ing, bankruptcy, and law ; and had at last 
arrived at a gaol. 

My friend Jack did not despond ; he con- 
soled himself with the reflection, that he waa 
a single man ; some of his misfortunes were 
the consequences of his own imprudence* 
others of unforeseen accidents, and most of 
them originated from his good nature and 
generosity. He, however, never excused , he 
lumped them all together, took diem in good 
part, and blamed nobody but himself; he 
whistled away his troubles, and often re- 
peated, 

I am not now In Fortune's power: 

He who is down can sink no lower. 

The goddess, however, at last put on her 
best smiles, and paid Jack a visit in the 
King's Bench, in the shape $f a handsome le- 
gacy. Jack smiled at the thing, being, as he 
called it, so extremely apropos ; and once 
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.move mounted his nag. “He now rode more 
cautiously, and turned into the road of Eco- 
nomy, which led to a comfortable inn with 
the sign of Competency over the door ; he 
had borrowed a martingale from an old hos- 
tler called Experience j and, for the first time 
in his life, used a curb. He began already to 
find, that though he did not gallop away as 
formerly, yet he went on in his journey plea- 
•sandy enough. Some dashing riders passed 
•him, laughing at his jog-trot pace ; but he 
had no occasion to envy them long ; for pre- 
sently some of them got into ruts, others 
were stuck fast in bogs and quagmires, and 
the rest were thrown from their saddles, to 
the great danger of their necks. J ack Easy, 
meanwhile, jogged on merrily ; hot or cold, 
wet or dry, he never complained ; he now 
preferred getting off, and opening a gate, to 
leaping over it ; and smiled at an obstacle, as 
at a turnpike, where he must necessarily 
£ay toll. 

The man who is contented to walk, trot, 
or canter through life, has by much the ad- 
vantage of his fellow travellers. He suits 
himself to all paces, and seldom quarrels 
with the tricks which the jade Fortune is 
'sometimes disposed to play him. You might 
now see Jack Easy walking his hobby along 
Ihe road, enjoying the scene around him, 
with contentment sparkling in his eyes. If 
the way happened to be crowded with 
horsemen and carriages, you might observe 
him very readily taking his own side of the 
road, and letting them pass. If it began to 
rain or blow. Jack only pulled up the collar 
of his great coat, flapped his hat, and retreat- 
ed to the best shelter he could find till the 
storm was oter. 

Thus my friend Jack Easy came in with a 
jog-trot to the end of his journey, leaving his 
example behind him as a kind of finger-post 
for the good of other travellers. 

( To be continued ,) 

For The Part Folio. 

from the Toy-shop of Messrs. Verbal & Tro- 
chee. 

Nemo in sese tentat descender*. Jay. 

No one descends into himself to find 
The secret imperfections of his mind. 

Dry den. 

It is a matter of much greater curiosity, 
than consolation, to investigate the emotions 
of the human heart, and observe the false 
estimate we generally place on our own and 
our fellow creatures’ relative situation. This 
false estimation arises either from our pro- 
nsity to inquire into the state of our neigh - 
ur's affairs, and our readiness to mete out 
‘to him his share of happiness or misery; or 
from a vain conceit of the permanency of 
"our real or fancied preeminence, and an 
aversion, or rather remissness, to descend 
into ourselves. If we are told of the levity 


of such a one’s temper, we immediately 
commiserate his folly. If we perceive the. 
distraction and despair of an atribilariou* 
mind, we know well how to bemoan such a 
calamitous situation. If we discover the 
dissipation and prodigality of a friend, other* 
wise amiable, learned, and respectable, we 
love, honour, and despise him ; and by way 
of distinction, gravely remark— “ So it is, 
that some bright geniuses abandon themsel- 
ves to such things as destroy them, or make 
their lives contemptible and their death* 
miserable!” 

But where are our own dear selves during 
this plethory of compassion ? Not exempt, 
we fear, from some equally noxious propen- 
sity. All, at one time or other, exhibit some 
weakness and irregularity; and ere we, 
though even in pity, look down on others, 
as wanting that solidity and weight of cha- 
racter which we arrogate, or possess, why 
not consider what we have been , what we 
are , and we may yet be? Fortune, fame, 
favour, feeling, all are mutable. Though 
prosperity play in dalliance round us, adver- 
sity may be lurking in the back ground, soon 
to cloud the picture in the darkest dye. 
Though men lend their voices and bestow 
their smiles to bandy our names, or brighten 
our characters, yet the piercing cry of ca- 
lumny may strike the ear-deluding echo 
with the stillness of oblivion. Though the 
spirits be elevated and the pulse beat high, 
yet may misfortune or disease depress, and 
frustrate all. Though we know none but 
sweet and regular sensations ; yet may our 
feelings be embittered, our sensibility put 
to the rack, our affections become languid, 
or our minds be bewildered and lost in the 
mazes of err our and uncertainty. 

Why not, then, looking backward and 
forward, learn that each has pleasures pro- 
portionate to his capacity to enjoy them; 
and failings commensurate with his pati- 
ence to endure their consequences ? Often 
while one has been surprised at another’s ir- 
regularity in one instance, something equal- 
ly singular ard detrimental has been grow- 
ing upon himself unnoticed. 

Dr. Johnson could reprove and pity Gold- 
smith for his volubility, (or, as he called 
it yfoolishness, when not employed in writing) 
and at the same time had, perhaps, as much 
cause to pity himself on another account. 
Yes, Johnson, who had honourably and de- 
servedly risen to competency, and to the 
summit of literary fame — he, who in his ini- 
mitable writings propagated the soundest 
morality and religion, still 

Rarabledin Learning’s various maze beguil'd. 

And although, in his Rasselas , he drew the 
picture of a man so infatuated by long study 
as to fancy he governed the natural w°rid, 
and dreaded death only because he feared 
that he could not find a director to succeed 
him, and that nature would be reduced tq 
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chaos — Yet Johnson hintaelf became a vic- 
tim, not only to the hypochondria, but to a 
clouded imagination, groping by turns in 
darkness, and wandering m doubts and ter- 
rour at the prospect of futurity.* Happier 
if, when lamenting the light and volatile 
deportment of others, he had in some mea- 
sure refrained, closely to consider that some 
more trying scenes were yet to come : that 
a view of ourselves, and a view from this 
world, in the last hour, are widely different 
from a view of the publick estimation and 
the worldly characters of men; and that 
‘ not withstanding our established firmness and 
regularity, the vicissitudes of life may effect 
tiie most unhappy alteration in our condi- 
tion, and all may seem 

A barren path, a wilderness, or a dream. 

Pompey, who sustained the reputation of 
the most fortunate and skilful general among 
his cotemporaries, whom the Romans almost 
esteemed as the arbiter of victory, while he 
felt secure in the number and patriotism of 
his troops, and the constancy of his friends, 
lost the liberty of his country, which with 
fewer soldiers, and less reliance on his 
friends and his own supposed invincibility, 
he might have preserved. And how tame 
and spiritless was the after conduct of this 
boast of the military world, let history tell. 

Those who have felt themselves possess- 
ed of the greatest abilities, and have sup- 
ported the most uniform character, either 
from guarding against eccentricity, have fal- 
len into the opposite extreme ; or, from ne- 
glecting self-examination, have presumed so 
far upon their immovableness, as to fall past 
recovery. The unfortunate Dodd too se- 
verely proved the truth of this last remark ; 
and Swift, with all his ridiculing the weak- 
ness of others, was at last, a mortifying ex- 
ample of weakness and insanity. 

In some of the most eminent men we 
have been sorry to remark too great an in- 
clination to detract from the merit of their 
compeers, by expressing great sorrow and 
pity for some fatal propensity : yet many are 
the instances in which they have, sooner or 
later, had occasion to be abundantly repaid 
in the like commodities. 

If we see ourselves and others aright, we 
shall have but little reason to be lavish in com- 
miseration towards them* or commendation 


* We have the highest respect and vene- 
ration for Dr. Johnson and his works ; but 
cannot perceive why certain traits in the 
character of Goldsmith, of Burns, and of 
many others, are either to be ridiculed or 
lamented more than some things in the for- 
mer. Certainly some peculiarities in Dr. 
J.’s character, from whatever cause they 
might spring, are the subject of deep re- j 
gret among the literati. j 


towards ourselves-; but should take a com* 
parative view with impartiality, and bear all 
infirmities and tailings, on whatever side, 
with greater equanimity. And since the 
economical mania has spread so rapidly, and 
been sanctioned by high authority, we see 
no harm in recommending the economy of 
compassion in the distribution of it among 
mankind. At least we venture to propose 
the reinstatement of the old proverb, rela- 
ting to charity’s beginning at home ; and ad- 
vise, that instead of bestowing all our pity 
on the unhappy failings and defects of others, 
we learn to reserve some little share of it 
for ourselves. 


For The Port Folio . 

Notwithstanding it is so fashionable 
both at home and abroad, to sneer at 
female authours, we still retain with 
some obstinacy an opinion, that such 
women as Mrs. Radcliffe, Madame 
D’Arblay, and Charlotte Smith, have 
genius. A proof of the ingenuity of 
the last named lady, may be seen in 
the following apostrophe 

TO THE FIRE FLY OF JAMAICA, 

- Seen in a collection . 

How art thou alter’d ! since afar 
Thou seem’dst a bright earth- wandering 
star ; 

When thy living lustre ran 1 

Tall in aje stick trees between. 

And Guazume or Swietar, ; 

Or the Pimento’s glossy green. 

As caught their varnish’d leaves, thy glowing 
light, 

Reflected flying fires amid the moonless 
night. 

From shady heights where currants spring. 
Where the ground dove dips her wing. 
Winds of night reviving blow, 

Through rustling fields of maize and cane; 
And wave the coffee’s fragrant bough : 

But winds of night for thee in vain 
May . breathe of the Plumeria’s luscious 
bloom. 

Or Granate’s scarlet buds, or Plinia’s mild 
perfume. 

The recent captive, who in vain. 

Attempts to break liis heavy chain. 

And find his liberty in flight. 

Shall no more in terrour hide. 

From thy strange and doubtful sight. 

In the mountain’s, cavern’d side. 

Or gully deep, where gibbering monkies 
cling, 

And broods the giant bee, on dark funereal 

wing, . 
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Nor thee his darkling steps to aid. 

Through the forest's pathless shade, 

Shall the sighing slave invoke ; 

Who, his daily task performed, 

Would forget his heavy yoke, 

And', by fond affections warm'd. 

Glide to some dear' sequester'd spot, to 
prove 

Friendship’s consoling voice or sympathizing 
love. 

, Now when sinks the sun away. 

And fades at once the sultry day, ; 

Thee, as falls the sudden night, ; 

Never naturalist shall view. 

Dart with corruscation bright, 

Down the cocoa avenue ; 

Or see thee give with transient gleam to 
glow. 

The green banana’s head, or shaddock’s 
loaded bough. 

Ah ! never more shalt thou behold. 

The midnight beauty slow unfold 
Her golden zone, and through the gloom 
To thee her radiant leaves display. 

More lovely than the roseate bloom 
Of flowers that drink the tropick day ; 

And while thy dancing flames around her 
blaze 

£hed odours more refin’d, and beam with 
brighter rays. 

The glass thy faded form contains. 

But of thy lamp no spark remains. 

That lamp which through the palmy grove 
Floated once with sapphire beam 
* As lucid as the star of love 
Reflected in the bickering stream, 

Transient and bright ! so human meteorsTise 
And glare and sink in pensive Reason's eyes. 

Ye dazzling comets, that appear 
In Fashion’s rainbow atmosphere 
Height'ning and flashing for a day, 

Think ye how fugitive your fame ? 

How soon from her light scroll away 
Is wafted your ephemeron name ? 

Even to our canvas still your forms are 
shown, 

Or the slow chissel shapes the pale resem- 
bling stone. 

Let vaunting ostentation trust 
The pencils art, the marble’s bust, 

While long neglected modest worth 
~ Unmark’d, unhonour’d, and unknown. 
Obtains at length a little earth, 

Where kindred merit weeps alone ; 

Yet there though Vanity no trophies rear, 

Is Friendship’s long regret and trim Affec- 
tion's tear. 

For The Port Folio. / 

In the recent collection of the Letters of 
My Lady M* W. Montague, the following 


39 3 < 

extraordinary epistle is found. The intrigue 
of the Italian frail one, is told with all the 
interest of a novel. Moreover, the reader 
who remembers, on the testimony of Mr. 
Pope, certain traits in the character of Lady 
Mary herself, will smile with more than or- 
dinary archness, at the profound skill this 
experienced Montague displays in the sci- 
ence of gallantry. The Lady’s opinion, 
whatever may be thought of its candour, 
with respect to the devices of prudes in eve- 
ry country we believe to be perfectly cor- 
rect This whole letter b an extremely cu- 
rious one ; and if a tyro wish to look at fe- 
male nature, on the dark side, let him lay 
aside his Ninon d’Enclos, Mrs. Behn's no- 
vels, and even Chesterfield himself, and look 
at this sketch by an eminent mistress-. 

I was quietly reading in my closet, 
when I was interrupted by the cham- 
bermaid of the Signora Laura Bono, 
who flung herself at my feet, and in 
an agony of sobs and tears, begged 
me, for the love of the holy Madona, 
to hasten to her master’s house, where 
the two brothers would certainly mur- 
der one another, if my presence did 
not stop their fury. I was very much 
surprised, having always heard them 
spoken of as a pattern of fraternal 
union. However, I made all possible 
speed thither, without staying for 
hoods or attendant^ and was soon 
there, the house touching my garden 
wall. I was directed to the bedcham- 
ber by the noise of oaths and execra- 
tions: but on opening the door was 
astonished to a degree you may better 
guess than I describe, by seeing the 
Signora Laura prostrate on the ground 
melting in tears, and her husband 
standing with a drawn stiletto in his 
hand, swearing she should never see 
tomorrow’s sun. , I was soon let in- 
to the secret. The good man having 
business of consequence at Brescia, 
went thither early ip the morning, but 
as he expected his chief tenant to pay 
his rent on that day, he left orders 
with his wife, that if the farmer, who 
lived two miles off, came himself or 
sent any of his sons, she should take 
care to mak? him very welcome. She 
obeyed him with great punctuality, 
the money coming in the hand of a 
handsome lad of eighteen : she did 
not only admit him to her own table, 
and produced the best wine in the 
3 D 
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cellar, blit resolved to give him chair 
tnticrc . While she was exercising 

this generous hospitality, the husband 
met, midway, the gentleman he in- 
tended to visit, who was posting to an- 
other side of the country ; they agreed 
on another appointment, and he re- 
turned to his own house, where, giv- 
ing his horse to be led round to the 
stable by the servant that accompa- 
nied him, he opened his door with the 
passe -pqr tout key, and proceeded to 
his chamber without meeting any bp- 
dy, where he found his beloved spouse 
asleep on the bed with her gallant. 
The opening of the door waked them: 
the young fellow immediately leaped 
put of the window, which looked into 
the garden and was open, it bejng 
summer, and escaped over the fields, 
leaving his clothes on a chair by the 
bed side— a very striking circum- 
stance. In short, the case was such, I 
donot think the queen of Fairies her- 
self could have found an excuse, 
though Chaucer tells us she has made 
a solemn promise to leave none of her 
sex unfurnished with one to all eter- 
nity. As to the poor criminal, she 
had nothing to say for herself, but 
Tvhat I dare swear you will hear from 
your youngest daughter, if ever you 
catchhtv stealing oil sweetmeats : “ pray, 
pray, she would so no more, and in- 
deed it was the first time.” This last 
article found no credit with me: I 
cannot be persuaded that any woman 
who had lived virtuous till forty (for 
puch, is her age) could, suddenly be 
endowed with such consummate im- 
pudence, to solicit a youth at first 
sight, there being np probability, his 
age and station considered, that he 
would have made any attempt of that 
kind. I must confess I yvas wicked 
pnough to think the unblemished 
reputation she bad hitherto -maintain- 
ed, and did not fail to fiut us in mind of 
was owing to a aeries of such froHcks; 
v *md, to say truth, they are the only 
amours that can reasonably hope to re- 
main undiscovered. Ladles that can 
jresolve to make love thus extempore , 
may pass unobserved, especially if, 
they can content themselves with low 
life, where fpar may oblige their fa- 


vourites to secrecy: there wants only 
a very lewd constitution, a very bad 
heart, and a moderate understanding, 
to make this conduct easy, and I do 
not doubt it has been practised by many 
prudes beside her > am now speaking 
of. You may be sure I did not com- 
municate these reflections. The first 
word I spoke was to desire Signor 
Carlo to sheath his poignard, not be* 
ing pleased with its glittering : he did 
so very readily, begging my pardon 
for not having done it on my first ap- 
pearance, saying he did not know what 
he did ; and indeed he had the coun- 
tenance and gesture of a man distract- 
ed. I did not endeavour a defence; 
that seemed to me impossible, but re- 
presented to him, as well as I could, 
the crime of murder, which, if he 
could justify before men, was still a 
crying sin before God: the disgrace 
he would bring on himself and poste- 
rity, and the irreparable injury he 
would do his eldest daughter, a pretty 
girl of fifteen, that I knew he was ex- 
tremely fond of. I added that if he 
thought proper to part with his lady, 
he might easily find a pretext for it 
some months hence ; and that it was 
as much his interest as hers to con- 
ceal this affair from the knowledge of 
the vrorld. I could not presently 
make him taste these reasons, and 
was forced to stay there near five 
hours, almost from five to ten at night, 
before I durst leave them together, 
which I would not do until he had 
s\yorn, in the most serious maimer, 
that he would make no future attempt 
on her life. I was content with his 
oath, knowing him to be very devout, 
and found I was not mistaken. How 
the matter was made up between 
them afterwards I know not; but it is 
now two years since it happened, and 
all appearances remaining as if it had 
never been. The chambermaid and 
myself have preserved the strictest 
silence, and the lady retains the satis- 
faction of insulting all her acquaint- 
ance on the foundation of a spotless 
character that only she can boast in 
the parish where she is most heartily 
hated, from these airs pf impertinent 
virtue. 
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In the rough blast heaves the billow* 

In the light air waves the willow ; 

Every thing of moving kind 
- VARIES with the veering wind s 
What have I to da with thee* 

Doll* unjoyous Constancy ? 

. Sombre tale* and satire witty. 

Sprightly glee, and dblefnl ditty* 

Measur’d sighs, and roundelay. 

Welcome all! BUT DO NOT ST AT. 

•What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoy ous Constancy ? 

The. French nation, have shown 
themselves so disorderly and fero- 
cious when they had any degree 
of liberty, and so polite and submis- 
sive under tyranny, that we are almost 
tempted to believe that there is some- 
what in the very essence of the 
French which renders a despotick go- 
vernment necessary for them, whether 
the form be monarchical or republican. 
There are animals, of so wild a nature, 
as not to be kept from mischief by any 
other means than chains, muzzles,, and 
iron cages. However tame and ca- 
ressing they may appear when under 
control, they will tear the very hand 
they used to lick the instant they are 
unmuzzled and free. 

I do not know upon what principle 
the royal families of various countries 
in Europe, have adopted the custom 
of eating in publick. If these exhibi- 
tions are designed for the entertain- 
ment of the subjects, a. thousand could 
be thought of more amusing to them ; 
for however interesting the part of an 
actor at a feast may be, that of a spec- 
tator is surely one of the most insipid. 

The Emperour Joseph, being asked, 
during the American war, which side 
he favoured, replied very ingenuously, 
Je sut8 par metier Royati$te % 

Moore, 

THE WILD ROSE BUD. 

Ah ! why did I gather this delicate flower ? 

Why pluck the young bud from the tree ? 
It there would have bloom’d for many an 
hour. 

But how soon will it perish with me ! 

Already its beautiful texture decays. 
Already it fades on my sight ! 

*Tis thus that chill languor too often o’erpays 
The moments of transient delight! 


an 

When eagerly pressing enjoyment too near. 

Its blossoms we gather in haste ; 

How often we mourn with a penitent tear 

O’er the joys that we lavish’d in waste ! 

Tliis elegant flower, had I left it at rest. 

Might still have delighted my eyes. 

But pluck’d prematurely, and plac’d in my 
breast. 

It languishes, withers, and dies ! 

First impression^, which sink into 
the heart, and form the character, 
never change. The objects of our at- 
tention, vary in the different periods 
of life. This is sometimes mistaken 
for a change of character, which in 
reality, remains essentially the same. 
He who is reserved, deceitful, cruel, 
or avaricious when a boy, will not, in 
any future period of life, become open, 
faithful, compassionate, and generous.. 

A tyrant of antiquity, ordered men 
to be laid upon a bed of iron : stretch- 
ing those who were shorter to the full 
length of the bed, and amputating the 
legs of those who were too tall ; so 
that all were brought to equality, and 
thrust into the bed. This tyrant was 
fond of equality; and such is the equa- 
lity which the tyrants who have ton- 
tured the French with their mad de- 
crees would subject them to. 

There can be no other kind of equa- 
lity for men in society, but that of 
rights ; there can no more be an equa- 
lity of fortune, than there is of sta- 
ture, of strength, of understanding, of 
activity, or industry. 

It is not surprising that this idea of 
equality, is very favourably received 
by the lower order of society I make 
no manner of doubt, that there are 
men of acknowledged dulness, and 
women decidedly ugly, who would re- 
joice in a decree for an equality of 
genius and beauty; and who, to that va- 
riety in which nature delights^ would 
prefer an insipid monotony of talents 
and looks all over the world. But 
until nature shall issue such a decree, 
the decrees of all the national conven- 
tions on earth, to establish egalite 
will be vain^. 

JPr t Moore * 
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Is it that the people are changed, 
that the commonwealth cannot be 
protected by its laws? I hardly think 
it. On the contrary, I conceive, that 
these things happen because men are 
not changed, but remain always what 
they always were ; they remain what 
ihe bulk of us must ever be, when 
abandoned to our vulgar propensities, 
without guide, leader, or control: 
that is, made to be full of a blind eleva- 
tion in prosperity ; to despise untried 
dangers; to be overpowered with un- 
expected reverses ; to find no clue in 
a labyrinth of difficulties ; to get out of 
a present inconvenience with any risk 
of future ruin ; to follow and to bow to 
fortune; to admire successful though 
wicked enterprise, and to imitate what 
we admire ; to contemn the govern- 
ment which announces danger from 
sacrilege and regicide, whilst they are 
only in their infancy and their strug- 
gle, but which finds nothing that can 
alarm in their adult state and in the 
power and triumph of those destruc- 
tive principles. In a mass we cannot 
be left to ourselves. We must have 
leaders. If none will undertake to 
lead us right, we shall find guides who 
will contrive to conduct us to shame 
and ruin.— Burke. 

It cannot escape observation, that 
when men are too much confined to 
professional and faculty habits, and, as 
it were inveterate in the recurrent em- 
ployment of that narrow circle, they 
are rather disabled than qualified for 
whatever depends on the knowledge 
of mankind, on experience in mixed 
affairs, on a comprehensive connected 
•view of the various complicated ex- 
ternal and internal interests which go 
: to the formation of that multifarious 
-thing called a state.— Ibid. 


SONG* 

To his Sons, cried old Gripe, “be my last 
•words obey'd, 

. ’Ere Pm given to the grim undertaker : 
Thou went, Timothy, bred a miller by trade, 
. Tom’s a farmer, and Robert a baker ; 

. Do you three, bound in one like the bundle 
of sticks. 

Though various the fortunes you weather, 


Take my blessing, and swear bids, whatever 
you tricks. 

To death that you’ll all hang together." 

Possessed of the granary, the oven, and 
mill. 

To profit of this manumission. 

They vow’d to obey their dear father’s last 
will. 

And to cherish his kind admonition. 
Goodman, he had taught them that pru- 
dence was gold. 

That no one should lavish a feather. 

That conscience brought thousands when 
once it was sold, 

And that brothers should still hang toge- 
ther. 

Thus Tim, Tom, and Bob, on Remorse shut 
the door, 

The baker to trade paid attention. 

The miller kept grinding the face of the 
poor, 

The farmer sowed wheat and dissension* 
Each shut up his heart as he shut up his 
purse. 

Both made of good strong stretching lea- 
ther; 

Their large fortunes were branded with 
every man’s cash, 

Who wished they were all hanged toge- 
ther. 

And thus they went on, in the good com- 
mon cause, 

In each other still placing reliance ; 

To good fellowship, feeling, religion, and 
laws, 

Firm and manfully bidding defiance ; 

But perjury never was one of their crimes. 

For, to prove that they outwent their te- 
ther, 

On a gibbet, by way of a touch on the 
times, 

Though they’re dead, yet they all hang 
together. 

Among the perusers of the history 
of mind, it is well known that Helve- 
tius contends that education alone 
constitutes merited superiority, while 
on the other hand, much better philo- 
sophers, have asserted the rights of 
native genius. It has, however, late- 
ly been well remarked that this lite- 
rary controversy turns entirely on a 
misconstruction of terms. That which 
the disciples of the new philosophy 
call an aptitude to patience and la- 
bour is only another expression for 
what the pupils of the old school 
call genius, and this certainly de- 
pends upon organization. Industry 
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can do every thing but create this 
power • It is with genius as with 
singing: a singer may acquire, taste, 
art, and every refinement ; but a voice 
must be the gift of nature . 

. Few works of magnitude present- 
ed themselves at once in full extent to 
their authours; patiently were they 
examined and insensibly were they 
formed. We often observe this cir- 
cumstance noticed in their prefaces. 
Writers have proposed to themselves 
a little piece of two acts, and the 
farce has become a comedy of five ; 
an essay swells into a treatise, and a 
treatise into volumes 1 

MERRIMENT. 

A dragoon was shot in Dublin for 
desertion, and taking away his horse 
and accoutrements at the same time. 
When on his trial, an officer asked 
him what could induce him to take 
his horse away? to which he replied, 
he ran away with him. “ And what,” 
said the officer, “ did you do with the 
money you sold him for?” “ That,” 
replied the fellow, with the utmost 
indifference, “ ran away too.” 

An Irish lad being sent to purchase 
a piece of cheese, his fellow-servants 
did not like the taste of it, and desired 
him to change it: it was one half of a 
Gloucester cheese. He went back, 
and returned with the other half, but 
was told upon tasting it, that it was 
the same. “ I’ll take my bible oath it 
is not,” he replied, w for I saw the 
man give me the other half with my 
own eyes.” 

As the troops from Holland were 
marching through a little village, the 
inhabitants all on a gaze, one of them 
asked a soldier several questions; 
among the rest whether he had been 
treated with hospitality? “ Yes, in- 
deed,” replied the man, “ rather more 
than I wished, I was in the hospital 
almost all the time.” 

A young rakish fellow, having one 
day taken more wine than usual, was 
unable to find his way home. He had 
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been making his visit a little way into 
the country, and, on his return, lite- 
rally fell into a pond i however, the 
water being but shallow, he made 
shift to scramble partly out of it ; I 
say partly, as one of his legs still dang- 
led in the chilling element. He had, 
in this state, fallen fast asleep, when 
he was observed by one of his com- 
panions passing the same road, who 
kindly awoke him, and urged him to 
rise. The moon at this time shining 
remarkably bright, and dazzling his 
eyes at the instant he opened them, 
he stammered out — u Now, do let me 
alone ; l&t me sleep ; and if you will be 
busy, put out that candle, and throw 
some more clothes on the bed.” 

Original letter from the Chief Magistrate of 
a certain Corporation. 

Dear sir, * 

On Munday next I am to be made 
a Mare , and shall be mutch obliged to 
you, if so be you will send me down 
by the coatch, some provisions fitting 
for the occasion, as I am to ask my 
brother, the old Mare , and the rest of 
the bentch. * I am, Sur, &c. 

Thus answered by a Wag, into whose hands 
it fell. 

Sir, 

In obedience to your order, have 
sent you per coach, two bushells of 
the best oats, and as you are to treat 
the old Mare , have added bran to 
make a mash. 

At a certain review, a company of 
thirty, after receivingthe word u fire,” 
pulled so irregularly, that the reports 
were almost like that of single pieces, 
which naturally enraging the captain, 
he cried out, with a design of mortify- 
ing— “ Why, how now: only twenty - 
eight have fired: where are the other 
tvfo ?” 

A good-natured country gentleman* 
in his morning ride, overtook a poor 
shepherd’s boy, who having been bu- 
sied in marking the sheep with a sub- 
stance they term ruddle , was -saunter- 
ing home. The gentleman, kindly 
imagining he was fatigued, offered to 
let him ride behind him ; and, during 
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the conversation, gave him many ex- 
cellent maxims, and much good ad- 
vice, at every pause exclaiming, 
“ Mark me well, boy meaning, that 
he should pay attention; but which 
the boy understood as a wish to be 
well marked, as he had already been 
Employed: so besmeared the poor 
man’s coat with his dirty composition. 
The frequent repetition of— “ Mark 
me well,” at length obliged the boy 
to reply, “ I cannot mark you any 
more, sir; 1 have used all the ruddle.” 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

An affectionate friend, who to the 
courtesy of a gentleman adds the 
learning of a scholar and the endow- 
ments of genius, has delighted us with 
an essay on the state of letters in 
this country. This subject, which 
is interesting not only to authours 
but to readers, our able correspondent 
proposes to pursue effectually. We 
hope, that his opinions, which have 
been deliberately formed, and are 
candidly expressed, .will have their 
just preponde ration. He is indeed an 
untramelled thinker, and an indepen- 
dent man. 

For never yet 

Lur’d he the poplar ear with Jietiou * tale*. 
Or sacrific’d the dignity of man, 

To make the vulgar sport, and win their shout. 
Him rather the still voice delights, the praise 
Whisper’d, not published by Fame’s braying 
trump : 

Be thou his herald, Nature, let him please 
The sacred few, let his remembrance live 
Embosom'd by the experienced and the t vise. 

The character of a literary Journal, 
such as we are ambitious to conduct, 
is well described by D’Israeli, who 
is himself an admirable miscellane- 
ous writer, and who has fully antici- 
pated our correspondent. 

It should be the eharacteristick of good 
Miscellanies to be multifarious and concise. 
Montaigne approves of Plutarch and Seneca, 
because their brief papers were suited to 
his disposition, and where knowledge is ac- 
quired without a tedious study. It is, says 
he, no great attempt to take one of these 
authours in hand, and I give over at plea- 
sure, for they have no sequel or connexion/ 
La Fontaine agreeably applauds short com- 
positions : 


Les longs ouvrages me font peur ; 

Loin d’£puiser une matUre, 

On n’en doit prendre que la fleur. 

And old Francis Osborne has a coarse 
and ludicrous image, in favour of such 
opuscula ; he says, “ Huge volumes, 
like the ox roasted whole at Bartholo- 
mew Fair, may proclaim plenty of la- 
bour and invention, but afford less ot 
what is delicate, savoury, and well 
concocted, than smaller pieces .” To 
quote so light a genius as the enchant- 
ing La Fontaine, and so solid a mind 
as the sensible Osborne, is taking in all 
the climates of the human mind : it 
is touching at the equator, and push- 
ing on to the pole. 

“The Wild Irishman’s Lament,” 
is a piteous description of “ a sorry 
sight.” The libellous Printer may 
well exclaim in the language of his 
countryman Preston, 

For still in dreams ideal terrours rise. 

Stain all my clothes and seal my blacken’d 
eyes. 

And oaken cudgels whistle in the wind, 

F And sharp-toed shoes assail me from behind ; 
Now spousy seems to clasp me to her breast. 
Now pats my cheek and whispers me to 
rest. 

With sticking plaster heals her Printer V 
scars, 

Disgraceful tokens of unequal wars. 

Or seems the lenient flannel to prepare. 

For Love disdains not such a menial care. 
Foments my head still soft from thirty 
blows, 

And regions livid from eternal toes. 

“Apelles” is an artist of celebrity. 
We hope he will furnish us with a 
gallery of portraits. 

“ Thus Painters write their names at Co.”“ 

j 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

For The Port Folio 
SONNET. 

Fair blooms the opening bud of genial spring. 
And Zephyr wafts its grate{iil odours 

round; 

Its purple tints excel the azure hue 
That marks the clouds of yonder blue-ey’d 
sky; 

And through the wood fall many a greeting 
sound 

Is sweetly borne on Echo’s murmuring 
wing: 
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Yetsoeft as.evening shade shall close the 
day, ‘ 

This blushing flower will droop its head and 
die. 

Thus the young maid whom Nature’s li- 
beral hand 

Has fashioned for the world’s delighted 
• view. 

Fair as the forms that charm the lover’s 
eye, 

Wheno’er his pillow fancy waves her wand. 
Rises irf health’s warm glow at dawn of day, 
And sinks in silent slumber ere the moon 
emits her ray. 

Baltimore . 


For The Port Folio, 

THE LOVER’S NIGHT. 

Lull’d in the arms of him she loved 
Ianthe sighed the kindest things : 

Her fond surrender he approved 
With smiles ; and thus enamour’d sings ; 

° How sweet are lovers* vows by night, 

“ Lapp’d in a hpneysuckle grove, 

« When Venus sheds her gentle light, 

< ( And sooths the yielding soul to love ; 

“ Soft as the silent-footed dews 
“ That steal upon the star-light hours ; 

“ Warm as a love-sick poet’s muse, 

“ And fragrant as the breath of flow’rs. 

a To hear our vows the moon grows pale, 

“ And pants Endvmion’s warmth to prove: 

** While emulous the nightingale 

“ Thick- warbling trills her lay of love. 

“ The silver sounding shining spheres, 
i* That animate the glowing skies, 

t4 Nor charm so much as thou my ears, 

“ Nor bless so much as thou my eyes; 

** Thus let me clasp thee to my heart, 

** Thus sink in softness on thy breast; 

“ No cares shall haunt us, dangers part, 

“ For ever loving, ever blest. 

•* Censorious envy dares not blame 
“ The passion which thy truth inspires : 

** Ye stars, bear witness that my flame 
u Is chaste as your eternal fires.” 

Love saw them hid among the boughs 
And heard him singtheir mutual bliss: 

"Enjoy,” cried he, “ Ianthe’s vows, 
u But oh !— I envy thee her kiss.” 

For The Port Folio. 

TO A SLEEPING INFANT* 

By the late R. B. Davis. Esq. 

Sweet are thy slumbers, innocence, reclined 
On the fond bosom of maternal love ; 
Calm as die lake whose waters gently 
move, , 

Wafting the spirit of the dying wind, 
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For thee Affection wakes with-pleasing care. 

Delighted smiles, and breathes the iervent 
prayer. 

Far different is sleep, when Labour faints - 
On his hard couch, when restless Avarice 
quakes ; 

When from the scene of dread that consci- 
ence paints. 

Affrighted Guilt with sudden horrour 
wakes ; 

When from the eyeof day Misfortune shrinks* 

And on his bed of thorns despondent sinks. 

When night recals the toilsome day of care* 
When hopeless dove catches in short re- 
pose 

Scenes that alike his aching bosom tear, 
Visions of shadowy bliss or*real woes. 

For dreams like these, and nights of anxious 
pain, 

Manhood thy peaceful slumbers must re- 
sign, 

And ail his boasted wisdom sigh in vain 
For the calm blessings of a sleep like 
thine. 


For The Port Folio . 

FROM THE PERSIAN. 

Oh! I have vow’d that ne’er again 
My lips- the flowing cup should drain. 

And oft I’ve sworn I ne’er would sigh 
For the bright maid with roe-like eye. 

But though of vows I’ve made a score-*- . 

I vow’d — but alas could do no more. 

What are all t£e Houris’ bowers 
And gardens of celestial powers ? 

Oh, who would seek their fragrant shade 
If bless’d hot with the graceful maid ? 
What bliss can they enjoy above 
Who never see the smiles of love ? 
Whene’er I bend my knees in pray’r. 

My thoughts are turn’d to one lov’d fair: 

I see the timid humid glance 
Which might an angel’s soul entrance ; 

Her neck outshines the milk-wliite hind 
That trembles in the whisp’ring wind ; 
While o’er that neck so wondrous fair 
Fall ringlets of her coal-black hair,’ 

Like bunches of the clust’ring date 
Which bend the palm-tree by their weight ; 
Her waist is of the tapering form. 

Like the fresh re^d that fears the storm ; 
Her fingers glowing at the tips 
I press to my enraptured lips; 

The brightness of her beauteous face, 
Quickly all holy thoughts efface. 

I strive to send my soul above. 

But I can only whisper, love ; 

Lowly l bend me at the shrine. 

But worship only love and wine i 

And while their charms my breast inflftny, 

1 quite forget the prophet’s name.' 
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For The Port Folio. 

ELEGY-— THE SEPARATION. 

By the late JR. B. Davit, Esq. 

The look that she gave when she bade me 
adieus 

The sigh that escap’d when she said— 
“ We must part 

Her hand, as 1 prest it, while slow she 
withdrew; 

Still live in my memory, still thrill in my 
heart 

Her tear-raoisten’d handkerchief, waving 
“Farewell/’ 

From the vessel, too cruelly swift in its 
course ; 

Her signs — as if still she had something to 
tell— . 

Each moment return, and return with new 
force. 

For who could forget — who remember, un- 
moved. 

Such charms as indifference fondly might 
trace ? 

Who that once lov’d like me, like me was 
belov’d 

By beauty and gentleness, virtue and 
grace ? 

Yes— she loved me — How sweet, how trans- 
porting the theme ! 

Though far, and forever, she’s gone from 
my sight, 

It warms each reflection, presides in each 
dream. 

And even gives abtence a tinge of delight. 

Though cruel the thought — “ Ne’er to tee 
her agdin 

Time and distance their power unavailing 
will prove ; 

Though heavy between us the lengthening 
, chain , 

’Twas form’d by esteem, and is fasten’d 
by love. 

Is she absent ?— Oh, no ! — still her beauties 
appear : 

My soul dwells entranc’d on the vision 
divine : 

Her voice of affectionate musick I hear— 

In the accents of Heaven it says—' "I am 
thine , 9 ’ 

EPIGRAMS. 

From the Provencal, by Mrs, Opie. 

<The heart you gave me t’other day, 

I’ve neither lent nor chang’d away > 

But now ’tis so well mix’d with mine 

1 really know not which is thine. 


Of the tax upon watches poor Richard is 
sick. 

Lest hit turn should come next, for he goes 
upon tick. 

Dick from the country went to buy a hat ; 

Return’d his neighbour ask’d, “ pray what 
cost that” 

Why, answer’d Dick, the town’s so fill’d 
with vice. 

They charge an honest farmer double price. 

“ Dick, you mistake, ’twas charity, not sin ; 

You were a stranger, and they took you /a.”* 

O. 


EPITJPHS. 

THE HAPPr MARRIAGE. 

Here lies a constant pair below. 

Who knew not matrimonial wo. 

And ne’er express’d a wish to part; 

Love the soul regent of each heart 
Without a cloud their minutes roll’d 
And life’s last sands were sands of gold < 
What precious hours! what charming 
weather ! 

You ask how long they liv’d together ? 
From good authority I speak. 

They liv’d together— one whole week.^ 

On an imfiortunate tailor . 

Here lies W. W. 

Who never more will trouble you trouble 
you: 

On a fiuritanical locksmith . 

A zealous locksmith died of late. 

And did arrive at heaven’s gate ; 

He . stood without and would not knock. 
Because he meant to pick the lock. 

On the parson qf a country church. 

Come, let us rejoice, merry boys, at his fell. 
For egad, had he liv’d, he’d have buried us 
all. 

On a Lawyer. ’ 

Hie jacet Jacobus Straw, 

Who forty years follow’d the law. 

When he died 
The devil cried 
James, give us your paw. 
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dancing, singing psalms, or playing 
cards ! And what is equally to my 
credit, I impart my arcanum to my 
countrymen without any other fee or 
reward, save the honour of the inven- 
tion. My method is this: I begin 
with examining very minutely a set of 
old drawings left to me by my ances- 
tors ; then I take a steady look 
through the telescope of Fancy, at 
the object, which I intend to portray, 
then I proceed to lay my old draw- 
ings under contribution, by borrowing 
from one perhaps a bust, from a se- 
cond a leg, and from a third such 
other parts as are necessary to the 
Completion of my work ; and thus by 
a judicious selection of parts, I com- 
pose modern figures in ancient dra- 
pery, which gives them a venerable 
cast: these figures, when finished, 
may, without fear of damage, be put 
tip in a port folio, and what is still 
more strange, eyen the blind derive 
pleasure from my performance. Could 
my natural modesty allow me to say 
more in praise of this my invention, 
I might add, that although the Abb6 
de l’Epee has done, much for the deaf 
end the dumb, for me alone it was re- 
served to communicate to the blind 
the pleasure and advantage arising 
from the art of painting. 

Now, to give a specimen of my 
workmanship, I will show you my 
great man: it is taken principally from 
a Clodius by Cicero : 

Is qui plurimis caedibus infbrofactis, sin- 
gulari virtute et gloria Civet domum vi et 
armis compulit — Is qui collegarum roagis- 
tratum per seditionem abrogavit — Is qui 
Civem quern populus, quem omnes gentes, 
urbis ac vitx Civium conservatorem judica- 
bant Servorum armis extermmavit— Is qui 
regna dedit ademit; orbem terrarum qui- 
buscunque voluit partitus est — Is cui nihil 
unquara nefas fuit in facinore — Is denique 
cui jam nulla lex, nullum civile jus, nulli 
possessionum termini; qui non calumnia li- 
tium, non injustis vindiciis ac sacramentis 
alienos f undos, sed castra exercitu, signis 
inferendis petit. 

Here sir is a minister of state : he 
limps a little, and looks like an un- 
cowled monk ; he also is a great man 
and a prince: 

Hortator Sceierum ■ « cui tristia 

bell* 


Irseque Invidiaeque, et noxia Crimina co 

Be so good sir as to observe my 
Conservative Senate. Here it is: 

Hie qUibug im$si fr^tres, dum vita manebat, 
Pulsatusve parens, et fraus innexa Clienti ; 
Quique ob adulterium noti, quique arms 
seculi 

Impia, nee viriU Dominorum fallere dextras- 
And, lastly, let me show you, the 
choicest piece of my collection : it is 
my little prince of B— gh— e. I 
would not give this miniature for a 
thousand eagles. Here it is, and I 
think a master-piece: 

; Iniqua* mentis aselkts. 

Should my pieces suit your taste, I 
will from time to time furnish you 
with some from my gallery. 

Apelles- 

POLITICAL SARCASM. 

For The Port Folio, 

NATIONAL DIFFICULTIES. 

The publick are informed, that in satis- 
faction of the murder (as it has been called) 
of an American citizen, by a gun fired from 
a British vessel, the President of the United 
States issued a very bold and magnanimous 
proclamation, by which he resolutely put 
the vessels concerned in this bloody transac- 
tion under the ban of the empire, and pro- 
hibited all manner of intercourse between 
the American/ people and these wicked ves- 
sels, or the persons who might afterward it be 
on board of them, whether English, French, 
Turks, or Americans. This was a very phi- 
losophicaTretribution for the death of Pierce, 
and had the full recommendation of novel- 
ty. It was a discovery ! and as such recei- 
ved a vote of thanks from our philosophical 
society, and similar votes are expected from 
similar societies in Europe. Now it has sq 
happened, that the Driver sloop Of war, be- 
ing one of the vessels prohibited as afore- 
said, lately, most audaciously made her ap- 
pearance m the harbour of Charleston. The 
poor sloop knew no better, and probably had 
not a soul on board, who was present at the 
murder aforesaid — the pride of government— 
the honour of our soldiers — the dignity of 
the people, were deeply wounded by this 
defiance of the president's proclamation; 
and in vindication of them, the commanding 
officer at Fort Johnson wrote a very spirited 
letter. This was answered by an epistle 
from the British commander, which very 
plainly treated the President as a fool and a 
savage, the proclamation as an effusion of 
cMdiflh madness, and put not only the com* 
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rtmiderofBori Johnso* h*this august mas- 
ter, and, indeed, the whole posse of the 
American people at open defiance, This 
was a hard return to a man, who only meant 
civilly to assert hisnation’s honour. But what 
could the President's officer do 1 He was 
furnished with nothing to assert our rights 
hut pen* ink, and paper, and even this was 
at ku mm expeme , and he had discovered, 
that the Englishman had pen, ink, and paper 
too, and was not to be intimidated by such 
weapons. An express, in this emergency, 
was sent to the seat of government for suc- 
cour and advice, being but a few hundred 
miles distance. While the President was 
consulting his cabinet upon the propriety of 
calling congress together, to -direct him 
how to get rid of this terrible sloop of war, 
the British Captain got tired of such baby 
play, and went about his business. 

So far, no doubt, this threatening business 
came to a conclusion highly honourable to 
cur rulers, and in perfect harmony with the 
peaceable principles of their administration; 
for Fort Johnson was not blown up, nor 
Charleston bombarded, as every body knows 
they might have been, and no blood was 
spin. By the by, 1 think the city of Char- 
leston should present Captain Love with a 
Atwwn for his generosity and clemency, and j 
the President with a sword as & hint of his 
duty on such occasions. 

But the trouble was not over — a most em- 
barrassing difficulty arose, the day after the 
Driver sailed, it so happened, that C aptain 
Kalteisen’s servant, as he was cleaning his 
master’s boots and standing sentinel at the 
same time, discovered something of an un- 
usual Appearance floating gently into the 
harbour. Since the late visit of the Driver, 
vigilance was highly awakened, and every 
thing looked at with cautious Suspicion. It 
would be so dishonourable to let any thing 
come into port, in violation of the President’s 
proclamation. The alarm was immediately 
given— the officers were brought out to ex- 
amine the intruding offender. After much 
consultation, it was agreed, that the floating 
object was nothing more nor less than the 
spar of a vessel, and it was instantly conjec- 
tured, and then believed, that it might have 
belonged to the murderous and insolent 
Driver sloop of war. It became, at once, a 
matter of most serious deliberation to decide 
whether it was within the President’s pro- 
clamation, and could be permitted to enter 
the harbour without a violation of the nation- 
al honour. It was proposed, at all events, 
to Are a gun from the fort, as an intimation 
to the enemy to proceed ho further without 
permission. It Was, however, discovered, 
that not a single gun in the fort was fit for 
use j and, indeed, a doubt .was suggested, 
whether a load of powder could be expend- 
ed without an appropriation by congress, or 
'the special direction of the executive. The 
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firiag of the gun wu, therefore, tbandooed, 
and it was resolved to resort to the proehs> 
mation as the most enlightened and safe 
guide of conduct It was found to direct as 
lollowg 

“ I (says the President) do forever 
interdict the entrance of all the har* 
hours and waters of the United State* 
to the said armed veeeeU.** 

This must mean, in case these vessel* 
should last forever. It appeared clearly to 
the council of war, as it must to every body 
else, that the Leander, the Cambrian, and 
the Driver were the precise and designated 
objects of executive justice and punishment. 
Tne persons on board held but a secondary 
consideration, inasmuch, as there is no inter- 
diction to be found against them, excepting 
the Captains. Nay, so polluted, corrupted, 
and impure were these vessels in the eyes 
of the President, that they contaminate any 
person who may ever set a foot on them, 
while the crews actually on board at the 
time of the offence became wholly absolved 
and acquitted the moateit they leave the 
vessel, and may be received, aided, and com- 
forted in the harbours and waters of the 
United States. This being settled, what, 
said the. council, is the Driver sloop of war } 
She certainly consists of her hull, masts, 
sail 9 , rigging, and spars— This also was 
agreed nt*m. con. The question was then 
narrowed to this Consideration, whether th# 
anathema was intended to be thundered 
against the Driver sloop of war only collec- 
tively and in her character and capacity of 4 
sloop of war, or whether it was to be extend- 
ed to all and each of the parts of the said 
sloop, even When separated and asunder l 
This was a nice question; and, in such ait 
administration as ours, of considerable im- 
portance. The words of the proclamation, 
that lucid expression of wisdom and pru- 
dence, were carefUlly scanned, weighed^ 
considered, and reconsidered. They forgot, 
like most profound and philosophical dispu- 
tants, that h was not yet ascertained, that 
this was a spar of the Driver — But the coun- 
cil took thi 9 for granted, and so must we* 
It was erring, it at all, on the side of vigi- 
lance and safety, and would certainly recom- 
mend them to the President, who had be- 
stowed such judicious encomiums on the 
patriotic k discoverers of Burr’s plot — The 
council well judged, that their exertions and 
services, on mis trying Occasion, were equal- 
ly meritorious and important, and at least as 
honest and as well meant The further the 
council advanced in this discussion, the more 
were they embarrassed, until, at length, by 
much talking, the difficulty became inexpli- 
cable, and it was resolved to send to the 
great city, where the great President and his 
wise ones reside, for advice awl instruction; 
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While endeavours were making to pro- 
cure an express, for this was no easy matter, 
where there were no funds to defray the ex« 
penae, the terrible object of all the bustle 
approached nearer to'the shore, and a disco- 
very was made, which at once settled, or ra- 
ther changed the question, and seemed dig* 
tinctly to point out the duty and conduct of 
the defenders of our coast By the use of a 
spy glass it -syas clearly seen, that on this 
spar, there was crawling about a poor, mise- 
rable, half-drowned rat, but still alive, and, 
in all human reason, directly from on board 
the Driver. Could they aid and comfort 
this animal, or permit him to land where he 
would prohably take care of himself at the 
expense of our country ? It was impossible — 
the words, the intent, the whole object and 
spirit of the proclamation were decidedly 
opposed to it 

“ If (says the President) the said 
vessels, or any of them, shall reenter 
the harbours or waters aforesaid, I do, 
in that case, forbid ail intercourse with 
the said armed vessels, and the offi- 
cers and crew thereof; and do prohi- 
bit all supplies and aid from being fur- 
nished them, or any of them.” 

Now it w as observed, that this interdic- 
tion wag forever, without any limitation of 
time, change, or circumstance ; and, there- 
fore, as long as a plank of the said vessels 
was to be found fast or floating, its entrance 
was prohibited into the waters of the United 
States. And as the interdiction was unlimi- 
ted, as to time or change, so was it as to the 
persons or crew, that might be on board the 
said vessels ever after. So, that although 
not a single saul, not even the unfortunate 
rat, might have been within a thousand miles 
of Pierce and his murder, they were, never, 
theless, the declared enemies of the United 
States, and to be treated accordingly, it 
was not doubted, that thexat might, in law, 
and according to the principles of some phi- 
losophers, and certainly within the spirit of 
the proclamation, be considered as one of the 
crew of the Driver. The' council was resol- 
ved the rat should not touch our shore, nor 
should any person be allowed to have any 
intercourse with him, or, in any way, to aid 
or succour him in his extremity. 

While the necessary preparations were 
making for repelling the advancing foe, and 
a man was sent off to borrow a boat , the 
United&fates having none, the tide changed, 
and the spar and the rat, after tossing about 
in Rebellion Roads, began to take their 
course outward. This happy riddance exci- 
ted great joy in Fort Johnson, as our honour 
was thus saved, and the proclamation obeyed 
without the necessity of bloodshed, so ab- 
horrent to our pacifick administration. It 


was, however, observed, that this audacious 
English rat actually raised his right hind leg*, 
and p — — d, or seemed to p ■ ■■■ ■, directly to- 
wards Fort Johnson as he went off. This 
was justly considered, as a defiance to the 
whole power of the country; but it was 
thought most prudent Giotto notice it, as it 
is the humane policy of our government to 
do no possible act, which may, in any possi- 
ble manner, lead to a possible war with any 
possible thing. The wisdom and discretion 
of this determination cannot be doubted. In 
the present state of defence of the United 
States, an ingenious and resolute rat is no 
contemptible enemy. In about a month, he 
could devour and destroy our whole naval 
and military stores ; a month more, with to- 
lerable industry, would suffice for sinking 
the navy, as it lies rotting in the Potomack 
only for the admiration of the President's 
new friends, the Indians. Then shouldthis • 
rat find his way into the palace— what work 
among the papers ! The original draft of 
the letter to Mazzei drawn forth ; a certain 
correspondence with one Arnold exposed — 
some philosophical sublimated letters to Mr. 
Wjdker on the holiness of friendship and 
the lawfulness of seduction— the sheets* 
necessary to fill a chasm in the Life of Wash- 
ington, brought to light— in short, we might 
behold nothing but ruin to our country, and 
dismay m our chief— All this may have been 
prevented by permitting the rat to take an 
uninterrupted departure. Thanks to the 
cool prudence of the commander of Fort 
Johnson. 

For The Port Folio . 

POLITE LITERATURE. 

STORY OF ROSALBA. 

From the French of Florian , 

The Gallick Goldsmith. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

Every one knows the difficulty of pre- 
serving, m an English version, the delicacy 
and sweetness of the French language. No 
style possesses more of this peculiar delica- 
cy than that of Florian; of course, none is 
attended with more arduousness in , the 
translation ? but if the following offspring of 
a leisure hour can afford you any pleasure, 

I shall deem my attention well bestowed, as 
R has improved myself, while it amuses, you. 
It is Dryden (I think) who observes that a 
translation should not be so liberal as para- 
phrase, or so literal as metaphrase ; how far 
1 have succeeded in an endeavour to ap- 
proach this standard, “judex esto." 

Saladin. 

Rosalba was born at Palermo of a 
powerful and illustrious family. For- 
tune bestowed on her many attrao 
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tions, but nature many more. During 
her infancy, her rifting beauty, her 
grace, her sweetness, and her vivacity, 
Tendered her the idol of her father, 
The best education, superintended by 
instructresses the most capable, cal- 
led into action the admirable talents 
she had received from heaven. At the 
age" of fourteen, she surpassed all the 
beauties of Sicily; she understood and 
recited the language of Racine, of 
Pope, of Cervantes, and of Gessner. 
She wrote poetry, but only for the 
eyes of her father, and a few friends 
he wished to see it; she chanted the 
songs of Leo with a veice more touch- 
ing than that of the famous Faustine; 
and when she accompanied it with her 
harp, the prelates and the cardinals, 
who considered themselves proficients 
in musiqk, declared that the angels of 
heaven could not surpass Rosalba. 

To all these attractions and accom- 
plishments the young Rosalba joined 
a splendid fortune. She was sought 
after, by the first Lords of Sicily. The 
old Count of Scanzano, wise enough 
to know that a brilliant marriage, is 
not always a happy one, was not sedu- 
ced by the rank or fortune of his 
daughter’s suitor; he refused to en- 
courage any one, but contented him- 
self with admitting all her admirers 
to his house, and invited them to the 
concerts and baits which he frequently 
gave, leaving Rosalba absolute mistress 
of her will* 

Rosalba was for a long time undeci- 
ded in her choice. She was born 
tender, and sanguine, like all Sicili- 
ans, but she had scarcely passed her 
sixteenth year, and her heart-had not 
yet declared for any one. Yet her 
eyes had remarked the young Duke 
of Castellamare. A lofty carriage, 
splendour, a fine* figure, vivacity, an 
illustrious name, and the age of nine- 1 
teen, gave the duke an advantage over 
his more learned rivals. Deprived of 
his parents in infancy, the liberty he 
possessed of enjoying too much plea- 
sure, might excuse the extravagancies 
that flowed from youthful impetuosity; 
besides, these excesses were not known, 
and the count of Scanzano who had 
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seen him become a candidate for the 
hand of Rosalba, soon learned with 
pleasure that he was the favourite of 
his daughter. He spoke to her of the 
duke, he bestowed on him the greatest 
praise and recommended to Rosalba, 
him who was the object of her own 
choice. 

j The marriage was soon concluded. 
The count of Scanzano celebrated it 
with the utmost magnificence. The 
young dutchess appeared at the court 
of the Vice-Roy, of which she be- 
came the brightest ornament ; all were 
in raptures with her charms ; every 
one envied the felicity of the duke. 
Rosalba entered into every pleasure, 
which was continually varied and re- 
peated. Young, beautiful, rich, admi- 
red, she saw before her one uninter- 
rupted scene <5f bliss. The bridegroom 
devoted himself entirely to love; every 
thing around reminded them of de- 
light, and her old father, in transports 
of joy, returned thanks to heaven, em- 
braced his son-in-law, admired his 
daughter, and congratulated himself 
that he should die, without a misfor- 
tune to disturb his happiriess. 

Six months after the wedding, this 
felicity was already at an end. The 
duke seduced by dangerous friends, 
the corrupters of youth, renewed his 
indulgence in those pleasure he had 
quitted , not renounced. He left his 
wife to his indignant rivals. At first 
indeed he laboured to conceal his 
violations of faith and love ; but soon, 
throwing aside all circumspection ho 
lavished his treasures on the detest- 
able objects of his momentary pas- 
sions, he published his follies to tho 
world, and seemed to take a pride in 
the extravagance of vice. 

The hapless Rosalba learned all 
this, from those officious beings, who 
delight in wounding the feelings of a 
neglected wife. She loved the duke, 
and . soon perceived the dreadful 
change; but, indulging her distress 
only in private and concealing it en- 
tirely from observation, she endea- 
voured to deceive her father and to 
spare the good old man a shock, that 
might send him to. the grave. Pre- 
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tending to be happy in his society, 
and smiling through the grief that al- 
most suffocated her, she excused the 
frequent absences of the duke when 
the old Count complained of them ; 
she invented motives and sought for 
pretexts, to excuse her profound soli- 
tude, and to account for her declining 
health. Her good father gave no 
credit to them, but feigned belief; he 
disguised his inquietude and alarms, 
and both, conquered by an useless 
delicacy, feared to tell what passed 
within their souls. 

Rosalba had one friend who knew 
all her secrets. Laura was her most 
faithful servant. Better acquainted 
than her mistress with the follies of 
the duke, Laura had often tried to 
alienate, or at least diminish the pas- 
sion of the dutchess, well knowing 
that her master's love was irrecover- 
ably gone. She had beseeched her 
to live for herself, her father, and her 
friends. Rosalba was unable to follow 
this advice ; the desire of love, the 
sweet satisfaction of blending her duty 
with her pleasure, the involuntary 
attachment a young innocent girl feels 
for the first object of her passion, all 
inflamed the soul of Rosalba and ren- 
dered dear to her, her criminal hus- 
band. She looked upon herself as 
the cause of her distress, she re- 
proached herself for believing that to 
be loved it was only necessary to love , 
and with having neglected since her 
marriage those accomplishments 
which, though in her opinion insigni- 
ficant, often seduced, soothed, and re- 
tained, more than the constancy itself, 
the affections of him they rendered 
proud. Rosalba took advantage of this, 
she made use of every secret method 
of embellishing her charms, she resu- 
med her harp and her songs and often 
brought tears from her father by sing- 
ing the beautiful verses of Tasso, _or 
Armida Renaud. Her efforts all were 
fruitless : her sweetness, her patience, 
her tender cares, could not affect her 
inexorable lord. Lost in his shameless 
errours, passing his days and nights 
from home, and from his dutchess, 
seeing her but seldom, and knowing 
her existence holy from others, while 


she refined into perfection the ac*s 
compRshments that were cultivated 
for him alone. 

Reduced at length to despair, Rosa!- 
ba sighed for death ; and Laura begad 
to fear that grief would indeed destroy 
her life. “ My dear mistress” said 
she to her one day u since y oil cannot 
cure a melancholy • passion that is 
hastening you to the grave, since you 
have exhausted your spirits to reclaim 
him that is unworthy of you, and since 
you have done every thing that love 
and virtue can do, I entreat you to try 
other means rather than die. I know 
an old Jewess, who has been about two 
years at Palermo, wad who is celebra* 
ted for her magick arts, particularly 
for the love powders she makes. Our 
pretended wits disbelieve and ridicule 
her wonders, but for my part, thank 
heaven! I give entire credit to them, 
for I cannot doubt what I have seen. 
Do you remember young Lisbette 
who came to sell you gauze last win* 
ter and who appeared to interest you 
so much l She was as shrewd as she 
was pretty : she lived with my sister 
who has told me a thousand times 
that she was an example of the power 
of the Jewess. A young nobleman 
saw her at church, and had the pro* 
sumption to make love to her. Lis- 
bette would'nt listen to him, sent back 
all his letters unopened, and avoided 
by every means in her power, a facet- 
ing. The disappointed lover had re* 
course to the old Jewess; he related 
his fruitless efforts and made her a 
handsome present. The enchantress 
put into his hands a green wax taper 
with directions to light it whenever 
he wished to see the object of his de- 
sires. I do not know whether he 
lighted his candle that night, but I 
know very well that after that time, 
Lisbette went regularly every even- 
ing to the house of her lover, and re-* 
turned only by the light of day. When 
my sister discovered this, she was 
about to reproach her, but poor Lis- 
bette soothed her anger by confessing 
ingenuously that as soon as she fell 
asleep, she rose, drest herself by a 
supernatural impulse, and in spite of 
herself, walked to the house of the 
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jrouag lord whom she did not- lave at 
all. There, said she, a wax candle 
burns without being consumed, and 
extinguishes itself with a loud noise 
as soon as, day appears. I then re- 
sume my reason, seem to wake from 
a terrible dream, and, return home full 
of horrour. You may judge, my dear 
mistress from this circumstance 
{ which I assure you is completely 
true) of the force of the Jewess’s ma- 
gick. Why not consult her then ? If 
you would not be known, disguise 
yourself in my dress ; if you are afraid 
to go to her house, I will engage to 
bring her to you.” 

The dutchess heard Laura with a 
melancholy smile : she rejected her 
offer, and would not practipe a reme- 
dy, her reason told her was ridicu- 
lous ; but reason avails little when op- 
posed to love, and nothing seems 
fruitless that may possibly contribute 
to our felicity. Rosalba reflected 
perpetually on the Jewess, and her 
fancy naturally warm became once 
jpaore inflamed with love. Credulous 
as she was amiable, she paid to the 
custom of her country, like all Sicili- 
ans, the tribute of superstition : she 
fcad no other hope, and Laura was 
continually repeating some new mira- 
cle of the sorceress. Rosalbo at 
length decided, and desired Laura to 
seek her. 

The old woman would appear only 
at night. She was conducted into a 
secret chamber, faintly illumined 
with wax tapers. The dutchess soon 
appeared accompanied only by Laura. 
She thought she would have fainted 
with terrour, on beholding a little 
figure leaning on a stick of black 
thorn, and dressed in a red gown tied 
with a yellow string ; on her head 
which was constantly trembling, an 
old cap pulled down, but half conceal- 
ed her grey hairs : a pointed bone co- 
vered with shrivelled skin, which had 
once been a nose, approached another 
bone like itself, that ages before had 
served for a chin; her fiery eyes, all 
ovpr blood shot, were covered with a 
few white lashes, and two wrinkled 
cavities pointed out the place where 
ip former times her cheeks had been. 
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The dutchess after conquering in 
some degree her fears, addressed the 
Pythoness, and without attempting to 
conceal any thing, “ I adore my hus- 
band” said she throwing away her 
terroujr “ and he did love me, yes! I 
am sure he did love me : he has now 
abandoned me for objects unworthy 
of him ; if you can restore him, if you 
can make me what I wasy— -my gold, 
my diamonds,— all that I have, shall 
be yours.” 

The sorceress hung down her head, 
contracted her brows,' and rubbed her 
forehead with a withered hand. After 
a little silence “ madam” said she with 
a hoarse voice w I have medicines 
whosp potency in restoring wandering 
lovers, is infallible, but I know no 
remedies sufficiently powerful for 
husbands. However last winter I was 
called upon by a young princess of 
your own rank ; her husband was in 
love with a Roman opera singer, who 
was both ugly and old. I tried two 
powders in vain. Surprised at this 
want of success, I began to suspect 
that there were magick arts opposed 
to mine. Piqued at length at this 
affair, that defied my power, I intro* 
duced myself into the woman’s house ; 
I went to the granary and found it 
closed with triple doors. You will be* 
lieve I did not want keys to open them. 
On entering I soon discovered the 
cause of the failure of my love pow* 
ders. I observed a beautiful chicken 
fastened by his neck, his wings, and 
his feet; he had two pieces of thick 
leather over his eyes, which entirely 
deprived him of his sight. I smiled 
with pity, and seizing the chicken, tore 
the leather from his eyes, and return- 
ed home well satisfied that my desire 
would now be gratified. Indeed, at 
the very moment, when I took the 
bandage from the cock, the husband 
of the young princess deserted the 
object of his guilty passion; he beheld 
her as she was, ugly, old, wretched 
and perfidious, and viewing his prin- 
cess beautiful, young, faithful and 
charming; he returned to her with 
increasing love. 

Today, we are to effect a cure more 
arduous. You do not pretend to point 
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out any one in particular who holds 
the affections of your husband. Since 
there are so many, my divided en- 
chantments will surely lose their effi- 
cacy. But we will not despair ; I am 
mistress of a horrible secret, and if I 
could but gain possession of two hairs 
cut by your own hand from a criminal 
now dead upon a gibbet) I would make 
sure to you for life, the leve of him 
you adore.” 

The dutchess shuddered at K these 
words, and dismissed the sorceress ; 
but before she had gone, Laura ran to 
lier and called her back. Rosalba de- 
spaired of other means, and vanquish- 
ed at last by the perseverance of the 
Jewess, who persisted in. declaring, 
that this was the only infallible reme- 
dy, Rosalba anxiously inquired how 
she could obtain these horrible hairs. 
« Listen,” said the sorceress. 

« At the distance of half a league 
from Palermo, on the road to Corlio- 
ne, is a small chapel surrounded by a 
deep ditch; a wooden bridge leads to 
the chapel, about which, low down, is 
a stone ledge half a foot in breadth. 
Underneath this ledge are suspended 
against the wall, the bodies of crimi- 
nals executed at Palermo. They re- 
main there until they fall into the 
ditch, which becomes a sepulchre for 
their bones. If you have courage, or 
rather, if you have love enough to go 
to this chapel at midnight, alone, place 
yourself on the stone ledge, and with 
your left hand cut the hair from the 
body nearest to you, I will answer for 
> the rest : but remember, \no one ac- 
companies you — you must go alone , 
and at midnight .” 

Rosalba was pensive for a few mo- 
ments, then, seizing with violence 
the hand of the old Jewess, she ex- 
claimed, “ I will go !” Eleven o’clock 
struck. Rosalba, anxious to be gone, 
called for her cloak : Laura trembled 
as she reached it. She took a dark 
lantern, armed herself with a poi- 
nard and her scissors, ordered the en- 
chantress to prevent Laura from fol- 
lowing, and, escaping through a gar- 
den gate, she went through the town. 
She soon was oh the road to Corlione, 
and found herself in the country, 


alone, in midnight darkness, walking 
with a firm and rapid pace, and ex- 
pelling every thought but that of her 
husband. 

She arrived— she beheld the chapel ; 
a tremor seized every limb; yet 
without pausing she sought by the 
light of her lantern to find the pas- 
sage over the wooden bridge. She 
discovered it— walked on and coming 
near the stone ledge, she stooped to 
look for it, by the glimmering of her 
expiring taper. This ledge was scarce- 
ly half a foot wide, considerably sloped, 
and inclined towards the ditch; the 
dutchess held . out the lantern, and 
casting a look down the precipice, dis- 
cerned at the distance of twenty 
toises, white mouldering bones. 

Rosalba almost fainting, now reani- 
mated herself, made one great effort 
and placed her foot on the narrow 
ledge : at the next step, she slipped; 
she reached out her hand, intending 
to take hold of the wall ; she encoun- 
tered the leg of one of the gibbetted 
bodies— she seized it, and made it. her 
support : then taking the lantern, 
from her left hand, and putting her 
scissors in that, which held the legs 
she fearfully raised herself and en- 
deavoured to reach the head to cut oflf 
the wished for hairs. 

While thus horribly employed, a 
carriage and six horses passed along 
the great road. In the coach was a 
young man with two opera girts whom 
he was taking to his country seat. He 
perceived from the road, a glimmer- 
ing light and a woman, who seemed 
to be taking a body from the gibbet.* 
Filled with fear and horrour the young 
man concluded, that the woman was a 
sorceress, engaged in some of her evil 
deeds. He stopped the horses and 
getting out of his carnage advanced 
towards the place. Superstitious even 
in the midst of crimes, he called with* 
a voice of thunder “ infamous witch 1 
leave the dead in peace, or fear the 
living ; tremble, least I tear away your 
horrid booty, and deliver your person 
to the holy inquisition.” 

How astonished was the dutchess 
at these words 1 It was the voice of her 
husband l in her terrour and surprise* 
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•ihdltad lost ffcfe lantern, which fell, 
foiled along the ditch and was extin- 
guished; whilst Rosalba, in Otter dafk- 
rtess; continued to be supported by 
the dead body— -almost breathless, and 
fearftii lest her strength should entire- 
ty fail. 

The dukt repeated his threats while 
he Was crossing the bridge : and Ro- 
-safoa forced to speak, cried, with a 
faint and feeble voice 44 stop! stop! I 
Intended no crime; my God and my 
heart- are my witnesses. Do not de- 
stroy a wretch that merits only your 
J*y> Come! oh ! come to my assist- 
ance if'you would save me from falling 
*down the precipice!’* v 

At these words, on hearing this 
voice the duke knew his wife: he 
uttered a deep groan : and calling out, 
endeavoured to encourage her; he 
even used expressions of love, which 
the danger of Rosalha elicited from 
itim. He approached and taking her 
in his arms, bore her insensible, to the 
coach. He hurried out his former 
.companions— flew towards the city, 
•andfmien with horrour and surprise 
'arrived at hi$ palatee before Rosalba 
-bad recovered her senses. 

Laura seeing her mistress senseless 
in the arms of her husband filled the 
air with her lamentations: she shook 
her to restore her life ; while the half 
'foaatick duke could not believe what 
be 'saw; he endeavoured in vain to 
-eenoprehend it and demanded of every 
■on* m explanation. The old woman 
thus addressed him with a serious air : 
** u Insensible and cruel man ! fall on 
your knees before your wife; adore 
•that divine model of amiable and con- 
stant hearts. Never did lover, never 
did husband receive a mark of affec- 
tion more lively, more striking, or 
more forcible than this given to you, 
today. Learn, perfidious man ! learn 
what Rosalba has done for you ; blush 
for having reduced her to the necessi- 
ty, and. devote the whole of your 
future life to compensate her for the 
sacrifice she has this moment made/” 

- The Jewess proceeded to relate her 
conversation with the dutchess, and 
-the horrible proof of lo ve she had ex- 
isted. from her. The duke- did not; 


suffer the old woman to Conclude ; he 
threw himself at the feet of his wife 
and shed tears of admiration, of ten* 
derriess, and of repentance ; he swore 
he would "atone by everlasting fidelity 
for the faults he abhorred ; and he im- 
plored her forgiveness while he ac- 
knowledged his own unworthiness. 
The tender Rosalba raised him with a 
smile. She pressed him to her heart 
and bathed his cheeks with tears of 
ecstasy, and thby united in returning 
thanks to heaven for the felicity they 
enjoyed. 

From this moment the young Cas- 
tellamare abandoned the companions 
who had not entirely corrupted him; 
happy in an enjoyment he never knew 
before, gained by virtue, pure affection 
and tranquillity of soul. Castellamare 
continually increasing In the love of 
Rosalba passed his un deluded days 
in the society of his adored wife, his 
lovely children, and the- good bid 
Scanzano. The Jewess enriched by 
the gifts that had bebn lavished on her 
by the dutchdss, renounced by her 
adviee, her dangerous profession. She 
has often been heard to declare, that 
when she proposed to Rosalba a visit 
to the chapeb she knew that the duke 
always passed by at midnight ; and 
perhaps had calculated on the effects 
of a meeting there; but this does net 
sully her glory, and should not dimi- 
nish the faith we owe to the ability ©f 
enchantresses; 

HOURS OF LEISURE, 


Or Essays^ in the manner of Goldsmith* 


(< Continued from page 391.) 

And they that are most galled with my folly 
They most must laugh. Shakspeare/ 

There appears to be a constant ef- 
fort in the human mind to elevate it- 
self above its true and proper standard. 
We are extremely fond of appreciat- 
ing our own talents and condition in 
life to the world, and generally set a 
tolerably high value upon each. The 
Man of Learning is desirous of being 
thought wiser, the man of fortune 
richer, and the great man greater, 
than he really is. This species of va* 
nity increases in proportion to what 
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is wanting to make a man satisfied 
with himself ; the dashing tradesman 
is fond of being called Esquire, the 
apothecary Doctor, and Mrs. Mangle, 
the laundress, would be extremely 
offended with her customers’ servants, 
if they did not entitle her Ma’am. 

This desire of appearing to stand 
an inch or two higher in the world 
than is really Vie case, is mostly ob- 
servable among the lower classes ; for 
as to any deficit in talent or merit 
among upper people, it is scarcely 
worthy of mention, being so admi- 
rably supplied by the usual succeda- 
neums of rank or riches; the scrutiny 
ends as soon as the object of our in- 1 
quiry is known to be of title or condi- 
tion ; and the same man who holds a 
contemptuous superiority over the 
next inferiour, bows with infinite com- 
plaisance to the blockhead whom 
chance has placed above him. 

The chief reason why we so sel- 
dom find character, talents, or fortune 
duly appreciated, is, that we judge 
rather from accidental circumstances 
than from a candid examination of 
facts. This species of sophism logi- 
cians call fallacia accidentia , where we 
pronounce concerning the nature and 
essential properties of any subject, ac- 
cording to something which is mere- 
ly accidental to it; thus we decide, 
that the well-dressed man is a person 
of condition, the man in the big wig a 
prodigy of learning, and the walking 
physician a fellow of no merit at all. 
It is by the strength of this sophism, 
that we acquire an utter aversion to 
the canine race, because we knew an 
instance of a dog having gone mad ; 
and that we cannot bear the name of 
laudanum because Betty Bluestocking 
„ almost killed herself by taking an 
.ounce phial-full, in a fit of despair, 
occasioned by her lover’s not meeting 
. her to take a walk on a Whitsunday. 
It is from the same species of vanity 
that the vulgar make their cousin the 
attorney a counseller, their old friend 
. the lieutenant a captain, and their 
neighbour the country esquire, who 
has the good luck to possess fifteen 
w hundred per annum, to be worth at 
* least doqble the sum. The ingenuity 


of the artful involves U9 still more III 
these errours of judgment ; as they are 
constantly establishing false proposi* 
tions, to confound and dazzle the weak 
and credulous. 

Taking the common conclusions of 
men, upon the appearances of dress, 
equipage, and manners, it is a wonder 
that they are not oftener deceived ; 
when they are, it is a just punishment 
that they meet for the judgments 
which they sometimes too hastily form 
! against the modest and humble. 

Let a man go forth on his journey 
through life without the accidental ac- 
quirements, ornaments, or decorations 
of rank or riches, in a plain unfashion- 
able coat; and though his face expres* 
sed the noblest characters of genius 
and worth ever described by a Lavater, 
it is a hundred to one that not a single 
creature would find it out. 

From the above reasoning itappears, 
that how ever easy it may be at times 
to set ourselves off to advantage, it is 
much easier to depreciate ourselves 
whenever we choose. To be sure, 
the latter species of vanity is but rare* 
ly found, ahd is harmless enough in 
its consequences ; yet, having no bet- 
ter principle than deception, it is 
not altogether without blame. There 
is, however, a secret satisfaction in 
laughing at the imfiortant crowd; and 
no man can do this more effectually 
than he who, from divers circumstan- 
ces, contingencies, and vicissitudes, 
has laid up a store of that kind of 
knowledge which may be justly called 
materia exfierientia: in short, that he 
who has been upon almost every step 
of the ladder of life, up and down al- 
ternately, without getting much of a 
fall. 

Perhaps few people could be better 
qualified in this respect than myself. 
I had received a tolerable education, 
had been several years in the sea ser- 
vice, had studied the law, was a bit of 
an authour, something of a painter, 
and knew a little of what is called the 
world. With this stock in trade for 
carrying on the business of philoso- 
phy, I arose one fine summer’s morn- 
ing in the month of July, full of gay- 
cty and good humour, directed my 
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fteps towards Billingsgate, went in a was the only on a that gave me the 
wherry on board the Margate pacquet, least encouragement. I told her, 
and took my place among the other I was afraid that I should be sea-sick, 
passengers. and recommended her to taste a drop 

The first object that attracted my of brandy, which I produced in a* 
notice in the vessel was, naturally small bottle from my pocket. I next 
enough, the man at the helm, whose offered the inspiring fluid to the lady 
hard inflexible features set the whole opposite, who rejected it with a look 
science of physiognomy at defiance, of ineffable scorn. By this time, 
Next to the helmsman, in the place of however, the fat lady’s tongue went, 
preeminence, was seated a little gen- as seamen call it, at the rate of eleven 
teel woman, reading the tale of Paul knots an hour, hhe told me about her 
and Virginia; and on her right hand son Jacky, who tyas gone abroad, and 
a corpulent dame,* in whose round who she was afraid she should never 
red face you might discover igno- ^ee no more ; that she had been very 
ranee and happiness blended together, bad with the rheumatise ; that it was a 
On the opposite seat was a lady of a terrible thing, for all the sinners were 
very different description, who assu- drawn up, and that she was going to 
med an air of infinite superiority over Margate to bathe. My good tern- 
the rest ; she was dressed in white pered companion then inquired the 
muslin, and seldom deigned to look at names of the sails, yards, and rigging, 
the people round her; and for her, on all which points I answered with 
the beauty of the rising sun, and the appropriate ignorance. I now com- 
delightful landscape of the Kentish plcted my character, by desiring the 
hills, had no charms. She was going master to stop the ship for a boat that 
to Margate to see the fine people, and I saw making towards us, and by call- 
to say that she had been there. A ing a West Indiaman lying at Long 
, thin pale-faced gentleman, with a Reach a seventy-four gun man of 
well-powdered head, and most un- war. This effectually answered my 
meaning face, was placed next her, design: the lieutenant whispered the 
who, I afterwards found, was her hus- boatman, that I was some lubber of a 
band. The rest of the company con- man-milliner; and asked me, signifi- 
eisted of a young man of important cantly, how long it was since I had 
air, dressed in a green coat and hussar last weathered the point off Bond- 
boots ; a little bustling gentleman in street. 

black, who had his share of conse- The company had now descended 
quencealso; and a lieutenant in the to partake of the refreshment they 
navy ; who, together with a plain dres- had respectively provided ; and here 
sed old man, that took no notice of I was admitted by producing some 
any body, made up the group. cold ham and chicken. I now rd- 

As soon as I stepped upon deck, I dressed myself particularly to the 
made my debut by entreating the la- lady in the white muslin, by observ- 
dies to take care of the lines and fiul- ing, that I shouldn’t like to be a sui- 
Ues ; which caution obtained me, ex- lor; and that I thought it a much 
actly what I expected, a contemptu- pleasanter thing to be serving custo- 
ous sneer from the boatman, and a mers behind a counter, than in a storm 
broad satirical grin from the lieute- at sea. The counter proposition an- 
•nant. I was, however, determined to swered completely ; the lady shrunk 
establish in their minds the opinion like the sensitive plant, turned up her 
that I justly conceived they had form- nose, muttered some indistinct sylla- 
ed, by saying I should go down stairs , bles, and scornfully averted her head, 
♦for fear I should catch cold from the The important gentleman in the green 
morning air. coat joined conversation with the other 

At my return on deck, I seated important gentleman in black ; and 
myself next the fat lady with the my last attempt was with the senti- 
ffooddiumonred face, who, by the by, mental lady, of whom I inquired, 
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whether she had erer rend Jafck the 
Giant Killer. . 

I now began to find, that I had got 
to low water mark, and resolved in 
, jny own mind to tiirp the .tide of opi- 
nion. Luckily, as soon as we had re- 
ascended the deck, an opportunity of- 
fered : the fat lady happened to ask 
the name of the main-sheet, w.hich 
works the main-boom, to the great an- 
noyance of the genteel passengers of 
a hoy. I answered, with an appear- 
ance of great sagacity, that it was the 
jigger tackle . I had intended to raise 
myself up by degrees into estimation, 
but the jigger tackle did the business 
at once ; thp bor tman gave me a leer 
and a wink ; the lieutenant, after con- 
sulting my .face with some attention, 
took me by the hand, “ I say, shij> 
.mate, none of your tricks upon old 
travellers. I say what ship?” To 
this I answer’d, “ The Merrydon of 
Dover, the largest man of war in the 
service. Don’t you remember that a 
frigate sailed into sne of her port- 
holes at Torbay, and was kicked over- 
board by Tom Tightfoot, the boat- 
swain, who happened at the time to 
be dancing a 'hornpipe?” This joke 
was a good trap for applause; the 
lieutenant handed me some bottled 
:porter, and the boatman honoured me 
with a grin of approbation. 

We had got some way beyond 
Gravesend, when I discovered a new 
character in the hoy ; this was a tall 
$hin man, in a black coat and tie wig, 
stooping over the side of the vessel, 
drawing up buckets of sea water one 
after another, and industriously exam- 
ining the contents with a microscope. 
I thought this a good opportunity, and 
putting on a learned face, inquired if 
he was not seeking for animalculi; to 
Which he politely replied, “Yes;” and 
that it was a question among the lear- 
ned, whether the luminous appear- 
ance of sea water at night was occa- 
sioned by numeijous animalculi, or the 
viscous ^pawn of fish . In this con- 
versation the gentleman in the plain 
coat joined, wbotn I found to be a very 
intelligent man. One subject intro- 
duced another, and we discoursed suc- 
cessively upon natural philosophy, 


e thicks, jurisprudence; and theology 
in the course of which investigation, 

I took care to introduce some passa- 
ges from the ancient authours. The 
sentimental lady stared with astonish- 
ment : the consequential lady ventur- 
ed a look* but (I imagine, upon sunn* 
ming up my dress, the counter, and - 
other circumstances) relapsed into her 
former reserve : her husband, howe- 
ver, ventured to speak, and, upon my 
mentioning Tody, asked whether [ 
did not mean Mr. Tully, Sthe cheese- 
monger, in Carnaby Market ? 

We had now arrived at the Pjer of 
Margate, when an old acquaintance 
came on board, and welcomed my aiv* 
rival, in the heaving of the consequent 
tial.lady, in the following way : “My 
dear George, your old friends Colonel 
Morgan and Lady Maxwell are here* 
they have just sat down to dinner, and 
we will join them.” His servant way 
ordered to take my trunk* and a blush 
of conscious shame overspread the 
cheek of the lady in white muslii*. 
By this time, ? I had discovered the 
different conditions in life of my fel- 
low passengers: 

Mr. Vacant, a grocer near the Hay- 
market. 

Mrs. Vacant, the lady in the whit* 
muslin. 

Miss Williams, the sentimental la- 
dy, a teacher at a school. 

Lieut. Windla&b a navy officer. 

Mrs. Pumpkin, the fat lady, a man- 

ket gardener’s wife, 

Mr. Frizefe, the important gentle- 
man in green, §, hairdresser* 

Dr. Vitriol, the searcher for animal- 
culi, a great naturalist* chymist, p&* 
losopher, and authour. 

The important gentleman in black, 
an attorney. 

The gentleman in brown, non 

script . 

Being about tp take my leave, D*. 
Vitriol gave me a card to attend his 
lectures on chymistry ; the lieutenant 
shook me by the hand ; the boatman 
Styled me, “YourHouour;” the gar- 
dener’s wife gave me a low courtesy* 
and the lfldy in the white muslin fa- 
voured me with a most graceful bow 5 
upon which I addressedthem nearer 
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^follows* u My food £dend$ v don’t 
be displeased if I have amused myself 
« little at your expense. I would 
have you know, that wherever we tra- 
vel we should endeavour to be pleased 
-with one another. All have not the 
same endowments of mind or fortune ; 
but what is wanting of one quality is 
•perhaps supplied by another; and re- 
ciprocal advantages and comforts are 
-created from the variety of characters 
•and conditions which Providence has 
thrown together in life. In a hoy, 
therefore, as well as any where else, 
We should bring forward our best ta- 
lents and dispositions, be they what 
they may, like our provisions, into the 
common stock ; there would then be 
-something to please all palates; by 
which means we should make our pas- 
sage pleasant, and our meeting toge- 
ther a feast of good humour and in- 
struction. 1 ” 

As l walked along the pier, I medi- 
tated on the occurrences of my little 
voyage ; nor did I feel thoroughly sa- 
tisfied with myself. Good nature and 
urbanity checked my exultation, and 
whispered, “ Away with you ! you are 
rightly served ; henceforth appear in 
your true character, and try to make 
it as valuable to your fellow-passen- 
gers as you can. Increase the stock 
of plain honesty, and throw away the 
dregs of pride and folly ; you may ap- 
pear in what character you choose to 
the world, but will never be able to 
impose on the judge within your own 
own breast.” 

(To be continued.) 

* . For The Port Folio. 

POLITICAL PARAGRAPHS. 

From that classical and truly independent 
Journal, The Providence Gazette, which is 
one of the best politico -literary papers in 
America, we copy, with delight, the follow- 
ing article. On the subject of Mr. Selfridge, 
We have already spoken with emphasis; 
from the impulse of a generous friendship, 
and from the dictates of the clearest convic- 
tion. Of the place* $ where a factious, sedi- 


• On this occasion, a criminal supineness, 
or a despicable timidity was conspicuous. The 
rabble raged, but Justice was, indeed, blind, 
andthe press a mute. In consequence of 
tome provocation, which we do not re- 
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tious, and rebellious mob, without animad- 
version and without punishment, bullied 
and overawed a court of justice, riotously 
disturbed the publick peace, and ferociously 
menaced domestick tranquillity, we shall 
soon speak with indignation. We are pati- 
ently waiting for some additional evidence, 
and carefully collectingall the facts. 

These tilings fully and fairly accomplish- . 
ed, Boston shall have justice done to her, 
though she fail to do justice to others. 

The signs of the present times are 
truly alarming. Every Goshawk now 
feels himself an Eagle— and • thinks 
himself competent to decide, peremp- 
torily, on all questions which are 
brought before a court of justice ; nay r 
to arraign and condemn the decisions of 
those courts . The affair of Mr. Sel- 
fridge, in Boston, has been made a 
party business — and because he was 
acquitted, after a most solemn and inu- 
partial trial , his political adversaries 
have taken upon them to condemn the 
constitutional authority which admi- 
nisters the law, and the laws themselves 
—Indeed one jacobin goes so far as to 
tell us, that the people will not much 
longer submit to such laws. The laws of 


member, Mr. Cobbett alluding to the timid 
and abject spirit of \ some in the capital 
of New Eft gland, once branded them with 
the disgraceful appellation of the Bostdn 
slaves . Of this ignominy we wiU not par- 
take ; no, not in the worst of times. The 
Editor of The Port Folio had the fortune 
or the misfortune to be bom in Boston. 
But as his ancestors were men of honour 
and spirit, they left him these qualities as a 
legacy. They form his inheritance, and 
therefore he is nothing like a slave. Pledged 
to no party, askinjg no advice, and receiving 
no lessons, he is in subservience to nothing 
but reason and truth. The conducter of a 
publick Journal should be a free, sovereign and 
independent man. He might not to be blown 
about by the popular gale, nor suffer, no net 
for a moment, considerations <f gain or Con- 
venience to change him to a “ creeping thing.” 
Careless of consequences, magnanimous, and 
yet prudent, consistent, and yet adventurous, 
be should always spe&k the truth koith all 
boldness, nothing doubting. Without inquiring 
who is pleased* or who is displeased, a Cava- 
lier Editor must feel nothing so ardently, *s 

' - an honest zeal 

To rouse die watchman of die frabBck Weal. 


t There are honourable exceptions. The Editor 
of the Repertory is a gallant Editor, he has a tongue of 
boldness, the pen of ascribe, and a heart of honour. We 
feel great pleasure in commending Dr. Park , a man 
of genius, a man of spirit, and a man of principle. 
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England, and the laws of this country, 
eay, that no man shall be tried twice for 
the same offence— but it might be sup* 
posed that the jacobins, by all this cla- 
mour, expect to bring Mr. Selfridge 
to a new trial, before a jury fiacked by 
themselves . Such a proceeding as this 
would not be any way inconsistent 
with their principles and practices. 
We learn that one of thte jacobin 
judges in Pennsylvania, has passed two 
or three different sentences on a person 
for the same offence . We learn, more- 
over, that the good republican citizens 
of Nashville, in Tennessee, have hang- 
ed an African, absque judicio , who was 
guilty of a barbarous and horrible 
crime. But neither his being black 
nor the magnitude of his offence, will 
justify hanging him, otherwise than by 
due course qf law ; for if the practice 
of executing summary justice on the 
blacks is given into, the transition is 
easy from blacks to whites . It lately 
happened, that a white man was taken 
up for horse- stealing at Savannah. 
The owner of the horse deliberately 
loaded his rifle, and shot the thief 
through the ‘body. The murderer 
carries on his business in Savannah, 
and has never been called to account 
for this execrable deed. These exam- 
ples show, that the jacobins, like their 
prototype Robespierre, are zealous for 
the liberty of practising summary jus- 
tice themselves— and, right or wrong, 
they would consign their political ad- 
versaries to the gibbet. But let these 
blood-hounds desist from their attempts 
to bring into disrepute and .contempt 
the constituted authorities of their 
country— and let them respect the 
unalterable decision of one of the most 
resfiectable courts in the Union , instead 
of torturing law and gospel to make 
them the vehicles of their rancorous 
malice. If the yeomanry can be duped 
m few years longer , to put the power 
and revenues of the country into the 
hands of the jacobins, we have every 
reason to fear, that both life and proper- 
ty will be (Hi a very precarious footing. 

In the Boston Repertory, which is deci- 
dedly the first federal paper in America, is 


an extract from the life 6f My Lord Bacon, 
which is applied, with great accuracy, to 
the timid character ofthe Chief Magistrate 
of a majority of coward t. 

That a republican president should 
strongly resemble a very corrupt king^ 
is not so impossible as would seem by 
the terms. Let us compare Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s administration and the reign 
of James the Sixth of Scotland, and 
First of England. No person can read 
the following extracts from the life of 
Lord Bacon, prefixed to his works, 
without admiring the points of coinci* 
dence. Speaking of King James, the 
writer says— 

The whole sum of his politicks wtMfc 
distaste and alienate his subjects at home; to 
dishonour both himself and them abroad. It 
was a reign of embassies and negociations, 
alike fruitless and' expensive ; a reign of fa- 
vourites and proclamations , of idle amuse- 
ments and arbitrary impositions. It was, be- 
sides, the great era of flattery. The arts of 
governing a kingdom in peace, he either did 
not or would not understand ; and his hor- 
rour for war was constitutional and ungo- 
vernable. He had been told, that England 
was neither to be exhausted nor provoked: 
and his actions showed, that he believed so 
according to' the letter. The truth is, that 
as Pusillanimity will talk bigger, on all oc- 
casions, than true valour on any, he aiu/- 
ed at appearing formidable, that it might aot 
be seen how much he was afraid. His fa- 
vourite maxim was, that he who knows 
how to dissemble knows not how to reign ; 
but he seems not to have heard of a second 
maxim, without which, the first cannot be 
successful, even for a time ; to conceal every 
appearance of cunning, and to deceive under 
the guise of candour and good faith. He, on 
the contrary, showed his whole game, to bis 
subjects and to foreigners alike ; so that in 
his attempt upon the former, in his negocia- 
tions with the latter, .this Solomon was the 
only dupe. A great share of learning be 
certainly had, but of learning that a king 
ought not to be acquainted with; the very 
refuse of the schools, which serve for little 
else but to furnish him with an impertinent 
fluency, on every subject, and he indulged 
himself in the sovereign pedantry of setting* 
it to show on every occasion On all these 
occasions he was extolled, without measure* 
by the most pestilent of flatterers.’* 

Never was picture more correct, 
than this of the “ greatest man ilk 
America,** 
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Ipr an animated epistle, a federal 
friend thus deprecates the prevalence 
• the mad politicks of the day . 

In our country, in general, and certainly 
in that quarter, whence I address you, there 
seems to exist an indifference upon publick 
and literary . concerns, which is truly asto- 
nishing. This Undoubtedly arises from the 
hopelessness of ameliorating our systems, 
or giving them even that degree of energy, 
of which their frail and rickety existence is 
susceptible.^ These d— d neutral rights, 
which are,* of late, so much talked of, and so 
little understood, will, in all probability, in- 
volve its in a war with thepnly nation, which 
for the last twelve years, has stood between 
us and destruction. A weak, abject* popu- 
larifyvseeking administration, having neither 
the prudence to avoid, nor die spirit to en- 
counter difficulties, has had the pitiful ad- 
dress to array the prejudices of the mariner, 
the cupidity of the merchant, the honest an- 
tipathies of the ignorant, and the rapacious 
spirit of the unprincipled against the inte- 
grity of & just right, claimed by Great Britain. 
Our chimerical nty.tr al claim could never 
have been set up, but by men, who cherished 
.a deep rooted hatred to one nation, and who 
were governed by a servile submission to 
another. Men, who fl&at upon the surface of the 
- occasion, who are afflicted with mental weak- 
ness, or who are warped by moral obliquity, 
seem not only to be incapable of reasoning 
themselves, but incapable of rec eivi ng' any. 
just impression, fromJhe c»«5ortmgof others . 


MERRIMENT. 

An Irishman meeting an acquaint- 
ance* thus accosted him : “ Ah ! my 
dear, who do you think I have just 
been speaking to? Your old friend 
Patrick; fait, and he is grown so thin, 
I hardly knew him ; to be sure, you 
hre thin, and I am thin, but he is thin- 
ner than both of us put together.” 

A Frenchman being in company at 
a tea-drinking party, did not observe! 
that it was customary to put the spoon 
into the tea-cup when any body had 
drank enough; and the mistress of; 
the house imagining he was fond of 
tea, by the omission, sent him cup af- f 
ter cup, till he had drank above a do- 
zen dishes of tea, which he, with the 
politeness so peculiar to his country- 
men, could not refuse. At length, 
however, seeing the servant approach 


with more, he rose, and exclaimed, 
“ffelasy Madame , j'ai bu guatorze, et 
je n*en puis plus. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. . 

The authour of the Political Sar- 
casm, to which, for its elegant and 
pungent satire, we have assigned a 
conspicuous place in this day’s Port 
Folio, is very earnestly and respect- 
fully requested to be liberal of com- 
munications of such a character. W ith 
his great and splendid abilities, with 
his knowledge of the temper of the 
times, and with his peculiar powers of 
wit and argumentation, he is eminent- 
ly qualified to instruct, and, perhaps, 
to convince and reform the deluded 
portion of the American people. In 
the intervals of leisure, which he can 
find, or make, amid the various cares 
of a noble profession, to which he 
dedicates his genius and industry , with 
high honour to himself and signal be- 
nefit to others, let him sometimes sit 
at the political desk, and give his spe- 
culations to his country. 

u Saladin” is a very agreeable es- 
sayist, and today he hair shown him- 
self an adroit translator. His version 
of Florian’s interesting romance df 
Rosalba will be perused with pleasure. 
But we shall be peculiarly gratified 
to receive his or^Vza/ communications* 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

For The Port Folio, 

To Miss S n W— — d. 

In the manner of Jacobi • * 

Have you seen the love of May, 

Her dewy lip adorning. 

Glow awhile with sweetest ray. 

And droop amid the morning ? 1 

That Rose, so perishing and Air, 
Has a likeness every whejre. 

Did dreams of hope your couch entwine. 
Infant joys carressing. 

Soft as mothers* eyes recline 
Upon the laugh they’re blessing ? 

The vision once so warm and Bright J 
W as rudely wak’d, and oh r twas night f 
Love’d forms of faded hours. 

Did you see them bleeding — 

Did they quit their bosom bowers* 
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' night uribebdft^ t 

Scarce could Hope with wintry snile 
Sinking Memory’s cries beguile. 
Where’s the mantling life stream fled ? 

O’er its desert traces 
Was the hanging lily shed* ' 

That every tinge effaces ? 

No dimpling charms their new 4 ights 
play/' 

Andcham their minstrel’s votivfc lay. 

H. L. 

For The, Port Folio 

On *eamhg Oat’s “ pawvb jt, *&o 

PLtASMO NOMODT AV& EVERT BOUT.” 

That flattery in the painters’ art 
Can 8 way the mind or touch the heart. 
Was Gay’s opinion— or he drew 
HU portrait only for a few. 

Vain task to flatter ! who can do it ? 

I never heard of one, nor knew it— 

For, he who would be generous must. 
Ere this, endeavour to be just; 

Must catch the eyes’ irradiate fire 
Which life and sentiment inspire. 

The speaking mouth, whose varied grace 
Extends its magick o’er the face. 

In paint is motionless — nor can 
Ih aught full justice come from man ! 

Tet grant some partial flattery might. 
Perchance, afford the; vain delight ; 
’Twere just for each omitted grace 
Sdrne apt* arbtenrish to efface. 

And balance die acebmft— then vievf, 
The piece as robb’d of half its due! 

No one loves flattery, but all 
For some small mark of deference call ; 
Good will at least, that fain would tell 
Of virtues, not oh errours dwell. 

. Bach object has its shade ; then marie 
How mad to view it in the dark— 

Go to the fairest side, there gaze . 

On form and features in amaze ! 

Can flattery then 1 , the path scarce trod, 
Xqual the noblest work of God ? 

R. P* 

*' For The Port Folio , 
ADDRESSED TO CARA. 

Soon as Aurora wakes the day 
Across the dewy fields I stray 5 
I see the ruddy streaks of light 
Disperse the sullen gloom of night 5 
I hear the birds on every thorn 
With musiek wild, salute the mom : 

But morning has no charms for me. 

Dear Cara, wlfen away from thee ! 


Wlren Night m awfol silence refghsj 
And spreads her mantle Ver the plains, 

I wander o’er the sloping green, . 

Where Minim’s father’s ghost was seen. 
Myself, amid the murky gloom. 

Like some lone spirit from the tomb* 

But Night has lost her charms for me. 

Dear, Cara, when away from thee! 

My Horace now, no longer read. 

Sleeps on tbe table near my head ; 

My Lucian too neglected lies, 

A helpless prey to dust and flies; 

Romantick tales and witty plays 
Are undisturbed these many days : 

For books have lost their charms fo> me 
Unless the books were read wxth thee f 

On Helicon’s delightful mount. 

Assembled round the sacred fount, 

Apollo and the Muses were, 

They bade me come and join them there. 
They showed to me a laurel crown. 

But sorrow kept nay spirit down ! 

The Muses have no charms for 'me. 

Unless they tune their lays to thee ! 

Annhjs. v 

For The Port Foiio. 

to mr. g. Stuart, 

On fitting to Mr. Pealefor his Portrait. 
Tho’ thy fame, like a current, extended it* 
force. 

No lev* p«re though still de*eper and wider 
its course : A 

Yet a debt still remained lofotnrnjy due* 

As thy name fill’d the ear, that thy form 
should th'e View— 

Now *tis done— and each lover of nature and 
art 

Will forever revere what so reigns in l»s 
heart; 

Nor shall Fame its proportion to Peale e’er 
deny, 

For united with Stuart's it never can die. 

EPITAPHS. 

I On a Sexton . 

I that had carried a hundred bodies brave. 
Was carried by a fever to my grave s . 

I carried and was carried, so that’s even ; 
May I be porter to the gates of heaven. 


On Dr. FuUer. 
Here lies Fuller** earth. 
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